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ENQUIRIES 

The  Universiiy's  telephone  number  is:  (area  code  604)  721-72 1 1 . 

The  University  telex  number  is:  049-7222. 

The  University's  mailing  address  is:  University  of  Victoria,  Box  1700,  Victoria, 
British  Columbia,  Canada,  V8W  2V2. 

Enquiries  from  prospective  sttidents  in  regard  to  the  following  should  be  directed 
to  the  officer  or  oilicc  shown. 

Admission  and  Advice  About  Programs 

,V1I  Faculties,  Schools  and  Programs,  except  Law,  (iraduaic  Studies: 

Director  of  .Admission  Services 

Facitlty  of  Law: 

Dean,  Faculty  ot  Law 

Faculty  of  (fraduate  Studies: 

Dean,  Faculty  of  Craduate  Studies 

Counselling 

Director,  Counselling  Services 


UNIVERSITY 

APPLICATION  DEADLINES 


Application  for  Winter  Session 

No  assurance  can  be  given  that  applications  received  after  the  deadline  dates  can 
be  proces,sed  in  time  to  permit  registration  in  the  Winter  Session,  ( This  does  not 
appiv  to  Law  — applications  received  after  March  31  will  not  be  considered.) 

january  31  .School  of  N'ttrsing  (2  year  program). 

February  28  Faculty  of  Education  (professional  year  only).  School  ot  Social 

Wot  k. 


March  3 1 


Faculty  of  I.aw;  School  of  Child  Care. 


April  30  Health  Information  Science. 

May  3 1 .Applications  outside  Canada  — programs  other  than  those  list- 

ed above. 

Facultv  of  Craduate  Studies. 


Financial  Aid 

Student  Financial  .Aid  Office 


June  30 


Applicants  in  Canada  — programs  other  than  those  listed 
above. 


Day  Care 

Co-ordinator,  Day  Care  Services 

Health  Services 

Director,  Health  Services 

Housing  and  Residence  Accommodation 

Manager.  Housing  and  Conference  Services 

Parking  Permits 

Manager,  Traffic,  Security  and  Motor  Pool 

Summer  Session 

Director,  University  Extension 

Textbooks 

Manager,  Bookstore 

Enquiries  from  other  persons  in  regard  to  the  contents  of  this  Calendar  or  the 
University  in  general  should  be  directed  to  the  Secretary  ol  Senate. 

OFFICE  HOURS 


July  31 
November  30 

February  28 
March  31 
April  30 


.Applicants  wishing  to  register  in  6 units  or  fewer  in  September. 

Second-term  courses  — for  third  and  fourth  year  students  onh 
(not  applicable  to  students  in  attendance  in  the  first  term). 

Application  for  Summer  Studies 

Courses  beginning  in  May  (first  admission). 

Courses  beginning  in  May  (re-registration). 

Courses  beginning  in  July  (not  applicable  to  students  taking 
courses  beginning  in  May). 


Application  for  Undergraduate  Graduation 

)uly  1 November  (jraduation. 

December  1 May  Cradualion. 


N.B.  Each  of  the  above  dates  is  a fixed  due  date.  If  a fixed  date  falls  on  a holiday. 
Saturdav  or  Sunday,  the  nearest  followingday  of  business  will  be  considered  as 
the  deadline. 


The  offices  of  the  University  arc  open  throughout  the  year  from  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30 
p.m.,  Monday  to  Friday,  except  on  statutory  holidays. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  FEES 


ll  is  expected  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  increase  fees  above  the  levels  s/unvn  in  this  Calendar  effective  for  the  l9H3-8d  Winter  Session.  Xotification  of  an\  required  chatif^es  in  the  current  fee 

schedules  will  be  ^wen  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  ly  means  of  a supplement  to  this  Calendar. 


Other  University  Publications  of  Interest  to  Prospective  Students 


Arlmissiom  Ihimllnok 

I rovides  information  on  the  University,  programs  and  cotirses  offered  and  proce- 
< tires  to  follow  in  seeking  admission.  .Available  from  the  Director  of  Admission 
bervK  es. 


'Iriimjrr  duuli':  C»//rgr-( 

Lists  ( ollege  ( nurses  and  their  University  of  Victoria  e(|iiivalents,  Av:iilable  from  the 
Duet  lor  ol  Admission  Servites. 


Siimnwr  Sludir.s  Supplement 

l.ists  offerings  availahic  in  the  period  May  through  .August.  .Available  from  the  Di- 
rector, L'tiivcrsity  F.xtension, 

Division  <il  L’nix'ersity  Extension  Supplement 

l.ists  credit  offerings  available  in  the  late  af  ternoon  and  evening.  .Available  f rom  the 
Director,  Universilc  Extension. 

Division  of  L’liiveisily  Exleiisuin  C.iileiiilnr 

Lists  non-degree  programs:  issued  in  the  fall  and  spi  ing.  .Available  from  the  Direc- 
tor. Utiiversity  Extension, 


UNIVERSITY  OF 
VICTORIA 

Cakrular 

1983-84 


rhe  University  of  Victoria  operates  unclei  the  authority  of  the  University  Act 
(R.S.B.C,  1 979  c.  4 19)  which  provides  for  a Convocation,  Board  of  (iovernors. 
Senate  and  Faculties.  J'he  Unwersity  Art  describes  the  powers  and  responsibil- 
ities of  those  bodies,  as  well  as  the  duties  of  the  officers  of  the  University.  Copies 
of  this  Ad  are  held  in  the  University  I.ibiary.  Persons  who  wish  to  purchase 
copies  may  dcj  so  throuj(h  the  Printer  to  the  Queen's  Most  Kxcellent  Majesty. 
The  Parliament  Buildings,  V^ictoria.  British  (Columbia.  Canada. 

The  official  academic  year  begins  on  july  1.  Changes  in  Calendar  regulations 
normally  take  effect  with  the  beginning  of  the  Winter  Session  each  year.  Never- 
theless the*  I'niversity  reserves  the  right  to  revise  or  cancel  at  any  time  any  rule 
or  regulation  published  in  this  Calendar  or  its  supplements. 

The  Calendar  is  published  annually  in  the  Spring  by  the  Registrar  under  au- 
thority granted  by  the  Senate  of  the  University. 
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WINTER  SESSION  — FIRST  TERM 


September  1983 


5 Monday 

6 Tuesday 


7 Wednesday 


Labour  Day.' 

Registration  in  person  in  all  faculties  begins.  Details  of  place 
and  time  are  mailed  to  all  students  receiving  authorization  to 
register  or  re-register  in  September  1983.  No  registration  in 
the  Professional  Years  in  Education  will  be  accepted  after  this 
date. 

Beginning  of  all  Professional  Years  in  Education. 

Only  day  for  registration  in  Faculty  of  Law. 

First  term  classes  begin,  First  Year,  Faculty  of  Ijw. 

Last  day  of  registration  (except  as  above). 

First  term  classes  begin,  Second  and  Third  Years.  Faculty 
of  Law. 


8 Thursday 

9 Friday 


14  Wednesday 

19  Monday 
21  Friday 


First  term  classes  begin  (except  as  above). 

Last  day  for  course  changes  in  Faculty  of  Law.  First  day  of 
period  for  dropping  and  adding  courses  which  begin  in  first 
term  in  Faculties  other  than  Law. 

Senate  meets. 

1-ast  day  of  5 day  period  for  late  registration  with  permission. 
Board  of  Governors  meets. 

I-ast  day  of  period  for  adding  courses  which  begin  in  the  first 
term.  All  change  forms  must  be  deposited  by  4:00  p.m.  on 
this  date,  at  Records  Services  (for  undergraduates)  or  the 
Faculty  of  Giaduate  Studies  (for  graduates). 


October  1983 

5 Wednesday  Senate  meets. 

10  Monday  Thanksgiving  Day.' 

17  Monday  Board  of  Governors  meets. 

26  Wednesday  Awards  Recognition  Ceremony. 

31  Monday  Last  day  for  withdrawing  from  first  term  courses  without 
penalty  of  failure.  All  forms  must  l)c  deposited  by  4:00  p.m. 
on  this  date,  at  Records  Services  (for  undergraduates)  or  the 
Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  (for  graduates). 


November  1983 


2 Wednesday 

9 Wednesday 

10  Thursday 

11  Friday 
21  Monday 
26  Saturday 


Senate  meets. 

Reading  Break  (except  l.aw).' 
Reading  Break.' 
Remembrance  Day.' 

Board  of  Governors  meets. 
Fall  Convtx-ation. 


December  1983 


5 Monday 


7 Wednesday 


19  Monday 
21  Wednesday 

25  Sunday 

26  Monday 

27  Tuesday 


Last  day  of  classes  in  first  term  (except  for  Facultv  of  Human 
and  Social  Development.  Faculty  of  Law,  and  Professional 
Years  in  Faculty  of  Education,  to  be  announced). 

Senate  meets. 

First  term  examinations  begin  (except  for  Facultv  of  Human 
and  Social  Development,  Faculty  of  Law,  and  Professional 
Years  in  Faculty  of  Education,  to  be  announced.) 

Board  of  (iovernors  meets. 

First  term  examinations  end.  End  of  first  term,  all  faculties, 
except  Law  (to  be  announced). 

Christmas  Day.' 

Boxing  Day.' 

University  holiday.' 
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January  1 984 

1 Sunday 

2 Monday 

3 Tuesday 
9 Monday 


10  Tuesday 

11  Wednesday 
16  Monday 
20  Friday 


New  Year’s  Day.’’ 

University  holiday." 

Second  term  classes  begin  in  Faculty  of  Law. 

Second  term  classes  begin  in  all  other  faculties. 

Registration  in  person  for  third  and  fourth  year  students  re- 
ceiving authorization  to  register  in  courses  beginning  in  the 
second  term.  Registration  in  person  for  all  new  graduate  stu- 
dents. (Not  applicable  to  students  in  attendance  in  the  first 
term.) 

Last  day  for  course  changes  in  Faculty  of  Law. 

Senate  meets. 

Board  of  Governors  meets. 

Last  day  for  adding  courses  which  begin  on  January  9.  All 
change  forms  must  be  deposited  by  4:00  p.m.  on  this  date,  at 
Records  Services  (for  undergraduates)  or  the  Faculty  of  Gra- 
duate Studies  (for  graduates). 


February  1984 


1 Wednesday 
20  Monday 

22  Wednesday 

23  Thursday 

24  Friday 

29  Wednesday 


Senate  meets. 

Board  of  Governors  meets. 

Reading  Break." 

Reading  Break." 

Reading  Break." 

Last  day  for  withdrawing  from  full  year  and  second  term 
courses  without  penalty  of  failure.  All  forms  must  be  deposit- 
ed by  4:00  p.m.,  on  this  date,  at  Records  Services  (for  under- 
graduates) or  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  (for 
graduates). 


March  1984 

7 Wednesday  Senate  meets. 

19  Monday  Board  of  Governors  meets. 


April  1984 

4 Wednesday 
6 Friday 


9 Monday 


16  Monday 
20  Friday 
23  Monday 
28  Saturday 


30  Monday 


•Senate  meets. 

l.ast  day  of  classes  in  the  second  term  (except  for  Faculty  of 
Human  and  Social  Development,  Faculty  of  Law,  and  Profes- 
sional Years  in  Faculty  of  Education,  to  be  announced). 
Examinations  begin  (except  for  Faculty  of  H uman  and  Social 
Development,  Faculty  of  Law,  and  Professional  Years  in  Fac- 
ulty of  Education,  to  be  announced). 

Board  of  Governors  meets. 

Good  Friday." 

Easter  Monday." 

End  of  examinations  for  all  faculties  except  Law.  End  of  Win- 
ter ,Se.s.sion  (except  for  Faculty  of  Law  and  Professional  Years 
m Faculty  of  Education,  see  below). 

End  of  examinations  for  Faculty  of  Law. 


MAY-AUGUST  1984 

(see  Summer  Studies  supplement  for  complete  dates) 


May  1984 

1 Tuesday 

2 Wednesday 
11  Friday 

14  Monday 

21  Monday 

22  Tuesday 

23  Wednesday 

June  1984 

1 Friday 

2 Saturday 
4 Monday 

Wednesday 
18  Monday 
29  Friday 

July  1984 

1 Sunday 

2 Monday 

3 Tuesday 

4 Wednesday 

26  Thursday 

27  Friday 

August  1984 

1 Wednesday 

3 Friday 
6 Monday 
10  Friday 
13  Monday 
21  Tuesday 


Earliest  date  on  which  Summer  Studies  courses  begin. 
Senate  meets. 

Last  day  of  final  practicum  for  Professional  Years  (regular 
programs)  in  Faculty  of  Education. 

May-August  and  May-june  first  term  courses  begin. 

Victoria  Day." 

Board  of  Governors  meets. 

Special  Senate  meeting  (tentative). 


May-June  first  term  courses  end. 
Spring  Convocation. 

May-june  second  term  courses  begin. 
Senate  meets  (date  to  be  announced). 
Board  of  Governors  meets. 

May-june  courses  end. 


Canada  Day." 

University  holiday." 

Reading  Break." 

Summer  Session  courses  begin. 
Summer  Session  first  term  ends, 
Summer  Session  second  term  begins. 


Supplemental  examinations  for  Winter  Session  1983-84 
begin. 

Supplemental  examinations  for  Winter  Session  1983-84  end. 
British  Columbia  Day." 

May-August  classes  end. 

May-August  examinations  begin. 

May-August  examinations  end. 

Summer  Session  ends.  End  of  Summer  Studies. 


• Classes  are  cancelled  on  alt  holidays  and  duritig  reading  breaks.  Administrative  offices 
and  academic  departments  are  closed  on  holiday.  The  McPherson  Library  is  closed  on 
all  holidays  except  Remembrance  Day.  Good  Friday  and  Easter  Monday  ' 
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Political  Science 

Cornett 

(Graduate  Studies) 

Food  Services 

Craigdsrroch 

Post  Office 

Campus  Services 

Admission  Ssrvicss  (Law) 

Begble 

Office  Building 

President  A Vice-Chancellor 

Sedgewick 

Advising  Csntre  (Arts  A Scisncs) 

CIsarIhue 

Frertch  Language  & Literature 

Clearihue 

Printing  A Duplicating  Services 

Campus  Services 

Advising  Csntre  (Education) 

MscLaurIn 

Geography 

Cornett 

Program  at  Abbotsford,  Agsssiz 

Alma  Matsr  Socl^ 

Student  Union 

Germanic  Studies 

Clearihue 

A Metchosin 

Clearihue 

Alumni  Assodstlon 

Ssdgewlck 

Graduate  Students’  Society 

W 

Psychology 

Cornett 

Anthropology 

Arts  A Sdoncs  (Osan'a  Offics) 

Cornett 

CIsarIhus 

Graduate  Studies  (Dean’s  Office, 
Admissions  A Records 

University  Centre 

Public  Administration 

McPherson  Library 
(side  entrance) 

AthMIcs  A Rscrsetlonal  Ssrvicss 

McKinnon 

Gymnasium 

McKinnon 

Purchasing  Services 

K 

Audio-Visual  A TWsvIslon  Ssrvicss 

McPherson  Library 

Head  Masters  Hair  Stylist 

Campus  Services 

Recital  Hall 

MacLaurin  Music 

Auditorium 

B.C.Protsct 

University  Centra 
3771  Haro  Road 

Health  Information  Sciences 
Program 

Cornett 

Records  (Student) 

Wing 

University  Centre 

Biochsmisiry  A Microbiology 

L 

Hispanic  A Italian  Studies 

Clearihue 

Registrar  (Admissions  A 

Biology 

Cunningham 

History 

Clearihue 

Student  Records) 

University  Centre 

BooUngs  (Acsdsmic) 

University  Csntre 

History  In  Art 

Clearihue 

Registrar  (Secrstsry  of  Senate  A 

BooUngs  (Non  scadsmic, 

Housing  A Conference  Services 

Craigdarroch 

Board  of  Governors 

Sedgewick 

athlstic  A rsersatlonal) 

McKinnon 

Office  Building 

Research  Administrstlon 

University  Centre 

Bookstore  A Campus  Shop 

Campus  Services 

Human  A Social  Development 

Residences 

Craigdarroch, 

Buildings  A Grounds 

Saunders 

(Dean’s  Office) 

Sedgewick 

Gordon 

Campus  Planning 

Saunders 

Information  Services 

Sedgewick 

Head.  Lsnsdowns 

Canada  Employmant  Csntre 

Institutional  Analysis 

Sedgewick 

Secretarial  Services 

Sedgewick 

on  Campus 

University  Centre 

Knowledge  Network 

j 

Slavonic  Studios 

Clearihue 

Csrsmoniss  A Spsclal  Evsnts 

Clearihue 

Language  A Listening  Labs 

Clearihue 

Social  Work 

Sedgewick 

Chaplains 

University  Centre 

Law 

Begble 

Sociology 

Cornett 

Chsmistry 

Elliott 

UE.A.R.N. 

MacLaurin 

Staff  Ralatlona 

Sedgewick 

Child  Care 

Sedgawlck 

Learning  and  Teaching 

Statistics  Laboratory 

Cornett 

Classics 

CIsarIhue 

Centra 

Begble 

Student  A Ancillary  Services 

University  Centre 

Community  Relations  A Dsvsiopmsnt  Ssdgswick 

Lexicographical  Research  Centre 

McPherson  Library 

Student  Financial  Aid 

University  Centre 

Computer  Scisncs 

CIsarIhue 

Library 

McPherson  Library 

Summer  Studies 

University  Centre 

Computing  Ssrvicas 

CIsarIhua 

Linguistics 

Clearihue 

Supply  and  Tbchnlcal  Services 

Sedgewick 

Comperativs  Education  Programs 

Clearihue 

Mall  A Messenger  Services 

Saunders 

Theatre 

Phoenix  Building 

Counselling  Ssrvicss 

University  Csntre 

Mslahat  Review 

Clearihue 

TVaffle  A Security 

Saunders 

Crsstlvs  WrWng 

CIsarIhus 

Maltwood  Art  Museum  A Gallery 

University  Centre 

University  Extension 

University  Centre 

C.U.P.E. 

University  Centra 

Martlet 

Student  Union 

University  Health  Services 

Haalth  Ssrvicss 

Curriculum  Laboratory 

MacLaurIn 

Mathematics 

Clearihue 

Vice-Presidents,  Academic 

Day  Care  Ssrvlosa 

Day  Care  Centre 

Music 

MacLaurin  Music 

A Admlnlatratlon 

Sedgewick 

DIsoovsry  Park 

Discovery  Park 

wing 

VIce-PresIdenL  Finance 

University  Centre 

Economic 

Cornett 

Native  Student  Union 

MacLaurin 

Visual  Arts 

Visual  Arts 
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HISTORICAL  OUTLINE 

The  University  of  Victoria  came  into  being  on  July  1 , 1963,  but  it  had  enjoyed 
a prior  tradition  as  Victoria  College  of  sixty  years'  distinguished  teaching  at  the 
university  level.  This  sixty  years  of  history  may  be  viewed  conveniently  m three 
distinct  stages. 

Between  the  years  1903  and  1915,  Victoria  College  was  affiliated  with  McGill 
University,  offering  first  and  second  year  McGill  courses  in  Arts  and  Science. 
Administered  locally  by  the  Victoria  School  board,  the  College  was  an  adjunct  to 
Victoria  High  School  and  shared  its  facilities.  Both  institutions  were  under  the 
direction  of  a single  Principal:  E.B.  Paul,  1903-1908;  and  S.j.  Willis,  1908-1915. 
The  opening  in  1 9 1 5 of  the  University  of  British  Columbia,  established  by  Act  of 
Legislature  in  1908,  obliged  the  College  to  suspend  operations  in  higher  educa- 
tion in  Victoria. 

In  1 920,  as  a result  of  local  demands,  Victoria  College  began  the  second  stage 
of  its  development,  reborn  in  affiliation  with  the  University  of  British  Columbia. 
Though  still  administered  by  the  Victoria  School  Board,  the  College  was  now 
completely  separated  from  Victoria  High  School,  moving  in  1921  into  the  mag- 
nificent Dunsmuir  mansion  known  as  Craigdarroch.  Here,  under  Principals 
E.B.  Paul  and  P.H.  Elliott,  Victoria  College  built  a reputation  over  the  next  two 
decades  for  thorough  and  scholarly  instruction  in  first  and  second  year  Arts  and 
Science. 

The  final  stage,  between  the  years  1945  and  1963,  saw  the  transition  from  two 
year  college  to  university,  under  Principals  J.M.  Ewing  and  W.H.  Hickman.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  the  College  was  governed  by  the  Victoria  College  Council,  re- 
presentative of  the  parent  University  of  British  Columbia,  the  Greater  Victoria 
School  Board,  and  the  provincial  Department  of  Education.  Physical  changes 
were  many.  In  1946  the  College  was  forced  by  postwar  enrolment  to  move  from 
Craigdarroch  to  the  Lansdowne  campus  of  the  Provincial  Slormal  School,  The 
Normal  School,  itself  an  institution  with  a long  and  honourable  history,  joined 
Victoria  College  in  1956  as  its  Faculty  of  Education,  late  in  this  transitional  peri- 
od (through  the  co-operation  of  the  Department  of  National  Defence  and  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company)  the  284  (now  381)  acre  campus  at  Gordon  Head  was 
acquired.  Academic  expansion  was  rapid  after  1956,  until  in  1961  the  College, 
still  in  affiliation  with  U.B.C.,  awarded  its  first  bachelor’s  degrees. 

In  granting  autonomy  to  the  University  of  Victoria,  the  Universities  Art  of  1 963 
vested  administrative  authority  in  a Chancellor  elected  by  the  Convocation  of 
the  University,  a Board  of  Governors,  and  a President  appointed  by  the  Board; 
academic  authority  was  given  to  a Senate  which  was  representative  both  of  the 
Faculties  and  of  the  Convocation.  Joseph  B,  Clearihue,  who  was  first  associated 
with  the  former  Victoria  College  in  1902  as  a student,  became  the  first  Chancel- 
lor of  the  University  in  the  autumn  of  1963.  W.  Harry  Hickman  was  Acting 
President  until  July  1964  when  Malcolm  Gordon  Taylor  was  appointed  Presi- 
dent of  the  University.  Following  Dr.  Taylor’s  resignation  on  June  30,  1968,  Rob- 
ert T.D.  Wallace  was  appointed  Acting  President  for  one  year.  On  July  1.  1969, 
Bruce  J.  Partridge  became  President,  serving  until  January  31,  1972,  when 
Hugh  E.  Farquhar  was  appointed  President  (pro  tern).  Subsequently,  on  July  1, 
1972,  Dr.  Farquhar  was  appointed  President  and  .served  until  August  31,  1974. 
Stephen  A.  Jennings  served  as  Acting  President  until  January  1,  1975,  when 
Howard  E.  Petch  was  appointed  President  and  Vice-Chancellor.  Richard  B.  Wil- 
son was  elected  Chancellor  of  the  University  by  acclamation  in  September  1966 
for  a three  year  term.  In  December  1969,  Roderick  Haig-Brown  was  elected 
Chancellor  of  the  University  and  served  until  December  1972,  when  Robert 
T.D.  Wallace  was  elected  Chancellor  of  the  University.  Dr.  W'allace  was  re-elected 
in  January  1976.  Ian  McTaggart  Cowan  succeeded  Dr.  Wallace  as  Chancellor  of 
the  University  on  January  1,  1979,  and  was  re-elected  in  the  fall  of  1981. 

The  historical  traditions  of  the  University  are  reflected  in  the  Anns  of  the 
University,  its  academic  regalia  and  its  house  flag.  The  B .A.  hood  is  of  solid  red, 
a colour  that  recalls  the  early  affiliation  with  McGill.  The  B.Sc.  hood,  of  gold, 
and  the  B.Ed.  hood,  of  blue,  show  the  colours  of  the  University  of  British  Co- 
lumbia. Blue  and  gold  havelieen  retained  as  the  official  colours  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Victoria.  The  motto  at  the  top  ol  the  Arms  ol  the  University,  in  Hebrew 
characters,  is  ‘Let  there  be  Light’;  the  motto  at  the  bottom,  in  Latin,  is  A multi- 
tude of  the  Wise  is  the  Health  of  the  World.’ 

UNIVERSITY  REGALIA 


Visitor 


Chancellor 

Gown 

Headdress 

President 

Gown 

Headdress 


purple  corded  silk,  trimmed  with  purple  velvet  and  gold 
braid. 

black  velvet  mortarboard,  trimmed  with  gold  braid. 


royal  blue  corded  silk,  trimmed  with  blue  velvet  and  gold 
braid. 

black  velvet  mortarboard,  trimmed  with  gold  braid. 


Board  of  Governors 

Gown  Cambridge  (Doctor  of  Music)  pattern,  grey  material,  with 

gold  and  blue  ribbon  trim. 

Headdress  black  cloth  mortarboard,  with  black  silk  tassel. 


Honorary  Doctorate  of  Laws  (Hon.  LL.D.) 

Gown  Cambridge  (Doctor  of  Music)  pattern,  scarlet  wool  broad- 

cloth, trimmed  with  blue-purple  silk  taffeta. 

Hood  Aberdeen  pattern,  outside  shell  of  scarlet  wool  broadcloth, 

lined  with  blue-purple  silk  taffeta. 

Headdress  Tudor  style  in  black  velvet  with  red  cord  trim. 


Honorary  Doctorate 


Goum 

Hood 


Headdress 

Bachelors 


Cambridge  (Doctor  of  Music)  pattern,  scarlet  wool,  front 
facings  and  sleeve  lining  of  black  silk  taffeta. 

Aberdeen  pattern,  outside  shell  of  black  wool,  lined  with  silk 
taffeta  in  a solid  colour  with  a one  inch  band  of  black  velvet 
on  the  outside  edge. 

Hon.D.Litt. — white 
Hon. D. Ed. — blue 
Hon. D. Sc. — gold 
Hon.D.F.A. — green 
Hon.D.Mus. — pink 

Tudor  style  in  black  velvet  with  red  cord  trim. 


Gown 

Hood 


Headdress 

Masters 


traditional  (Canadian)  Bachelor’s  style,  in  black. 

Aberdeen  pattern  (B.A.,  B.Sc.,  and  B.Ed.,  without  neck- 
band and  finished  with  two  cord  rosettes;  F.B.A.,  B.Mus., 
B.S.N.,  B.S.W.,  LL.B.,  with  mitred  neckpiece),  outside  shell 
of  silk  taffeta  in  a solid  colour,  lined  with  identical  material. 
Faculty  colours  are  as  follows; 

B.A. — scarlet  B.Mus. — pink 

B.Sc. — gold  B.S.N. — apricot 

B.Ed. — blue  B.S.W. — citron 

B.F.A. — green  LL.B. — blue-purple 

standard  black  cloth  mortarboard  with  black  silk  tassel. 


Gown 

Hood 


Headdress 

Doctors 


traditional  (Canadian)  Master’s  style  in  black. 

similar  in  design  and  colour  to  the  respective  Bachelor's 
hoods  (M.P.A. — russet),  but  with  mitred  neckpiece  and  a 
narrow  band  of  black  velvet  one  inch  from  edge  of  hood  on 
the  outside  only. 

standard  black  cloth  mortarboard  with  black  silk  tassel. 


Goum 


Hood 


Headdress 


Cambridge  style,  black  silk,  front  facings  and  sleeve  linings 
of  scarlet  silk. 

Oxford  Doctor’s  Burgon  shape,  shell  of  scarlet  silk,  lined 
with  blue  silk,  border  of  gold  silk. 

black  velvet  mortarboard  with  red  tassel  fastened  on  left 
side. 


Gorwn  royal  blue  wool  broadcloth,  trimmed  with  gold  silk  talTeta. 

headdress  black  velvet  mortarboard,  trimmed  with  gold  braid. 


NOTE:  On  ceremonial  occasions,  participants  without  degrees  wear  the  stan- 
dard black  undergraduate  cap  and  gown  as  described  above  for 
bachelors. 
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GLOSSARY  OF  UNIVERSITY  TERMS 

New  sludcms  will  find  the  tollowiiig  dehnilions  helpful  in  Ix-t oiiiiiiK  lainiliai 

with  terms  used  in  the  University. 

— Literally,  "he  is  ill";  iranstripi  notation  aacm!panyin^  a letter  grade 
assigned  where  illness  or  similar  aflliratuni  aflected  the  students 
performance. 

Auditor  — A student  who  pays  a fee  to  sit  in  on  a course  without  the  right  to 
participate  in  any  way.  Auditors  arc  not  entitled  to  credit.  (.See  page  1 S.) 

Award  — See  list  of  definitions  under  Scholarships  and  Awards. 

Corumtration  — The  area  or  subjet  t of  speciali/ation  w ithin  the  (ieneral  Degi  ee 
program  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 

Cmiwation  — Academic  assemhiy;  iKxiy  composed  primarily  of  graduates  of 
the  University. 

Corequisilf — A specific  course  or  requirement  w hich  must  be  undertaken  at  the 
same  time  as  a prescribed  course. 

Coursr — A particular  pan  of  a subject  studied,  such  as  F.nglish  121. 

Credit  Unit  — Positive  mtmerical  value  used  in  assigning  the  value  of  a course, 
such  as  Economics  100  (3  units). 

Department  — An  academic  unit.  This  term  also  refers  to  a faculty,  school  or 
division,  as  the  context  requires. 

Discipline  — A subject  of  study  within  a department. 

Full-time  Student  — An  undergraduate  student  undertaking  1 2 or  more  units  of 
study  in  the  Winter  Session.’ 

Grade  Point  — Positive  numerical  value  given  to  an  alphabetical  letter  grade 
used  in  assessment  of  academic  performance. 

Graduate  Student  — A student  who  has  received  a Bachelor's  degree  or  equiv- 
alent and  who  is  enrolled  in  a program  leading  to  a Master’s  or  Doctoral 
degree. 

Lower  Level  — Courses  numbered  from  100  to  299. 

Major — The  subject  or  area  of  specialization  or  emphasis  in  a degree  program. 

Part-time  Student  — An  undergraduate  student  undertaking  fewer  than  12 
units  of  study  in  the  Winter  Session.' 

Plagansm  — A form  of  cheating  by  means  of  the  unacknowledged,  literal  re- 
production of  ideas  and  material  of  other  persons  in  the  guise  of  new  and 
original  work.  See  Statement  on  Cheating,  page  15. 

Prerequisite  — A preliminary  requirement  which  must  be  met  before  registra- 
tion in  a prescribed  course. 

Probation  — A period  of  trial  for  a student  who.se  registration  is  subject  to  aca- 
demic conditions. 

Program — The  courses  of  study  organized  to  fulfill  an  academic  objective,  such 
as  a B.Sc.  program. 

Registration  — Formal  enrolment  in  courses. 

Regular  Student  — A student  who  is  registered  as  a candidate  for  a University  of 
Victoria  degree,  or  in  credit  courses  leading  to  a University  of  Victoria 
Diploma. 

Section  — The  division  of  a course,  e.g.  Section  YOl  of  French  100. 

Session  — Designated  period  of  time  during  which  courses  of  study  arc  ofTcred. 
i.e..  Winter  Session,  Summer  Session. 

Special  Student  — A student  who  is  admitted  to  credit  courses  but  who  is  not  a 
candidate  for  a University  of  Victoria  degree  or  diploma. 

Student  — A person  who  is  enrolled  in  at  least  one  credit  course. 

Term  — A period  of  time  in  the  academic  year:  a term  in  the  Winter  Session 
consists  of  13  weeks,  in  the  Summer  Session,  approximately  3 weeks  (F  = 
First  Term;  S = Second  Term), 

Transcript  — A copy  of  a student's  permanent  academic  record. 

Transfer  Credit  — Credit  for  courses  at  the  post-secondary  level. 

Undergraduate  Student  — A studen.  registered  in  an  undergraduate  f aculty  or  in 
a program  leading  to  a Bachelor's  degree  or  an  undergraduate  diploma. 

Unclassified — Refers  to  the  year  in  which  certain  students  are  registered. 

Upper  Level  — Courses  number  from  300  to  499. 

year  — A minimum  of  15  units  of  courses;  the  level  within  a program  of  study 
or  the  level  of  a course,  e.g..  First  Year  student.  First  Year  course  (Physics 
110). 

' See  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  for  graduate  students. 


CALENDAR  CHANGES 

I'he  official  acadeniit  year  Ix-gins  tin  July  I . ( Jianges  in  (.alenilat  legulations 
normallv  take  eff  eel  with  the  Ix-ginning  of  the  Winter  Session  eat  li  year.  Never- 
theless tile  University  reserves  the  right  to  revise  or  tancel  at  any  time  any  rule 
or  rcgulaiion  puhlisjied  In  the  Calendar  or  its  supplements. 

ACADEMIC  SESSIONS 

riit*  Winicr  Session  is  divided  inio  two  ternjs  — the  first,  Scptcrnlx*r  to  I)e- 
( cml)er;  the  second.  January  to  April.  The  pericKl  May  through  August  is  ad- 
ministered under  Summer  Studies.  The  ('alendar  Supplement  (or  Summer 
Studies  is  published  separately.  A list  of  credit  courses  oflcred  in  the  late  after- 
noon and  evening  is  also  published  separately.  (See  inside  front  cover.) 

PROGRAMS  OFFERED 

The  Ifiiivcrsity  offers  the  following  degrees  through  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
.Science,  the  Faculty  of  Fdui  ation.  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Faculty  of  Gra- 
duate Studies,  the  Fatuity  of  Flunian  and  Sixial  Development,  the  Faculty  of 
Law:  Bachelor  of  Arts;  Bachelor  of  Education  (Elementary  Curriculum)  and 
Bac  helor  of  Education  (Secondary  Curriculum);  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts;  Bache- 
lor of  Laws;  Bachelor  of  Music;  Bachelor  of  .Science;  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Nursing;  Bat  helot  of  .Social  Work;  Master  of  Arts;  Master  of  Education;  Mas- 
ter of  Fine  Arts;  Master  of  Music;  Master  of  Public  Administration;  Master  of 
Science;  Dex  tor  of  Philosophy.  Also  offered  are  programs  in  Education  for 
graduates  seeking  teat  her  certification  and  for  persons  wishing  to  teach  native 
latiguages,  a Diploma  Program  in  Public  Sector  Management  for  persons  in 
interior  centres  in  the  Province,  and  a Diploma  Program  in  ,Applied  Linguis- 
tics; all  of  whic  h are  c redit  programs. 

Co-operative  Education  Program: 

The  University  offers  students  in  certain  proiams  the  opportunity  to  under- 
take studies  involving  work  in  industry,  government  or  some  professions.  See 
page  28. 

ACADEMIC  ADVICE 

1 n choosing  undergraduate  degree  programs,  students  are  strongly  urged  to 
consult  the  Calendar  prescriptions  for  the  degree  program  desired.  Advice 
may  be  obtained  from  the  advising  centres  and  departments  of  the  faculties. 

Students  w ho  register  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  or  the  Faculty  of 
Fine  Arts  and  who  intend  to  undertake  studies  at  a later  date  in  the  Faculty  of 
Education  should  plan  their  programs  with  this  in  mind.  Advice  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  .Advising  Centre  of  the  Faculty  of  Education.  Similarly,  aca- 
demic advice  about  the  professional  programs  in  the  Faculty  of  Human  and 
Social  Development  is  available  from  faculty  members  of  the  appropriate 
school,  on  an  appointment  basis. 

PRE-PROFESSIONAL  STUDIES 

vSuidcnis  who  intend  to  tomplcie  a year  or  two  of  studies  and  then  transfer  to 
another  university  are  urged  to  design  their  program  so  that  they  will  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  other  institution  they  plan  to  attend.  In  this  connection,  by 
proper  selection  of  First  Year  courses  in  Arts  and  Science,  students  may  equip 
themselves  to  enter  the  first  year  of  Engineering,  Forestry,  and  the  second  year 
of  Agriculture.  Physical  Education,  Pharmacy,  at  certain  other  universities. 
C>)urses  preparatory  to  Medicine.  Dentistry,  Architecture,  etc.,  may  be  taken  at 
the  University  for  studies  elsewhere.  See  page  27.  Pre-Professional  Education. 
Advice  may  be*  obtained  from  the  Advising  Centre  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science. 


CAREER  INFORMATION 
AND  VOCATIONAL  COUNSELLING 

I'hc  Univer.siiN  recognizes  the  importance  of  career  planning  and  decision 
making,  and  all  students  are  urged  to  investigate  and  explore  career  opportu- 
nities early  in  their  I'niversity  stay,  especially  those  relating  to  their  academic 
studies.  The  Gounselling  Services,  the  Canada  Employment  Centre  on  Cam- 
pus, and  the  Alumni  As.sociation  are  available  to  students  with  career  questions 
and  concerns  A detailed  description  of  these  services  appears  on  pages  22,  24 
and  26. 

ENTRANCE  AWARDS  AND  FINANCIAL  AID 

The  University  oilers  a number  of  scholarships  to  students  entering  from 
senior  secondary  schools  in  British  Columbia.  Complete  details  about  these 
awards  and  other  entrance  awards  offered  by  agencies  outside  the  University 


fi  hiliinmilmn 


.,r<.  1 Hi  tlu-  tw.  k <)l  tl.H  Hilciulat.  Appliailion  tonns  may  Ix-obtaiiK'd  Iroin 

llu- (Mbic  ■>•  lilt-  Xdnimi'iii, 'live  Rcgistrai.  , ,,  „ -r,.  ,Ip 

Kinamial  aid  m Iumii.  s ..|k-i.  I.,  all  sMul.-iiTs  aiiciidmg  ihc  UimeiMly  arc  de- 
..  rib..d  imdm  l•.na„.  lal  ,-\id  al  ilu-  ba.  k ,,l  ibr  CaU-ndai. 

to  tmamial  aid  mac  br  ..blain.  d frum  llu-  Si. idem  Hnamial  Aid  ()  bee,  vcho.sc 
peison.iel  will  be  pleaded  lo  give  .vhal.  ver  advae  .md  assi.slame  ibey  can. 

HANDICAPPED  STUDENTS 

rhe  I mvei  sin  aims  ...  pi  ..vide  .idequale  services  and  iaeililies  torils  handi- 
eanped  slu.lenis.  Ubile  il.e  mimb.r  of  s.i.h  slndei.is  who  have  al  tended  has 
bec.V.ela.ivelv  small,  simlci.ls  wilt,  a » ide  range  of  disabilities  have  successfully 
<on.pl.-.ed  p.-ograms  a.  the  I'n.versiiv.  Vicloria  usually  has  little  snow  or  ice  in 
ihe  'vi.iie.iime,  ihe  . esiden.es  can  ac.ommodale  students  using  wheelchairs, 
ihe  bu.l.lings  on  . a.upus  a..'  l.ugeK  an  essible,  and  there  is  a continuing  effort 
111  impi'ove  an  .‘sibilitc  lo  the  facilities  of  ihc'  Lhiiceisity. 

.Services  lo  handi.  apped  students  are  provided  by  a number  of  students,  staff 
and  fai  iilu.  1 hese  sercii  es  .ire  outlined  in  a pamphlet  available  from  Admis- 
sions .Services  .Alili.aigh  .some  services  and  lacilities  may  be  limited,  every  ef- 
fort will  be  made  lo  assist  individual  slu.lenis, 

Handicaiiped  siudents  w ho  have  i|uestionsor  who  leel  they  may  need  special 
assislaiii  e should  .■oiiiact  Counselling  .Services. 


LIMITATION  OF  ENROLMENT 

1 he  Universilv  re.serves  the  right  lo  limit  enrolment,  and  to  limit  the  regis- 
tration in,  or  to  cancel  or  revise,  any  of  the  courses  listed.  The  curricula  may 
also  be  changed,  as  deemed  advisable  i)\  the  .Sc^nate  of  the  University. 

Except  in  spec  iai  circumstances,  no  student  utider  the  age  of  sixteen  may  be 
admitted  to  the  Kirsi  Year,  or  under  the  age  of  seventeen  to  the  Second  Year. 


LIMIT  OF  RESPONSIBILITY 


2.  Special  student  — A student  admitted  to  crcdii  courses  but  not  a candidate 
foi  a degree  or  diploma. 

Eor  categories  of  giacfuate  students,  see  faculty  of  (>raduate  Studies. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  UNDERGRADUATES  BY  YEAR 


of  Regular  Students  In  Year  is  based  on  the  number  of  units 


(ilassihcation 
completed,  as  follows' 

Below  12  units 
12  to  2b. .0  units 
27  to  4 1 ..5  units 
42  units  or  above 
42  to  .56.5  units 
57  units  or  above 


First  Year 
Second  Y'ear 
Third  Year 

Fourth  Year  (4  year  programs) 
Fourth  Year  (B.Ed  only) 
Fifth  Year  (B.Ed  only) 


Special  Students  are  unclassified  as  to  Year. 

COURSE  VALUES  AND  HOURS 


Each  course  which  is  offered  for  credit  has  a unit  value.  A full  course  normal- 
ly has  a value  of  .S  units.  In  the  course  outline  given  in  each  of  the  faculties,  the 
number  of  units  assigned  to  each  course  is  given  in  brackets  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  course  number.  Thus  ANTff  305  ( 1 V2)  indicates  that  Anthropology 
305  has  a value  of  I V2  units 

The  hours  assigned  for  lectures  or  seminars,  laboratory  or  practical  sessions 
and  tutorials  in  a course  are  indicated  in  the  following  examples: 


(3-0;  3-0) 
(3-0) 

(2-1;  2-1) 


(3-0-1) 


— 3 htiurs  lecture/seminar  per  week,  both  terms. 

— 3 hours  lecture/seminar  per  week,  one  term  only. 

— 2 hours  lecture/seminar,  1 hour  laboratory  or  practical 
session  per  week,  both  terms. 

— 3 hours  lecture/seminar  and  1 hour  tutorial  per  week, 
one  term  only. 


Fh<-  Universiti  of  \'i<  toria  accepts  no  responsibility  for  the  interruption  or 
continuan. of  anv  class  or  . ourse  .)f  instruction  as  a result  of  an  act  of  (xod, 
fire.  riot,  strike,  or  anv  cause  hevon.l  the  ctjntrol  of  the  University  of  Victoria. 

CATEGORIES  OF  STUDENTS 

Fa.  h siudeni  w h.)  has  been  authorized  to  register  in  a faculty  other  than  Gra- 
duate Studies  is  designated  as  one  of  the  following: 

1.  Regular  student  — .A  student  admitted  to  credit  courses  as  a candidate  fora 
degree  or  diploma 


The  period  in  which  a course  is  giv  en  is  indicated  by  the  use  of  one  of  the 
following: 

September-December 

)anuary-.\pril 

September-.April 

May-Augusi 

LECTURE  AND  LABORATORY  SCHEDULE 

The  schedule  of  classes  for  the  Winter  Session  is  published  in  early  )uly. 


ADMISSION 


Each  stiideni  is  l.■(luired  ,ts  pait  ..f  his  lust  appli.ation  to  furnish  the  infor- 
maiion  ne(fss:uy  lot  ihe  Universilv  recoid,  anti  to  sign  the  following 
tie.  laralion: 

/ lini'In  iircrf/l  ami  uihmil  la  Ihr  ^laluli's,  rub's  and  refrulatiaus,  and  ord- 

iiimitires  »/  Ihe  I 'iiiversitf  »/  Virlarm.  and  Ihe  Fm  ull\  in  whirh  I am  registered, 
and  la  any  amendmenh  iheiela  whirh  may  he  made  while  I am  a student  of  Ihe 
I 'i.iaetsily,  and  I jirami\e  la  ahserve  Ihe  same. 

See  page  I I l.ir  M.'th.  al  R.’.|uirem.  nl. 

Fri.|uiries  rel.iling  i.i  atl mission  i.i  the  Facully  .if  (iratluate  Studies  shtiuld  be 
atlilressetl  to  the  Dean  t)l  Gia.hiate  Stiitlies. 

Fnijuiries  rei.iting  1..  a.hmssi.)n  t.i  the  Fat  uliy  t>l  1 xw  should  he  atidres.sed  to 
the  Dean  til  I ,aw. 

All  ent]uiries  rei.iting  i.i  a.lmissitm  t.i  la.  nilies  other  than  (iratluate  Studies 
anti  Uiw  shtiuld  be  a.ldressetl  in  ihe  Diretloi  ol  Atlmission  Services.  Delails 
ftlllow 


APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION 

I I’ersoiis  seeking  ailmission  for  ihe  lirsl  lime  imisl  oblain  an  Applicalion  for 
.Atlmission  Iroin  ihe  Due.  loi  ol  Ailmission  Servites.  1 his  form  must  be  re- 
in 1 neil,  liillv  I iimpleletl.  lo  I he  Dire,  nil  ol  Admission  Services  by  ihe  tlate 
spetilied  loi  die  bn  ullv  or  piogiam  .ipplieil  \m  (see  inside  j rant  raver  af  this 
(ialendar). 

2.  Sliiflenls  ale  leminiletl  dial  all  i|ueslions  on  die  applitalion  form  must  be 
answei eil.  I n p.ii  In  ul.n.  sliiilents  ap|>lying  lor  linant  iaI  aiil  must  be  able  to 
give  llieii  So.  1,1 1 I USUI  an.  e number  Foi  example,  GovernmenI  requires 
dial  appli.  .lilts  lor  ( ian.id.i  Stutleni  I .nans  have  a Sot  iai  I nsui  ant  e number. 
Appination  foi  .1  numbei  may  be  ma.le  through  ibeGanatla  Fimployment 
.mil  Immigi.iiion  Gommission. 


3.  Persons  applying  for  admission  to  Summer  Studies  1983  who  plan  to  attend 
the  Winter  Session  1983-84  must  submit  an  .Application  for  Re-Registration 
to  Records  Services  (see  page  12),  anil  mav  apply  for  Winter  Session  up  to 
the  end  of  the  hrst  week  of  classes  in  Summer  Studies,  instead  of  the  end  of 
lime. 

4.  Each  applicant  applying  for  the  Hrst  time  must  arrange  for  official  tran- 
scripts of  secondary  school  records  and  of  any  higher  studies  taken  to  be 
sent  directly  by  the  issuing  institution  to  .Admission  Services.  Every  appli- 
cant is  required  to  state  the  names  of  all  educational  institutions  of  secon- 
darv  or  higher  level  attended  anil  to  submit  evidence  of  the  standing  ob- 
tained at  eacb.  In  atldition.  teachers  whose  professional  training  was  not 
compleied  within  10  years  prior  to  their  application  to  the  Faculty  of  Educa- 
tion must  submit  the  following  for  consideration  by  the  Faculty  Admissions 
and  .Adjudication  Gommittee: 

(a)  a resume  of  all  teaching  experience  including  dates,  locations  and  grade 
levels,  and  indicating  whether  full-time,  part-time,  or  substitution;  and 

(b)  a copy  of  the  most  recent  .Superintentient's  and/or  Principal's  Reports, 
and 

(c)  lctter(s)  from  Principal(s)  attesting  to  teaching  effectiveness  in  substitu- 
tion roles,  il  applicable,  and 

(d)  photoi  iipy  of  I'eachei 's  ( .aril  as  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

5.  .An  evaluation  payment  of  $35  must  accompany  the  application  for  admis- 
sion lor  everv  apiilicant  whose  reciirils  originate,  in  whole  or  in  part,  outside 
the  Provinteof  British  (.olumbia.  1 his  pavment  is  not  required  from  “visit- 
ing stuilents  or,  normally,  from  stuilents  who  have  completed  a university 
tlegree  (unless  an  evaluation  is  retiuireil  to  determine  atlmission  to  a specific 
pifigiam  at  this  University).  It  is  not  refimtlable,  nor  can  it  be  applied  to 
tuition. 


( :f  Ilf  ml  I iilfn nmtii'i 


().  (iatuiid.iU's  picsciitiii);  iransinpis  Irom  at.ulcinu  insliiiUi(Mis  t)ulsi(l<* 
Norlli  Amutu  a inav  In*  ii'quiicd  lo  supply  a ( alalo^tu*  oi  s\  tlalnis  sliowing 
!hr  de.si  i iption  ol  youi  s<*.s  siiidird  and  tin*  diiialion  ol  dmsf  louisfs. 

7.  Transdipls  in  lan^ua^t-s  oiIht  than  P.n^;lish  or  l iriu  ti  must  Ik*  siihiniiU'd 
(ogclhci  with  oHu  ial,  nnlai  i/t*d  iranslalions  into  l-nxhsh  or  hirnili. 

8.  I'hc  Univfisily  u‘st*i  vomIu*  i ijj;lu  to  limit  rmolnirnl.  In  addition,  although 
an  apphtanl  may  he  admissihlc  to  llu*  I niviMsiiN.  it  may  not  In*  possil)lr  to 
gran!  him  entry  to  ilu*  spciiiu  piogram  he  uouid  wish  to  follow. 

9.  Applieanl.s  should  tonsult  the  program  prei e(|insites  in  the  t fi.iri  opposite 
since,  in  certain  cases,  tfie  applicant  must  demonstrate  spetial  aptitudes 
I>evond  the  normal  academii  requirements,  e.g..  in  Music.  IMnsical  t.duca- 
lion,  etc. 

10.  All  applicants  will  be  informed  in  writing  of  their  at  ceptaiu  e or  rejection  as 
soon  as  their  applic  ant  can  be  |)roc  essed  by  .Admi.ssions  Services.  Appli- 
cants should  wait  for  written  confirmation  Ix'fore  setting  out  for  liniveisi- 
ly.  This  is  particularly  applicable  to  applicants  who  li\e  at  some  ccinsider- 
able  distance  from  V’ictoria. 

1 1 . An  applicant  who  does  not  meet  the  publishc'd  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  University  owing  to  exceptional  c it  c umstances  may  apply  for  a waiv- 
er of  the  specific  admission  regulation  to  the  Senate  (Committee  on  Admis- 
sion and  Re-registration.  c/o  the  Direc  tor  of  Admission  Services.  Such  a 
request  should  be  accompanic'd  by  the  required  application  foi  in  and  doc  - 
uments  mentioned  above  and  any  letters  of  support  f rom  per.sons  who  ate 
familiar  with  the  applicant's  abilities  and  circumstances. 

12.  Any  applicant,  including  those  mentionc'd  in  paragraph  1 1 , above,  whose 
application  for  admission  is  rcjcctc‘d  and  who  is  able  to  provide  informa- 
tion that  was  not  presented  initially  may  request  in  writing  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Admission  and  Re-regisiiation,  c/o  the  Direc  tor  of  Admis- 
sion Services,  that  his  application  be  reconsidered.  Such  a request  should 
include  the  additional  information  together  with  any  supporting  docu- 
ments from  persons  familiar  with  the  applicants  abilities  and 
circumstances. 

Any  such  candidate  whose  request  for  reconsideration  results  in  a nega- 
tive decision  has  the  right  of  final  appeal  to  the  Senate.  I.etlers  of  appeal 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  Senate,  and  should  include  a state- 
ment of  the  grounds  on  which  the  appeal  is  being  made.  .All  such  appeals 
must  be  lodged  with  the  Secretary  of  Senate  by  at  least  two  weeks  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  classes. 

13.  The  University  of  Victoria  does  not  lequire  applicants  to  undertake  the 
aptitude  and  achievement  tests  administered  by  the  (College  Kntrance  Kx- 
amination  Board  (CEEB).  Applicants,  particularly  those  from  outside 
British  Columbia,  may,  if  they  so  desire,  include  the  results  of  such  tests 
when  making  application  for  admission.  These  results,  however,  will  not 
be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  published  requirements  for  admission. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

The  following  regulations  notwithstanding,  the  University  reserves  the  right 
to  reject  applicants  for  admission  on  the  basis  of  their  overall  academic  records, 
even  if  they  technically  meet  entram  e requirements: 

1.  Applicants  from  British  Columbia  and  Yukon 
Secondary  Schools: 

The  qualifications  below  are  approved  by  the  Senate  of  the  University.  En- 
quiries relating  to  Secondary  School  (iraduation  should  be  addres.sed  to  the 
Ministry  of  Education,  Victoria,  B.C.,  or  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  appli- 
cant’s school  district. 

(a)  Graduates  of  Hiitish  Columbia  and  Yukon  Secondary  Schools: 

The  requirement  for  admission  to  the  University  in  1983-84  is  graduation 
from  senior  secondary  school,  as  prescribed  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  of  the 
Province  of  British  (-olurnbia,  with  a minimumoverall  average  of  in; 

(i)  English  12  plus  two  additional  acadennit  12  level  subjects  selected  from  the 
Curriculum  Reference  Chart  as  approved  by  the  Minisuy  of  Education. 
Acceptable  subjects  are  as  follows:  Algebra  12,  Biology  12.  Chemistry  12, 
French  12.  (ieography  l2.Cieology  12,  (Geometry  12,  (ierman  12,  History 
12,  Latin  12,  Literature  12.  Mathematics  12,  Physics  12,  Probability  and 
Statistics  12,  Spanish  12.  Western  Civilization  12; 

(ii)  Algebra  ID,  and  one  Science  II  oi  one  I>anguage  11  course; 

(iii)  English  1 1 and  Social  Studies  1 1 ; 

(iv)  Any  four  additional  (irade  XI  or  (nade  XII  courses  (other  than  P.E.  and 
Guidance  II). 

Normally,  applicants  must  have  fulfilled  the  above  requirements  by  June  of 
the  year  in  which  admission  is  being  sought. 

Additional  requirements  for  admission  to  speiifii  progiams  offered  b\ 

"The  former  Mathematics  1 1 (academic)  is  acceptable  in  lieu  of  Algebra  11. 


tfie  fatuities  of  iht*  UniM  isiis  air  shov\ii  m i)m  * bait  on  (Im  nest  pag< 

.Apphtants  whose  ovei all  avei  age  is  bri  wei-n  ( and  t ‘ will  Ih  i oiisidri  r<i  lot 
admission  bv  the  Sriiatt*  (.oinmiller  on  .Adnnssion  and  K<  m givh.tiion  •.hi<  h 
will  make  a geneial  assessment,  bastd  piiniaiilv  upon  {x  ifoMiiaiMr  ui  ai  .i 
demu  subjetls.of  lht*ii  capacit)  foi  sutcess  ,u  iht  t iiivi  isii' 

.Although  noimally  all  applitanis  will  bt  ir<|niied  lo  iii<  < i (iii  .tUo*  . giadn 
ates  lac  king  this  t etjuiremeni  mav  In*  t onsidei  eti  loi  admission  lo  < n i.nii  pi  o 
grams.  Sut  h applicants  are  im  iled  to  appiv  in  ilie  noi  mal  wa\  i na king  mjm  that 
the)  state  theii  choue  of  piogiam 

Applitanis  mav  not  reteive  Univeisiiv  tiedil  foi  s« mot  st(oiid.n\  mImm»1 
courses.  However,  appliiaiiLs  with  high  standing  mas  Im  gi anted  adxanxd 
phuement.  .Such  applitanis  ate  invited  to  lonsiill  with  iIm  drpai  liiienis  ton 
cerned  prior  to  registration  in  c muses. 

Applicants  who  meet  the  i eqiiiremeni  m liie  In  si  |>ai  agi  apli.  above,  a ml  who 
have,  while  enrolled  in  a Senior  .Seiondaiv  Sihool.  sm  < (*sslnllv  lomphiid 
courses  that  are  given  by  a British  Columbia  ( ollegc  .imt  at  t epied  loi  ii  aiisfei 
credit  by  the  University,  may  be  gianted  tiansfei  t u tlii  bu  sm  h touises,  sub 
ject  It}  the  regulations  in  Setlion  3(b).  on  pagt  1 1 .\llenlion  is  diawii.  in  pai 
ticular,  to  the  setond  paiagtaph  of  that  setlion 

*1  he*  above  regulations  appiv  to  tin*  gi <idiiaies  of  pubht  st  nioi  setond.iiv 
.schools  and  schoot.s  which  liolrl  membership  in  the  Biitish  (.oiniiibia  l*edt*i 
ation  of  Independent  Sch<M>l  As.stn  iationsoi  in  tin*  Independent  .Si  hools  .Asso 
ciation  of  British  Columbia. 

(/;)  Special  Admission  of  Distinguished  Studenh  still  Hi%i\lried  tn  Smioi  Secondats 
Schools  in  British  Columbia: 

(i)  Distinguished  senior  set ondat  v st  hool  students  mav  af)plv  ioi  tomliiional 
admission  to  the  University  piioi  to  giadu.ition  Imm  iheii  st*(omiaiv 
.sch(M)l  provided  that  the  following  (litetia  ate  met 

(a)  I he  student  inu.st  lx*  I ectnnmended  bv  the  Ih  innpal  of  Ins  st  litMil. 

(b)  riie  student  must  lx*  maintaining  a B avei  ag<*  m all  his  sul)|r(  is  and  ati 
A average  in  the  discipline  he  wisht*s  it)  siiulv  ,ii  the  I iiiveisiiv.  11  tin* 
student  elects  a discipline  not  taught  in  his  set  ontlai  v st  hotil,  his  Ih  in- 
cipal  must  make  a spet  ia!  iecommendaiit>n,  in  w ntitig.  stating  the  stu 
dent’s  particular  aptitudes. 

(c)  The  University  department  (t>meined  must  suppoit  the  student's 
application. 

(d)  The  student  must  lx*  completing  a total  of  at  least  12 1 ourses  in  ( »i  ades 
XI  and  XH  leading  to  graduation  and  should  iiotmailv  be  taking  as 
many  cour.ses  as  are  required  f«)i  access  to  st  holarships  offt'ied  bv  iht* 
Government  of  the  Province. 

(ii)  Students  interested  in  undertaking  tt)ur.ses  ami  who  hau  satisfied  tin* t ri- 
leria  in  (i),  a.  tod.  abtive  sht)uld  appiv  to  the  Diiecioi  ol  \dmission  Set  vict  s 
by  June  30  tor  full-ycai  ct>urses  t>r  half -\ ear  toui  ses  in  t*iiher  tei  in.  in  the 
Winter  Session. 

(iii)  The  University  will  accept  applicants  who  have  met  the  above  1 1 itt'i  ia  and 
will  register  them  as  "special  .students"  in  no  more  than  b units  of  work  in 
any  given  academic  .se.ssit)ii. 

(iv)  (Tedit  towards  a degree  will  bc‘ granted  bv  the  Universiiv  loi  toiiis«*ssut 
cessfully  completed  when  the  student  is  auihoti/ed  to  registei  in  <i  tlegree 
programme. 

(c)  Admission  from  British  Columbia  Ciadr  \lll 

Applicants  who  have  graduated  ttom  semoi  .set  omiai  v si  hools  m Bi  tush  v • 
lurnbia  and  who  have  undertaken  studies  in  the  tuiiitulmn  of  the  ioi>. 
(irade  XHI  of  British  Columbia  will  lx*  tonsideied  t)ii  an  individual  basis 
Those  w ith  gotxl  records  will  lx*  admissible;  tlu>se  with  marginal  rectirds  will  Ix' 
considered  by  the  Senate  Committee  t>n  .Admission  and  Re  legist  rat  ion,  which 
will  judge  each  case  separately. 

2.  Graduates  of  Secondary  Schools  Outside  British  Columbia  and 
the  Yukon: 

(a)  Graduates  oj  Canadian  Secondary  Sdwols: 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  requiteiiieiiis  show  n in  th<*  chai  t on  the  piev  lous 
page  and  the  specific  requirements  lx*low,  appliiants  ai<ideimi  leioitls  .m 
normally  retjuired  it)  meet,  m standing  and  in  sub|et  t mallet,  the  m (juii  emt-nis 
ft)i  admis.sitin  to  both  this  Universiiv  and  a letogni/ed  univeisuv  m tfteii  own 
Province  (the  Univeisity  of  Alberta  for  lesidentsof  the  Not  iliwesi  lei  iiloi  les). 
The  following  specific  requirements  appiv; 

Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba.  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  the  .North- 
west rcrriiories:  (irade  XII  graduation  with  a minimum  average  e(|uiva)ent  to 
the  British  Columbia  C+  on  the  followiiig:  English  \1  and  XII.  a Soual  Sci 
cncc  XI  (such  as  Hisltirv.  (icogiaphv.  etc.).  Malhemalus  XI  (academu).  one 
Science  XI  or  one  second  l,anguage  XI.  two  additional  (irade  Ml  atademu 
subjects  and  any  four  additional  (iiade  XI  or  XI 1 subjects  (ext  liulmg  P.E.  and 
Guid.mce  XI  or  equivalent). 

Ontario.  Either  a average  tm  lull  (ii  atle  \ 1 11.  t ompleicd  w it  Inn  om 
veai,  or  a iKY/c  average  m ( >i adt*  \1 1 on  the  .)-\eai  .Arts  .uul  St  leiu  c*  jii ogi <uu 
on  the  following;  English  XI  and  XII;  a Social  St  itm  e XI  (siuh  as  Hisioiv.  (a 
ography,  etc.),  Mathematics  XI  (academic),  one  St  icncc  XI  or  one  set  ond  l^n- 
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of  the  University  are  assembled  in  this  chart. 

nded 

R = Required 

0 

= Optional  but  Recomme 

DEGREE  PROGRAMS 

Gen  Adm. 

Alg" 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Comp 

Sci 

Geog 

Geom 

Hist 

Lang 

U 

Physics 

Prob  & 
Stats 

Science* 

(by  Faculty  and  Department  or  Sctxx)l) 

Req  Only 

12 

11 

12 

11 

12 

11 

12 

12 

12 

11 

12 

11 

12 

12 

11 

Vd 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 

Anthroookxiv 

0 

0 

O 

0 

U 

Att^onomv  (see  Notes  1 & 2) 

R 

0 

0 

Biochemisfrv  4 Microbiology  (see  Note  1) 

R 

R 

0 

0 

R 

0 

0 

Bioloav  (see  Note  1) 

R 

0 

0 

R 

0 

R 

0 

Chemistry  (see  Notes  14  2) 

R 

R 

R 

0 

0 

Classics  (incl  Greek  4 Latin) 

G 

Computer  Science  (see  Notes  2 4 3) 

R 

Economics  (see  Note  1 ) 

R 

English 

0 

French  Language  4 Literature 

G 

Geography  (see  Note  2) 

0 

0 

Germanic  Studies 

G 

Hispanic  4 Italian  Studies 

G 

History 

0 

0 

Linguistics  (B.A.)  (see  Note  2) 

0 

0 

0 

Unguistics  (B  Sc.) 

R 

0 

0 

0 

Mathematics  (see  Note  2) 

R 

Pacific  4 Oriental  Studies 

G 

Philosophy 

G 

Physics  (see  Notes  1 4 2) 

R 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Political  Science 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Psychology  (see  Note  4) 

0 

0 

0 

R 

0 

Slavonic  Studies 

G 

Sociology 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EDUCATION 

Education  (Elem)  (see  Note  5) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

R 

Education  (Sec)  (see  Note  5) 

Physical  Education  (see  Note  6) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

R 

Human  Performance  (see  Note  6)  Arts 

0 

0 

0 

0 

R 

Human  Performance  (see  Note  6)  Science 

0 

0 

R 

0 

0 

0 

Leisure  Studies  (see  Notes  2 4 6) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

R 

FINE  ARTS 

Creative  Writing  (see  Note  2) 

G 

History  in  Art 

G 

Music  (audition  required)  (see  Note  7) 

G 

Theatre  (see  Note  8) 

G 

Visual  Arts  (see  Note 

G 

HUMAN  A SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Child  Care  (see  Note  10) 

0 

Health  Information  Science  (see  Note  2) 

R 

R 

R 

0 

0 

Nursing  (see  Note  11)2  year  program 

0 

0 

Nursing  (see  Note  12)  4 year  program 

0 

R 

R 

R 

0 

Social  Work  (see  Note  13) 

0 

t in  addition  to  the  general  admission  requirements. 

Science  = Biology,  Chemistry,  Earth  Science,  Geology,  Physics. 
Mathematics  1 2 completed  prior  to  introduction  of  Algebra  1 2 is  acceptable. 

Language  11  may  be  a Beginning  Language  11  Locally  developed  lan- 
guage courses  wifi  be  considered  individually. 


Note  1 : Exceptions  may  be  made  by  the  Department  Although  the  equivalent  of 
Algebra  12  and  special  sections  of  first-year  Chemistry  and  Physics  are  available 
if  prerequisites  are  lacking,  students  planning  to  specialize  in  Astronomy,  Bio- 
chemistry, Biology,  Chemistry,  Microbiology  or  Physics  are  strongly  urged  to  com- 
plete Algebra  1 2,  both  Chemistry  1 1 and  1 2,  at  least  Physics  1 1 and  preferably 
Physics  12.  ’ r j 

Note  2;  Co-operative  Education  Programs  in  Chemistry,  Computer  Science,  Cre- 
ative Writing,  Geography,  Leisure  Studies,  Health  Information  Science,  Math  and 
Physics  (incl.  Astronomy)  are  available  and  information  may  be  obtained  by  con- 
tactirtg  the  Department  concerned. 

Note  3:  ^plicants  with  credit  for  Computer  Science  1 1 should  consult  the  Depart- 
ment of  Computer  Science  before  registering  in  Computer  Science  110. 

Note  4:  Recommended  — Algebra  1 2 or  Geometry  1 2 or  Probability  and  Statistics 


Note  5:  Except  for  Physical  Education  teaching  areas  of  study,  students  planning 
a B Ed  program  take  their  first  year  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  or  in  the 
Faculty  of  Fine  Arts.  They  are  referred  to  the  Education  Advising  Centre  when  con- 
sidering their  selection  of  teaching  areas  of  study.  In  the  second  year  students 
transfer  to  the  Faculty  of  Education. 

Note  6:  Contact  School  of  Physical  Education  early  as  enrolment  is  limited.  Dead- 
line for  PE.  experience  forms  is  May  31,  1983 

Note  7:  Music  requires  an  audition,  ^titude  test,  and  interview  for  admission  to  its 
programs  of  study.  Contact:  Administrative  Officer,  School  of  Music. 

Note  8:  Interview  recommended.  Theatre  requires  an  audition  for  admission  to  the 
Third  Year  of  the  “acting  specialty". 

Note  9;  First  Year  — no  portfolio. 

Advanced  Standing  (Second  Year  and  above)  — portfolio  required.  Contact 
Chairman  of  Visual  Arts. 

Note  10:  Requires  one  year  of  College  or  University  study,  including  appropriate 
courses  as  outlined  in  Calendar. 

Note  1 1 : RN  Certification  required  prior  to  aipplication. 

Note  12:  Plus  an  overall  average  of  “B"  in  Grade  12.  Program  subject  to  funding 
approval  for  1 983-84.  ^ 

Note  13:  Requires  two  years  of  College  or  University  study,  including  appropriate 
courses  as  outlined  in  calendar. 


(irrurat  Inlmmaliim  II 


({iiano  XI.  iwo  adclilioiial  Grade  XII  academic  subjccis  and  any  lour  additional 
(irade  XI  or  XII  subjects  (excluding  I’.E.  ami  (iuidance  XI  or  equivalent). 

Quelx'c:  la^  dipidinc  d'^ludes  coll^giales  (l).E.C.)  on  completion  ot  the  two- 
year  academic  course  ol  studies  with  a minimum  overall  average  ol  7()9( , at  a 
college  d'enseignement  gt)n^ral  et  professional  (C.Ei.G.ii.P.).  Usually,  this 
grants  placetnetU  in  Second  Year. 

Applicants  who  have  completed  two  semesters  at  a C.t.G.E^P.  with  a mini- 
mum overall  average  of  70S?  will  Ire  considered  for  admission  to  First  Year. 

Prince  Edward  Islatid:  At  least  a C average  on  the  First  Year's  courses  at  the 
University  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  or  the  equivalent.  (Credit  may  lx- given  for 
courses  appropriate  to  the  applicant's  proposed  program  at  the  University  ol 
Victoria.) 

Newfoundland;  An  average  of  at  least  60%.  with  no  failed  subjects,  in  the 
First  Year's  courses  at  the  Memorial  University  of  Newfoundland. 

(b)  Applicants  from  Other  Countries: 

If  none  of  the  qualifications  below  is  appropriate  to  the  country  in  which  they 
received  their  secondary  education,  applicants  may  apply  to  the  Director  of 
Admission  Services  for  consideration  on  an  individual  basis. 

(i)  British  General  Certificate  of  Education  (G.C.E.):  Standing  in  at  least  5 
subjects  including  English.  Mathematics,  a second  Language  or  a Lalxtra- 
tory  Science  and  two  academic  electives,  of  which  2 must  be  at  the  Ad- 
vanced (A)  Level.  A candidate  presenting  4 subjects.  3 at  the  A Level,  who 
meets  the  English,  Mathematics  and  Language/Laboralory  Science  re- 
quirements will  be  considered.  A minimum  overall  average  of  C on  the 
Ordinary  (O)  and  Advanced  Level  subjects  presented  is  required. 

(ii)  Cambridge  School  Certificate:  As  for  the  G.C.E.  (i)  above,  with  stated 
standing  in  Principal  and  Subsidiary  Level  courses,  respectively. 

(iii)  University  of  Hong  Kong  Matriculation  Certificate:  Standing  equivalent 
to  (i)  above. 

(iv)  Certificate  of  Matriculation  issued  by  a recognized  university,  indicating 
admissibility  to  that  university. 

(v)  United  State:  High  school  graduation,  with  studies  to  include  at  least:  8 
semesters  of  English,  6 semesters  of  a Sexial  Science  (such  as  Geography, 
History,  etc.),  6 semesters  of  Mathematics  (academic),  6 semesters  of  a Sci- 
ence or  one  second  Language,  4 additional  semesters  of  grade  XII  aca- 
demic subjects,  and  8 additional  semesters  of  Grade  XI  or  XII  subjects 
(excluding  P.E.  and  Guidance  XI  or  equivalent)  with  a grade  average 
equivalent  to  British  Columbia  C-t-  in  all  subjects  taken  in  Grade  XI  and 
XH. 

(c)  Applicants  uhth  International  Baccalaureate: 

Applicants  who  have  successfully  completed  the  International  Baccalaureate 
Diploma  requirements,  three  subjects  at  Higher  Level  and  three  subjects  at 
Subsidiary  Level,  are  eligible  to  receive  up  to  15  units  of  transfer  credit. 

3.  Admission  from  Colleges  and  Other  Universities: 

(a)  Application  Procedures: 

Applicants  are  considered  in  three  groups: 

(i)  Those  applicants  who  were  eligible  for  admission  to  the  University,  under 
Regulation  I or  2 above,  before  enrolling  in  another  post-secondary  insti- 
tution. and  who  have  maintained  an  average  at  least  equivalent  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Victoria  2.00  on  the  latest  attempted  full  year  or  equivalent  in 
college  or  university  courses  that  are  acceptable  for  transfer  credit  will  ap- 
ply as  described  in  Paragraph  I,  under  Application  for  Admission,  on 
page  8. 

(ii)  Those  applicants  who  were  not  eligible  for  admission  to  the  University  on 
leaving  secondary  school,  but  who  have  successfully  completed  at  least  12 
units  (8  semester  courses)  of  college  or  university  study  that  are  acceptable 
for  transfer  credit  and  who  have  maintained  an  overall  average  at  least 
equivalent  to  the  Unive.sity  of  Victoria  2.00  on  the  latest  attempted  full 
year  or  equivalent  of  study,  will  apply  as  described  in  Paragraph  1,  under 
Application  for  Admission  on  page  8. 

(iii)  Those  applicants  who  either  were  not  eligible  for  admission  to  the  Univer- 
sity on  leaving  secondary  school,  or  are  not  eligible  for  admission  under  (i) 
or  (ii)  above,  are  invited  to  apply  to  the  Director  of  Admission  Services  for 
individual  consideration  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Admission  and  Re- 
registration. 

(b)  Transfer  Credit 

Note:  for  applicanu  from  British  Columbia  Colleges:  the  University  of  Vic- 
toria Transfer  Guide,  which  is  available  from  Admissions  Services,  lists  those 
courses  that  are  acceptable  for  transfer  credit  at  the  University. 

Applicants  who  have  failed  their  last  year  or  who  have  an  overall  weak  record 
at  another  institution  will  not  normally  be  permitted  to  transfer  to  the  Universi- 
ty of  Victoria,  even  though  they  may  possess  the  admission  requirements  for 
secondary  school  graduates. 


rhose  pet  sons  planning  to  undertake  pi  eliminary  studies  at  another  institu- 
tion should  verily  in  advance  that  the  courses  whk  h they  piopose  to  take  else- 
where may  Ix' acceptable  lor  lianslei  credit  in  their  suirscqucnl  program  at  the 
University  of  Victoria. 

Transter  t ledit  granted  on  admission  may  or  may  not  be  applicable  to  the 
degree  program  selected  by  the  student,  that  is,  it  is  subject  to  the  same  regula- 
tions as  credit  earned  at  the  University  (See  Credit,  page  15). 

Transfer  credit  granted  in  a degree  program  is  limited  and  may  not  nornully 
Ix  applied  to  the  final  30  units  ol  the  program.  Exceptions  to  this  regulation 
rec|uire  the  approval  ol  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  concerned. 

II  a student's  performance  warrants  a review  of  transfer  credit  granted  on 
admission,  the  University  reserves  the  right  to  require  such  a student  to  make 
up  any  deficiencies  (without  additional  credit)  Ixfore  prexeeding  to  studies  at  a 
highei  level.  These  decisions  would  normally  be  taken  at  the  department  level. 

4.  Institutes  of  Technology  and  Colleges  of  Applied  Arts  and 
Technology: 

A student  with  a completed  Diploma  from  an  Institute  of  Technology  or  Col- 
lege of  Applied  Arts  and  rechnology  may  be  admitted  if  the  student  has  at- 
tained at  least  ati  overall  average  of  70%.  The  student  should  not  normally  ex- 
pect to  receive  more  than  15  units  of  credit,  but  in  individual  cases,  at  the 
dcscretion  of  the  dcpartment(s)  concerned,  more  credit  might  be  granted.  Ad- 
mission and  transfer  credit  consideration  will  be  given  for  a completed  two  year 
program  at  an  Institute  of  Technology  or  for  a three  year  program  from  a (x)l- 
lege  of  Applied  Arts  and  Technology. 

5.  Admission  of  Mature  Applicants: 

The  University  of  Victoria  is  most  willing  to  assist  persons  who  are  at  least  2 1 
years  of  age  to  complete  their  higher  education  even  though  they  may  not  pos- 
sess formal  university  entrance  requirements.  Students  who  have  taken  a fully 
year  or  equivalent  of  university-level  courses  should  apply  as  regular  students. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Admission  and  Re-registration  deals  with  appli- 
cants from  mature  persons  on  an  individual  basis.  Candidates  applying  for  ad- 
mission are  asked  to  carry  out  the  following  steps: 

(a)  Request  an  Application  for  Admission  by  writing  to  the  Director  of  Admis- 
sion Services. 

(b)  Return  the  .Application  for  Admission  together  with  a letter  written  by  the 
applicant  outlining  work  experience  and  relevant  personal  background, 
including  reasons  for  wanting  to  attend  university. 

(c)  Arrange  to  have  an  official  transcript  of  all  academic  work  sent  direedy  to 
Admission  Services  by  the  issuing  institution. 

(d)  Submit  two  reference  forms  from  employers  or  persons  who  know  the  ap- 
plicant well. 

An  interview  with  the  Director  of  Admission  Services  may  be  required  after  a 
completed  application  and  the  above-mentioned  letter,  forms  and  transcripts 
have  been  received. 

6.  Letter  of  Permission: 

Students  who  wish  to  take  courses  at  the  University  of  Victoria  for  credit  at 
them  home  unive  jity  must  have  a Letter  of  Permission,  in  lieu  of  an  official 
transcript,  sent  di.  ectly  by  the  issuing  institution  to  Admissions  Services,  Uni- 
versity of  Victoria.  For  further  information,  contact  the  Director  of  Admission 
•Services. 

7.  Applicants  Whose  First  Language  is  not  English: 

The  University  requires  that: 

(a)  .Applicants  for  admission  whose  first  Language  is  not  English,  and  who 
have  resided  in  Canada  or  other  English-speaking  countries  for  less  than 
three  years  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  session  applied  for,  must  uke  the 
Test  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language  (TOEFL)  and  submit  scores  by  July 
31.  A score  of  not  less  than  550  on  the  Test  of  English  as  a Foreign  Lan- 
guage is  requited  for  admission  to  the  University.  Applicants  whose  first 
language  is  not  English  but  who  have  resided  in  Canada  or  other  English- 
speakitig  countries  for  more  than  three  years  are  not  required  to  take  the 
Test  of  F'nglish  as  a Foreign  Language. 

Note:  Applicants  must  designate  the  University  of  Victoria  as  a receiving  insti- 
tution for  the  test  results.  Student  copies  are  not  acceptable. 

(b)  All  students  who  are  admitted  to  the  University  must  uke  the  British  Co- 
lumbia English  Placement  Test,  unless  they  have  passed  the  British  Cxtlum- 
bia  Scholarship  Examination  in  English  Composition  or  have  satisfied  one 
of  the  conditions  stipulated  for  transfer  students  or  are  exempted  under 
the  regulations  governing  part-time  students  or  students  in  an  unclassified 
year  (sec  English  Requirement,  page  13), 

Information  concerning  the  Test  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language,  and  the 
limes  and  places  at  which  it  is  administered,  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Edu- 
cation Testing  Service,  Princeton,  N J . 08540,  U.S.  A.  Applications  are  available 
from  the  University's  Counselling  Services. 
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RE-REGISTRATION 


All  enquiries  relating  to  re-registration  in  undergraduate  faculties  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Administrative  Registrar. 

APPLICATION  FOR  RE-REGISTRATION 

1.  Students  who  were  registered  in  a previous  session  at  the  University  must 
submit  an  Application  for  Re-registration  to  Records  Services  by  the  date 
specified  for  the  program  applied  for  (see  inside  front  cover  of  this  Calendar). 

2.  A student  who  has  been  required  to  withdraw  from  the  University  in  the 
past  because  of  unsatisfactory  progress  or  standing  and  who  wishes  to  be 
considered  for  re-registration  must  include  with  his  application  a letter,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Admission  and  Re-registration,  do  Re- 
cords Services,  which  states  why  the  student  believes  his  application  should 
be  accepted.  (See  Standing,  page  18.) 


Any  such  student  whose  request  for  re-registration  results  in  a negative 
decision  has  the  right  of  final  appeal  to  the  Senate.  Letters  of  appeal  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  Senate,  and  should  include  a statement  of 
the  grounds  on  which  the  appeal  is  being  made.  All  such  appeals  must  be 
lodged  with  the  Secretary  of  Senate  by  at  least  two  weeks  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  classes. 

3.  Students  who  have  registered  at  another  university  or  college  since  last  in 
attendance  at  the  University  are  required  to  state  the  names  of  all  educa- 
tional institutions  of  post-secondary  level  attended  and  to  submit  official 
transcripts  of  their  academic  records  at  the  institutions  attended,  by  the  due 
dates  shown  on  the  inside  front  cover  of  this  Calendar. 

4.  If  the  results  of  deferred  examinations  affect  the  standing  of  a student,  an 
Authorization  to  Re-register  will  not  be  issued  until  examination  results  are 
available. 


REGISTRATION 


Enquiries  relating  to  registration  in  undergraduate  faculties  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Administrative  Registrar.  Enquiries  relating  to  registration  in 
the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  Gra- 
duate Registration  and  Records. 

Completion  of  Registration: 

In  addition  to  completing  the  procedures  mentioned  above  under  the  head- 
ings Application  for  Admission  and  Application  for  Re-registration  all  stu- 
dents in  the  Winter  Session  are  required  to  register  at  times  announced  by  Re- 
cords Services.  Each  new  student,  by  his  Letter  of  Admission,  and  each 
returning  student,  by  his  Authorization  to  Re-register  will  be  informed  of  the 
time  and  place  for  registration.  Sessional  fees  are  payable  at  the  time  of 
registration. 

All  Letters  of  Admission  or  Authorizations  to  Re-register  that  are  not  used  to 
register  in  the  term  and  session  to  which  they  apply  are  automatically  cancelled. 
Students  who  are  issued  a Letter  of  Admission  or  Authorization  to  Re-register 
for  September  may  not  use  this  codument  for  entry  in  January  (see  Registra- 
tion for  One  Term  Only). 

Registration  in  any  course  is  not  confirmed  until: 

(a)  all  course  prerequisites  have  been  met; 

(b)  the  required  registration  procedures  have  been  completed; 

(c)  all  required  fees  have  been  paid  (see  Fee  Regulations,  page  2 1 , paragraph 
4);  and 

(d)  classes  in  the  course  have  begun  and  the  student  is  in  attendance. 

Departments  reserve  the  right  to  cancel  the  registration  in  a course  of  a stu- 
dent who  fails  to  attend  that  course  within  seven  calendar  days  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  term,  or  of  any  student  who  is  not  able  to  demonstrate  that 
all  course  prerequisites  have  been  met. 

A student  who  for  medical  or  compassionate  reasons  is  unable  to  attend  a 
course  during  the  first  seven  calendar  days  of  the  term  may  apply  to  the  depart- 
ment within  that  time  to  confirm  registration  in  that  course  and  the  depart- 
ment may  confirm  the  registration. 

(See  Student  Responsibility,  page  1 2,  Attendance  at  Lectures,  page  14,  and  Vo- 
luntary Withdrawal,  page  18.) 

Student  Responsibility 

Students  are  responsible  for  ensuring  that  their  courses  have  been  chosen  in 
conformity  with  Calendar  regulations.  Also,  each  student  is  responsible  for  the 
completeness  and  accuracy  of  his  registration.  He  must  ensure  that  there  is  no 
discrepancy  between  the  program  he  is  following  and  that  recorded  in  Records 
Services  and  that  all  changes,  including  those  in  address  and  telephone  num- 
ber, are  reported  promptly  to  Records  Services.  A student  may  not  take  courses 
for  whit  h he  has  not  registered,  and  may  not  drop  courses  without  permission. 
A student  who  registers  in  a course  for  which  he  has  previously  received  credit 
or  for  which  he  has  received  equivalent  credit  on  transfer  must  indicate  this  by 
entering  DUP  (duplicate)  on  his  registration  forms. 

Students  who  have  credit  for  courses  taken  more  than  seven  years  ago  at  the 
University  must  consult  the  departments  to  ensure  that  courses  ihey  may  wish 
to  take  have  not  been  taken  previously  under  a different  number. 

A letter  mailed  to  a student’s  address  as  currently  on  record  in  Records  Ser- 
vices will  be  deemed  adequate  notification  to  the  student  for  all  matters  con- 
cerning the  University. 


Late  Registration: 

The  period  for  late  registration  in  the  Winter  Session  is  the  first  five  days  of 
classes;  in  the  Summer  Studies,  the  first  two  days  of  classes. 

Students  with  Unsatisfactory  Standing: 

No  student  with  unsatisfactory  standing  will  be  permitted  to  register  without 
permission  of  the  faculty  concerned. 

Registration  for  Both  Terms  In  Winter  Session: 

Students  planning  to  undertake  studies  in  both  terms  of  the  Winter  Session 
must  register  in  September  for  all  courses  they  intend  to  take,  including  half- 
year  courses  beginning  in  January. 

Registration  for  One  Term  Only: 

If  suitable  half-year  courses  are  available,  students  eligible  to  register  in 
Third  or  Fourth  Year  or  higher  (those  holding  acceptable  credit  for  27  units  or 
more)  may; 

(a)  Register  during  the  regular  September  registration  period  for  a program 
of  half-year  courses  to  be  taken  in  the  First  Term  only.  (See  inside  front  cover 
for  due  dates  for  application.) 

(b)  Register  on  the  first  day  of  classes  in  January  for  a program  of  half-year 
courses  to  be  taken  in  the  Second  Term  only  (applications  due  by  Novem- 
ber 30). 

Changes  in  Registration: 

1 . Students  may  add  and  drop  courses  during  the  first  ten  days  of  classes  in  the 
First  Term  and  during  the  first  ten  days  of  the  Second  Term  upon  submis- 
sion of  the  appropriate  change  form  to  Records  Services. 

2.  Students  may  drop  First  Term  courses  until  the  last  day  of  classes  in  October 
and  Full  Year  and  Second  Term  courses  until  the  last  day  of  classes  in  Febru- 
ary provided  they  submit  the  academic  change  form  to  Records  Services, 
signed  by  the  appropriate  Dean.  Failure  to  notify  Records  Services  by  the 
specified  date  will  result  in  the  student  receiving  a failing  grade  for  the 
courses.  (See  fee  charged  for  dropping  a course,  page  20.) 

3.  A student  who  has  a grade  of  E or  F in  the  First  Term  course  may  re-register 
in  the  course  if  it  is  offered  in  the  Second  Term,  provided  that  he  will  be 
registered  in  not  more  than  18  units.  A student  who  has  an  E in  the  First 
Term  course  may  take  a Second  Term  course  which  lists  the  First  Term 
course  as  a prerequisite  only  with  the  ptermission  of  the  department 
concerned. 

4.  Any  undergraduate  student,  who  after  registration  decides  to  drop  all 
courses,  is  withdrawing  from  the  University  and  must  notify  Records  Ser- 
vices in  writing.  (See  Withdrawal,  page  18.) 

Concurrent  Registration  at  Another  Institution: 

Normally  a student  may  not  be  registered  concurrently  in  courses  offered  at 
the  University  of  Victoria  and  in  university  level  courses  offered  at  another  in- 
stitution. In  exceptional  circumstances,  such  registration  may  be  permitted  but 
only  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  concerned  or  the  Admin- 
istrative Registrar. 


(,rurral  Infonruitwn  / ? 


Registration  In  Graduate  Courses  by  Undergraduates: 

Sliidcms  in  llu  ii  linal  vrai  ol  a Baclu-loi  s clc({rfc  program  who  have  a grade 
point  average  ol  al  least  6.00  in  the  previous  year  s work  may  be  permitted  to 
register  in  up  to  3 ttnits  ot  gradtiate  cotirses  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
department  concertietl  and  with  the  con.scnt  of  the  Dean  of  Graduate  Studies. 
Studettls  in  the  Public  Administration  Diploma  program  who  have  completed 
at  least  9 units  of  course  wot  k,  and  have  a grade  point  average  of  at  least  6.00, 
may  bo  permitted  to  register  in  up  to  4.5  units  of  graduate  courses  in  Public 
Administration  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Director  and  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Dean  of  Graduate  Stttdies.  Apart  from  students  admitted  to  the 
Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies,  no  students  other  than  those  mentioned  above 
may  register  in  giaduate  courses. 

Application  for  Graduation: 

See  Graduation,  page  16. 


ENGLISH  REQUIREMENT  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

All  students  enrolling  for  the  first  time  (with  exceptions  noted  below)  are 
required  to  write  the  British  Columbia  English  Placement  Test,  unless  they 
have  passed  the  British  Columbia  Scholarship  Examination  in  English  Compo- 
sition. Results  in  either  test  are  valid  for  placement  purposes  for  the  two  aca- 
demic years  following  the  writing  ol  the  test. 

Students  who  achieve  a satisfactory  standing  in  the  British  Columbia  English 
Placement  Test  (or  the  British  Columbia  Scholarship  Examination  in  English 
Composition)  shall  be  deemed  to  have  satisfied  the  University  English  Require- 
ment and  need  take  only  those  English  courses  which  may  be  required  in  their 
degree  program.  Students  who  fail  to  achieve  a satisfactory  standing  in  the 
British  Columbia  English  Placement  Test  are  directed  as  follows: 

— Those  whose  first  language  is  English  must  register  in  English  099  for  the 
first  term  and  in  English  1 15  for  the  second  term.  Students  in  English  099 
may  not  take  any  other  English  course  until  they  have  completed  099. 
Those  who  fail  English  099  in  the  first  term  must  repeat  the  course  in  the 
second  term.  If  such  students  fail  the  course  again,  they  may  repeat  it  only 
in  the  subsequent  summer  session;  should  they  not  do  so,  or  do  so  and  fail, 
they  will  normally  be  denied  permission  to  return  to  the  University  in  any 
future  session  until  they  have  demonstrated  the  required  level  of  compe- 
tence in  English.  Such  denials  are  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Admission  and  Re-registration.  Student  may  also  take  English  099  in 
Summer  Session  prior  to  their  first  year  at  the  University;  such  students 
would  then  take  English  115  in  the  Fall,  unless  they  fail  English  099  (in 
which  case  they  would  still  have  three  opportunities  to  pass  the  course).  In 
all  cases,  English  1 1 5 must  be  taken  in  the  term  following  successful  comple- 
tion of  099  and  must  be  taken  in  each  subsequent  term  attended  until 
passed.  (Any  deviation  from  this  sequence  must  have  approval  from  the 
Director  of  Freshman  English.)  U pon  successful  completion  of  English  1 1 5 
these  students  will  have  satisfied  the  University  English  Requirement. 

— Those  whose  first  language  is  not  English  must  follow  the  same  procedure 
as  for  those  whose  first  language  is  English,  but  such  students  may  be  re- 
quired to  take  Linguistics  099  either  instead  of  or  before  English  099  ac- 
cording to  their  performance  on  the  test  and  the  decision  of  the  English  and 
Linguistics  departments.  Students  who  are  required  to  take  Linguistics  099 
will  be  admitted  to  the  University  only  in  September  when  the  course  begins 
and  will  follow  one  of  these  patterns: 

(i)  Some  students  may  be  permitted  to  move  out  of  Linguistics  099  at  the  end 
of  first  term,  and  will  then  proceed  to  English  099  or  English  1 1 5 accord- 
ing to  the  decision  of  the  Linguistics  099  instructor  and  the  Director  of 
Freshman  English.  Students  who  wish  to  appeal  an  assignment  to  English 
099  at  this  stage  may  take  a diagnostic  test;  if  they  pass  it  they  will  be  per- 
mitted to  move  directly  into  English  115. 

(ii)  Upon  completion  of  Linguistics  099,  some  students  will  be  permitted  to 
move  directly  into  English  1 15. 

(iii)  Upon  completion  of  Linguistics  099,  some  students  will  be  required  to 
take  English  099  prior  to  English  115.  Students  who  wish  to  appeal  this 
decision  may  take  a diagnostic  test;  if  they  pass  it  they  will  be  permitted  to 
move  directly  into  English  115. 

(iv)  Students  who  fail  Linguistics  099  will  be  required  to  repeat  the  course  in 
the  next  year.  If  they  pass  the  course  at  the  second  attempt,  they  will  pro- 
ceed according  to  (i),  (ii)  or  (iii)  above;  if  they  fail  Linguistics  099  at  the 
second  attempt,  they  will  be  required  to  withdraw  from  the  University  for 
insufficient  command  of  the  language  of  instruction. 


For  students  who  are  placed  initially  in  either  English  099  or  Linguislii  > 099, 
successful  completion  of  English  1 15  is  necessary  to  satisfy  the  Univeisily  F.n- 
goish  Requirement.  There  must  be  no  interruption  in  the  sequenie  of  couises 
without  the  permission  of  the  Director  of  Freshman  English.  The  re|K'liiion  of 
Linguistics  099,  English  099,  or  English  115  must  also  occur  in  ihe  next  leim 
attended.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  early  weeks  ol  F.nglish  099  and  Linguis- 
tics 099  students  may  be  switched  from  one  course  to  the  other  u[)on  the  ret- 
ommendation  of  the  instructor. 

Exceptions: 

I.  Students  in  an  Unclassified  Year 

Such  students  (those  who  are  taking  courses  on  a Ix-ttcr  of  I'erinission  oi 
those  who  already  have  a university  degree)  are  not  obliged  to  satisfy  the 
University  English  Requirement. 

II.  Part-time  Students 

Part-time  students  are  not  obliged  to  take  the  British  Columbia  English 
Placement  Test  or  otherwise  satisfy  the  University  English  Requirement 
until  they  have  accumulated  six  units  of  credit,  or  wish  to  enrol  in  any  Fing- 
lish  course.  As  soon  as  either  of  these  situations  arises,  the  student  will  be 
required  to  take  the  British  Columbia  English  Placement  Test  and  to  pro- 
ceed, with  regard  to  English  courses,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  enroll- 
ing for  the  first  time. 

III.  Transfer  Students 

Students  who  enter  the  University  from  other  post -secondary  institutions 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  satisfied  the  University  English  Requirement  if 
they  meet  any  of  the  following  conditions: 

1 . Satisfactory  British  Columbia  English  Placement  Test  scores  not  more 
than  two  years  old. 

2.  Pass  in  the  British  Columbia  Scholarship  Examination  in  English  Com- 
position not  more  than  two  years  old. 

3.  Specific  equivalency  for  English  115  or  215. 

4.  Specific  equivalency  for  any  two  of  English  116,  121,  and  122. 

5.  Three  units  or  more  of  transferable  English  and  B - average  in  those 
courses. 

6.  Six  units  or  more  of  transferable  English. 

If  none  of  these  conditions  are  met,  students  will  be  required  to  take  the 
British  Columbia  Placement  Test  and  to  prtxeed,  with  regard  to  English 
courses,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  enrolling  for  the  first  time. 

Students  in  British  Columbia  senior  secondary  schools  can  obtain  informa- 
tion about  the  British  Columbia  Placement  Test  and  the  Scholarship  Examina- 
tion in  English  Composition  from  their  school  principal.  Students  coming  from 
other  provinces  or  countries  should  obtain  information  about  these  tests  from 
Admissions  Services  at  the  University. 

AUDITING  A COURSE 

An  individual  who  is  either  a registered  student  or  a member  of  the  commu- 
nity may  be  permitted  to  audit  up  to  3 units  of  undergraduate  courses  in  a ses- 
sion. Registration  as  an  Auditor  is  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  The  individual  must  receive  permission  from  the  department  concerned. 

(b)  Admittance  to  the  class  is  dependent  upon  the  class  size  and  other  factors 
that  the  instructor  and  the  department  establish. 

(c)  The  degree  of  participation  in  the  course  is  at  the  discretion  of  the 
department. 

(d)  Attendance  shall  grant  no  entitlement  to  an  academic  record  of  such  atten- 
dance and  shall  not  be  considered  as  meeting  admission,  prerequisite  or 
course  requirements  for  any  University  credit  progi  am. 

(e)  Graduate  courses  are  not  open  to  persons  who  are  not  registered  in  the 
Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies,  except  as  provided  by  the  regulations  of  that 
Faculty. 

(f)  The  fee,  shown  in  the  fee  schedule  in  the  Calendar,  is  payable  at  the  time  of 
registration.  (See  para.  8,  page  21.) 

INDIVIDUALLY  SUPERVISED  STUDIES 

Individually  supervised  studies  may  be  undertaken  during  the  Winter  Ses- 
sion; such  studies  will  normally  consist  of  Directed  Studies  courses.  Students 
interested  in  pursuing  such  studies  should  contact  the  Advising  Centre  in  the 
Faculty  of  Education  or  the  appropriate  department  chairman  or  director  in 
the  other  faculties.  The  availability  of  such  courses  will  be  determined  by  the 
department  concerned. 

For  individually  supervised  studies  in  the  Summer  see  the  Summer  Studies 
Supplement  to  this  Calendar. 


H General  Information 


MEDICAL  REQUIREMENT 

Students  reRistering  for  the  first  time  in  the  Winter  Session  are  required  to 
submit  a health  history.  The  necessary  form  will  be  available  at  registration. 
Students  must  complete  the  form  and  submit  it  to  Health  Services  as  soon  as 
possible.  A medical  examination  is  not  compulsory  except  for  resident  stu- 
dents and  those  taking  Physical  Education  courses.  The  medical  examina- 
tion  is  not  provided  by  the  University;  it  must  be  obtained  at  the  students 

own  expense.  . j i 

The  university,  through  the  Health  Services,  may  require  a student  to  take 
a medical  examination  at  any  time  during  his  attendance  at  the  University. 
This  measure  exists  to  safeguard  the  medical  welfare  of  the  student  body  as  a 
whole. 


Students  not  Residents  of  Canada: 

Students  who  are  not  residents  of  Canada  are  required  to  produce  evi- 
dence of  adequate  sickness  and  hospital  insurance  coverage  before  registra- 
tion can  be  considered  complete. 

Such  students  are  not  eligible  to  receive  hospital  or  medical  insurance 
from  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  until  they  have  established  residency 
in  the  Province  for  12  consecutive  months.  In  the  interim  they  must  pur- 
chase hospital  and  medical  insurance  as  a condition  of  registration. 

Further  information  is  found  under  Health  Services,  page  23. 


AVENUES  OF  APPEAL  AND  REDRESS 


Students  who  feel  unjustly  treated  within  the  University  are  encouraged 
to  seek  all  avenues  of  appeal  open  to  them.  In  particular,  in  cases  where  stu- 
dents have  problems  involving  individual  faculty  members  and  wish  to  seek 
redress,  they  may  do  so,  without  fear  of  consequence,  through  any  of  the 
following  channels,  but  before  doing  so,  are  urged  to  discuss  the  matter 
withthe  individual  faculty  member  concerned:  Counselling  Services,  the 
Student/Faculty  Committee  or  similar  committee,  the  departmental  chairr 
man  or  director,  the  Dean  or  the  President.  In  addition,  students  may  wish  to 
consult  the  Alma  Mater  Society’s  Ombudsman.  (See  page  25).  In  any  event, 
should  all  appropriate  recourses  be  to  no  avail,  students  have  the  right  of 


ACADEMIC 

Students  should  refer  to  the  Calendar  entries  of  the  individual  faculties  for  any  addi- 
tional or  more  specific  academic  regulations. 

ATTENDANCE  AND  COURSE  LOAD 
Attendance  at  Lectures: 

A student  is  expected  to  attend  all  lectures  in  each  course  for  which  he  is 
enrolled.  Admission  to  a lecture  or  laboratory  may  be  refused  by  the  instruc- 
tor for  lateness,  misconduct,  inattention  or  neglect  of  duty.  A student  who 
neglects  his  academic  work,  including  assignments,  may  be  debarred  from 
the  Christmas  or  the  final  examinations  in  a course.  (See  Term  Assignments  - 
Debarment  from  Examinations,  page  16.). 

Absence  Consequent  on  Illness: 

Students  who  are  absent  because  of  illness,  an  accident  or  family  affliction 
should  report  to  their  instructors  on  return  to  classes. 

Minimum  Course  Load: 

Credit  for  courses  may  be  accumulated  by  full-time  or  part-time  studies  in 
the  Winter  Session,  or  by  studies  in  the  Summer  Session.  In  certain  pro- 
grams, however,  students  are  expected  to  commit  themselves  to  studies  in 
the  Winter  Session  and  to  a specific  number  of  units  of  courses;  for  example. 
Honours  programs  in  Arts  and  Science  require  1 5 to  1 8 units  in  each  Winter 
Session.  Students  are  therefore  referred  to  the  Calendar  entries  of  the  indi- 
vidual faculties  for  information  on  programs  that  require  a commitment  to  a 
specific  number  of  units  of  courses  in  each  Winter  Session. 

Students  should  note  that  present  regulations  governing  Canada  Student 
Loans  require  a minimum  enrolment  of  9 units,  and  that  to  qualify  for  near- 
ly all  undergraduate  scholarships,  bursaries  and  prizes  administered  by  the 
University,  the  terms  of  the  awards  require  enrolment  in  a minimum  of  15 
units  in  each  Winter  Session,  except  as  noted  on  page  226. 

Maximum  Course  Load: 

The  maximum  number  of  units  a student  is  permitted  to  undertake  in  the 
Winter  Session  is  1 8. 

An  undergraduate  student  is  permitted  to  enrol  in  not  more  than  9 units 
of  course  work  during  the  period  from  May  to  August,  but  at  any  one  time  a 
student  may  not  be  enrolled  in  courses  such  that  the  sum  of  the  units  for  each 
course  divided  by  the  number  of  weeks  over  which  the  course  extends  is 
greater  than  one  unit  per  week. 

Final  Year  Studies: 

Normally,  all  students  must  complete  the  hnal  15  units  of  courses  at  the 
University  of  Victoria.  In  exceptional  circumstances,  however,  a student  may 
take  the  final  year  of  study  at  another  university,  subject  to  the  regulations 


final  appeal  to  the  Senate.  Such  appeals  should  be  lodged  in  writing  with  the 
Secretary  of  Senate.  Unless  provided  for  otherwise  in  a specific  Calendar 
regulation  an  appeal  to  the  Senate  must  be  filed  within  six  months  of  the 
decision  being  appealed. 

PETITIONS 

Students  whose  circumstances  are  such  that  an  academic  regulation  ap- 
pears to  cause  them  undue  hardship  are  encouraged  to  consult  their  faculty 
advising  centre  or  departmental  chairman  to  determine  whether  the  regula- 
tion is  subject  to  waiver  by  the  Dean  of  the  faculty  on  petition  by  a student. 


mentioned  under  Graduation,  page  18,  and  to  the  prior  consent  of  the  Dean 
of  the  faculty  concerned. 

A student  authorized  to  attend  another  institution  who  accepts  a degree 
from  that  institution  abrogates  his  right  to  a University  of  Victoria  degree 
until  he  has  satisfied  the  University’s  requirements  for  a second  bachelor's 
degree.  (See  page  19.) 

REGULATIONS  CONCERNING  PRACTICA* 

General: 

Through  its  several  faculties*,  the  University  reserves  to  its  individual  de- 
partments, schools  and  programs,  the  right  to  approve  any  agency  or  institu- 
tion that  provides  placements  for  student  practica,  and  to  change  any 
placement  assigned  to  a student.  The  student,  however,  has  the  right  to  be 
informed  in  writing  of  the  reasons  for  any  change  in  placement.  While  the 
University  accepts  a responsibility  to  provide  a sufficient  number  of  practi- 
cum  opportunities  to  serve  the  needs  of  all  registered  students,  a student 
may  be  required  to  withdraw  from  a practicum  course  if  none  of  the  avail- 
able practicum  agencies  will  accept  that  particular  student. 

Dates: 

The  dates  of  practica  will  be  established  by  each  faculty,  department, 
school  or  program,  and  will  be  announced  to  the  students  involved  at  the 
beginning  of  each  term. 

Attendance: 

Attendance  at  practicum  activities  is  required.  Students  are  expected  to 
notify  the  placement  agency  whenever  practicum  appointments  cannot  be 
kept,  and  also  to  inform  the  course  instructor. 

Unethical  or  Unprofessional  Behaviour: 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  course  instructor  to  inform  students  of  the 
criteria  by  which  unethical  or  unprofessional  behaviour  will  bejudged  in  the 
practicum  setting.  Instructors  who  refuse  students  continued  participation 
in  a practicum  for  misconduct  or  repeated  absence  must  immediately  discuss 
the  matter  with  their  director  or  chairman,  who  shall  then  either  inform  the 
students  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  may  resume  participation  in  the 
practicum  or  require  them  to  withdraw  from  the  practicum  course  and  in- 
form them  of  the  reasons  for  this  in  writing. 

All  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Education  placed  in  schools  for  teaching 
practica  will  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  School  Act  and  the  B.C.T.F. 
Code  of  Ethics.  Any  such  student  may  be  required  to  withdraw  from  a practi 

* Approved  for  the  Faculty  of  Education  and  the  Faculty  of  Human  and 
Social  Development. 


REGULATIONS 
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i tiiii  Itir  \ iolalMHi  ol  aii\  |>.in  ol  llu'  Schooi  Aft,  or  iV(-.  1 .K  (.o<ic  oi  Kthits  oi 
upon .( \vi  iitr'ii  ol  drr  1 1 oni  f lu  Hoard  ot  Srhool  1 riislrrs  in  dif  (iisl i ir  I whcrr* 
die  sliidi'iil  IS  plan'd. 

All  siiuli  iiis  in  llif  l-ai  iihv  ol  1 lunian  and  Sot  lal  Dt  velopmcnt  will  lx-  sub- 
jt'ci  lo  dir  provistons  til  dir  lodrs  ol  rdiits  ol  dirii  rrsjx'cdvr  professions, 
and  iiiav  Ix'  rrt|niird  lo  wididraw  Iroin  die  pratlKiiin  lor  violating  diesr 
piovisions. 

Denial  and  Withdrawal: 

(a)  Denial 

Stndrnts  will  be  denied  die  practirum  rxperirnte  il  dieir  preparatory 
work  is  considered  nnsalislanory  by  llie  Dean  ol  the  faculty. 

(b)  Ret|uired  Wididrawal 

Students  inav  be  rctpiired  lo  w'itiulraw  froiii  the  praelicuni  witb  a failing 
grade  il  llicir  perloi  iiiaiit  e in  the  prac tieuni  or  ibeir  pratlicum  prepara- 
tion is  consideied  unsatislaclory  by  the  Dean  ol  the  faculty. 

(t)  Voluntary  Wiilidiawal 

Students  seeking  voluntary  witlidrawal  Ironi  a praclit  uni.  wrhelher  per- 
nianeni  or  teinporarv.  inusi  receive  perniission  to  do  so  Irotn  tbeir  facul- 
ty supervisoi. 

(il)  Notification  ol  Ret  orris  Services 

Students  who  withdraw  voluntarily  Irom  a praelicuni  must  notify  Re- 
i orris  .Services  in  writing.  Studenls  who  are  required  to  withdraw  from  a 
practicuin  will  be  withrlrawn  f rom  any  course  involved  by  written  notih- 
cation  from  the  Dean  lo  Records  .Services. 

Re-admissfon: 

II  students  who  have  withdrawn  from  a practicurn  lor  whatevei  reason 
later  wish  to  re-enter  the  practicurn  they  must  apply  for  re-admission  to  the 
course  and  should  not  assume  that  re-admission  is  guaranteed. 

Appeals: 

riie  normal  avenues  of  final  appeal  (see  above)  arc  available  to  students 
who  have  been  required  to  withdraw  from  a practicurn.  Studenls  in  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Human  and  .Social  Development  may  appeal  the  decision  of  the 
schixil  director  to  the  Faculty's  Ciommittee  on  Professional  Behaviour  in 
Prartica  Ivefore  it  is  sent  to  the  Dean  for  a hnal  derision.  Students  in  the  Fac- 
ulty ol  Education  may  follow  regular  appeal  procedures  within  that  Faculty. 

CREDIT 

Accumulation  of  Credit: 

Successful  coniplcliun  of  a credit  course  entitles  the  student  to  the  record- 
ing of  such  credit  on  his  academic  record.  The  application  of  such  credit  to  a 
degree  or  diploma  program,  however,  is  subject  lo  the  regulations  governing 
the  requirements  of  the  program.  In  the  case  of  a course  for  which  credit  has 
Ix'cn  received  and  which  is  repealed,  the  units  will  be  shown  on  the  student’s 
record  in  each  instance  but  will  count  only  once  toward  the  degree  or  diplo- 
ma unless  the  course  is  designated  as  one  that  maybe  repeated  for  additional 
credit. 

Credit  Limit  — Introductory  Statistics  Courses: 

The  maximum  allowable  number  of  units  of  introductory  statistics 
courses  that  may  be  taken  for  degree  credit  is  limited  lo  six,  chosen  from 
Biology  304;  Economics  240,  340;  Geography  300,  321;  Psychology  300;  So- 
ciology 371, 372;  Statistics  2.50,  251,  253. 

Credit  by  Course  Challenge: 

Course  challenge  is  intended  lo  allow  a registered  undergraduate  student 
to  seek  credit  in  a given  undei  graduate  course  on  the  basis  of  knowledge  or 
experience  acquired  outside  the  L’niversiiv.  ft  involves  undertaking  a special 
examination  oi  other  form  of  assessment  administered  by  the  relevant  de- 
partment at  a time  detennined  in  consultation  with  the  student. 

Course  challenge  is  not  offered  by  all  departments.  Where  it  is  offered,  it  is 
subject  to  the  following  restrictions: 

(a)  Credit  by  course  cballenge  is  limited  to  a maximum  of  1 5 units  counting 
towards  the  student’s  degree. 

(b)  No  course  whose  equivalent  apfx'ars  on  a student’s  secondary  school, 
college  or  university  iranscripi  may  be  challenged. 

(c)  Once  credit  in  a course  at  one  level  has  been  obtained,  its  prerequisite  in 
the  same  subject  may  not  be  challenged. 

(d)  A specific  course  may  lx*  challenged  only  once. 

(e)  Once  the  examination  or  assessment  has  Ix-en  administered,  the  result 
will  lx  entered  on  the  student’s  academic  record.  The  student  may  not 
choose  whether  or  not  the  result  will  be  recorded. 

Initial  enquiiies  should  lx  directed  to  Records  Services,  where  application 
forms  may  be  obtained.  Ehe  course  cballenge  fee  must  be  paid  before  the 
cliallenge  examinatioti  is  undertaken.  II  the  appropriate  chairman  or  direc- 
tor permits  a course  challenge,  he  shall  sign  the  application  form  indicating 


his  apptoval  and  shall  inform  the  student  ol  the  time  at  which  the  < halicnge 
examination  will  take  plat  e.  Once  the  application  has  lx:en  approved,  the 
course  challenge  fee  is  not  refundable.  (Sec  para.  14,  page  21.) 

A range  of  authori/.c'd  assessment  techniques  is  available  for  evaluating 
the  student’s  course  challenge.  Whatever  technique  is  chosen,  il  shall  Ix  such 
that  the  examination  prtxcdure  and  the  results  are  recorded  and  kept  In  the 
department. 

The  chairman  or  director,  after  having  approved  the  results,  will  report 
the  grade  awarded  in  the  course  challenge  examination  to  the  student  and 
Records  Services  in  writing. 

The  grade  will  be  entered  on  the  student’s  academic  record  and  will  be 
used  in  determining  the  student’s  sessional  standing. 

All  students,  including  newly  admitted  students,  are  urged  to  complete 
challenge  examinations  before  the  end  of  the  period  for  adding  courses,  so 
that  any  course  changes  necessitated  by  the  examination  results  tan  still  be 
made. 

Advanced  Placement  or  Exemption  Without  UnH  Credit: 

In  exceptional  circumstances,  undergraduate  students  may  already  have 
prepared  themselves  by  independent  study  or  other  experience  to  omit  a 
required  course  or  t:ourses  or  to  undertake  more  advanced  work  than  that 
ordinarily  prescrilxd  in  the  initial  stages  of  a departmental  program.  Stu- 
denls desiring  advanced  placement  in  a particular  discipline  may  apply  to 
the  department  giving  courses  in  that  discipline  for  such  placement. 

Advanced  placement  or  exemption  from  a required  course  carries  no  unit 
credit. 

Credit  for  Courses  Passed  in  a Failed  Year: 

A student  who  registers  in  a degree  program  may  apply  for  credit  in 
courses  which  were  passed  within  a “failed  year”  either  at  the  University  of 
Victoria  (prior  to  1970-71)  or  at  another  university  or  college  and  which  are 
applicable  to  the  student’s  degree  program  but  for  which  University  credit 
was  not  previously  granted. 

Application  for  credit  in  such  courses  passed  at  the  University  of  Victoria 
must  be  made  in  writing  to  Records  Services. 

Application  for  credit  in  such  courses  passed  at  other  institutions  must  be 
made  in  writing  to:  The  Senate  Committee  on  Admission  and  Re-registra- 
tion,  do  Records  Services.  University  of  Victoria.  The  Committee  will  judge 
each  case  separately  on  its  own  merits. 

REPEATING  COURSES 

A required  course  in  which  a passing  grade  has  not  been  obtained  must  be 
repeated  or  a permissible  substitute  taken  in  the  next  session  attended.  How- 
ever, no  course  may  be  taken  more  than  twice  unless  the  course  is  a required 
course  that  is  outside  the  student’s  main  area(s)  of  study. 

No  student  may  repeat  a course  for  additional  credit  unless  the  course  en- 
try specifically  states  the  course  may  be  so  repeated. 

PROMOTION 

Students  may  not  proceed  to  courses  in  a higher  year  unless  they  take  con- 
currently all  courses  required  to  clear  deficiencies  in  the  lower  years,  subject 
to  the  limitations  mentioned  above.  Students  may  proceed  only  to  courses 
for  which  they  have  successfully  completed  prerequisites  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  department  concerned. 

CHEATING 

The  standards  and  reputation  of  any  university  are  the  shared  responsi- 
bility of  its  faculty  and  students.  Within  the  obvious  limits  implicit  in  the  dif- 
ference between  undergraduate  work  and  specialized  research,  students  at 
the  University  of  Victoria  are  therefore  expected  to  observe  the  same  stan- 
dards of  scholarly  integrity  as  their  academic  and  professional  counterparts. 
Clearly,  a large  part  of  the  work  done  at  the  undergraduate  level  must  in- 
volve the  handling  at  second  hand  of  ideas  and  material  originally  conceived 
or  made  accessible  by  others.  Equally  clearly,  however,  there  is  a difference 
between  the  use  of  an  acknowledged  restatement  of  such  ideas  and  material 
after  intelligent  and  critical  assimilation  and  their  unacknowledged,  literal 
reproduction  in  the  guise  of  new  and  original  work.  The  latter  amounts  to 
cheating;  and  cheating,  whether  it  take  the  specific  form  of  verbatim  and  un- 
acknowledged copying  from  the  writing  of  others  (also  see  Duplicate  Essays, 
below),  or  whether  it  appears  in  other  forms,  such  as  the  fraudulent  manipu- 
lation of  laboratory  processes  in  order  to  achieve  desired  results,  the  use  of 
commercially  prepared  essays  in  place  of  a student’s  own  work  or  reference 
lo  unauthorized  materials  in  examination  circumstances,  vitiates  the  pur- 
poses of  a university  education.  While  such  practices  may  well  stop  short  of 
“crime”  in  the  sense  that  they  may  escape  from  the  formal  rigours  of  the  law, 
they  nevertheless  constitute  in  all  cases  an  offence  against  intellectual  hones- 
ty. This  renders  forfeit  not  only  the  integrity  of  the  individual  involved  but 
also  the  reputation  of  those  who  condone  such  lapses.  Sanctions  will  there- 
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fore  be  entoi  ccci  against  cheating,  ranging  in  seventy  as  behls  the  iiidividual 
case  f ront  siinpfe  reitnposition  of  work,  through  forfeiture  of  credit  for  the 
panic  (liar  assignment  or  the  parlicufar  course  itivolved,  to  possible  expul- 
sioti  f ront  the  f'tiiversily  in  tfie  tnost  extretne,  delilteraie  ot  petsistetil  cases. 
Offetices  of  this  kind  ttiay.  Iiowever,  occur  in  a multitude  of  different  ways 
and  ciicum.statices  in  different  dfsciplities,  attd,  especially  at  the  undergrad- 
uate level,  their  fan  treattnettt  will  frequently  entail  the  consideration  of  con- 
tingent factois.  1 hese  require  the  flexible  exercise  of  equitable  jurisdiction 
at  all  levels  from  the  individual  insti  uctor  upwards,  fhe  University  as  a 
whole  does  not  therefore  propound  a single,  comprehensive  dehnition  of 
cheating  in  all  its  shapes  and  forms  beyond  the  general  statement  of  position 
and  principle  herein  advanced;  nor  does  it  specify  an  invariable  code  of 
pains  and  penalties.  It  does,  however,  reserve  to  its  academic  departtnents 
severally  the  power,  under  normal  circumstances,  to  iticulcate  and  enforce 
proper  standards  of  scholarly  integrity  by  whatever  internal  procedures 
seem  most  appropriate  to  their  respective  disciplines,  saving  only  that  in 
matters  involving  student  breaches  of  academic  ethics,  appeal  mav  be  made 
to  the  President  if  eithei  party  to  the  case  so  desires. 

IMPROPER  BEHAVIOUR  AND  UNAUTHORIZED  ACTIVITIES 

Any  student  (a)  whose  behaviour  cau.ses  or  is  likely  to  cause  wrongful  in- 
jury to  any  person  or  damage  to  the  University  or  its  property,  or  (b)  who 
violates  the  British  Columbia  liquor  regulations  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Universitv,  or  (c)  who  unlawfully  enters  a building  on  the  campus,  will  be 
reported  to  the  President  for  disciplinary  action  and  may  be  suspended  or 
expelled,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Senate. 


GRADING  SYSTEM 


Passing  Grades: 


Failing  Grades; 


Temporary  Grades: 


Grade 

Grade  Point 

Value 

A + 

9 

A 

8 

First  Class** 

A- 

7 

B-t- 

6 

B 

5 

Second  Class** 

B- 

4 

U + 

3 

c 

2 

Pass** 

I) 

1 

Marginal  Pass** 

*(;oM 

N/A 

Complete  (pass) 

** Undergraduates  only 

E 

0 

Conditional  supplemental 

f 

0 

No  supplemental 

N 

0 

Did  not  write  examination 
or  otherwise  complete 
course  requirements  by 
the  end  of  the  term  or 
session;  no  supplemental 

*INU 

N/A 

Incomplete 

*DET 

N/A 

Deferred  examination  granted 

MNP 

N/A 

In  progress 

* COM — used  otily  lor  0 unit  courses  attd  those  Winter  Sessioti  credit 

courses  designated  by  the  .Senate.  Such  courses  are  identihed  in  the 
< ourse  listings. 

INC — used  for  those  Winter  Session  ciedit  courses  designated  bv  the 
Senate,  to  be  replaced  by  a hnal  grade  by  June  I (except  for  Kdiitation 
799.  by  August  1).  Such  courses  are  identihed  in  the  course  listings. 
l)l'.l  --used  only  lot  uniises  in  which  a deferred  examination  has  been 
gianted  because  of  illness,  an  accident  or  family  aflliction.  (See  below). 
INP — used  only  lot  courses  designated  in  the  Calendar, 
for  lettei  grades  authoti/.ed  fot  itse  in  the  faculty  of  Law,  see  page  212. 

1 he  table  shown  above  constitutes  the  official  L'niversity  grading  system 
used  by  instruc  tors  in  arrivitig  at  final  assesstnents  of  student  perfortnancc. 
A department  may  authetri/.e  the  use  of  numerical  scores  or  marks  in  its 
ccHirses,  where  ap|jto|jriate,  but  each  numerical  score  or  mark  must  in  the 
end  be  converted  to  a letterr  gi  acle.  W'here  a depart tnent  aulhori/.es  the  use  of 
it  numerical  system  in  its  course,  it  is  the  responsibilitv  of  the  instructor  to 
inlctrm  the  students  in  the  course  of  the  relationships  between  the  depart- 
mental tmmerital  system  and  the  laiiversity  letter  grade  system. 


EVALUATION  OF  STUDENT  ACHIEVEMENT 
Assessment  Techniques: 

for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  student  performance,  each  department 


shall  formally  adopt  those  as.sessment  techniques  which  the  department  con- 
siders generally  appio|jriate  for  its  courses,  taking  care  to  ensure  that  in- 
structors within  the  department  have  some  options. 

Techniques  commonly  used,  where  appropriate,  include  the  following: 
assignments;  essays;  oral  or  written  tests,  including  inid-tei  nis;  participation 
in  class  discussions;  seminar  presetitations;  artistic  performances;  profes- 
sional practica;  laboratory  examinations;  "open  book”  or  “take-home”  ex- 
aminations; and  examinations  administered  by  the  instructor  or  Records 
■Services  during  formal  examination  periods.  .Self  evaluation  is  not  permit- 
ted to  determine  the  grade  itt  any  course,  in  whole  or  iti  part. 

Final  examinations,  other  than  language  orals  or  laboratory  examina- 
tions, shall  be  administered  during  formal  examination  periods.  Regardless 
of  the  techniques  chosen  by  a department,  tests  counting  for  more  than  15 
per  cent  of  the  hnal  grade  shall  not  be  administered,  in  any  regular  thirteen- 
week  term,  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  classes  or  in  the  interval  betw'een  the 
last  day  of  classes  and  the  first  day  of  examinatiotis,  or,  in  any  Summer  Stud- 
ies course,  during  the  three  class  days  preceding  the  last  day  of  the  course. 
Neither  the  department  nor  the  instructor,  even  with  the  apparent  consent 
of  the  class,  has  the  right  to  set  aside  these  regulations.  No  instructor  may- 
schedule  any  test  that  conflicts  with  the  students’  other  courses  or  any  exami- 
nation that  conflicts  with  the  students'  other  examinations  in  the  official  ex- 
amination timetable.  No  instructor  may  schedule  any  test  during  the  last  two 
weeks  of  classes  in  a regular  thirteen-week  term  unless  an  advance  notice  of 
six  weeks  has  been  given  to  the  students  in  the  course. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  course,  the  instructor  may  discuss  with  the  stu- 
dents in  the  course  the  techniques  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  depart- 
ment and  shall  select  from  among  them  the  technique  or  combination  of 
techniques  to  be  used  in  the  course.  Havitig  made  a decision,  the  instructor 
shall  make  his  choice  known  to  the  students  and  the  department,  in  writing. 
Also  the  instructor  shall  be  as  specihe  as  possible  in  informing  students  hov\ 
assignments,  tests,  and  other  work  of  the  course  will  be  graded,  what  weight 
will  be  given  to  each  part  of  the  course  and,  where  numerical  marks  form  the 
basis  of  the  evaluation  of  the  course  or  any  part  of  the  course,  what  the  marks 
are  equivalent  to  in  letter  grades. 

Correction  and  Return  of  Student  Work: 

Instructors  are  normally  to  letui  ii  all  student  work  submitted  that  will 
count  toward  the  hnal  grade,  except  hnal  examinations. 

Instructors  are  lo  give  corrective  comments  on  all  assigned  work  submit- 
ted and,  if  requested  to  do  so  by  the  student,  on  hnal  examinations. 

Laboratory  Work: 

In  any  course  which  includes  laboratory  work  students  will  be  required  to 
make  satisfactory  standing  in  both  parts  of  the  course.  Results  m laboratory 
work  will  be  announced  by  the  department  coticerned  prior  to  the  hnal  ex- 
aminations, and  students  who  have  not  obtained  a grade  of  at  least  D will  be 
permitted  neither  to  write  the  examination  nor  to  receive  any  credit  for  the 
course.  If  satisfactory  standing  is  obtained  in  the  laboratory  work  only  and 
the  course  is  repeated,  exemption  f rom  the  laboratory  work  may  be  granted 
with  the  consent  of  the  department.  The  same  rules  tnay,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  departments  concerned,  apply  to  non-science  courses  with  laboratory 
work 

Duplicate  Essays: 

An  essay  or  assignment  to  be  submitted  for  two  courses  is  acceptable  only 
when  both  instructors  have  been  informed  of  the  student  s intention  to  sub- 
mit a duplicate  essay  or  assignment  and  have  given  their  written  permission 
to  the  student. 

In  instances  yvhere  essays  or  assignments  essentially  the  .same  in  content 
are  submitted  in  more  than  one  course  yvilhout  prior  yvritten  permission  of 
the  instructors,  partial  or  total  credit  for  the  essay  or  assignment  may  be 
yvithheld  in  any  or  all  of  the  courses  concerned. 

Term  Assignments  and  Debarment  from  Examinations. 

Ill  some  courses  students  may  be  assigned  a hnal  grade  of  N or  debaried 
from  yvriting  final  examinations  if  the  required  term  yvork  has  not  been  com- 
pleted to  the  satisfaction  of  the  department  concerned.  Instructors  in  such 
courses  shall  advise  students  of  the  standard  required  in  term  assignments 
and  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  would  be  assigned  a hnal  grade 
of  N or  debarred  from  examinations. 

English  Deficiency; 

Term  essays  and  examitiatton  papers  will  be  refused  a passing  grade  if 
they  are  deheient  in  tnglish,  and,  in  this  event,  students  will  be  required  to 
pass  a special  examination  m F.nghsh  to  be  set  by  the  Department  of  English, 

Examinations 

Examinations  m the  VViinei  .Session  .ne  held  in  Decemtici  and  .April 

Innetables  are  posted  on  ofhcial  Lhiiversity  bulletin  boards  at  least  two 
yy-eeks  before  the  dales  announced  for  the  beginning  of  December  and  .April 
examinations. 


J 
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I 

||  Illness,  Accident  or  Hamily  Affliction  at  fcxamlnation  Time: 

i I A siiiili'Mi  wliii  l.ills  ill  <liii  iii^  .III  r\.iiniiiiiliim  (II  missi  s :iii  ('xainiiialioii 

III  I .iiisi  III  illiii  .Ill  .11 1 nil  III  III  l.iiiiiK  .lillii  Mini  iiMV  Ih'  cliKililc  for  a 
(Irlt'l  I I’ll  r s,li.  iiii.llli  III 

.'\  siiiili'iii  vsliii.  ihiiii^li  siillri  iii^  liiiiii  illness,  .in  aei  iilrni.  or  t.iniily  af- 
ItiiMiin  III  lies  ,1  nn.it  es.inini.iMoii  m.ii  .ilso  III  eli^llile  loi  a ileleirei.1 
es.iinin.iiiiin 

Inliolli  I .Hill  ' . .ilii  ise  .1  |ili\ sii  i. in  s i el  Mill  ale  or  oilier  siilistanlialing 
iloi  nnieni  in  11  si  tie  sntiiniMeil  10  kei  01  ils  .Sers'ii  cs  no!  nially  williin  ten 
iMirlsing  il.ns  ol  llu  einl  nl  ilie  ex.iinm.iMoii  peiioii  Rei orils  Services 
will  1 1 nil  inn  nil  .lie  wil  li  I lie  HIST  I iieioi  loi  an  assessniiiit  ol  the  student's 
(lei  loi  ni.iiii  e I )etei  1 ed  es.nninaMons  are  ^>1  allied  only  where  final  cx- 
.tniinalions  ,iie  iiivoKeii  In  i ases  ii  liere  tile  iiisiriictor  does  not  J^ive  a 
deferied  ex.iniin.iliiin  Inn  assi)>n.s  <1  liiial  y>rade  fi.ised  on  an  assessineiit 
ol  die  sMideiit  s pel  fill  iii.nii  e 111  I he  i oni  se  work.  I he  firade  will  appear 
on  die  sMiilenl  s lei  1 ml  widi  I In  noi.iiion  ".A  h ( ( Aejirolal.  see  (ilossary. 
pane  7 1 

I.  Hoi  ionises  tiiiishiiif;  in  .\[ii  il.  delei  red  exaiiiiiiatioiis are  noi  nially  field 
ahoiii  die  he^nnnii)'  ol  Anmisi  I’oi  ionises  wtinh  finish  in  Deteiribei 
and  are  pi ereipiisiie  to  ionises  siariinn  in  )aiiuary,  deterred  exainnia- 
iionsaie  norin.illv  held  In  die  i iid  ol  die  hrsi  two  weeks  in  janiiary.  Kot 
lonrsi  s wliii  h finish  in  Deei  inhei  and  aie  also  otfeied  in  the  second 
lei  III.  delei  1 ed  i sannn.iMons  may  he  given  in  April.  For  other  courses, 
ili'lei  red  i x.ninn.nlons  .tie  siheiluleil  by  arrangeinent 
'>  I lie  gi.ide  otn.mied  on  a detei  red  examination  will  Ire  used  in  calculat- 
ing dn  sessional  gi adi  poini  aveiage  If  a detei reil  examination  is  1101 
writlen.  llii-  hnal  gi.uli  loi  the  lourse  becomes  N 

Regulations  Governing  Administration  of  University  Examinations: 

1 t.aiKlidaies  mar  noi  . iiei  die  ex.miinauon  loom  unlil  invited  to  do  so 
In  the  nnigilaiiii  in  cnai  gc 

2.  Candidates  ail  not  pei.niMeil  10  eiiu  r tin  i xamination  room  after  the 
expiiation  of  one  hall  honi.  noi  leave  during  die  first  half-hour  of  ex 
amination.  Invigilators  should  send  unusual  cases  to  kecords  .Services  at 
oni  e 

3.  Candidates  shall  1101  make  iisi-  of  any  books  01  papers  other  than  those 
piovideil  by  the  ins  igilaioi  s 01  ,aithori/.ed  by  the  instructor  in  charge  of 
rile  ionise 

4 (.andiilaies  shall  not  lonniiuiniaie  m any  way  with  each  other.  Ciandi- 
ilaiesare  not  permiiied  to  ask  i|ueslions  of  the  invigilator,  except  m cases 
of  sup|)osed  eriois  m the  papers 

5 If  a canditlale  believes  there  is  an  error  111  a paper,  he  should  report  it 
imniediaiely  to  die  invigilaior,  and.  after  die  examination,  report  the 
error  m writing  to  Keiords  Services.  It  he  has  other  reasons  for  com 
plaml.  he  should  connnnmi ate  with  that  othce  within  24  hours. 

fi.  A candidate  may  not  leave  the  examination  room  vs  ithout  first  deliver- 
ing Ins  examination  booklets  to  the  invigilator 
7 ( .andidaies  aie  advised  noi  to  write  extraneous  material  in  examination 
liooklets 

S.  (.andidaies  who  wish  to  speak  to  the  mvigilatoi  should  raise  their  hands 
or  rise  m then  plaies. 

9.  Candidates  may  be  l alled  upon  by  an  invigilatoi  to  produce  identifica 
tion  papers  bearing  a phoiogiaph  to  prove  their  identity. 

I U Candidates  leaving  or  entering  examination  rooms  should  do  so  quietly 
in  ordei  not  to  disturb  others.  Having  left  the  examination  room,  candi- 
dates are  asked  not  to  gather  in  adjacent  corridors,  lest  they  disturb  can- 
ilidales  who  are  siill  writing 

11  Smoking  IS  not  pei  muted 

12  t.andiitaiis  who  tall  ill  dining  an  examination  should  report  at  once  to 
the  mvigilatoi 

13  (.andidates  who  tall  ill  01  sullt  1 .111  .iciident  or  family  affliction  before 
an  exanmiation  should  u pon  the  cii  nmistarices  immediately  to  Re 
cords  Services. 

14.  In  cases  ol  extreme  misionduct.  invigilators  aie  empowered  to  expel 
candidates  from  an  examination  room.  L ndet  such  circumstances,  can- 
didates may  be  required  to  wilhilraw  lioin  the  l.’niversity  following  an 
investigation  ol  i in  ninstaiices  sni  1 oundmg  tfie  misconduct. 

Release  of  Grades: 

Instructors  are  [lermiiied  to  release  final  grades  informally  to  students  in 
their  classes,  on  leipiest.  as  soon  as  the  gr.ides  have  been  forwarded  to  Re- 
corils .Sei  VII i s bv  the ilep.n iirieni.  on  the  tindersianiling  that  formal  approv 
al  and  leleasi  is  the  pri  iogaiivi  ol  the  Senate  Following  authorization  by 
the  .Senate  statements  of  fiintl  grades  an-  mailed  to  students  by  Records  Ser- 
vices (about  the  end  ol  May  lor  winter  session  couises  and  early  in  Septem- 
ber for  sumiiiei  session  lourses). 


first  term  results  toi  lull  yeai  loui  ses  aie  1 ( leased  by  itie  nisi  1 111  loi  s.  1101 
by  Records  Services 

Student  Access  to  Final  Examinations; 

.All  final  exanimal  101  IS  aic  stored  in  the  dc-pai  I menial  olln  eoi  the  Rei  01  ds 
.Services Ofliie  lor  six  months  alter  the  olln  lal  lelease  of  giadesexi  epi  when 
a review  ol  an  assigned  grade  or  an  appeal  to  the  Senate  (.omniitiee  on  Ap 
peals  is  m progress  In  the  case  of  a review  ol  an  assigned  giade  the  lelevaiii 
material  will  be  retained  foi  a further  six  months  In  the  i ase  ol  an  appeal  to 
the  Senate  the  reli-vaiil  material  will  be  retained  lor  six  iiionths  allei  a final 
decision  has  been  reached  Students  are  permitted  aiiess  to  final  exainnia 
lion  questions  and  their  own  answers  on  request  to  their  inslnii  tors  01  de 
partmental  chairmen  after  the  grades  have  been  submilietl  to  the  Records 
•Services  Office  by  the  departments.  I his  access  to  the  final  examiiiatioiis 
does  not  constitute  a request  for  a review  ol  an  assigned  grade  Sindenis 
wishing  to  have  grades  reviewed  should  follow  the  proiedu  re  out  lined  in  the 
following  section.  .Students  are  allowed  to  pun  base  a photocopy  of  iheii  own 
final  examination  answer  papi  rs  and,  unless  withheld  by  the  insti  ni  loi  with 
the  agreement  ol  the  departmental  chan  man,  ol  the  final  examination 
questions. 

Review  of  an  Assigned  Grade: 

Final  Grades:  Reviews  of  final  grades  are  governed  by  the  following  reg 
ulations,  subject  to  any  specifii  regulations  adopted  by  the  faculties: 

1 Any  request  for  review  of  a hnal  grade  must  normally  reac  h Reiords 
Services  within  21  days  after  the  release  of  grades. 

2 Flach  applicant  must  slate  clearly  in  writing  the  grounds  tor  believing 
that  the  grade  awarded  si.  uld  be  raised. 

.3.  Students  should  retain  all  writlen  work  returned  to  them  by  the  msli  ui 
tor  during  the  term  and  make  such  work  available  where  the  grade  to  bi 
reviewed  has  involved  such  term  work. 

4.  Il  is  the  responsibility  of  each  of  the  faculties  to  ensure  that  steps  are 
adopted  to  be  followed  in  the  carrying  out  ol  reviews  ol  grades  assigned 
in  courses  oflered  within  the  faculty,  and  that  such  procedures  prov  ide 
for  examination  of  the  review  results  by  a person  or  persons  not  direi  tiv 
involved  Wherever  possible,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  complete 
the  review  process  within  2 1 days  after  the  receipt  of  the  application  loi 
review. 

5.  The  grade  delciTiiir,'-  ■ ' • means  of  a review  shall  be  lecorded  as  the 
final  official  giade,  irrespective  of  whether  it  is  identical  to,  or  highei  01 
lower  than,  the  original  grade 

NO  1 Es:  Prior  to  application,  a student  considering  a request  lot  a formal  re- 
view of  a final  grade  ougfit  to  make  every  reasonable  effort  to  discuss  the 
assigned  grade  with  the  instructor.  Mathematical  marking  errors  will  be  rei- 
tified  without  recourse  to  the  review  procedures.  (See  Student  .Access  to  Fi- 
nal Examinations,  above.) 

Requests  for  review  or  other  consideration  based  on  compassionate 
grounds  such  as  illness  are  governed  by  separate  regulations  (.see  Ilness.  .Ac- 
cident or  Family  Affliction,  above). 

Prospective  applicants  ate  advised  that  examination  papers  assigned  K 01 
F grades  (and  D grades  in  .some  faculties)  arc  automatically  read  al  least  a 
second  time  before  the  grades  are  recorded.  For  that  reason,  an  applicant 
who  is  eligible  for  a supplemental  examination  should  prepare  for  the  ex- 
amination since  a change  in  grade  might  not  be  available  before  the  time  ol 
the  supplemental  examination. 

Grades  for  Term  Work:  During  the  session,  students  who  believe  that  a 
grade  awarded  for  term  work  is  unfair  should  discuss  the  matter  inlorrnallv 
with  the  instructor  concerned.  If  discussion  with  the  instructor  fails  to  re- 
solve the  matter,  the  student  should  appeal  directly  to  the  chairman  of  the 
department 

Undergraduate  Supplemental  Examinations: 

Fhe  following  regulations  apply  to  all  faculties  except  the  Faculty  ol  l.aw 
(see  regulations  of  that  Faculty)  and  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Supplemental  examinations  are  not  offered  by  all  departments.  Students 
will  be  advised  whether  or  not  a supplemental  examination  w ill  be  oflered 
when  assessment  techniques  are  announced  at  the  beginning  of  the  lourse 
Where  supplementals  are  permitted  by  a department,  they  are  governed  bv 
the  conditions  shown  below  and  the  regulations  that  follow 

1.  Students  may  apply  to  write  a supplemental  examination  in  a course 
only  if  they  have  writlen  a final  examination  and  have  receiv  ed  a final 
grade  of  E in  the  course. 

2.  Students  taking  15  01  more  units  in  the  Winter  .Session  will  be  granted 
supplemental  examinations  only  if  they  have  passed  at  least  12  units  ol 
courses  in  that  session.  The  maximum  number  of  units  of  supplemental 
examinations  allovved  is  normally  3.  However,  the  Dean  of  the  student's 
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faculty  may  authorize  supplemental  examinations  in  an  additional  3 
units  if  the  student  will  complete  a degree  by  passing  all  the  supplemen- 
tal examinations  granted. 

3.  Students  enrolled  in  Summer  Studies  courses  or  taking  fewer  than  15 
units  in  the  Winter  Session  may  be  granted  supplemental  examinations 
for  no  more  than  3 units,  each  such  case  being  judged  on  the  basis  of  the 
student’s  overall  standing  by  the  Dean  of  the  student’s  faculty. 

4.  A student  in  the  final  year  of  a degree  programme  who  obtains  a failing 
grade  in  a supplemental  examination,  may  be  granted  a second  such 
examination,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  of  the  student’s  faculty,  if  a 
passing  grade  in  the  second  examination  will  complete  the  student’s  de- 
gree requirements. 

5.  A student  who  obtains  a grade  of  E in  a course  completed  in  December 
may,  if  eligible,  either  repeat  the  course  in  the  Second  Term  if  it  is  of- 
fered or  write  a supplemental  examination  in  August. 

Any  passing  grade  obtained  on  a supplemental  examination  will  be  shown 
in  the  student’s  academic  record  with  a grade  point  value  of  1,  correspond- 
ing to  a D,  and  will  be  taken  into  account  in  the  determination  of  the  graduat- 
ing average  and  the  class  of  degree,  but  will  not  affect  the  sessional  grade 
point  average. 

Supplemental  examinations  cover  only  the  course  work  covered  by  writ- 
ten final  examinations.  If  there  was  no  written  final  examination  in  the 
course,  or  if  a passing  grade  in  a supplemental  examination  will  not  yield  an 
overall  passing  grade  in  the  course,  a supplemental  examination  will  not  be 
provided. 

Supplemental  examinations  for  Summer  Studies  courses  and  for  courts 
taken  by  students  who  are  in  attendance  only  during  the  First  Term  of  the 
Winter  Session  are  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  Dean  who  grants  them. 
Supplemental  examinations  for  all  other  courses  taken  in  the  Winter  Session 
are  written  about  the  beginning  of  August. 

A student  who  fails  to  write  a supplemental  examination  at  the  scheduled 
time  forfeits  both  his  eligibility  and  any  fees  paid  for  the  supplemental. 

Applications  for  supplemental  examinations,  accompanied  by  the  neces- 
sary fees,  must  reach  Records  Services  by  the  following  dates: 

(a)  Courses  taken  by  students  in  attendance  only  during  the  First  Term, 
Winter  Session  - February  15; 

(b)  All  other  Winter  Session  courses  - July  1; 

(c)  Summer  Studies  courses  - October  15. 

Supplemental  examinations  for  courses  mentioned  in  (a)  and  (c),  above, 
are  scheduled  by  arrangement.  Those  for  courses  mentioned  in  (b),  above, 
may  be  written  at  the  University  as  well  as  at  the  following  British  Columbia 
centres:  Cranbrook,  Dawson  Creek,  Kamloops,  Kitimat,  Penticton,  Powell 
River,  Prince  George,  Prince  Rupert,  Trail,  Vancouver;  and  at  Whitehorse, 
Y.T  Other  centres  outside  British  Columbia  are  restricted  to  universities  or 
colleges. 

For  fees  for  supplemental  examinations,  see  para.  15,  page  21. 

STANDING 

Sessional  Grade  Point  Average: 

The  sessional  grade  point  average  is  based  only  on  courses  which  have  a 
unit  value.  Courses  bearing  the  grade  COM  are  ignored. 

(A  grade  point  average  is  found  by  multiplying  the  grade  point  value  of 
each  grade  by  the  number  of  units,  totalling  the  grade  points  for  all  the 
grades,  and  dividing  the  total  grade  points  by  the  total  number  of  units.) 

Minimum  Sessional  Grade  Point  Average: 

Undergraduates  who  fail  to  obtain  a sessional  grade  point  average  of  at 
least  2.00  are  considered  to  have  unsatisfactory  standing  and  will  be  placed 
on  academic  probation  for  the  next  session  attended. 

A sludeni  who  is  on  academic  probation  and  whose  sessional  grade  point 
average  falls  below  2.00  will  be  required  to  withdraw,  normally  for  one  aca- 
demic year. 

A student  who  is  required  to  withdraw  a second  time  will  not  be  permitted 
to  register  for  credit  courses  at  the  University  for  at  least  five  years. 

1 his  regulation  govertis  all  sessions,  including  ,Summer  Studies  (the  peri- 
od May  tfirough  August). 

Academic  Probation: 

Atiy  student  whose  sessional  grade  point  average  falls  below  2.00  will  be 
aiitomatically  on  probation  in  the  next  session  attended. 

A studettt  wfio  has: 

(a)  a tiiarginal  ret.ord  upon  admission,  or 

(b)  unsatisfactory  progress  in  a previous  session,  or  a poor  record  in  a pre- 
vious tertn  or  sessioti 


may  be  placed  on  probation  by  the  Director  of  .Admission  Set  vices  or  the 
Dean  of  his  faculty,  respectively. 

In  each  case  the  student  will  be  notified  bv  Records  Services  that  he  will  Ije 
on  probation.  An  interview  will  be  arratigeci  through  the  Dean  of  his  facults, 
and  the  student  may  be  requested  to  seek  help  at  Counselling  .Servkes,  the 
appropriate  advising  centre,  or  to  take  the  Readittg  and  Study  Skills  Work- 
shop which  is  offered  to  all  students  by  Counsellitig  Services. 

Deptending  upon  the  student’s  performance  during  the  period  of  proba- 
tion, the  Dean  may  at  any  time  either  temove  the  student  from  probation 
require  that  the  student  withdraw  from  the  Utiiversity.  (See  below:  With- 
drawal for  Unsatisfactory  Progress.) 

WITHDRAWAL 

A student  may  be  suspended  or  may  be  required  to  withdraw  from  the 
University  at  any  time  for  unsatisfactory  conduct  or  for  failure  to  abide  b\ 
regulations. 

Voluntary  Withdrawal: 

Any  undergraduate  student  who  after  registration  decides  to  withdraw 
from  the  University  must  notify  Records  Services  iti  writitig.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  students  visit  Counselling  Services  to  discuss  their  decision  atid 
plans  and  visit  their  Faculty  Advising  Centre  to  discuss  their  acadetnic  status 
and  prospects,  before  going  to  Records  Services.  Students  in  the  Faculty  of 
Law  should  sp>eak  with  the  Dean.  Students  who  are  prevented  bv  circum- 
stances from  withdrawing  in  person  must  do  so  bv  letter  addressed  to  Re- 
cords Services.  Students  will  be  required  to  obtain  clearance  from  the 
University,  to  the  satisfaction  of  Records  Services,  bef  ore  being  ret  oiumend- 
ed,  where  applicable,  for  refund  of  fees. 

Students  in  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  should  consult  the  Dean  be- 
fore giving  formal  notice  of  withdrawal. 

See  Changes  in  Registration,  paragraph  2,  page  12  and  dates  on  pages  3 
and  4.  Summer  Studies  students:  See  Summer  Studies  Supplement,  page  3. 

Withdrawal  for  Unsatisfactory  Progress  During  a Session: 

Any  undergraduate  student  who  has  been  placed  on  probation  and  whose 
progress  is  deemed  unsatisfactory,  may,  upon  the  decision  of  the  f aculty  and 
on  notification  by  Records  Services,  be  required  to  withdraw  from  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  remainder  of  the  session.  A student  so  required  to  withdraw 
may  appeal  to  the  Senate  for  a review  of  his  case  by  lodging  a w ritten  appeal 
with  the  Secretary  of  Senate.  (See  regulations  of  the  indiviclual  faculties  con- 
cerning withdrawal  from  a faculty.) 

GRADUATION 
Application  for  Graduation: 

Senate  grants  degrees  in  November  and  May  each  year.  Fiach  candidate 
for  a degree  must  make  formal  application  for  graduation  when  registering 
in  the  final  Summer  or  Winter  Session  preceding  his  anticipated  graduation. 
Candidates  who  have  received  permission  to  complete  a course  or  courses 
elsewhere  must  apply  for  graduation  not  later  than  June  I for  fall  gradu- 
ation or  December  1 for  spring  graduation.  Special  forms  for  this  purpose 
are  available  from  Records  Services. 

Minimum  Degree  Requirements  for  Graduation: 

Each  candidate  for  his  first  Bachelor’s  degree  (in  a faculty  other  than  Law) 
is  required: 

(a)  to  have  satisfied  the  University  English  requirement  (see  page  13); 

(b)  to  present  credit  in  a minimum  of  60  units  of  utiiversity  level  courses 
numbered  100  and  above;  at  least  21  of  the  units  must  be  numbered  at 
the  300  or  400  level,  and  at  least  30  of  the  units  must  noinially  be  in 
courses  that  have  been  completed  at  the  L niversitv.  (Sec  I iansfer  Cred- 
it, page  11,  Credit  by  Course  Challenge,  page  15.  A Second  Bachelor’s 
Degree,  next  page,  and  graduation  requirements  of  the  Faculty  of 
Education.) 

(c)  to  meet  the  specific  degree  and  progratii  requirements  prescribed  by 
the  undergraduate  faculty  in  which  the  candidate  is  legistered. 

Standing  at  Graduation: 

The  graduating  average  of  a student  in  an  undei  graduate  facult  v shall  be 
determined  as  the  weighted  average  of  the  gi  ade  point  values  of  the  letter 
grades  (other  than  COM)  assigned  to  300  aiul  400  level  courses  taketi  or 
challenged  at  this  University  and  acceptetl  for  credit  in  the  student’s  degree 
program  in  the  faculty  concerned.  If  the  total  unit  value  of  all  such  courses 
does  not  exceed  30,  all  such  courses  will  be  included  iti  the  average.  If  the 
total  exceeds  30,  the  average  will  be  taken  on  a maxitnum  of  30  units  of  such 
courses  chosen  so  as  to  give  the  highest  average,  including,  where  necessary, 
the  appropriate  fraction  of  a course. 

Students  must  have  standing  at  graduation  of  at  least  2.00  in  order  to 
graduate. 
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Studeius  whose  graduatiiiK  averages  arc  3.50  or  higher  will  be  placed  in 
one  ot  the  following  classes  on  the  basis  ol  the  graduating  average,  subject  to 
any  additional  ret|ulremenls  specified  by  the  individual  faculties  and  their 
departments  with  respect  to  standing  at  graduation: 

(a)  First  Class,  an  average  of  6.50  or  higher; 

(b)  Second  Class,  an  average  between  3.50  and  6.49. 

The  above  does  not  apply  to  students  who  are  granted  permission  to  un- 
dertake their  final  year  at  another  university  (see  page  14).  I he  classes  of 
degrees  to  be  awarded  to  such  students  shall  be  determined  by  the  Dean  of 
the  faculty  in  consultation  with  appropriate  departments. 

Graduation  Exercises; 

The  formal  conferral  of  degrees  takes  place  at  a Convocation  ceremony  in 
November  and  May  each  year.  Graduates  become  members  of  the  Convoca- 
tion of  the  University  as  soon  as  their  degrees  are  granted  by  the  Senate. 

A SECOND  BACHELOR’S  DEGREE 

Under  the  following  conditions,  a student  who  has  a bachelor’s  degree 
from  the  University  of  Victoria  or  another  recognized  institution  may  be  al- 
lowed to  pursue  undergraduate  studies  leading  to  a second  bachelor's 
degree: 

(a)  The  student  must  be  admissible  to  the  program  of  the  second  degree. 

(b)  The  principal  area  of  study  or  academic  emphasis  of  the  second  degree 
must  be  distinct  from  that  of  the  first  degree. 

(c)  At  least  30  units  of  credit  must  be  completed,  beyond  those  units  re- 


NOTICE 

It  is  expected  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  increase  fees  above  the  levels  shown  in  this 
section  effective  for  the  1 983-84  Winter  Session.  Notification  of  any  required  changes 
in  current  fee  schedules  will  be  given  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  by  means  of  a supple- 
ment to  this  Calendar. 


SECTION  A. 

SUMMARY  OF  FEE  PAYMENTS  REQUIREO-APPLIES  TO  ALL 
WINTER  SESSION  STUDENTS 

On  or  before  October  31,  1983  — tuition  fees  for  the  first  term,  plus  student 
organization  and  any  other  required  fees. 

On  or  before  January  31,  1984  — tuition  fees  for  the  second  term. 

FULL  FEES  FOR  THE  SESSION  MAY  BE  PAID  AT  ANY  TIME  PRIOR 
TO  THE  DEADLINE  DATES  MENTIONED  ABOVE. 

It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  make  payment  of  the  required  fees  to  Uni- 
versity Accounting  Services  by  the  due  dates.  Students  unsure  of  the  balance 
owing  should  consult  Accounting  Services.  Students  who  encounter  finan- 
cial difficulties  which  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  meet  fee  payment  dead- 
lines should  consult  Financial  Aid  Services  well  in  advance  of  deadline  dates. 
NOTWITHSTANDING  THIS,  THERE  ARE  FINANCIAL  PENALTIES 
FOR  LATE  PAYMENT  (see  Section  E)  and  a student’s  registration  may  be- 
come invalid  for  failure  to  pay  fees. 

Students  who  are  not  residents  of  Canada  must  produce  evidence  of  ade- 
quate sickness  and  hospital  insurance  coverage,  to  University  Health  Ser- 
vices. Students  who  do  not  have  a sickness  and  hospital  plan  are  advised  to 
purchase  a University-authorized  plan  which  provides  sickness  and  hospital 
insurance  with  no  deductibles.  Rates  are  subject  to  yearly  change,  which  will 
be  announced  prior  to  September.  (The  rates  for  1982-83  were  $260  for  a 
single  student,  and  $6 1 0 for  a married  student  for  twelve  months’  coverage). 

Students  must  consult  the  following  sections  for  details  of  the  fees  which 
apply  to  individual  programs: 

Undergraduate  faculties  other  than  Law  — Section  B 

Faculty  of  Law  — Section  C 

Graduate  Programs  — Section  D 

Students  should  consult  the  remaining  sections  for  other  fee  regulations 
which  may  apply  to  them: 

Late  Registration,  Late  Payment  and  Reinstatement  — Section  E 

Added  or  Dropped  Courses  and  Withdrawals  — Section  F 

Withdrawal  from  Law  and  Graduate  Programs  — Section  G 

General  Regulations  and  Miscellaneous  Fees  — Section  H 


quired  for  the  first  degree;  normally,  21  ol  these  30  must  lx-  at  the  300  oi  400 
level. 

(d)  The  student  must  meet  all  progtam  and  graduation  retpiirements  lor 
the  second  degree  beyond  those  required  lor  the  first  degiee. 

In  certain  cases,  it  may  be  possible  to  complete  the  requirements  ol  two 
University  of  Victoria  degrees  concurrently,  subject  in  all  cases  to  tfic  condi- 
tions mentioned  above. 

Application  to  pursue  a second  bachelor’s  degree  should  lx:  made  at  the 
time  of  application  for  admission  or  re-registration,  as  appropriate  (See- 
pages 8 to  12).  Students  currently  enrolled  in  their  first  bachelor’s  degree 
program  should  make  application  to  the  Dean  of  the  appropriate  fat  ulty. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  limit  the  number  of  students  admitted 
to  the  University  for  the  purposes  of  completing  a second  bachelor’s  degree. 

TRANSCRIPT  OF  ACADEMIC  RECORD 

On  request  of  the  student,  a certified  transcript  of  the  student’s  academic 
record  will  be  mailed  by  Records  Service  direct  to  the  institution  or  agency 
indicated  in  the  request.  Each  transcript  shall  include  the  student’s  complete 
record  at  the  University  to  date.  Since  standing  is  determined  by  the  results 
of  all  final  grades  in  the  session,  transcripts  arc  not  available  for  first  term 
grades  until  the  end  of  the  session,  unless  the  student  has  attended  the  first 
term  only. 

Students’  records  are  confidential.  Transcripts  are  issued  only  at  the  re- 
quest of  students  or  appropriate  agencies  or  officials. 

Application  for  a transcript  should  be  made  at  least  one  week  lx.-fore  the 
document  is  required. 

Fees  for  transcripts  of  academic  record:  see  para.  16,  page  21. 

FEES 


SECTION  B. 

WINTER  SESSION  FEES  FOR  UNDERGRADUATE  FACULTIES 
OTHER  THAN  LAW 

Tuition  Fees: 

First  Term  — $54  per  unit  for  courses  which  begin  and  end  in  the  first  term, 
plus  $27  per  unit  for  full  year  courses. 

Second  Term  — $54  per  unit  for  courses  which  begin  and  end  in  the  second 
term,  plus  $27  per  unit  for  full  year  courses. 


Alma  Mater  Society  Fees: 

Activity  and  B uilding  Fees 
First  Term 


9 or  more 
units 


Fewer  than 
9 units 


Activity  fee  $28  $3.20  per  unit 

Student  Union  Building  Fund  $20  $2.30  per  unit 

Total  Activity  and  Building  Fees  $48  $5.50  per  unit 

Second  Term  — Alma  Mater  Society  Activity  and  Building  fees  for  students 
taking  courses  in  the  second  term  only  are  one-half  of  those  above  (i.e.  a total 
of  $24  for  those  registered  in  4'/2  or  more  units,  and  $2.75  per  unit  for  those 
registered  in  fewer  than  4'/2  units). 

These  fees  are  based  upon  the  number  of  units  taken  for  credit  in  on- 
campus  courses  as  of  the  end  of  the  second  week  of  lectures.  Enquiries  re- 
garding these  fees  should  be  directed  to  the  Alma  Mater  Scx;iety. 


Graduating  Class  Fee 

This  fee  of  $10  is  required  from  students  entering  the  final  year  of  a de- 
gree program. 


Athletics  and  Recreation  Fee 


First  Term  — $16  if  taking  9 or  more  units,  and  $8  if  taking  fewer  than  9 
units. 


Second  Term  — Applicable  to  students  taking  courses  in  the  second  term 
only;  $8  if  taking  4'/2  or  more  units,  and  $4  if  taking  fewer  than  4'A  units. 


Illustration  of  fees  charged  for  a typical  program: 


First  term  courses 

4.5  units 

First  Term 
$243 

Second  Term 

$ — 

Full  year  courses 

9 units 

243 

243 

Second  term  courses 

1.5  units 



81 

Total  tuition 

15  units 

486 

324 

Alma  Mater  Society  fees 

48 

— 

Athletics  and  Recreation  fee 

16 

— 

Total  term  fees 

$550 

$324 
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This  is  an  illustration  only,  and  the  fees  required  from  individual  students 
will  depend  upon  their  respective  course  programs. 

SECTION  C. 

WINTER  SESSION  FEES  FOR  THE  FACULTY  OF  LAW 
Application  Fee: 

This  fee  of  $15  is  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  application  for  admission.  It  is 
not  refundable. 

Acceptance  Deposit: 

A deposit  of  $100  must  accompany  the  acceptance  by  an  applicant  of  a 
place  in  the  First  Year.  If  an  application  is  withdrawn  and  a claim  for  a refund 
is  received  by  the  Faculty  of  Law  on  or  before  August  7,  $50  of  the  deposit  is 
refundable.  Noth  withstanding  this,  an  applicant  who  has  made  a deposit  of 
$ 1 00  to  the  Faculty  of  Law  and  who  accepts  an  offer  from  the  Faculty  of  Law 
at  the  University  of  British  Columbia  after  August  7 may  claim  a refund  of 
$50  if  the  application  to  the  Faculty  of  Law  is  withdrawn  on  the  same  day  as 
the  acceptance  of  the  offer  from  the  Faculty  of  Law  of  The  University  of 
British  Columbia.  This  deposit  is  applied  against  tuition  fees. 

Tuition  Fees: 

First  Term  — $493.50;  second  term  — $493.50. 

Alma  Mater  Society  Fees: 

Same  as  for  undergraduate  faculties  other  than  Law  (Section  B). 

Law  Students’  Society  Fee: 

This  fee  of  $15  is  required  in  the  first  term  (in  addition  to  Alma  Mater 
Society  fees).  Enquiries  regarding  the  fee  should  be  directed  to  the  Society. 

Athletics  and  Recreation  Fee: 

Same  as  for  undergraduate  faculties  other  than  Law  (Section  B). 

SECTION  D. 

FEES  FOR  GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 
Acceptance  Deposit,  Public  Administration  Program: 

A deposit  of  $100  must  accompany  the  acceptance  by  an  applicant  of  a 
place  in  the  Master’s  Program  in  Public  Administration.  If  an  application  is 
withdrawn  and  a claim  for  a refund  is  received  by  the  Director  of  the  School 
of  Public  Administration  28  calendar  days  before  the  first  day  of  classes  of 
the  term  to  which  the  applicant  has  been  admitted,  $50  of  the  deposit  will  be 
refundable.  The  deposit  will  be  applied  against  tuition  fees. 

Tuition  Fees: 

Full-time  Students  (see  page  182  for  Categories  of  Students,  Note  2). 


Master’s  Doctor’s 

degree  degree 

First  year  $846  $846 

Second  year  $846  $846 

Third  year  $84  per  term  $846 


Subsequent  years  $84  per  term  $84  per  term 

A full-time  Master’s  candidate  who  completes  all  the  program  require- 
ments within  sixteen  months,  including  the  defence  of  the  thesis  where  ap- 
plicable, will  be  exempt  the  second  half  of  his  second  year  tuition  fees. 

Part-time  students  are  assessed  fees  at  $ 108  per  unit  up  to  a maximum  of 
$846  per  annum,  but  must  pay  a minimum  of  $1,692  for  a Master’s  degree 
or  $2,538  for  a Doctor’s  degree  before  graduation.  Part-time  students  who 
continue  to  be  registered  in  the  Master’s  or  Doctoral  program  after  the  mini- 
mum fee  has  been  paid  will  be  assessed  $84  per  term. 

For  the  purpose  of  these  fee  regulations  “term”  means  all  or  a jjortion  of 
one  of  the  following  periods:  September-December;  January-April;  May  to 
August. 

Special  students  and  qualifying  students  are  assessed  fees  at  $108  p>er  unit 
to  a maximum  of  $846  per  annum.  Fees  paid  in  these  categories  are  not  ap- 
plicable towards  a subsequent  degree  program. 

Students  taking  a Doctor’s  degree  after  a Master’s  degree,  both  degrees 
taken  at  the  University  of  Victoria,  will  pay  a total  of  $ 1 ,692  in  tuition  fees  for 
the  Doctor’s  degree  in  addition  to  the  tuition  fees  paid  for  the  Master’s 
degree. 

A Master’s  candidate  who  is  transferred  to  a Doctoral  program  within  fif- 
teen months  of  registering  as  a full-time  student  in  a Master’s  degree  pro- 
gram, may  count  all  tuition  fees  paid  for  the  Master’s  program  towards  the 
tuition  fees  of  the  Doctoral  program.  If  the  transfer  is  after  that  period,  then 
only  $846  may  coupt  towards  the  tuition  fees  for  the  Doctoral  program. 

Tuition  fees  cover  all  prescribed  courses  of  study  at  the  University  of  Vic- 
toria,  direction  and  supervision  of  research,  the  use  of  laboratory  and  library 
facilities,  and  examinations.  Tuition  fees  do  not  cover  the  cost  of  prescribed 


field  trips,  travel  in  connection  with  research,  or  the  typing  or  binding  of 
theses  and  dissertations. 

The  schedule  of  payments  required  will  be  issued  to  the  student  at  the 
time  of  registration. 

Graduate  Students’  Society  Fees: 

The  following  fees  are  required  annually  as  long  as  the  student  is 
registered: 

Activity  fee  $15 

Building  Fund  $14 

Total  G.S.S.  fees  $29 

Enquiries  regarding  these  fees  should  be  directed  to  the  Society. 

Athletics  and  Recreation  Fee: 

The  following  fees  are  required  annually  as  long  as  the  student  is 
registered: 

Full-time  students  $16  — other  students  $8. 

SECTION  E. 

ADDITIONAL  FEES  FOR  LATE  REGISTRATION,  LATE  PAYMENT 
& REINSTATEMENT 

Late  Registration  Fee: 

A fee  of  $30  will  be  charged  to  any  student  who  completes  registration 
procedures  after  the  time  appointed  by  the  University. 

Late  Payment  Fee: 

Students  who  do  not  pay  their  fees  in  full  by  the  due  date  will  be  assessed 
monthly  service  charges  at  the  rate  of  $2  for  each  $100  thereof  which  is 
overdue. 

Except  where  there  is  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  University,  remission  of 
any  ptortion  of  these  service  charges  will  be  considered  only  upon  submission 
to  Accounting  Services  of  a medical  certificate,  evidence  of  serious  domestic 
affliction,  or  evidence  of  an  error  in  administration  of  government  financial 
aid. 

Reinstatement  Fee: 

If  a student’s  registration  is  invalidated  by  non-payment  of  fees  or  for  any 
other  reason,  and  the  student  is  granted  permission  for  reinstatement,  a 
reinstatement  fee  of  $30  will  be  payable.  A graduate  student  who  has  al- 
lowed registration  to  lapse  without  permission  must  pay  a reinstatement  fee 
of  $100. 


SECTION  F. 

FEES  CHARGED  FOR  DROPPED  COURSES  AND  WITHDRAWALS 
FROM  UNDERGRADUATE  FACULTIES  OTHER  THAN  LAW 


There  is  no  charge  for  courses  if  the  drop  or  withdrawal  takes  place  dur- 
ing the  first  two  weeks  in  each  term.  After  these  periods  a charge  will  be 
made  for  each  dropped  course  as  follows,  based  on  the  officially  recorded 
date  of  drop  or  withdrawal: 


During  3rd  week 
During  4th  week 
During  5th  week 
During  6th  week 
During  7th  week 
During  8th  week 
After  8th  week 


First  Term 

Second  Term 

40% 

40% 

50% 

50% 

60% 

60% 

70% 

70% 

80% 

80% 

100% 

80% 

100% 

100% 

Courses  added  by  permission,  whether  substitutions  or  not,  will  be  as- 
sessed at  full  fees. 


Refund  of  A.M.S.  Fee: 

Applications  for  refunds  must  be  made  to  Records  Services  within  30  days 
from  the  date  of  withdrawal.  Upon  surrender  of  the  A.M.S.  membership 
card  refunds  are  made  as  follows: 

Withdrawal  from  University  Amount  of  Refund 

On  or  before  October  15  Full  A.M.S.  fee  paid 

On  or  before  January  31  One-half  A.M.S.  fee  paid,  except  where 

the  student  registered  in  the  second  term 
only,  in  which  case  the  refund  is  the  full 
A.M.S.  fee  paid 

After  January  31  No  refund 

SECTION  G. 

FEES  CHARGED  UPON  WITHDRAWAL  FROM  THE  UNIVERSITY 
LAW  AND  GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

Students  who  wish  to  withdraw  must  give  notice  in  writing.  Fee  charges 
will  be  based  on  the  officially  recorded  date  of  withdrawal. 
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Students  In  Law; 

Sludcius  who  withdraw  with  permission  in  the  hrsi  two  weeks  ol  the  hi  st 
term  will  be  charged  the  $100  deposit.  Students  who  withdraw  with  permis- 
sion alter  the  hrst  two  weeks  of  the  hrst  term  will  normally  lx;  charged  full 
fees  for  that  term.  Students  who  withdraw  in  the  hrst  two  weeks  ol  the  sec- 
ond term  will  not  lx-  assessed  fees  for  that  term.  Students  who  withdraw  with 
permission  after  the  hrst  two  weeks  ol  the  second  term  will  normally  tie 
charged  full  fees  for  that  term. 

Students  In  Graduate  Programs: 

Students  who  withdraw  with  permission  will  normally  be  charged  lull  lees 
for  the  term  in  which  they  withdraw. 

SECTION  H. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 
FEES  AND  CHARGES 

1.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  change  fees  without  notice. 

2.  Fees  paid  for  one  session  cannot  be  applied  to  a subsequent  session. 

3.  Students  registering  in  Summer  Stuclies  should  consult  the  Calendar 
Supplement  for  Summer  Studies  which  is  published  in  January. 

4.  Registration  is  not  conhrmed  until  all  required  procedures  have  Ix-en 
completed  and  until  all  fees  have  been  paid  in  full.  Failure  to  pay  such 
fees  as  required  by  these  regulations  may  invalidate  a student’s  registra- 
tion status  and  may  result  in  the  denial  of  further  services  from  the  Uni- 
versity, including  re-registration,  access  to  classes  and  examinations, 
issuance  of  grades,  transcripts,  degrees,  and  any  documents  certifying 
enrolment  or  registration  status. 

5.  Although  the  U niversity  may  issue  fee  statements  from  time  to  time,  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  student  to  calculate  fees  in  accordance  with 
these  regulations  and  ensure  payment  by  the  prescribed  dates.  Failure 
to  receive  a fee  statement  does  not  relieve  the  student  of  this 
responsibility. 

6.  Except  where  donors  direct  otherwise,  the  proceeds  of  student  awards 
received  or  granted  by  the  University  will  be  applied  to  unpaid  fees  for 
the  entire  session.  Any  excess  balance  will  be  paid  to  the  student. 

7.  Students  seeking  advice  about  awards,  bursaries  and  loans  should  direct 
their  enquiries  to  Records  Services  (awards)  or  to  Financial  Aid  Services 
(bursaries  and  loans). 

8.  Auditor’s  fees  (where  auditing  is  permitted)  are: 

Undergraduate  Graduate 
courses,  per  unit  courses,  per  unit 
Students  under  age  65  $27  $54 

Students  age  65  or  over  9 1 8 


9.  Courses  are  assigned  a lee  unit  value  lor  the  purpose  ol  assessing  lees. 
This  value  is  shown  in  the  course  description  il  it  dillers  Ironi  the  a<a- 
demic  unit  value. 

10.  Students  who  withdraw  from  or  otherwise  leave  the  University  reinaiii 
liable  for  settlement  of  any  unpaid  lees  or  other  charges  and  for  return 
of  any  University  piopei  ty,  and  the  University  may  seek  to  enforce  its 
legal  rights  as  a ireditor  through  legal  action  or  the  use  ol  collection 
agencies. 

1 1 . Students  who  have  unpaid  accounts  are  not  eligible  to  re-register.  Prior 
session  accounts  must  be  paid  by  cash,  certihed  cheque  or  riioney  order. 
In  any  event  all  payments  received  are  applied  hrstly  to  unpaid  accounts 
from  prior  sessions. 

12.  Non-residents  of  Canada  who  do  not  have  proof  of  sickness  and  hospi- 
tal coverage  are  not  eligible  to  register  until  they  satisfy  this 
requirement. 

IS.  Document  Evaluation  fee: 

Outside  B.C.  — $25 
Outside  Canada  — $35 

14.  The  course  challenge  fee  is  $27  per  unit  (see  page  15). 

15.  Supplemental  examination  fees,  per  paper: 

Examination  on  campus  — $30 
Examination  oil  campus  — $35 

16.  Official  transcripts  may  be  purchased  at  $4  for  the  first  copy  in  each 
request  and  $1  for  each  additional  copy.  Overpayments  of  less  than  $5 
will  not  be  refunded. 

17.  Doctoral  dissertations  submitted  to  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies 
must  be  accompanied  by  a payment  of  $30.  This  fee  is  to  pay  lor  the 
publication  of  an  abstract  in  Dissertation  Abstracts. 

18.  Preliminary  Application  for  Admission  fee:  $10. 

19.  Parking  fees  and  fines  are  levied  in  accordance  with  University  regula- 
tions administered  by  the  Traffic  and  Security  Office. 

20.  Fines  will  be  imposed  for  infraction  of  Library  regulations  in  amounts 
determined  by  the  University  Librarian. 

21.  Information  regarding  University  Residence  fees  is  given  on  page  23. 

22.  Additional  fees  for  specific  courses: 

$20:  Art  220,  232,  233,  240,  32 1 , 322,  323,  33 1,332,  333,  34 1 , 390, 

490 

Geography  427 
Music  140,  540 

Theatre  240,  340,  341,  342,  508,  509,  510,  520,  521,  523 
$40:  Music  145,  545 

$50:  Art  499 

$240:  History  in  Art  488,  489 

23.  Co-operative  Education  Program  fee,  per  study  term:  $108. 


ACADEMIC  SERVICES 


LIBRARY 

The  McPherson  Library  of  the  University  of  Victoria  contains  over 
950,000  volumes,  over  one  million  items  in  microform,  and  more  than 
27,500  records  and  tapes.  The  Curriculum  Laboratory  has  a specialized  col- 
lection of  over  30,000  volumes  and  other  materials  to  support  student  teach- 
ing requirements  in  the  Faculty  of  Education.  The  University  Map 
Collection,  in  the  Cornett  Building,  houses  over  55,000  maps  and  80,000 
aerial  photographs.  The  Law  Library  contains  over  100,000  volumes  to  sup- 
port the  instructional  and  research  requirements  of  the  Faculty  of  Law; 
these  resources  are  available  to  others  needing  access  to  legal  materials. 

With  the  exception  of  its  Special  Collections  of  rare  books  and  manu- 
scripts, all  resources  of  the  McPherson  Library  are  housed  in  open  stacks,  to 
which  there  is  full  public  access.  Special  facilities  are  provided  for  the  use  of 
audio-visual  and  microform  materials.  Experienced  staff  are  available  and 
willing  to  assist  students  and  others  to  take  fullest  advantage  of  the  Library’s 
resources,  including  individual  or  group  instruction  in  use  of  a research 
library. 

Regulations  regarding  loan  policies  and  information  concerning  hours  of 
service  are  posted  prominently  in  the  Library  or  may  be  obtained  at  the  In- 
formation and  Circulation  Desks. 

ACADEMIC  ADVISING 

Each  of  the  undergraduate  faculties  provides  an  academic  advising  ser- 
vice for  students  contemplating  enrolment  in  programs  offered  at  the  un- 
dergraduate level.  The  Advising  Centre  of  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts  and 
Science  is  Icxated  in  room  B137  in  the  Clearihue  Building.  I'he  Advising 
Centre  of  the  Faculty  of  Education  is  located  in  room  250,  MacLaurin  Build- 
ing. Students  in  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts  are  referred  to  the  Office  of  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty,  room  192,  MacLaurin  Building,  for  information  re- 


garding academic  advice.  Students  in  the  Faculty  of  Human  and  Social  De- 
velopment are  referred  to  the  individual  schools. 

SPECIAL  COURSES  IN  ENGLISH 
AS  A SECOND  LANGUAGE 

The  Department  of  Linguisites  offers  a non-credit  course  in  English  for 
students  whose  native  language  is  not  English.  For  details  see  Linguistics  099 
on  page  94  of  the  Calendar. 

COMPUTING  FACILITIES  AT  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  VICTORIA 

The  University  of  Victoria  offers  an  extensive  range  of  computing  services 
for  students  and  faculty  members.  The  main  computing  facility  is  located  in 
the  Clearihue  Building  and  includes  a DEC  VAX  11/780  system  and  dual 
IBM  4341  CPUs.  Access  to  these  systems  is  provided  by  approximately  300 
time-sharing  terminals  distributed  throughout  the  campus  and  remote  job 
entry  stations  in  the  Cornett  and  Elliott  Buildings. 

A terminal  facility  designed  to  provide  computing  services  for  students 
contains  60  terminals  for  general  use.  Located  in  the  Clearihue  Building, 
this  facility  also  includes  VAX  and  4341  line  printers  and  punched  card 
equipment. 

Interactive  and  batch  software  services  are  supported  on  the  434  Is  by  the 
VM/370  and  VSl  operating  systems.  Programming  languages  in  common 
use  include  FORTRAN,  PASCAL,  COBOL,  PL/1,  APL,  BASIC  and  AL- 
GOL. Sptecial  purpose  packages  include  the  BMD,  SAS,  SASGRAPH  and 
SPSS  statistical  programs,  SCRIPT  for  text  processing,  SIR  and  SPIRES  for 
data  base  management,  and  a variety  of  software  for  numerical  analysis,  sim- 
ulation, graphics,  string  manipulation,  and  list  processing.  The  UNIX  oper- 
ating system  is  used  on  the  VAX  11/780. 
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Information  regarding  these  and  other  services  is  available  from  consul- 
tants in  Computing  Services,  and  documentation  is  located  in  the  (,omput- 
ing  Reading  Room  (Clearihue  C044). 

Computing  Services  operates  regularly  eve  day  of  the  week  in  order  to 
enable  students,  faculty,  and  staff  to  have  act.  to  these  services  whenever 
required.  Undergraduate  and  graduate  stud'  ,jts  use  the  computer  to  com- 
plete assignments  in  many  different  courses.  Rcsea:  eh  users  include  faculty 
members  from  nearly  all  academic  departments  at  liie  L u's  ersity.  New  ap- 
plications in  computing  are  continually  being  developed  tor  teaching  and 
research  purposes,  and  a major  objective  of  Computing  Services  is  to  pro- 
vide adequate  support  for  the  computing  requirements  of  academic  pro- 
grams. Also,  for  many  years,  computing  services  have  been  provided  to  the 


community  at  large  with  the  emphasis  being  placed  on  scientific  and  educa- 
tional applications. 

In  addition.  Computing  Services  also  supports  the  information  handing 
requirements  of  the  McPherson  Library,  Accounting  Services,  and  Admis- 
sions and  Records  Services.  These  and  other  Administrative  departments 
make  regular  use  of  Computing  Services  for  Library  administration,  circula- 
tion controls,  payroll,  budgets,  accounts  payable,  and  student  records. 

Students  who  are  interested  in  a computing  career  may  be  eligible  for  fur- 
ther training  by  summer  employment  or  part-time  employment  during  the 
Winter  Session  in  Computing  Services.  Some  additional  opportunities  exist 
from  time  to  time  for  employment  with  faculty  members  as  research 
assistants. 
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COUNSELLING  SERVICES 
A Student  Service: 

The  purpose  of  Counselling  Services  is  to  help  students  to  gain  the  maxi- 
mum in  education,  development  and  satisfaction  from  their  years  at  Univer- 
sity. This  may  involve  helping  them  solve  learning,  vocational  or  personal 
problems,  or  developing  new  academic  and  social  skills,  greater  self-confi- 
dence, and  a more  balanced  lifestyle. 

Counselling  for  Study  and  Learning  : 

It  is  normal  for  difficulties  to  arise  in  response  to  the  more  demanding  and 
varied  learning  tasks  required  in  a University.  Strategies  of  learning  which 
were  successful  in  high  school  will  not  necessarily  work  very  well  in  a Univer- 
sity. Individual  counselling  is  provided  to  assist  students  to  develop  and  re- 
fine better  ways  of  learning,  as  well  as  to  manage  the  difficulties  which  arise 
in  adjusting  to  University  demands  — difficulties  such  as  inadequate  reten- 
tion, inefficient  reading,  exam  anxiety,  poor  time  management,  procrastina- 
tion, inability  to  concentrate,  and  so  on.  It  is  recommended  that  students 
enrol  in  one  of  the  courses  shown  below  in  order  to  prevent  academic  prob- 
lems rather  than  have  to  correct  them  later,  when  under  pressure. 

University  Learning  Skills  Course  — This  short,  non-credit  course  is  offered 
at  the  beginning  of  each  term.  It  is  designed  to  help  students  develop  better 
techniques  for  reading,  for  listening,  for  organizing  and  learning  material, 
and  for  writing  essays  and  exams. 

Workshops  and  Study  Groups  — Workshops  will  be  offered  on  selected  topics 
throughout  each  term.  Study  groups  will  be  organized,  on  invitation,  for 
particular  subjects  or  courses. 

Special  Learning  Skills  Course  for  New  Students  — This  special  version  of  the 
University  Learning  Skills  course  will  be  offered  in  the  two  week  prior  to  fall 
registration.  It  will  help  new  and  mature  students  to  cope  with  the  university 
kind  of  learning. 

Personal  Counselling: 

Professional  counsellors  provide  a confidential  atmosphere  in  which  stu- 
dents can  explore  any  topic  or  situation  and  discuss  any  concerns  they  may 
have.  Some  of  the  personal  problems  which  students  bring  to  Counselling 
Services  are  shyness,  lack  of  self-confidence,  difficulty  communicating  with 
and  relating  to  others,  inability  to  speak  up  and  express  themselves,  family 
and  relationship  conflicts,  loneliness,  sexual  concerns,  depression,  loss  of  in- 
terest and  feeling  “fed-up”,  questions  about  aptitudes  and  intelligence,  dis- 
appointment with  the  University  and  professors,  difficulty  in  making 
decisions,  anxieties  connected  with  writing  examinations,  presenting  semi- 
nars, practice  teaching,  and  time  management.  Students  are  helped  to  sort 
out  their  problems,  to  develop  self-awareness,  to  overcome  problems  by  us- 
ing new  coping  strategies,  and  to  evolve  a personally  satisfying  philosophy  of 
life. 

Educational-Vocational  Counselling: 

Many  students  are  unsure  of  their  educational  and  career  goals.  Some  do 
not  know  what  they  want  to  major  in  or  what  careers  a given  major  might 
lead  to.  Others  find  it  difficult  to  choose  between  several  majors  or  possible 
careers  and  do  not  know  how  and  where  to  find  reliable  information  about 
different  occupations,  careers,  or  educational  paths.  Counsellors  see  such 
students  individually  or  in  groups  and  use  various  techniques,  materials,  and 
tests  to  help  them  clarif  y their  interests,  abilities,  needs,  and  personal  charac- 
teristics. Then  they  teacfi  the  individuals  how  to  locate  those  occupations 
that  best  match  them  and  their  goals.  The  emphasis  is  on  assisting  the  indi- 
vidual to  discover  his  unique  potential  and  then  plotting  a career  path. 


Group  Programs: 

In  addition  to  individual  counselling,  counsellors  offer  a number  of  group 
programs.  Students  may  arrange  to  join  a particular  group  by  contacting  the 
Counselling  Services. 

Assertion  Training — A four-session  program  for  students  who  wish  to  learn 
and  practise  standing  up  for  rights,  expressing  feelings  and  beliefs,  over- 
coming shyness  and  taking  an  active  approach  to  life. 

Communication  and  Personal  Relations  — This  is  a group  program  in  which 
the  focus  is  on  the  development  of  self-awareness,  sensitivity  to  others,  com- 
munications skills,  and  emotional  expression. 

Choices — A computer  assisted  means  of  matching  one's  characteristics  and 
preferences  to  over  1,000  occupations. 

Eating  Disorders  — A self-help  support  group  which  meets  once  a week  to 
assist  students  to  develop  a healthy  lifestyle. 

Workshops: 

Assertion  Training  — Six  hour  workshop  to  build  confidence  in  conversa- 
tional skills  and  overcome  shyness  through  practice  and  discussion. 

Career  arui  Job  Exploration  — A four-session  program  for  assessing  voca- 
tiontil  career  goals,  abilities  and  interests,  and  personality  style,  as  a means  of 
developing  realistic  educational  and  career  plans. 

Stress  Management  — A two-session  active  process  to  become  aware  of  and 
handle  sources  of  pressure  and  stress. 

Time  Management  — A workshop  to  gain  more  control  of  one's  time,  set 
goals  and  priorities,  control  procrastination  and  improve  performance. 

Reading  Efficiently  — A two-session  introduction  to  effective  reading,  com- 
prehending and  remembering. 

Exams  — A two-session  workshop  highlighting  tips  for  preparing  for  and 
writing  all  types  of  exams. 

Essay  Writing  — A two-session  workshop  with  individual  follow-up  dealing 
with  the  steps  in  writing  essays  and  reports. 

Advanced  Educational  Testing: 

Counselling  Services  is  authorized  to  administer  the  Scholastic  Ability  Test 
and  the  Achievement  Test  of  the  Admissions  Testing  Program, the  Allied 
Health  Protessions  Admission  Test,  the  Graduate  Management  Admission 
Test,  the  Graduate  Record  Examinations,  the  Law  School  Admission  Test, 
the  Medical  College  Admission  Test,  the  Miller  Analogies  Lest  and  the  Test 
of  English  as  a Foreign  I.,anguage. 

Appointments: 

Counselling  Services  are  open  and  available  to  all  students  at  the  U niversi- 
ty  of  Victoria.  For  further  information,  students  should  telephone,  write,  or 
come  to  Counselling  Services,  located  in  the  University  Centre  on  the  .second 
floor. 

HOUSING  AND  CONFERENCE  SERVICES 
University  Accommodation: 

The  University  offers  single  and  double  room  accommodation  for  1085 
students  in  four  residence  complexes,  Craigdarroch.  Gordon  Head  and 
Lansdowne  and  the  New  Residences. 

A number  of  living  style  options  are  available.  Applicants  may  request  to 
live  in  single  sex  or  coeducational  areas  and  may  choose  an  environment 
which  has  an  academic/social  balance  or  an  academic  emphasis. 

For  the  interested  student  a variety  of  programs  are  ofl'ered  which  encom- 
pass academic,  recreational,  social  and  personal  development. 
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Fees  lor  lull  r<Hmi  and  lx)ard  tor  1982-M)H3  were: 

Single  Double 

First  (erm  $1,326  $1,174 

Second  term  1 .S62  1 ,205 

Fotal  t^.688  $2,379 

Please  contact  the  Housing  Olhce  for  1983-1984  residence  lees. 

Applications  are  available  by  March  1 from  the  olhce  of  Housing  Services, 
University  of  Victoria.  Because  of  the  limited  number  ol  spaces  available, 
students,  both  graduate  and  undergraduate,  should  not  wait  lor  notice  ol 
eligibility  to  register  in  the  University  before  submitting  an  application  for 
residence  accommodation.  Completed  applications  are  numbered  when  re- 
ceived by  Housing  Services  and  room  assignments  are  made  on  a hrst-come, 
first-served  basis. 

All  applications  must  be  accompanied  by  a deposit  of  $50.00  which  will  be 
credited  to  the  second  term  fees.  I he  hrst  term  fees  are  due  on  or  before 
August  12.  If  fees  are  not  paid  by  the  due  date,  the  deposit  fee  is  forfeited 
and  the  room  assignment  cancelled. 

Assignment  of  accomnuxlation  will  commence  in  June  for  stutlents  who 
have  returned  an  application  together  with  the  application  deposit.  All  as- 
signments are  conditional  upon  the  admission  of  the  student  to  the  Universi- 
ty. It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  student  to  inform  Housing  Services  in  writing 
of  their  status  with  Admission  Services. 

Students  who  have  been  assigned  residence  accommodation  may  occupy 
their  rooms  on  Monday,  September  5.  During  registration  week  students 
may  purchase  meals  on  campus  at  current  rates.  I'he  residence  meal  pass 
becomes  effective  for  dinner  on  Tuesday,  .September  6. 

Students  who  are  unable  to  occupy  assigned  actommodation  by  Septem- 
bers, the  first  day  of  lectures,  must  notify  Housing  Services  in  writing  before 
that  date,  otherwise  the  assignment  will  be  cancelled.  Fees  will  be  assessed 
from  the  beginning  of  the  term. 

A student  wishing  to  withdraw  from  residence  is  required  to  give  four 
weeks’  notice.  An  administrative  charge  ol  $25.00  will  be  assessed. 

Further  particulars  regarding  University  of  Victoria  student  residences 
may  be  found  in  the  Residence  Handbook  which  is  available  from  the  office 
of  Housing  Services,  Craigdarroch  Office  Wing,  University  of  Victoria. 

Off-Campus  Housing  Registry: 

The  University  maintains  a registry  of  off-campus  accommtxfation,  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Housing  Services  Office,  Craigdarroch  Office  Wing.  No  guaran 

tee  can  be  given  that  suitable  quarters  will  be  found  for  every  student.  In 
offering  this  free  registry  service  the  University  does  not  assume  responsibil- 
ity for  agreements  made  between  students  and  householders.  Any  disputes 
that  arise  should  be  taken  to  the  Provincial  Rentalsman  for  resolution. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  registry  up-to-date  and  to  attempt  to  offer 
a range  of  types  of  accommodation,  namely,  rooms,  room  and  meals,  suites, 
houses,  apartments  and  motels. 

Students  may  avail  themselves  of  this  service  any  lime  during  the  year  and 
are  urged  if  at  all  possible  to  use  the  registry  during  the  summer  to  seek  suit- 
able accommodation  for  the  Winter  Session. 

UNIVERSITY  FOOD  SERVICES 

The  University  operates  a comprehensive  food  service  facility  in  the  Cad- 
boro  Commons  Building.  Two  Coffee  Gardens,  including  a Pizzeria,  are  lo- 
cated on  the  main  floor  of  the  building  to  provide  meals  and  snacks  to  all 
members  of  the  University  community.  Residents’  meals  are  served  in  the 
Cadboro  Commons  Dining  Room  located  on  the  second  floor  of  the  build- 
ing. Additional  cafeteria  and  dining  facilities  are  located  in  the  University 
Centre,  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Cadboro  Commons  Building  and  in  the 
Begbie  Building.  Supplementary  food  service  is  provided  by  banks  of  vend- 
ing machines  in  designated  areas  in  the  MacLaurin  and  Elliott  Buildings, 
and  by  individual  machines  located  throughout  the  campus. 

UNIVERSITY  BOOKSTORE 

The  Bookstore,  located  in  the  Campus  -Services  Building,  is  owned  and 
operated  by  the  University  and,  in  keeping  with  University  policy,  operates 
on  a break-even  basis. 

All  required  and  recommended  textbooks  are  stocked  by  the  Btxtkstore 
according  to  faculty  requests. 

In  addition,  the  general  book  section  contains  15,000  titles  in  paperback 
and  hardcover  editions  to  provide  background  reading,  reference  material 
for  essays  and  up-to-date  reading  of  interest.  Special  orders  may  be  placed 
for  any  book  currenUy  in  print. 

General  Information: 

Returns  of  unmarked  books  are  accepted  only  with  a receipt  and  within  10 
days  of  purchase.  During  the  period  when  class  changes  are  permissable  at 
the  beginning  of  each  term,  students  may  return  books  no  longer  needed  as 


long  as  they  are  in  mint  coiulition. 

■Students  who  drop  courses  wiilnti  the  first  8 weeks  ol  the  term  and  wish  to 
return  btxiks  not  yet  used  may  submit  their  lase  to  the  .Manager.  Credit 
vouchers  only  will  Ix’  given  for  the  return  ol  general  Ixioks.  The  first  condi- 
tion for  acceptable  returns  at  any  time  is  the  cash  register  receipt. 

■Sale  books  and  student  outlines  may  not  lx-  returned. 

Between  April  15  and  SeptemlK'i  1,  and  between  Decemlx-r  I and  31,  the 
Bfxikstore  buys  used  textbooks  at  half  the  retail  price  act  ording  to  a “want 
list'  prepared  from  faculty  requisitions. 

The  Bookstore  Policy  Advisory  Committee,  conipo.sed  ol  faculty  and  stu- 
dent members,  will  lx-  interested  in  any  comments  regarding  the  store. 

Campus  Shop: 

The  Campus  Shop  is  adjacent  to  the  Bookstore.  Both  stores  now  have  a 
common  entrance/exit  area. 

The  Campus  Shop  offers  school  and  art  supplies,  gym  strip,  calculators, 
lab  coats,  crested  ware,  drugstore  and  gift  items,  magazines,  musical  record- 
ings, greeting  cards,  stationery,  games,  hosiery,  and  sporting  gtxrds.  Returns 
(with  the  exception  ol  bathing  suits)  are  accepted  with  the  receipt  within  ten 
days  of  purchase.  Merchandise  must  be  in  original  condition  and  packaging 
should  be  unbroken.  Additional  services  are  him  processing  and  dry 
cleaning. 

Sub  Post  Office: 

A Sub  Post  Office  is  located  in  the  Campus  Shop.  Services  provide  postage, 
money  orders,  parcel  post  and  registered  mail. 

HEALTH  SERVICES 

The  Health  Services  Building  is  fixated  at  the  South  East  corner  of  Park- 
ing Lot  No.  5. 

Hours  are  8:30  a.m.  - 4:30  p.m.,  Monday  to  Friday. 

In  addition  to  the  medical  services  required  in  direct  support  of  various 
University  activities  and  programs,  the  Health  Services  offers  general  medi- 
cal treatment,  health  counselling,  nutritional  consultations,  physiotherapy, 
and  psychiatric  services  for  the  benefit  of  students.  While  these  services  may 
be  utilized  by  any  student,  they  are  offered  primarily  for  the  convenience  of 
those  students  who  do  not  have  a regular  physician  in  the  Victoria  area.  Stu- 
dents are  responsible  for  the  cost  of  any  such  medical  services  provided,  and 
students  not  having  valid  insurance  coverage  will  be  billed  directly. 

All  students  are  advised  to  have  medical  insurance.  Details  regarding 
medical  and  hospital  insurance  coverage  are  available  from  the  Health 
Services. 

Physiotherapy  Services 

A physiotherapy  clinic  is  located  in  the  McKinnon  Building.  During  both 
terms  of  the  Winter  Session,  the  clinic  is  open  from  8:30  a.m.  to  10:30  p.m. 
weekdays  for  immediate  care  and  advice.  A Physiotherapist  is  in  attendance 
from  11:30  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m.  weekdays. 

British  Columbia  Residents 

British  Columbia  students  are  encouraged  to  enrol  in  the  Medical  Services 
Plan  of  B.C.  Students  must  be  resident  in  British  Columbia  for  one  year  be- 
fore they  are  eligible  for  medical  and  hospital  insurance  coverage  under  the 
B.C.  Plan. 

Residents  of  Other  Provinces 

Students  from  other  Provinces  are  encouraged  to  continue  their  Provin- 
cial Medical  coverage  and  are  to  be  prepared  to  produce  a medical  insurance 
identification  number. 

Non-Residents  of  Canada 

Students  who  are  not  residents  of  Canada  are  required  to  produce  evi- 
dence of  adequate  sickness  and  hospital  insurance  coverage  before  registra- 
tion can  be  considered  complete.  Non-resident  students  can  purchase  a 
medical  and  hospital  plan  at  the  time  of  registration  which  provides  accept- 
able sickness  and  hospital  insurance  with  no  deductibles.  The  rates  for  1 982- 
83  were  $260  for  a single  student  and  $610  for  a married  student  for  twelve 
months  coverage.  These  rates  are  subject  to  yearly  change. 

Illness  Involving  Examinations 

Students  are  referred  to  the  academic  regulations  governing  illness  at  the 
time  of  examinations,  found  on  page  17. 

CHAPLAINS  SERVICES 

The  Chaplains  Services  are  provided  for  University  students,  faculty  and 
staff.  This  Joint  ministry  is  offered  on  an  interdenominational  basis  with  the 
Chaplains  and  their  associates  working  as  an  ecumenical  team. 

The  office  and  meeting  space,  located  in  the  University  Centre,  Rextm  A- 
223,  is  open  Monday  to  Friday  from  9 a.m.  to  3 p.m.,  for  listening  and  shar- 
ing across  denominational,  faculty,  philosophical  and  cultural  lines. 
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Programs 

Chaplains  Services  provides  the  (ollovving  special  interest  programs:  Mar- 
riage Preparation  Program,  Student  Retreats,  Worship  Services,  Pastoral 
Counselling,  and  Biblical,  I heological  and  Value  Studies. 

STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID  SERVICES 

1 he  University  operates  a Financial  .Vid  .Services  olhee,  located  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  the  University  Centre,  which  is  open  during  regular  University 
hours  (8:30  a.m.  to  -1:30  pun.),  Monday  thiough  Friday.  Students  wishing  to 
discuss  their  hnancial  situation  are  advised  to  an  ange  for  an  appointment  by 
calling  the  office  at  721-8423,  well  before  they  require  assistance.  A trained 
staff  of  hnancial  advisers  is  available  to  discuss  and  advise  prospective  stu- 
dents about  the  costs  of  attending  and  the  potential  sources  of  funds  to  cover 
these  costs. 

Students  must  take  into  consideration  tuition,  books  and  supplies,  food 
and  accommodation,  transportation,  and  day  to  day  living  expenses  when 
considering  attending  a Winter  Session  at  the  University  of  Victoria.  A book- 
let entitled  “Information  and  (kiide  to  Application”  which  accompanies  the 
application  form  for  B.C.  Student  Assistance  Program  contains  a break- 
down of  costs  allowed  by  the  Government  tor  the  average  student  and  is 
helpful  in  preparing  a budget.  I'he  booklet,  along  with  application  forms 
and  appendices,  is  available  in  a kit  from  the  Student  Financial  Aid  Services 
office.  In  addition,  more  specihe  information  is  available  in  several  sections 
on  hnancial  aid  at  the  back  of  this  Calendai. 

If  hnancial  assistance  is  needed  to  attend,  students  should  know  that  the 
following  costs  were  approved  by  Federal  and  Provincial  student  aid  agen- 
cies for  the  1982-83  Academic  Year. 

Tuition  and  Student  Government  Fees 

In  1982-83,  the  tuition  and  AMS  tees  tor  a student  enrolled  in  15  units 
were  $874,  but  these  fees  will  vary  according  to  the  course  load  taken  and  are 
different  for  students  in  Law  and  Graduate  Studies.  For  specihe  course 
costs,  consult  the  preceding  section  on  fees. 

Books  and  Supplies 

Book  and  supply  costs  were  allowed  at  $275  a year  during  1982-83.  Stu- 
dents enrolled  in  courses  such  as  Law,  Visual  Arts,  Music  and  Theatre  may 
face  additional  expenses  for  materials  and  instruments. 

Food  and  Accommodation 

In  1982-83,  a single  student  living  away  Irom  home  (that  is,  living  oft  cam- 
pus) was  allowed  a maximum  of  $2880  for  food  and  accommodation  or  ap- 
proximately $360  per  month. 

Single  students  planning  to  live  on  campus  can  refer  to  the  rate  schedule 

listed  earlier  in  this  section  under  Housing  and  Conference  Services. 

Costs  for  married  students  and  single  parents  will  vary  greatly  according 
to  their  accommodation  and  the  number  and  age  of  their  children.  The 
booklet  for  the  B.C.  Student  Assistance  Program  referred  to  earlier  is  par- 
ticularly helpful  in  this  regard  in  a .section  entitled  “Calculating  Need  for 
Married  Students  and  Single  Parents" 

Transportation 

Local  transportation  to  and  Irom  classes  was  allowed  at  the  rate  of  $9.00 
per  week  during  1 982-83.  Students  commuting  great  distances  may  request 
additional  costs  if  justilicd.  Students  from  outside  the  Victoria  area  should 
include  the  cost  of  two  return  trijis  between  thier  home  and  the  University  by 
the  most  economical  means  when  proposing  their  budget  for  student  finan- 
cial aid. 

Miscellaneous  and  Exceptional  Expenses 

Students  will  incut  a number  of  day  to  day  expenses  for  items  such  as 
clothing,  laundry,  preset iptioii  drugs,  recreatiott  attd  entertaiitment.  Iti  ad- 
dition, some  studeitts  will  have  exceptioital  expeitses,  either  course-related 
(practica,  field  trips,  etc.),  or  persoital  (chrotttc  ittedteal  probletits,  suppm  t to 
fantily,  etc.).  I hese  expettses  should  be  iitchtded  iit  the  budget  estimates. 
Students  applyiitg  for  B.C.  Studeitt  Assistaitce  Prograitt  should  be  sure  to 
provide  doc  umettlatiott  with  respc’c  t to  aity  exceptioital  expense  claimed,  in- 
cluding B.{.,  Medical  paymettts.  Miscellaneotts  expenses  were  allowed  at  the 
rate  of  $25.25  per  week  durittg  1982-83. 

For  fitrther  details  oit  costs  allowed,  plca.se  read  the  guide  accompanying 
the  B.C.  Student  Assistaitce  Program  carefully 

ATHLETICS  AND  RECREATIONAL  SERVICES 

1 he  department  o(  Athletics  and  Kecieational  .Services  at  the  University 
<j|  Victoria  [trovides  a compiehensive  piogiam  ol  sports  and  recreation  for 
all  students,  fat  uity  and  staff  at  the  University.  Flic  McKinnon  complex  in- 
cludes a large  gymnasium  (2300  seats),  dam  e studio,  apparatus  gymnasium, 
weight  training  room,  2;>  metre  l.-sha|)ed  swmiming  pool,  squash  courts,  fit- 
ness testing  centre  and  changing  and  showering  facilities.  Fhere  are  several 


playing  fields,  a 3,000  seat  stadium,  and  many  miles  of  different  length  jog- 
ging trails  through  the  woods  around  the  campus,  along  with  the  Cadboro 
Bay  sailing  compound.  Lake  Cowichan  field  centre  and  Elk  Lake  rowing 
facility. 

Intramural  sport  leagues,  instructional  courses,  outdoor  and  aquatics  pro- 
grams cover  a wide  range  of  indoor  and  outdoor  activities. 

The  Athletics  program  is  provided  for  students  registered  in  degree  pro- 
grams at  the  University  and  consists  of  Level  1 and  Level  II  Sports  Programs. 

The  Level  11  program  provides,  to  the  extent  that  resources  permit,  op- 
portunities for  students  to  participate  in  organized  competition  with  off- 
campus  teams  in  a wide  variety  of  sports  in  and  around  southwestern  British 
Columbia.  Level  II  sports  include  men’s  and  women's  basketball,  men’s  and 
women’s  soccer  and  swimming. 

The  Level  I program  provides  athletically  gifted  students  with  high  qual- 
ity coaching  and  high  levels  of  competition  so  that  they  can  develop  their 
athletic  abilities  to  the  fullest  while  pursuing  their  studies  at  the  University. 
Sports  offered  includes  men’s  and  women’s  basketball,  men’s  and  women’s 
cross-country/middle  distance,  women’s  field  hockey,  men’s  and  women’s 
rowing,  rugby,  soccer  and  men’s  and  women’s  volleyball. 

The  University  of  Victoria  is  a member  of  the  Canadian  Inter-university 
Athletic  Union  competing  in  the  Canada  West  University  Athletic  Associ- 
ation conference. 

DAY  CARE  CENTRES 

Three  co-operative  day  care  centres  for  students,  staff  or  faculty  with  pre- 
school-age children  are  located  on  the  campus.  These  centres  are  licensed  to 
take  children  between  the  ages  of  two  and  five.  A fourth  centre  located  in  the 
S.U.B.  is  licensed  to  provide  care  for  children  aged  6-12  years  in  an  after 
school  program.  1 he  Provincial  government  pays  subsidies,  based  on  need, 
toward  the  fees  of  these  non-profit  centres  which  are  staffed  by  trained  per- 
sonnel. Registration  is  limitecl.  Application  should  be  made  several  months 
in  advance  of  the  date  day  care  services  are  required.  Enquiries  and  applica- 
tions should  be  made  to  the  Coordinator,  Day  Care  Services  (721-8500). 

CANADA  EMPLOYMENT  CENTRE 

The  Canada  Employment  Centre  On  Campus  (formerly  Manpower),  is 
operated  by  the  Canada  Employment  and  Immigration  Commission  in  co- 
operation with  the  University  administration,  faculty,  and  student  govern- 
ment, as  a service  to  students. 

The  main  functions  carried  out  at  the  Centre  are: 

Career  information  and  vocational  counselling 
Career  employment  opportunities 

Part-time,  casual  and  summer  employment  opportunities 
Scheduling  of  interviews  for  employers  recruiting  on  campus,  includ- 
ing teacher  recruitment 
Labour  market  information 

Assistance  in  resume  w'riting  and  job  interview  preparation 

Graduating  or  graduate  students  interested  in  permanent  career  employ- 
ment either  during  or  following  the  academic  year  should  legister  at  the 
Centre.  On-campus  career  information  and  employment  interivews  take 
place  from  October  thiough  March.  Employer  interviews  can  be  scheduled 
during  November  to  April. 

Teacher  recruitment,  usually  carried  out  in  March  or  April,  is  publicized 
well  in  advance  at  the  Centre  and  on  the  campus  employment  notice  boards. 

Students  seeking  summer  employment,  particularly  in  governmental  Ca- 
reer-Oriented Programs,  are  advised  to  contact  the  Canada  Employment 
Centre  on  Campus  in  early  November.  In  May,  summer  employment  oppor- 
tunities are  co-ordinated  through  Canada  Employment  Centre  for  Students 
at  the  Youth  Employment  Centre,  (specific  details  arc  advertised  in  local 
newspapers  and  further  information  is  available  through  the  Centre  on 
campus). 

Students  wishing  part-time  employment  through  the  school  year  may  reg- 
ister as  soon  as  time  tables  are  established,  or  maintain  continuing  contact 
with  the  Centre  or  through  campus  boards. 

Career  information  visits,  as  undertaken  by  related  employers  or  associ- 
ation representatives,  are  ongoing  throughout  the  academic  year,  with  spe- 
cific details  posted  as  available. 

Individual  career  counselling  services  are  provided  at  the  Centre  at  any 
lime.  Employment  Centre  on  Campus  has  a Ciareers  Room  stocked  with  lit- 
erature from  many  companies.  Help  and  guidance  in  writing  resumes  and 
detailed  application  procedures  are  also  available  and  students  are  invited  to 
make  use  of  the  services  supplied  to  them. 

rite  Centre  is  located  in  the  University  Centre,  Room  B240,  2nd  floor, 
operating  Monday-Friday  from  8:00  a.m.  to  4:30  p.ni.  Service  is  available 
after  4:30  p.ni.  by  appointment.  Notices  giving  day-to-day  information  on 
employment  opportunities,  both  permanent  and  part-time,  and  on  career 
developments  are  posted  on  Employment  Notice  Boards  located  in  the  El- 
holt  (study  wing),  MacLaurin,  Clcarihue  (main  floor,  old  wing),  Cunning- 
ham and  Cornett  Buildings,  and  the  Student  Union  Building. 
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CAREER  INFORMATION 
VOCATIONAL  COUNSELLING 

Cart’rr  inloi  ination  and  via  atioiial  i t)^lnscilin^  may  Ih*  ohtaincd  from  die 
Cmmscllinti  Servurs  or  die  Canada  KmiiloymenI  C.enlre  on  campus  which 
opeiales  a (Careers  Inlormadon  Room.  Career  rlisi  iissions  widi  alumni 
members  in  various  occupalional  fields  tan  he  arranged  dirough  the  Direc- 
tor ol  die  Alumni  Association.  .Students  may  also  wish  to  contact  laculty  ad- 
visers in  their  areas  ot  studv  lor  advice  pen  tinent  to  career  planning. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,  ATHLETICS 
AND  RECREATIONAL  FACILITIES 

Use  of  the  athletics  atid  recreational  facilities  or  participation  in  the  pro- 
grams is  open  to  all  studetits  paying  the  athletics  and  recreation  fee,  and  to 
faculty  and  stall  who  have  purchased  an  activity  card  Irom  the  Athletics  and 
Recreation  Office.  Faculty,  staff  and  students  are  also  eligible  to  purchase 
family  membership  cards. 

The  Physical  Kclucation,  Athletics  and  Recreational  Facilities  (P.E.A.R.F.) 
include  two  gymnasia,  a swimming  pool,  stpiash  courts,  tennis  courts,  a 
weight  room,  and  a dance  studio,  which  are  all  w idely  used  as  recreation  cen- 


tres. I he  University  also  manages  ( .eiiiciinial  Si.itlmm,  wliiili  is  opeialed 
and  hnanced  in  co-operation  with  the  Ion i i oie  ( fiealei  Vic  toi  i,i  imiiiic  ipal- 
ities  atid  School  District  til. 

University  Centre  Auditorium 

Throughout  the  year,  concerts  to  satisfy  most  music  al  lastesare  held  in  die 
l,2SS  seat  auditorium.  Siudeni  prices  are  olleied  lor  most  eveiils. 

Tickets  for  attractions  are  olleied  on  sale  in  the  University  Uenlie  Ixix 
office,  which  is  open  f rom  12:00  noon  to  1:00  p.m.,  .Monday  I h tough  Fiiday, 
Irom  September  to  April.  This  office  also  serves  as  a campus  lit  kel  outlet  lor 
many  events  scheduled  in  downtown  Vic  toria. 

Student  Locker  Service 

Free  lockers  are  provided  lor  the  use  ol  siudeiils  in  a number  of  buildings 
on  the  campus.  Students  wishing  to  act|uire  a locker  may  do  so  on  a first 
come-hrst  served  basis  by  plat  ing  a lot  k on  the  selec  ted  lot  ker.  Use  ol  stub 
lockers  is  sub)ec  l to  University  polic  les  regarding  cleaning  and  responsibility 
for  damage  or  Icr.ss  to  the  conleiils. 

Gymnasium  lockers  may  be  rented  annually  from  the  Department  ol 
Physical  Education,  Athletics  and  Retrealional  Facilities  (P.E.A.R.F.). 


STUDENT  AFFAIRS 


The  Director  of  Student  and  Ancillary  Services  serves  as  the  liaison  be- 
tween Student  Societies  and  the  University. 

ALMA  MATER  SOCIETY 

The  Alma  Mater  .Society  is  a legally  incorporated  society  in  the  Province  of 
British  Columbia,  of  which  all  undergraduate  students  are  members.  The 
Society  functions  as  the  recognized  means  of  communication  between  the 
undergraduate  student  body  and  the  faculty,  administration  and  the  outside 
community.  The  Society  is  governed  by  The  Board  of  Directors  which  con- 
sists of  four  administrative  directors,  President,  Vice  President  Finance,  Vice 
President  Services  and  Vice  President  Programs  along  with  fifteen  ordinary 
directors.  All  members  of  the  board  are  students  and  are  elected  in  March  of 
each  year  for  one  year  terms. 

The  Alma  Mater  Society  is  headquartered  in  the  Student  Union  Building 
and  promotes  a wide  range  of  services  and  programs.  Services  operated  reg- 
ularly in  the  S.U.B.  by  the  A.M.S.  include  two  food  service  outlets,  the  Sub 
Pub,  Cinecenta  Films,  The  Martlet  newspaper,  the  A.M.S,  Print  Shop  and 
the  office  of  the  Ombudsman. 

The  Alma  Mater  Society  also  funds  a large  clubs  network,  publications 
such  as  the  Student  Handbook,  and  Telephone  Directory  The  .Society  spon- 
sors entertainment  through  dances,  concerts  and  promotes  academic  en- 
richment through  speakers  and  seminars  on  topical  issues.  Issues  affecting 
student  life  such  as  housing,  fees,  employment  and  university  governance 
are  handled  by  the  Board  of  Directors  which  meets  weekly  in  the  Winter 
Session. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  all  aspects  of  University  life  and 
take  an  active  role  in  serving  the  community.  The  Alma  Mater  .Society  Presi- 
dent is  always  available  to  help  students  get  involved  and  is  eager  to  help 
individuals  and  groups,  solve  problems  and  achieve  the  realization  of  their 
projects  and  ideas. 

The  Alma  Mater  Society  is  the  voice  of  the  undergraduate  students  at  the 
University  of  Victoria.  In  order  for  it  to  be  a relevant  and  productive  voice  its 
members  must  be  active,  concerned  and  involved.  Every  student  has  a re- 
sponsibility to  the  University  community  and  your  Alma  Mater  Society  is 
your  way  to  make  a contribution. 

The  door  is  always  open. 

President  1982-83:  Mr.  Eric  L.  Hargreaves 

Office  of  the  Ombudsman,  AMS 

Operating  out  of  Room  133  of  the  Student  Union  Building,  the  Ombuds- 
man functions  as  an  independent,  impartial  investigator  equipped  to  field 
student  complaints  about  any  department  or  office  on  campus.  While  the 
office  is  not  empowered  to  enforce  its  recommendations,  it  seeks  to  ensure 
that  on-campus  decisions  and  university  regulations  are  both  fair  and  equi- 
table. The  office  also  acts  as  an  information  and  referral  centre  about  and  to 
campus  operations  and  .services. 

All  contacts  with  the  Ombudsman's  office  are  conhdential. 

The  Ombudsman  can  be  reached  at  721-8357  or  messages  can  be  left  at 
the  AMS  general  office.  Office  hours  are  advertised  in  the  Martlet  and  post- 
ed at  various  locations  around  campus. 


GRADUATE  STUDENTS’  SOCIETY 

The  Graduate  Students'  .So<  iely  was  olfi<  ially  recognized  by  the  Senate  ol 
the  University  of  Victoria  in  the  fall  ol  19fib.  shortly  alter  the  establishment 
of  the  faculty  of  Graduate  Studies.  Through  the  Exet  iitive  (Council  of  the 
Society,  it  represents  the  graduate  students  to  the  University  and  the 
community 

The  bve  members  of  the  Executive  ol  the  Society  are  electetl  for  one  year 
terms  by  the  members  of  the  .Society.  Executive  members  may  be  elected  in 
October  or  April.  Any  graduate  student  registered  al  ihc  Unisersity  of  \'ic- 
toria,  whether  part-time  or  full-time,  is  eligible  to  vote  in  .Society  elections,  to 
hold  office  in  the  Fixecutive  ('.ouncil.  and  to  represent  the  Society  on  Univer- 
sity and  Senate  committees. 

The  functions  of  this  Society  are:  (a)  to  represent  the  giaduate  student 
body  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  it  as  a unit  or  any  of  the  indi- 
viduals comprising  that  body,  (b)  to  represent  the  academic,  teaching  and 
research  assistants  in  communication  w ith  the  laculty  and  administration,  (c) 
to  act  as  a liaison  between  the  graduate  student  body  and  the  faculty  and 
administration,  (d)  to  promote  intellectual,  social  and  recreational  activities 
among  graduate  students,  (e)  to  provide  a communication  link  with  the 
■Alma  Mater  .Society  of  the  University  and  with  graduate  students  from  other 
universities,  and  (f)  to  assist  incoming  graduate  students  w ho  are  experienc- 
ing language  or  accommodation  difficulties. 

The  Society  is  funded  by  Ices  collected  at  registration  by  the  University  for 
the  Society  (see  page  20).  These  funds  are  used  to  pay  the  costs  of  preparing 
Uibrary/G.S.S.  identiheation  cards  for  graduate  students  as  well  as  to  sup- 
port the  regular  functions  of  the  .Soc  iety,  the  building  fund  and  athletics  and 
recreation. 

Graduate  students  with  ideas,  projects,  finaiu  iai  difficulties  or  other  prob- 
lems arc  urged  to  contact  any  member  of  the  F.xei  utive  for  assistatice.  Ex- 
ecutive members  may  be  contacted  through  the  Faculty  of  (haduate  Studies 
or  directly  at  “W"  hut. 

The  Society  administers  a travel  fund  to  assist  graduate  students  wishing 
to  attend  professional  meetings  and  conferences.  For  information,  contact 
the  President  of  the  .Society. 

Further  information  about  the  Society  and  its  functions  may  be  found  in  A 
Handbook  for  Graduate  Students,  a booklet  [niblished  bv  the  Societv. 

President  1982-83:  Mr.  E.J.  7.emek. 

GENERAL  CONDUCT 

The  University  authorities  do  not  assume  responsibilities  which  naturally 
rest  with  parents.  This  being  so,  it  is  policy  to  relv  on  the  good  sense  of  stu- 
dents for  the  preservation  of  good  moral  standards  and  for  appropriate 
modes  of  behaviour  and  dress. 

HAZING 

The  University  prohibits  hazing. 

The  attention  of  students  is  called  to  this  resolution  of  the  .Alma  .Mater 
Society: 

The  Student's  Council  shares  the  concern  of  the  i'niversits-  over  hazing  during  Frush 
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Week.  We  wish  to  point  out  that  any  form  of  hazing  is  forbidden  by  University  regula- 
tion. With  the  advent  of  residences  and  the  ensuing  growth  of  the  University,  this  form 
of  conduct  has  become  archaic  and  will  no  longer  be  tolerated.  Any  behaviour  which 
exceeds  the  bounds  of  good  taste  and  common  sense  wilt  result  in  disciplinary  action  by 
the  Student’s  Council. 

CANADIAN  ARMED  FORCES  SUBSIDIZATION  PLANS 

The  Department  of  National  Defence  sponsors  programs  of  university 
education  and  leadership  training  for  selected  young  men  and  women  who 
have  the  ptotential  to  become  officers  in  the  Canadian  Armed  Forces. 

The  programs  sponsored  are  the  Regular  Officer  Training  Plan  (ROTP), 


Medical  Officer  Training  Plan  (MOTP)/Dental  Officer  Training  Plan 
(DOTP).  Training  given  under  these  plans  is  divided  into  two  parts:  normal 
attendance  at  university  throughout  the  academic  year  and  military  training 
each  summer. 

Individuals  interested  in  obtaining  more  information  on,  or  wishing  to 
make  application  for,  any  of  these  plans  are  requested  to  contact: 

Detachment  Commander 

Canadian  Forces  Recruiting  Centre  Detachment 
614  Yates  Street 
Victoria,  B.C.  V8W  1K9 
Tel.  (604)  388-3547 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


The  Alumni  Association  is  an  organization  composed  primarily  of  Uni- 
versity of  Victoria  graduates.  It  seeks  to  support  the  University  and  to  repre- 
sent the  views  of  graduates  within  the  University  community.  In  addition  to 
these  graduates,  others  are  automatic  members  of  the  Association  by  virtue 
of  their  being  on  the  Convocation  Roll.  Such  are  the  Chancellor  and  the 
President  of  the  University,  members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  and  the 
Senate,  all  faculty  members,  some  former  students  of  Victoria  College  and 
others  entered  on  the  roll  by  Senate  regulation,  such  as  emeritus  faculty, 
some  University  employees  and  members  of  the  community.  Community 
membership  is  also  available  in  the  Association. 

The  Association  is  governed  by  an  Executive  elected  annually.  There  are 
13  voting  members  on  the  Executive  and  additional  ex-officio  members  re- 
presenting a wide  spectrum  of  U ni versity  interests  may  sit  at  Executive  meet- 


ings in  a non-voting  capacity. 

Policies  and  programs  are  developed  by  the  Executive  and  are  implement- 
ed by  the  Association’s  staff  in  close  cooperation  with  the  University’s  admin- 
istration. Funding  for  Alumni  Association  programs  in  supjxjrt  of  the 
University  and  its  students  is  made  available  through  an  annual  fund  drive 
and  other  fund-raising  projects.  The  Association  membership  is  informed 
of  activities  through  mailings  and  through  the  Association’s  publication, 
“The  Torch”. 

The  Alumni  Association  office  is  located  in  room  107,  Sedgewick  Build- 
ing. Telephone  number:  721-7635. 

President  1982-83:  Wesley  D.  Black 

M.P.A.  (U.  of  Vic.) 

F.C.I.S.,  O.  ST.J. 


UNIVERSITY 

Besides  this  Calendar  and  the  publications  mentioned  on  the  inside  front 
cover,  the  following  are  designated  as  authorized  University  publications: 

Malahat  Review 

An  international  quarterly  of  life  and  letters  edited  by  Constance  M. 
Rooke,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Subscription:  $10.00  for  one  year;  $25.00  for 
three  years  (overseas,  $12.00  and  $30.00,  respectively). 


PUBLICATIONS 

The  Ring 

A news  tabloid  published  every  week  by  the  Department  of  Community 
Relations, and  edited  by  John  Driscoll.  Circulated  on  campus  free  of  charge. 

Canadian  Bilingual  Dictionary  Project 

The  University  is  currently  preparing  a revised  and  enlarged  edition  of 
The  Canadian  Dictionary! Dictionnaire  Can^ien,  published  in  1962.  Project  Di- 
rector: Professor  H.J.  Warkentyne,  Department  of  Linguistics. 


DIVISION  OF  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 


The  purpose  of  the  Division  is  to  work  with  the  various  faculties  on  the 
planning  and  administration  of  the  programs  described  below. 

Credit  Courses  and  Programs  Offered  Off  Campus,  Evening  Credit 
Courses  Offered  On  Campus  and  Courses  Offered  in  the  Summer 
Studies  Period 

The  announcements  of  the  courses  to  be  offered  in  the  Summer  studies 
period  will  be  issued  in  February;  for  on-campus  evening  courses  and  off- 
campus  courses  starting  in  September,  a Supplement  will  be  available  in 
June,  and  for  off-campus  courses  beginning  in  either  May  or  July,  a Supple- 
ment will  be  available  in  March.  Copies  can  be  obtained  from  the  Division  of 
University  Extension,  the  local  centre  of  adult  education  where  University 
courses  are  offered,  and  from  Admission  Services  or  Records  Services  at  the 
University. 

Academic  rules  and  regulations  published  in  this  (Calendar,  except  as  de- 
^ribed  in  any  Program  Supplement  to  the  Calendar,  apply  to  students  tak- 
ing courses  under  this  section. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  cancel  courses  when  enrolment  is  not 
sufficient. 

Selection  of  courses  must  be  made  in  keeping  with  Calendar  prescriptions 
for  the  degree  program  involved.  Students  seeking  academic  advice  regard- 
ing degree  programs  should  consult  the  appropriate  academic  advising  cen- 
tre. Enquiries  should  Ije  directed  to  one  of  the  following: 

Advising  Centre  — Faculty  of  Arts  & Science,  Room  B137,  Clearihue 
Building. 

Advising  Centre  — Faculty  of  Education,  Room  250,  McLaurin  Building. 

Students  in  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts  or  the  Faculty  of  Human  and  Social 
Development  should  contact  the  specific  department  or  school  direct. 

Regulations  governing  application  and  registration  procedures  and  fees 
are  detailed  in  the  appropriate  Supplement. 


Professional  Development  Programs: 

These  programs  are  planned  to  meet  the  specific  continuing  education 
needs  of  persons  working  in  the  professions.  Courses  and  workshops  are 
offered  throughout  the  Province  in  co-operation  with  regional  colleges  and 
profes.sional  organizations.  The  primary  emphasis  of  the  University’s  offer- 
ings is  on  programs  for  persons  working  in  the  areas  of  Education,  Social 
Work,  Nursing,  Child  Care,  Public  Administration  and  Fine  Arts.  Programs 
for  professionals  in  other  areas  are  also  offered  in  co-operation  with  The 
University  of  British  Columbia  and  Simon  Fraser  University. 

Distance  Education: 

University  Extension  supports  credit,  professional  development  and  com- 
munity education  courses  delivered  through  a variety  of  instructional  meth- 
(xls  which  permit  students  to  study  at  a distance  from  the  campus. 

T hrough  the  facilities  of  provincial  Knowledge  Network,  (KNOW), 
broadcasting  via  satellite,  the  Division  provides  courses  to  20  communities 
throughout  British  Columbia.  These  communities  have  receiving  centre 
classrooms  where  students  may  go  to  interact  with  the  instructor.  Some  pro- 
grams may  be  viewed  in  the  home  via  cablevision. 

Courses  utilizing  computer-assisted  instruction,  telephone  conference 
and  other  technologies  are  being  developed. 

Community  Education  Programs: 

The  non-degree  program  utilizes  a variety  of  educational  formats,  such  as 
courses,  lecture  series,  workshops,  conlerences,  residential  seminars,  and 
symjxisia.  The  curriculum  is  developed  in  co-opieration  with  departments 
from  all  faculties  of  the  University  and  administrative  offices. 

Areas  covered  include:  Programs  for  Women;  Seniors;  Humanities;  Busi- 
ness Management;  Science;  Adult  Education;  Liberal  Studies;  Fine  Arts; 
Health  lienees;  Languages.  Additional  courses  are  developed  as  needs 
arise  and  adacemic  resources  permit. 
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hench  l.nuj’ua^t  Diploma  1‘iui’ram 

In  a)-t)pci;uii)n  with  tin-  Dfpartmi'nt  ori  rcndi  Language- and  Literature 
and  the  De|)artment  oi  l.ingiiisties,  the  Division  otXcrs  a {■'renrh  Language  Di- 
ploma I'rogram  The  I’rogi  ain  ( (insists  of  hvc  integrated  courses  designed  to 
develop  a level  o(  language  competent  e functional  throughout  Canada.  Stu- 
dents are  placed  at  levels  consistent  with  their  initial  ability  and  they  progress 
at  their  own  individual  rate.  Kxpecled  completion  time,  on  the  average,  is 
three  to  lour  years.  The  University  awards  a Diploma  to  successful 
candidates. 

Special  courses  for  groups  can  be  arranged  upon  request,  if  academic  re- 
sources permit. 

For  further  information  on  any  of  the  aljove  programs  please  call  or  write 
the  Division  of  University  Extension,  University  (jf  Victoria,  P.O.  Box  1700, 
Victoria,  B.(^.  V8W  2Y2.  Telephone  721-8451 


David  Thompson  University  Centre 

The  University  of  Victoria  co-operates  with  Selkirk  Oillege  to  offer  uni- 
versity degree  programs  at  the  David  Thompson  University  (T-nire  in  Nel- 
son. Selkirk  C^ollege  offers  a full  range  of  university  transfer  courses  at  the 
first  and  second  year  levels  at  the  Centre,  and  the  University  of  Victoria  of- 
fers upper  level  courses  leading  to  degrees  in  Fine  Arts,  Fiducation,  and  ( ien- 
eral  Arts. 

University  of  Victoria  degrees  currently  available  at  the  David  T hompson 
University  Centre  are  the  B.F.A.  in  visual  arts,  the  B.Ed.  Elementary  Cur- 
riculum (rural  option),  and  the  B.A.  General  with  concentrations  in  Finglish 
and  History. 

For  a Calendar  and  admission  information,  write  or  phone; 

David  Thompson  University  Centre 
820  Tenth  Street 
Nelson,  B.C.  VIL  3C7 
(604)  352-224 1 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 


The  material  which  follows  is  only  a guide  to  professional  education  at  oth- 
er universities,  and  students  must  not  assume  that  completion  of  these 
courses  will  grant  them  automatic  admission.  Students  who  are  seeking  ad- 
vice about  professional  education  should  consult  the  Arts  and  Science  Advis- 
ing Centre,  University  of  Victoria  where  specihe  information  on 
prerequisites  can  be  obtained.  Students  who  plan  to  undertake  professional 
studies  at  other  Canadian  or  American  universities  are  urged  to  correspond 
with  the  universities  of  their  choice  prior  to  their  hrst  year  at  the  University 
of  Victoria. 


Please  note  that  course  programs  for  First  Year  students  only  are 
outlined,  although  It  may  be  possible  to  complete  one  or  more  addi- 
tional years  of  study  at  the  University  of  Victoria. 


AGRICULTURE 

Suggested  courses: 

Biology 

Chemistry 

English 

Mathematics 

Physics  or  Economics 


APPLIED  SCIENCE 

Suggested  courses: 

English 

Mathematics 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Elective 


ARCHITECTURE 

Suggested  courses; 
■Art 

English 
Mathematics 
History  in  Art 
Physics 

Social  Sciences 


CHIROPRACTIC 

Suggested  courses: 

Completion  of  two  years  in 

Arts  and  Science,  the  first  year 

of  which  to  include  the  following: 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Mathematics 

Physics 

Psychology 


COMMERCE  AND  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Students  interested  in  Commerce  and  Business  Administration  are  ad- 
vised to  consult  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Economics,  University  of 
Victoria. 

Suggested  courses:  First  Year  Arts  and  Science  or  its  equivalent  with 
standing  in  15  units  (including  Economics,  English  and  Mathematics). 


DENTAL  HYGIENE 

Suggested  courses: 

English 

Chemistry 

Biology 

Psychology 

An  elective 


DENTISTRY 

Completion  of  at  least  three  years 
of  study  on  a degree  program 
in  Arts  and  Science  including 
English,  Mathematics,  Chemistry, 
Biology,  Physics,  Biochemistry. 


FORESTRY 

Suggested  courses: 

Biology 

Chemistry 

English 

Mathematics 

Physics 


HOME  ECONOMICS 

Suggested  courses: 

Chemistry 

English 

Physics  (Human  Nutrition) 

Mathematics 

Biology 

S(x;ial  Science  (Family  Sciences) 


MEDICINE 

Completion  of  at  least  three  years 
of  study  on  a degree 
program  in  Arts  and 
Science  including  English, 
Mathematics,  Chemistry, 

Biology,  Physics  and 
Biochemistry 

PHARMACY 

Suggested  courses: 

Chemistry 
English 
Mathematics 
Physics  or  Biology 
Elective 


OPTOMETRY 

Completion  of  two  years  in 
Arts  and  .Science,  the  first 
year  of  which  to  include  the 
following: 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Psychology 

REHABILITATION  MEDICINE 

Suggested  courses: 

English 

Mathematics 

Chemistry 

Biology 

Elective 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Students  wishing  to  enter  a professional  school  of  psychology  are  advised 
to  complete  the  B.A.  Honours  or  B.Sc.  Honours  program  in  the  Department 
of  Psychology,  University  of  Victoria. 

SPEECH  AND  HEARING  SCIENCE 

Students  intending  to  pursue  studies  in  the  Speech  and  Hearing  Sciences 
after  graduation  are  advised  to  consult  the  Department  of  Linguistics  on  the 
design  of  their  degree  program.  (The  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Linguistics  of- 
fers suitable  preparation  for  this  area  of  study.). 

VETERINARY  MEDICINE 

Completion  of  two  years  in  Arts  and  Science  including: 

English 

Physics 

Biology,  including  Genetics 

Chemistry,  including  Organic  Chemistry 

Mathematics 

Electives:  a course  in  Statistics  is  recommended  and  may  be  applied  towards 
the  mathematics  requirement. 
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CO-OPERATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


Co-operative  Education  is  an  integrated  approach  to  higher  education 
based  on  the  principle  that  academic  training,  combined  with  experience  in 
a structured  working  environment,  develops  graduates  of  a high  academic 
and  professional  stature.  Normally,  the  completion  of  a co-op  degree,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  added  work  term  component,  may  take  longer  than  the  non-co-op 
degree.  Students  should  consult  the  co-op  sequence  charts  provided  by  each 
department  for  further  information. 

DEPARTMENTS  OFFERING  CO-OPERATIVE  EDUCATION 

Co-operative  Education  Programs  are  at  present  offered  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  8c  Science  (Chemistry,  Computer  Science,  Geography,  Mathematics, 
Physics),  the  Faculty  of  Education  (School  of  Physical  Education,  Leisure 
Studies  Major),  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts  (Creative  Writing),  Faculty  of  Human  8c 
Social  Development  (Health  Information  Science)  and  the  Faculty  of  Gra- 
duate Studies  (e.g.  School  of  Public  Administration,  M.P.A.  Program).  De- 
tailed information  is  available  in  the  calendar  entries  in  these  areas. 

ADMISSION 

Admission  to  and  completion  of  Co-operative  Education  Programs  are 
governed  by  individual  departmental  requirements.  Please  consult  the  cal- 
endar entries  in  these  areas  for  further  information. 

In  general,  students  are  required  to  achieve  an  above-average  academic 
standing  and  to  demonstrate  the  motivation  and  ability  to  work  towards  a 
professional  career.  Not  all  students  who  achieve  the  requisite  academic 
qualifications  can  be  admitted  to  a Co-op  Program.  Students  should  apply 
for  admission  to  the  individual  programs  where  their  admissibility  will  be 
determined. 

WORK  TERMS 

Students  are  employed  for  specific  Work  Terms  as  a required  part  of  the 
program  and  this  employment  is  related  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  student’s 
course  of  studies  and  individual  interest.  Each  Work  Term  is  noted  on  the 
student’s  academic  record  and  transcript  (Grading:  COM,  N,  F).  As  well,  de- 
tails of  Work  Terms  will  be  recorded  on  the  Record  of  Work  Terms  which  is 
attached  to  the  student’s  transcript. 

A student  who  does  not  complete  a Work  Term  satisfactorily  will  normally 
be  required  to  withdraw  from  the  program,  but  the  Departmental  Commit- 
tee may,  upon  review,  authorize  a further  Work  Term. 


TRANSFER  OF  WORK  TERMS 

Work  Terms  that  are  accepted  for  transfer  from  other  educational  institu- 
tions must  constitute  less  than  50%  of  the  Work  Terms  required  by  a depart- 
ment. The  assessment  of  a Work  Term  for  transfer  to  the  University  of 
Victoria  will  be  undertaken  only  if  students  are  entering  co-op  programs. 

British  Columbia  Colleges 

The  University  of  Victoria  will  accept  for  transfer  satisfactorily  completed 
Work  Terms  assessed  by  those  colleges  with  whom  appropriate  mechanisms 
have  been  established. 

Other  Universities  and  Colleges 

Transfer  of  Work  Terms  from  other  universities  and  colleges  will  be  as- 
sessed on  an  individual  basis. 

DOUBLE  MAJORS 

Students  who  are  enrolled  in  co-op  programs  which  lead  to  either  com- 
bined or  double  major  degrees  should  normally  undertake  co-op  Work 
Terms  in  both  areas  of  their  program.  Students  who  complete  not  less  than 
two  Work  Terms  in  each  area  will  have  the  combined  nature  of  their  pro- 
gram noted  as  part  of  the  co-op  designation  on  their  academic  record  and 
transcript. 

MAY-AUGUST  STUDIES 

Co-op  students  registered  in  a regular  term  of  academic  studies  in  the  pe- 
riod May  through  August  are  subject  to  the  academic  regulations  that  gov- 
ern the  Winter  Session. 

GRADUATION 

To  graduate  in  the  Co-operative  Education  Program,  in  addition  to  satis- 
fying the  normal  academic  requirements  of  their  degree  program,  students 
must  have  completed  satisfactorily  the  required  period  of  work  experience 
as  indicated  in  each  department  or  school.  Students  who  are  in  the  process  of 
completing  a Work  Term  and  who  elect  to  graduate  before  the  completion  of 
the  Work  Term  will  not  have  the  Work  Term  recorded. 

FEES 

See  entry  in  the  fees  section  of  the  calendar  (Paragraph  23,  Page  21). 
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FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 


Rom-r  R.  Davidson,  B.Sc.  (Qucon's),  M.A.  (Tor  ),  Ph  1).  (Flajrida  St.),  Dean  of  the 
Fat  uity  and  Associate  Dean  of  .Srientc  to  June  30,  1983. 

Louis  D.  Costa.  A.B.  (New  York),  M.A.,  Ph  D.  (Teacher's  Cioll.,  N.Y.),  Associate 
Dean  of  Social  Scientcs  to  |unc  30,  1983. 

Samuel  E.  Scully.  B.A.,  M.Litt.  (Bristol),  Ph  D.  (Tor),  Associate  Dean  of  Human- 
ities to  June  30,  1983. 

G.  Grant  McOrmond.  C D..  M.A,  (Sask  ),  Assistant  Dean  and  Director  of  Aca- 
demic Advising. 

Marjorie  L.  Menhcnett,  B.A.  (Wellesley  Coll.),  M.A,  (Calif.  Berkeley),  Advising 
Officer 

Linda  M.  Rhodes,  B.A.  (U.  of  Vic.),  M.A.  (Carlton),  Advising  Officer. 

Johannes  G.  .Seidel,  .Senior  .Academic  Assistant,  lainguage  laiboratory. 

DEGREES  OFFERED 

The  degrees  offered  in  this  Faculty  arc  Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.A.)  and  Bachelor  of 

Science  (B.Sc.). 


ACADEMIC  ADVICE 

Academic  Advising  Centre:  Academic  advice  for  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ence is  available  through  the  Arts  and  Science  Advising  Centre,  BI37  Clearihue 
Building.  Students  seeking  information  or  advice  regarding  programs,  courses, 
or  University  and  Faculty  regulations  are  invited  to  visit  the  Centre,  or  write  to  the 
Director.  Appointments  with  an  Adviser  may  be  made  by  telephoning  721-7566. 
Departmental  Advising;  All  academic  Departments  have  Advisers  generally 
available  throughout  the  Winter  Session  who  can  give  detailed  information  re- 
garding courses  and  programs  within  each  discipline.  Students  wishing  advice 
from  Departmental  Advisers  during  the  summer  months  should  write  or  tele- 
phone the  department  for  an  appointment. 

Faculty  of  Education  Advising:  Students  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
who  wish  to  enter  the  Faculty  of  Education  at  a later  date  are  advised  to  consult  the 
Education  Advising  Centre,  Room  250,  MacLaurin  Building,  before  they  begin 
their  studies  in  Arts  and  Science. 

PROGRAM  PLANNING 

ft  is  recommended  that  all  students  discuss  their  proposed  programs  with  the 
Arts  and  Science  Advising  Centre  and/or  with  Departmental  Advisers  well  in  ad- 
vance of  registration. 

Students  who  may  wish  to  transfer  to  another  university  to  complete  their  de- 
gree are  advised  also  to  consult  the  university  of  their  choice  regarding  required 
courses  and  transfer  equivalencies. 

Course  Planning  Form:  First-year  students  entering  the  University  of  Victo- 
ria will  be  asked  to  complete  a Course  Planning  Form,  listing  their  proposed 
courses  for  the  session,  and  to  send  it  to  the  Arts  and  Science  Advising  Centre  for 
approval.  A copy  of  the  approved  form  will  then  be  returned  to  the  student.  Com- 
pletion of  the  Course  Planning  Form  will  facilitate  the  registration  process. 
Record  of  Degree  Program:  All  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
are  required  to  declare  a degree  program  by  completing  a Record  of  Degree  Pro- 
gram form  in  consultation  with  the  Arts  and  Science  Advising  Centre,  preferably 
near  the  beginning  of  their  third  year  of  studies,  and,  in  any  event,  not  later  than 
the  second  term  of  that  year.  The  purpose  of  this  form  is  to  ensure  that  proposed 
courses  will  meet  the  requirements  for  the  degree  program  selected.  A copy  of  the 
form  is  placed  on  hie  in  the  Records  Office  to  be  used  as  a record  for  graduating 
purposes. 

Limitation  of  Enrolment;  in  certain  programs  of  study,  it  may  not  be  possible 
to  accommodate  all  those  seeking  entry.  Consequently,  even  though  an  applicant 
may  be  admissible  to  the  University,  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  may  not  Hnd  it 
possible  to  allow  the  student  entry  into  the  program  of  his  Brst  choice.  In  addition 
to  enrolment  limitations,  it  may  be  necessary  to  limit  registration  in  individual 
courses. 


REQUIREMENTS  COMMON  TO  ALL 
BACHELOR’S  DEGREES  IN  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 

Each  candidate  for  a bachelor’s  degree  is  required: 

(a)  to  have  satished  the  University  English  Requirement  (see  page  13); 

(b)  to  include  in  the  hrst  15  units  presented  for  the  degree  not  more  than  9 units 
from  any  single  department,  and  at  least  3 units  from  each  of  two  other 
departments; 

(c)  to  include  in  the  next  15  units  presented  for  the  degree  not  more  than  12 
units  from  any  single  department,  and  at  least  3 units  from  one  other 
department; 

(d)  to  include  in  the  remaining  units  presented  for  the  degree  at  least  21  units  of 
courses  numbered  at  the  300  or  400  level  (this  is  a general  University 
requirement); 


(e)  to  present  credit  in  a minimum  ol  60  units  of  university  level  courses  num- 
bered 100  and  above;  at  least  30  of  these  60  units  must  normally  be  complet- 
ed at  this  University  (these  are  general  University  lequiremcnts;  also  see 
Credit  by  Course  Challenge,  page  15); 

(0  to  present  at  least  33  units  (of  the  minimum  60  units  required  for  a degree)  ol 
courses  from  one  of  the  two  following  lists,  thereby  determining  the  degree 
requested : 


Bachelor  of  Arts 


Bachelor  of  Science 


(g) 


Biochemistry 
and  Microbiology 
Biology 
Chemistry 
Computer  Science 
Economics 
Geography 

Linguistics  (certain  courses  only, 
see  page  96) 

Mathematics 

Physics 

Psychology 


Anthropology 
Classics 
Economics 
English 

Environmental  Studies 
French  1-anguage 
and  Literature 
Geography 
Germanic  Studies 
Hispanic  and  Italian  Studies 
History 

Liberal  Studies 
Linguistics 
Mathematics 
Pacihe  and  Oriental 
Studies 
Philosophy 
Political  Science 
Psychology 
Slavonic  Studies 
Sociology 

to  meet  the  requirements  for  the  degree  program  selected;  .see  below, 
under  the  individual  departments,  pages  32  to  135. 


and 


DEGREE  PROGRAMS  LEADING 
TO  THE  B.A.  AND  THE  B.SC. 

A student  may  proceed  to  either  the  B.A.  or  the  B.Sc.  degree,  normally  in  one  of 
three  Programs:  Honours.  Major,  or  General  (but  see  section  on  Joint  Honours 
and  Major,  below).  In  most  cases,  by  choosing  courses  carefully  and  consulting 
departmental  requirements  and  prerequisites,  students  may  postpone  until  the 
end  of  the  Second  Year  the  decision  as  to  which  program  to  select. 

THE  HONOURS  PROGRAM 

The  Honours  Program  requires  specialization  in  a single  held  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years  and  is  intended  for  students  of  above  average  ability.  Students  who 
plan  to  undertake  graduate  work  are  strongly  advised  to  follow  an  Honours 
Program. 

Admission  to  an  Honours  Program 

A student  planning  to  proceed  in  an  Honours  Program  must  consult  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Department  concerned,  or  his  nominee,  as  early  as  possible  in  his  aca- 
demic career,  and  in  any  case,  must  obtain  the  consent  of  the  department 
concerned  to  enter  its  Honours  Program.  This  consent  will  normally  be  given  only 
if 

(a)  the  department  offers  an  Honours  Program; 

(b  ) the  student  has  fulhiled  the  requirements  of  the  Brst  two  years  and  has  a 
grade  point  average  of  at  least  3.50  in  the  work  of  the  Second  Year  and  in  the 
held  in  which  he  wishes  to  specialize;  and 
(c)  the  student  has  completed  all  prerequisite  courses. 

The  department  concerned  must  annually  renew  its  permission  for  a student  to 
continue  on  an  Honours  Program.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  department,  his  work 
at  any  time  is  not  of  Honours  standard,  a student  may  be  permitted  to  transfer  to  a 
Major  or  General  program. 

Requirements  of  the  Honours  Program 

The  number  of  units  required  for  an  Honours  Program  varies  between  60  and 
66,  depending  upon  the  requirements  of  the  department  concerned,  which  are 
set  out  on  pages  32  to  135  of  this  Calendar,  and  which  must  be  satished  along  with 
the  requirements  common  to  all  degrees  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  set  out 
above. 

A candidate  for  Honours  may  be  required  to  present  a graduating  essay,  to  pur- 
sue a program  of  directed  studies,  or  to  participate  in  an  Honours  seminar.  The 
hnal  date  for  submitting  graduating  essays  or  research  reports  to  the  departments 
in  the  second  term  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  department  concerned. 
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A candidate  for  Honours  may  be  required  at  the  end  of  his  final  year  to 
take  a comprehensive  examination  — oral,  written,  or  both. 

Normally  a student  should  complete  the  requirements  for  an  Honours  Program  in 
four  academic  years.  Students  who  are  planning  to  complete  a degree  on  a part-time 
basis  and  who  wish  to  be  considered  candidates  for  honours  should  explore  the  options 
with  the  department  concerned.  Requests  for  extensions  should  be  made  through  the 
department  concerned  to  the  Dean’s  office. 

Honours  degrees  are  of  two  classes:  First  and  Second.  Consult  the  entry  of 
the  department  concerned  for  its  requirements  for  each  class  of  Honours 
degree.  A student  who  passes  his  courses  but  fails  to  obtain  at  least  Second 
Class  (normally,  a graduating  average  of  3.50  minimum)  may,  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  department,  be  granted  appropriate  standing  in  a Ma- 
jor or  General  program.  See  Graduation  Standing,  page  3 1 . 

Honours  Programs  Leading  to  the  B.A.  or  the  B.Sc.  Degree 
A student  may  proceed  to  the  B.A.  or  the  B.Sc.  degree  in  an  Honours  Pro- 
gram in  one  of  the  following: 


Bachelor  of  Arts 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Anthropology 

Astronomy 

Classics 

Biochemistry 

Economics 

Biology 

English 

Chemistry 

French 

Combined  Chemistry 

Geography 

and  Mathematics 

German 

Combined  Computer  Sci< 

Greek 

and  Mathematics 

History 

Computer  Science 

Latin 

Economics 

Linguistics 

Geography 

Mathematics 

Linguistics 

Philosophy 

Mathematics 

Political  Science 

Microbiology 

Psychology 

Physics 

Russian 

Physics  and  Mathematics 

Sociology 

Psychology 

Spanish 

Combined  Honours:  Offered  in  Chemistry/Mathematics;  Computer  Sci- 
ence/Mathematics. See  pages  47,  56  and  100  for  details. 

Double  Honours:  With  the  Joint  approval  of  the  departments  concerned,  a 
student  may  be  permitted  to  meet  the  requirements  for  an  Honours  Pro- 
gram in  each  of  two  departments,  both  leading  to  the  same  degree,  a B.A.  or 
a B.Sc.  Such  a program  may  require  an  extra  year  of  study,  in  which  case 
approval  of  the  Dean  should  be  sought.* 

Joint  Honours  and  Major  Programs:  Where  it  is  possible  to  do  so  within 
the  period  of  four  academic  years  required  for  Honours  Programs,  a stu- 
dent may  elect  to  complete  an  Honours  Program  in  one  area  of  study  togeth- 
er with  a Major  Program  in  another  area  of  study,  both  leading  to  the  same 
degree,  a B.A.  or  B.Sc.* 

THE  MAJOR  PROGRAM 

The  Major  Program  requires  some  specialization  in  one  field  in  the  last 
two  years,  and  may  permit  the  student  to  proceed  to  graduate  study  if  suffi- 
ciently high  standing  is  obtained,  or  to  professional  or  business  careers. 


Requirements  of  the  Major  Program 

The  Major  Program  requires: 

(a)  the  completion  of  the  first  30  units  in  conformity  with  the  regulations 
common  to  all  degree  programs  given  above; 

(b)  the  completion  of  the  remaining  units  in  conformity  with  the  regula- 
tions common  to  all  degree  programs  given  above,  and  including  the 
following: 

1.  15  units  of  courses  numbered  300  or  400,  selected  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Major  program,  as  specified  by  the  department 
concerned; 

2.  at  least  15  units  of  electives,  which  may  include  not  more  than  9 
units  prescribed  by  the  Major  department  as  corequisites. 

Major  Programs  Leading  to  the  B.A.  and  B.Sc. 

A student  may  prtKt-ed  to  the  B.A.  or  the  B.Sc.  degree  in  a Major  program 
in  one  of  the  following: 

Bachelor  of  Arts 


Anthropology 

Classical  Studies 

Classics 

Economics 

English 

French 


Geography 

German 

History 

Linguistics 

Mathematics 

Philosophy 


Political  Science 

Psychology 

Russian 

Sociology 

Spanish 


Bachelor  of  Science 


Astronomy 
Biochemistry 
Biology 
Chemistry 
Computer  Science 
Economics 


Geography 

Linguistics 

Mathematics 

Microbiology 

Physics 

Psychology 


In  addition,  a student  may  proceed  to  a B.A.  degree  in  a Major  program  in 
one  of  the  following  Interdisciplinary  Programs: 

B.A.  In  Liberal  Studies:  This  is  an  experimental  interdisciplinary  program 
which  is  found  on  page  94.  No  students  will  be  admitted  to  this  program  in 


1983-84. 

B.A.  with  Major  In  Pacific  Studies:  The  Pacific  Studies  program  is  de- 
signed to  provide  a concentration  in  the  area  of  Pacific  Studies  for  both  edu- 
cational and  professional  purposes.  Details  of  the  program  are  given  on 
page  107. 

Combined  Major:  A student  may  elect  to  complete  the  requirements  for  a 
Combined  Major  Program  leading  to  a B.Sc.  in  the  following  areas:  Comput- 
er Science/Mathematics;  Chemistry/Mathematics;  Biochemistry/Chemistry; 
and  Microbiology/Chemistry. 

Double  Major:  A student  may  elect  to  complete  the  requirements  for  each 
of  two  Major  Programs  offered  in  the  Faculty,  both  leading  to  the  same  de- 
gree, a B.A.  or  a B.Sc.,  except  that  Biochemistry  cannot  be  combined  with 
Microbiology  for  a double  major,  nor  can  any  Combined  Major  program  be 
used  as  a double  major  with  a major  program  offered  by  either  component 
department.* 

Interfaculty  Double  Major:  A student  pursuing  a Major  program  for  the 
B.A.  degree  within  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  may  concurrently  satisfy 
the  requirements  for  the  Major  Program  of  the  Department  of  Creative 
Writing  or  the  Department  of  History  in  Art  as  approved  for  the  Faculty  of 
Fine  Arts.  Conversely,  a Fine  Arts  student  majoring  in  Creative  Writing  or 
History  in  Art  may  concurrently  satisfy  the  requirements  for  the  Major  Pro- 
gram of  a Department  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science.* 

The  Environmental  Studies  Program:  This  is  an  interdisciplinary  pro- 
gram designed  to  provide  students  with  a concentration  of  courses  in  the 
area  of  environmental  topics.  It  does  not  in  itself  constitute  a degree  pro- 
gram, and  may  only  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  a Major  or  Honours  pro- 
gram, leading  to  the  B.A.  or  the  B.Sc.  For  details  of  the  Environmental 
Studies  Program,  see  page  72. 

THE  GENERAL  PROGRAM 


The  General  Progp'am  may  lead  to  professional  careers  or  to  graduate 
studies,  dep>ending  upon  the  level  of  competence  demonstrated  therein;  its 
distinctive  characteristic,  however,  is  the  breadth  of  the  education  for  which 
it  provides. 

Requirements  of  the  General  Program 

The  General  Program  requires: 

(a)  the  completion  of  the  first  30  units  in  conformity  with  the  regulations 
common  to  all  degree  programs  given  above; 

(b)  completion  of  the  remaining  units  in  conformity  with  regulations  com- 
mon to  all  degree  programs  given  above,  and  including  the  following: 

1.  9 units  taken  in  courses  numbered  300  and  above  in  each  of  two 
fields,  as  may  be  specified  by  the  departments  concerned; 

2.  12  units  of  electives  which  may  include  not  more  than  6 units  pre- 
scribed by  the  departments  as  corequisites. 


General  Programs  Leading  to  the  B.A. 


A student  may  proceed  to  a B.A.  degree  in  a General  program  in  any  two 
of  the  following: 


Anthropology 

Chinese  Studies 

Classics 

Economics 

English 

French 

Cteography 

German 

History 

Japanese  Studies 


Linguistics 

Mathematics 

Pacific  Studies 

Philosophy 

Political  Science 

Psychology 

Russian 

Sociology 

Spanish 


* A student  proceeding  towards  a B.A.  or  B.Sc.  in  a Double  Honours,  Joint 
Honours  and  Major,  Double  Major  or  Interfaculty  Double  Major  pro- 
gram, shall  be  entitled  to  no  more  than  one  bachelor’s  degree  upon  com- 
pletion of  any  of  these  programs.  Students  seeking  a second  bachelor’s 
degree  should  consult  the  regulations  on  page  19  under  A Second  Bache- 
lor’s Degree. 
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General  Programs  Leading  to  the  B.Sc. 
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CO-OPERATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Please  refer  lo  page  21H  of  the  Calendar  for  a general  description  of  Co- 
operative Kdncalion. 

Admission  to  and  completion  of  Co-operative  Education  Programs  are 
governed  by  individual  departmental  rei|uiremenls.  In  general,  students 
participating  in  the  (io-operalive  Education  Program  must  maintain  at  least 
a second  class  (H.fiO)  average  overall.  .As  a required  part  of  the  program,  stu- 
dents arc  employed  for  spei  ihc  Work  f 'erms,  each  with  a minimum  duration 
of  I weeks.  This  employment  is  related  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  student’s 
course  of  studies  and  indiviilual  interest. 

fn  aildition  lo  the  graduation  requirenienls  outlined  on  page  18,astudent 
must  have  a graduating  average  of  at  least  3.50  in  order  to  graduate  with  the 
Co-operative  Education  notation. 

Students  mav  vs  ithdraw  from  the  Co-operative  Education  priTgram  at  any 
time  and  may  remain  enrolled  in  a Major  or  Honours  program  offered  by 
the  Department. 

Details  of  the  undergraduate  programs  in  the  Departments  of  Chemistry, 
Computer  Science,  (ieographv.  Linguistics,  Mathematics,  and  Physics  are 
outlined  in  the  Departmental  sections  of  the  Calendar. 

OTHER  INFORMATION 
REGARDING  CREDIT  AND  COURSES 
CREDIT  FOR  SUMMER  STUDIES  COURSES 

Credit  obtained  in  May- .August  courses  may  be  combined  with  that  ob- 
tained in  Winter  Session  to  complete  degree  requirements.  The  maximum 
credit  for  May-August  work  in  any  one  calendar  year  is  9 units  (see  Summer 
Studies  entry  elsewhere  in  this  Calendar  and  the  Summer  Studies  Supple- 
ment lo  the  Calendar,  published  in  January  ). 

DAVID  THOMPSON  UNIVERSITY  CENTRE 

See  entry  on  page  27. 

CREDIT  FOR  COURSES  OFFERED  BY  OTHER  FACULTIES 

Recognized  Courses  Offered  by  Other  Faculties:  The  following  First 
V'ear  courses  in  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts  are  recognized  for  elective  credit  in 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  .Science: 

Art  100 

Creative  Writing  100 
History  in  Art  120 
Music  lOOA/B.  110,  115,  170 
rheatre  100 

.Students  in  other  than  first  Year  should  note  that  the  following  courses  in 
the  Faculty  of  Education  and  the  faculty  of  Fine  Arts,  in  addition  to  those 
mentioned  alxive,  are  acceptable  for  elective  credit  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science. 

Creative  Writing:  Ail  courses  marked  with  an  asterisk 
(see  page  176). 

Educaiion-B-lOO 

.Music:  All  courses  marked  with  an  asterisk  (see  page  185). 

Theatre:  .All  courses  marked  with  an  asterisk  (see  page  191). 

History  in  Art:  All  courses  marked  with  an  asterisk  (see  page  180) 

Other  Courses  outside  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences:  In  addition 
to  the  above  courses,  students  are  permitted  to  take  for  credit  a total  of  6 
units  of  free  electives  chosen  without  restriction  from  any  undergraduate 
courses  offered  in  this  University  (except  for  Physical  Education  activity 
coutses,  e.g.  104-125,  461,  463,  and  .School  Experience  or  Practicum 
courses,  e.g.  f.ducation-P  197,  297,  398,  498),  where  the  regulations  of  the 
departments  offering  the  courses  permit,  and  prerequisites  are  met. 

In  exceptional  cases,  a student  in  a Major  or  Honours  program  may  re- 
ceive additional  units  of  credit  litwards  a degree  program  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science  for  undergraduate  courses  not  recognized  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science,  provided  that  prior  written  permission  has  been  obtained 
from  the  department  in  which  the  student  wishes  to  undertake  a Major  or 


Honours  program.  In  no  case,  however,  may  sui  h i redii  he  iiseil  lo  leplai  e 
that  specified  for  the  Major  or  Honours  [trogram  selei  ted,  not  may  the  i reil- 
it  for  such  courses  l>e  later  transferred  to  another  Majoi  or  Honours  pro- 
gram unless  the  credit  is  then  accepted  by  the  depaitmeni  lonierned. 

Students  on  a General  program  who  may  wish  to  rei  eive  i ledii  lot  more 
than  6 units  for  unrecognized  courses  offered  by  other  fai  ullies  must  sei  ore 
the  approval  of  the  Assistant  Dean  of  Arts  and  Scienie. 

CREDIT  FOR  STUDIES  ELSEWHERE 

Students  who  plan  to  undertake  work  at  other  universities  must  receive 
prior  approval  from  the  Dean  if  they  wish  such  courses  lo  lx*  credited  to- 
wards a degree  program  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science.  Thisafiplies  par- 
ticularly to  courses  at  the  300  and  400  level  and  lo  courses  whiih  are 
included  in  the  last  15  units  of  a degree  program.  Upon  successful  comple- 
tion of  such  work,  the  student  must  request  the  Registrar  of  the  other  uni- 
versity to  send  an  official  transcript  of  record  lo  the  Records  Ofhi  e of  the 
University  of  Victoria. 

A student  authorized  lo  attend  another  institution  who  accepts  a degree 
from  that  institution  abrogates  his  right  to  a University  of  Victoria  degree 
until  he  has  satisfied  the  University’s  requirements  for  a second  bachelor’s 
degree,  (sec  Page  19.) 

Normally,  the  Faculty  requires  all  students  qualifying  for  a degree  to  com- 
plete at  the  University  of  Victoria  at  least  twelve  upper  level  units  of  the  fif- 
teen required  for  a Major  Program,  or  at  least  six  of  the  nine  uppei  level 
units  required  in  each  area  of  the  General  Program.  .Students  on  Honours 
programs  normally  may  lake  at  another  university  no  more  than  six  upper 
level  units  in  the  discipline  in  which  they  arc  taking  Honours,  and  then  only 
with  the  approval  of  the  Honours  Adviser.  In  addition,  students  should  com- 
plete at  the  University  of  Victoria  at  least  eighteen  of  the  twenty-one  upper 
level  units  required  for  all  degree  programs. 

FOURTH  YEAR  CREDIT  FOR  STUDIES  IN 
MEDICINE,  DENTISTRY,  VETERINARY  SCIENCE  OR  LAW 

A student  who  has  taken  his  first  three  years  at  the  University  of  Victoria 
may  be  granted  a B.A.  or  B.Sc.  after  at  least  one  year  of  a program  in  Medi- 
cine, Dentistry,  Veterinary  Science  or  Law,  provided  that  the  courses  taken 
towards  any  one  of  those  programs,  when  combined  with  those  already  tak- 
en in  his  first  three  years  at  the  University  of  Victoria,  are  deemed  equivalent 
to  those  which  would  be  required  to  complete  either  a General  or  a Major 
program  at  the  University  of  Victoria.  Only  courses  which  do  not  overlap 
courses  already  completed  at  the  University  of  Victoria  and  which  are  ac- 
ceptable to  the  departments  concerned  will  be  accepted  for  credit.  The  Uni- 
versity shall  receive  assurance  from  any  other  institution  involved  that  it  will 
not  also  grant  a Bachelor  of  Arts  or  a Bachelor  of  Science  degree  for  the 
same  work. 

If  a student  contemplates  transferring  to  a medical,  dental,  veterinary  or 
law  school  before  graduation,  he  should  consult  any  departments  concerned 
prior  to  registering  in  his  third  year  so  that  he  may  choose  his  courses  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  a Major  or  General  program.  Following  completion  of 
his  third  year,  he  should  then  confirm  in  writing  to  the  Dean  of  his  faculty  his 
intention  to  transfer  to  such  a school  and  seek  credit  for  work  taken  towards 
his  bachelor’s  degree. 

Upon  successful  completion  of  his  first  year  of  studies  in  any  of  the  pro- 
grams mentioned,  the  student  should  submit  an  official  transcript  to  Re- 
cords Services,  requesting  an  assessment  by  the  departments  concerned. 
The  departments  concerned  will  make  the  recommendation  for  a bachelor’s 
degree  through  the  Faculty  to  the  Senate. 

Students  are  referred  to  page  18  for  regulations  concerning  graduation 
requirements. 

GRADUATION  STANDING 

The  graduation  standing  of  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  is 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  University  regulations  on  page  18  of  the 
Calendar,  except  that  the  determination  of  the  class  of  degree  in  an  Honours 
program  may  be  subject  to  conditions  specified  by  the  department  con- 
cerned. Honours  students  should  note,  in  particular,  that  the  graduating 
average  alone  may  not  form  the  basis  for  determining  eligibility  for  a First 
Class  or  Second  Class  Honours  degree. 

When  a student  graduates  in  a Double  Honours  program  or  a Combined 
Honours  and  Major  program,  the  class  of  degree  shall  be  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  regulations  of  each  of  the  two  disciplines.  If  one  discipline 
is  governed  only  by  the  University  regulation  (page  18),  then  in  the  computa- 
tion of  the  graduating  average  for  this  discipline.  15  units  of  the  discipline’s 
own  required  courses  shall  be  used  when  the  number  of  units  earned  in  up- 
per level  courses  exceeds  30. 

In  any  case  where  two  different  classes  of  degree  result,  each  class  shall  lx; 
tied  to  the  respective  discipline  instead  of  the  degree,  and  shall  be  show  n in 
the  student’s  academic  record. 
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COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST  YEAR  STUDENTS 

For  the  guidance  of  students  entering  First  Year,  the  following  is  a list  of 
(ourses  open  to  First  Year  students.  In  some  cases  prerequisites  are  speci- 
hed.  In  others  permission  of  the  department  is  required.  Students  should 
consult  the  appropriate  departmental  entry  elsewhere  in  this  Calendar.  Un- 
der certain  circumstances,  courses  numbered  300  and  above  may  be  includ- 
ed in  a student's  graduating  average  (see  page  18). 

Classical  Studies  100 
Computer  Science  100,  110,  115 


Anthropology  100 
Astronomy  120 
Biochemistry  101 
Biology  150 

Chemistry  100,  101,  102,  103, 
120,  140,  145 
Chinese  100,  201, 302, 
303A/B,  304A/B 


Economics  100,  201,  202 
English  099,  115,  1 16,  121,  122 
French  100,  101,  160,  161,  162,  180 

Geography  lOlA/B,  102 
Geology  100 


German  100,  149.  200,  204,  295 
Greek  100,  160 

Historv  205.  210.  220,  230.  234 
236.  240,  242,  252,  260 
Italian  100,  200 
Japanese  100,  201,  302,  303 
Latin  100 

Liberal  Arts  306,  307 
Linguistics  100 

Mathematics  100,  101,  102.  151. 
152,  160,  180.  233A 

Pacific  Studies  200,  252 


Philosopht  100.  102.  201,  203. 

21 1 214.  222A/B.  232.  233. 

235.  238.  242.  245.  269 
PhvsKs  100,  102.  103,  I 10.  120 
PnlitK  ;il  .Si  ience  100 
Psv(  hologv  100 
Kussian  100.  301,  304. 

30.5.  307,  331,  370,  390.  401A/B, 
412,  413 

Serbo-(,roatian  300 

Soi  iologv  100 

Spanish  100.  240,  260,  290 


COURSES  IN  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 


Course 

.Anthropology  

Astronomy  

Biochemistry  

Biology  

Page 

32 

115 

35 

38 

47 

Chinese  

107 

52 

Commerce  

60 

Computer  Science  

56 

Creative  W'riting  (see  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts) 

176 

tconomics  

60 

English  

64 

Environmental  .Studies  

72 

French  

73 

Geography 

77 

(iCOloiJV  

77 

German  

84 

Greek  

Pi  9 

H istorv  

88 

Flistory  in  Art  (see  Facultv  of  Fine  Arts)  .180 

Italian  87 

Japanese  . . 107 

Latin  52 

Liberal  Arts ...  94 

Linguistics  95 

Marine  Science  38 

Mathematics  100 

Microbiology  . 35 

Pacific  Studies  107 

Philosophy  Ill 

Physics  115 

Political  Science  . . . ...  121 

Psychology  .125 

Russian 1 ,30 

•Serbo-Croatian  , 1 30 

■Sociology  132 

Spanish .87 

.Statistics  |0() 

Women's  Studies  |35 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ANTHROPOLOGY 


Leland  H.  Donald,  B.A.  (Emory),  Ph.l).  (Ore.),  Associate  Professor  and 
Chairman  of  the  Department. 

William  H.  Alkire,  B.A.  (Wash.),  M.A.  (Hawaii),  Ph  D,  (III.),  Professor. 

N.  Ross  Crumrine,  B.A.  (Northwestern),  M.A.,  Ph.D,  (Arizona),  Professor. 
Orville  S.  Elliot,  A.B.  (Middlebury),  A M.,  Ph  D.  (Harvard),  Associate 
Professor. 

Donald  11.  Mitchell,  B.A.,  B.Com.,  M.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  Ph.D.  (Ore.),  Associate 
Professor, 

David  S.  Moyer,  B.A.  (Franklin  and  Marshall  Coll.),  M.A.  (Harvard),  Ph.D. 


(Leiden),  Associate  Protessor 

Nicolas  Rolland,  B.,Sc.,  M.A.  (Montreal).  Ph  D.  (t  .anib.).  Associate  Prolessor. 
Kathleen  A.  Moonev,  B A.  (II.  of  Vic  ).  M.A..  Ph  D.  (Mii  higan).  Assistant 
Profes.sor. 

E.  Alan  Morinis,  B.A,  (York),  M.  I.itt.,  D.Plnl,  (0x1),  Visiting  Assisiaiii  Pro- 
fessor (I  September  1982  30  juiie  1983). 

Eric  A.  Roth,  B.A.  (Missouri).  M.A.,  Ph  D.  ( lor).  Assistant  Prole.ssui. 

Peter  H.  .Stephenson.  B.A.  (Arizona).  M A.  (Calgaiv).  Ph  D.  ( lor.).  Assistant 
Professor. 
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GRADUATE  PROGRAM 

Koi  inform. ition  tm  stiuiir*'  l»‘.i(lm)4  lo  ifir  (lo^rrr.  sr<’  .^01 , foi 
gr.ufii.Uc  ionises,  see  p.im'  :V") 

GENERAL,  MAJOR  AND  HONOURS  PROGRAMS 

While  .Aiilhiopologv  UK)  is  not  iei|uiieil  lor  ihe  (ieneral,  Ma)oi,  or  Hon- 
ours programs.  First  W-ar  slmlenls  w ho  plan  lo  unilerlake  am  of  these  pro- 
grams are  urgetl  to  enrol  in  the  introtiuitory  eourse- 
General  Serond  yim  Anthropologv  200.  210  and  2.')0;  Third  and  hnirth 
Years:  nine  additional  units  ol  .Anthropologv  ehoseti  Irom  < otirses  nnmhered 
;y00  and  above. 

Major  Second  Yea) . .Anthropologv  200.  210  and  2,50;  Third  and  Foiirih  Years:  a 
total  of  15  ntiits  in  Anthropologv  eonsistmg  ol: 

(a)  300A; 

(b)  at  least  one  of  3-4  I A,  31 1 li  or  312; 

(c)  at  least  one  of  350.A,  350B.  151  or  153: 

(d)  one  and  a hall  units  f rom  322.  323,  321,  325.  32b.  327,  329.  334;  and  an 
additional  one  and  a hall  units  f rom  the  prci  eding  list  or  f rom  335,  33b, 
.339A,  339B; 

(c)  three  units  from  100,  10 1 , 4 lb.  1 17,  1 18,  14  I ; 

(0  four  and  one  hall  imits  Irom  300B,  300(;,  304.  305,  30b,  310,  312, 
.341  A,  34  IB.  .342.  350.A,  3.50B.  105,  40b.  407,  419,  449,  451.  4.53; 
and  one  of  Linguistics  100,  3b0,  3b  1 , or  3 units  of  Linguistics  chosen  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Departmetit  of  .Anthropology. 

Students  who  are  allowed  to  take  .Anthropology  390  or  490  should  consult 
the  Department  when  planning  their  programs. 

NO  I t:  Atuhropology  34  I .A,  34 1 B,  or  342  cannot  be  used  to  satisfy  both  re- 
quirements (b)  and  (f).  .Anthrogology  350A,  350B,  45 1 . 453  cannot  be  used 
to  satisfy  both  requirements  (c)  and  (f). 

Honours  Second  Year:  Students  who  have  achieved  at  least  high  Second 
Class  standing  in  Anthropology  200,  240  and  250  may  be  admitted  to  the 
Third  Year  in  the  Honours  Program  with  the  permission  of  the  Department; 
Third  and  Fourth  Years:  Students  will  offer  at  least  3.3  units  of  which  24  must  be 
in  Anthropology  and  include; 

(a)  300A;  300B;  350A;  3.50B  or  .300C;  499;  and  at  least  twoof  341A,  341B, 
342.; 

(b)  three  units  chosen  from  400.  41b,  and  417; 

(c)  one  and  a half  units  from  .322,  323,  .324. 325,  32b,  327, 329,  .3.34;  and  an 
additional  one  and  a half  units  either  from  the  preceding  lists,  or  from 
335,  33b,  339.A.  3.39B; 

(d)  six  units  chosen  to  include  at  least  one  and  a half  units  from  each  of  the 
following  groups: 

(i)  300B,  300C,  305,  306,  310.  312,  401.  405,  406.  407,  418.  419; 

(ii)  341  A,  34 IB.  342.  441, 449.  451.  453 

NOTE:  Anthropologv  300B,  300(2  34 1 A,  .34  1 B or  .342  cannot  be  used  to  satis- 
fy both  requirements  (a)  and  (d). 

In  addition  students  will  be  expected  to  achieve  satisfactory  standing  in 
courses  in  Linguistics  and  in  techniques  of  analysis  chosen  in  consultation 
with  the  Department.  Students  who  are  allowed  to  take  Anthropology  390  or 
490  should  consult  the  Department  when  planning  their  programs. 

In  addition  to  University  requirements  concerning  Honours  Degrees,  the 
Department  of  Anthropology  requires:  I)  a grade  point  average  of  6.50  or 
higher  in  upper  level  courses  in  Anthropology  for  a F irst  Cilass  Honours  De- 
gree and  2)  a grade  point  average  of  .3.50  - 6.49  in  upper  level  courses  in 
Anthropology  for  a Second  Class  Honours  Degree.  A student  who  fails  to 
attain  a grade  point  average  of  3.50  or  higher  but  who  completes  the  re- 
quirements for  the  Major  Degree  may  be  awarded  a Major  Degree. 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 

Prerequisite  for  T hird  and  Fourth  A'ear  Courses: 

Courses  numbered  300  and  above  may  be  chosen  as  electives  if  one  of  the 
following  conditions  is  satished: 

(a)  Completion  of  Anthropology  100  as  a prerequisite  and  completion  of 
other  prerequisites  or  corequisites  specified  for  the  course  selected. 

(b)  Completion  of  Anthropology  200  as  a prerequisite  or  corequisite  and 
completion  of  other  prerequisites  specified  for  the  course  selected. 

(c)  The  student  has  at  least  I hird  A'ear  standing  and  the  permission  of  the 
course  Instructor. 

NOTE  1:  .Students  qualifying  under  (h)  taking  200  as  corequisite  and  students 
qualifying  under  (c)  may  find  it  necessary  to  do  additional  reading. 

NOTE  2:  Students  who  have  taken  Anthropology  100  as  a First  Year  elective 
may  also  enrol  in  Anthropology  200  and/or  240  and/or  250  as  electives  in 
their  Second  or  later  years. 

NOTE  3:  For  courses  carrying  A or  B designations,  A is  not  a prereqtiisite  of 

fi. 

ANTH  100  (3)  INTRODUCTION  TO  ANTHROPOLOGY 

Surveys  the  field  and  basic  concepts  of  the  discipline;  origins  of  culture  and 


the  human  s[>e<  les,  iiatuie  of  lait',  development  of  i iiltiiie  I be  lotiipat.i- 
tive  studv  ol  i tiltural  institutions  sui  h as  six  lal  sti  iii  tine,  language,  .ill . tell- 
gioii  For  students  who  have  had  no  piioi  ionise  m Aiilliropology, 
Anlluopologv  lOO  is  intended  loi  First  V'eai  sluilenis  ,ind  olheis  wishing  a 
general  survev  ol  the  field.  .Sepienil)ei-,.\piil  (3-0;  30) 

ANTH  200  (3)  CULTURAL  AND  SOCIAL  ANTHROPOLOGY 
An  introduction  to  the  analysis  ol  socio-cull iiral  systems.  Substantive  maiei- 
lials  will  be  taken  Irom  societies  representing  ililfereni  levels  ol  complexity 
and  various  parts  ol  the  worlil. 

NO  IT  1 bird  and  Fourth  Year  students  seeking  an  elective  should  iimsidet 
Anthropology  321  rather  than  Anthropology  200. 

Prerequisite;  At  least  Secoiiil  Year  standing  or  completion  of  Aiilliropology 
100  September- April  (3-0;  3-0) 

ANTH  240  (I'/a)  ARCHAEOLOGY 

.An  inlroduniim  lo  archaeological  research  and  problems  ol  inlerpreiatioii. 
l,aboralories  will  proviile  an  opportunity  lo  become  lamiliar  with  archae- 
ological materials  and  with  some  basic  techniques  ol  analysis 
Prerequisite:  At  least  .Second  V'ear  standing  or  completion  ol  Anthropology 
100  Sepiember-Dcceinber  (2-2) 

ANTH  250  (IV2)  PHYSICAL  ANTHROPOLOGY 

An  introduction  10  the  invesligalion  of  biological  rharaiTerislics  ol  human 
populations;  evolution  of  human  populations.  Laljoratoi ies  will  iniroiluie 
students  losome  basic  techniques  used  in  the  study  of  physical  anthropology. 
Prerequisite:  At  least  .Second  Year  standing  or  completion  of  Anthropology 
100  January-April  (2-2) 

ANTH  300A  (formerly  part  of  300)  (1  Va)  KINSHIP  AND  MARRIAGE 
Comparative  analysis  of  kinship  and  kinship  based  groups,  especially  de- 
scent groups;  marriage  in  cross-cultural  perspectives;  the  emphasis  is  placed 
on  non-slate  societies. 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  200  or  permission  of  instructor 

Septembci -December  (3-0) 

ANTH  300B  (formerly  part  of  300)  (1  Va)  COMPARATIVE 

SOCIAL  STRUCTURE 

Comparative  analysis  of  social  structure  emphasizing  material  from  non- 
state societies;  non-kin  institutions  such  as  age-grades  and  secret  societies,  as 
well  as  those  based  on  kinship  are  discussecl. 

Prerequisite:  .Anthropologv  300A  or  permission  of  instructor 

january-April  (3-0) 

ANTH  300C  (formerly  part  of  300)  (1’/a)  COMPLEX  SOCIETIES  IN 

CROSS-CULTURAL  PERSPECTIVE 
Cross-cultural  analysis  of  societies  where  stratification  and/or  the  state  are 
major  features  of  society;  peasant  society,  caste,  slavery,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  social  inequality  are  among  the  major  topics  discussed. 
Prerequisite:  Anthropology  300A  or  permission  of  instructor 

January-.April  (3-0) 

ANTH  304  (IVa)  TECHNOLOGY  IN  CULTURE 

A review  of  technology  from  its  protocultiiral  foundations.  T he  course  sur- 
veys various  techniques  and  places  them  in  chronological,  geographical  and 
cultural  context.  (3-0) 

ANTH  305  (1'/a)  ANTHROPOLOGY  OF  THE  ARTS 
Comparative  approaches  to  the  arts  in  different  cultural  traditions  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  the  arts  of  prehistoric  and  non-literate  cultures.  (3-0) 

ANTH  306  (1  Va)  FOLKLORE  AND  MYTHOLOGY 

Oral  traditions  of  non-literate  peoples.  T he  structure  and  functions  of  spe- 
cific types  of  material.  The  relation  of  the  study  of  folklore  and  mythologs  to 
other  interests  in  Anthropology.  (3-0) 

ANTH  310  (1  Va)  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  APPROACHES  TO 
COMPARATIVE 
RELIGION 

(Consideration  of  the  various  approaches  to  the  study  of  religion  and  reli- 
gious behaviour  used  by  anthropologists.  Comparative  analysis  of  belief  and 
ritual  systems.  (3-0) 

ANTH  312  (formerly  412)  (I’/a)  MEDICAL  ANTHROPOLOGY 
Practices  and  beliefs  of  selected  societies  related  to  the  concept  of  “health” 
are  described  and  problems  of  disease  prevention,  identification,  and  treat- 
ment in  cross-cultural  situations  are  examined.  Topics  covered  may  include: 
epidemiology;  disease  and  evolution;  and  transcultural  nursing  and 
psychiatry. 


(3-0) 
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ANTH  321  (3)  CULTURES  AND  PEOPLES  OF  THE  WORLD 

A broad  introductory  survey  of  comparative  ethnography,  iiu  ludmg  discus- 
sion of  the  major  cultural  regions  ol  i he  world  and  selected  examples  of  soci- 
eties at  various  levels  of  complexity. 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  100,  or  at  least  1 bird  Year  standing 

September-April  (M-0;  .“f-O) 

ANTH  322  (IVz)  ETHNOLOGY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 
The  major  culture  areas  of  ahtjiiginal  North  America  with  description  and 
analysis  of  selected  cultures;  introduction  to  problems  in  the  interpretation 
of  North  American  ethnology.  (3-0) 

ANTH  323  (1 V2)  ETHNOLOGY  OF  CIRCUM-POLAR  REGION 

The  cultures  of  Arctic  and  Sub-Arctic  Eurasia  and  Noi  th  America. 

Septemher-December  (3-0) 

ANTH  324  (IVa)  ETHNOLOGY  OF  MIDDLE  AMERICA 
An  integrated  description  and  analysis  of  the  cultural  history  and  present- 
day  economic,  social,  political,  and  religious  ways  of  life  of  selected  Indian 
and  mestizo  groups  of  Mexico  and  Central  .America;  recent  changes  and 
modern  trends  in  cultural  development. 

Septeml>er- December  (3-0) 

ANTH  325  (IVz)  ETHNOLOGY  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA 

An  integrated  description  and  analysis  of  the  cultural  history  and  present- 
day  economic,  social,  political,  and  religious  ways  of  life  of  selected  Indian 
groups  of  South  America. 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

ANTH  326  (IVz)  ETHNOLOGY  OF  OCEANIA;  MICRONESIA  AND 
POLYNESIA 

Ethnological  description  and  analysis  of  the  cultures  of  Micronesia  and  Poly- 
nesia. (3-0) 

ANTH  327  (1  Vz)  ETHNOLOGY  OF  OCEANIA:  AUSTRALIA  AND 
MELANESIA 

Ethnological  description  and  analysis  of  the  aboriginal  peoples  and  cultures 
of  Australia  and  Melanesia.  (3-0) 

ANTH  329  (^V^)  ETHNOLOGY  OF  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 
An  integrated  description  and  analysis  of  the  peoples  and  cultures  of  Main- 
land and  Island  Southeast  Asia.  (3-0) 

ANTH  334  (V/2)  ETHNOLOGY  OF  SUB-SAHARAN  AFRICA 
A survey  of  the  traditional  cultures  of  sub-Saharan  Africa;  recent  changes 
and  problems  of  modernization. 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

ANTH  335  (1  Vz,  formerly  3)  CANADIAN  ETHNIC  GROUPS 

An  anthropological  perspective  on  the  ethnic  groups  oft  lanada.  fhe  groups 
will  be  studied  in  the  context  of  the  wider  literature  of  race  relations,  minor- 
ity groups,  and  ethnicity.  (3-0) 

ANTH  336  (formerly  one-half  of  335)  (I'/z)  THE  CONTEMPORARY 

CANADIAN  INDIAN 

The  native  Indian  in  modern  Can.idian  society.  Comparison  with  the  situa- 
tion of  other  native  peoples  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Not  open  for  credit  to  students  who  have  three  units  of  credit  in  Anthropolo- 
gy 335  l3.()) 

ANTH  339A  (formerly  one-half  of  339)  (1  Vz)  INDIANS  OF  THE 

NORTHWEST  INTERIOR 

A survey  of  the  groups  and  cultures  of  the  Plateau  culture  area  and  the  adja- 
cent portion  of  the  Sub-Arctic  culture  area.  (;V-0) 

ANTH  339B  (formerly  one-half  of  339)  (1  Vz)  INDIANS  OF  THE 

NORTHWEST  COAST 

A survey  ofgroups  and  cultures  of  the  NorthwcstCoastculturearea.  (3-0) 

ANTH  341 A (formerly  one-half  of  341)  (1  Vz)  EARLY  STONE  AGE 

SOCIETIES 

A review  of  the  formative  phases  in  the  development  of  [irehistoric  < ultures 
and  scKieties  during  the  Pleistocene/early  IfoliKc  ne  in  Alric.i,  Eurasia  and 
Australasia.  Archaeological  evidence  on  c iiltural  beginnings,  ecology,  subsis- 
tence systems,  technology  and  scx  ial  life  of  early  mankind. 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  240  01  permission  of  the  insinu  tor 

SeptemiHT-Dec  ember  (3-0) 


ANTH  341 B (formerly  one-half  of  341)  (IVz)  EMERGENCE  OF 

CIVILIZATION 

A review  of  the  archaeological  record  on:  the  origin  of  animal/plant  hus- 
bandry, sedentary-  village  life  and  pastoralism,  technological  innovation  and 
scnrial  life;  of  subsequent  developments  leading  to  the  appearance  of  the  first 
cities,  state  institutions  and  stratified  scKieties  in  major  centres  of  the  Old 
World. 

Prerequisite:  .Anthropology  240  or  permission  of  the  instructor 

January-April  (3-0) 

ANTH  342  (1  Vz)  ARCHAEOLOGY  OF  PRECOLUMBIAN  AMERICA 
A survey  of  the  archaeological  record  for  the  development  of  aboriginal  cul- 
tures and  societies  of  the  New  World  prior  to  European  colonization,  from 
late  Ice  Age  settlement  of  North  and  South  America  through  the  appear- 
ance of  farming  villages  up  to  the  growth  of  urban  civilizations  of  Middle 
.America  and  the  .Andes. 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  240  or  permission  of  the  instructor  (3-0) 

ANTH  350A  (formerly  one-half  of  350)  (1  Vz)  PRIMATOLOGY 
.A  detailed  survey  of  the  held  of  primatology  including  taxonomy,  genetics, 
morphology,  palaeontology,  ecology,  zcKjgeography,  growth  and  behaviour 
of  the  primates. 

Prerequisite:  .Anthropology  250  or  permission  of  the  instructor 

(3-0) 


ANTH  350B  (formerly  one-half  of  350)  (I’/z)  HUMAN 

PALAEONTOLOGY 

,An  examination  of  the  fossil  evidence  for  human  evolution  emphasizing  the 
interpretation  and  reconstruction  of  the  human  lineage. 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  250  or  permission  of  the  instructor 

(3-0) 


ANTH  390  (IVz)  SELECTED  PROBLEMS  IN  ANTHROPOLOGY 
Presentation  of  selected  problems  in  Anthropology.  Students  interested  in 
this  course  should  enquire  at  Registration  when  the  course  is  to  be  offered 
and  what  substantive  areas  are  to  be  studied.  Students  may  enrol  in  this 
course  in  different  areas  for  a maximum  of  3 units. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor  (3-0) 

ANTH  400  (IVz,  formerly  3)  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  THEORY 

Survey  ot  selected  major  developments  in  anthroptological  theory  in  histori- 
cal perspective. 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

ANTH  401  (IVz)  CULTURAL  ECOLOGY 

Theories  concerning  the  relationship  of  human  groups,  culture  and  envi- 
ronment: cultural  systems  as  the  means  by  which  human  populations  adapt 
to  their  environments.  September-December  (3-0) 

ANTH  405  (1  Vz)  ECONOMIC  ANTHROPOLOGY 

,A  comparative  analysis  of  the  social  context  of  prcxluction,  distribution  and 
exchange  systems. 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 


ANTH  406  (1  Vz)  POLITICAL  ANTHROPOLOGY 

('.omparative  analy  sis  of  governing  institutions  in  societies  ranging  from  tri- 
bal groups  to  various  types  of  state  organizations.  In  each  type  of  political 
system,  the  modes  of  alloc  ating  decision-making  powers  and  administrative 
authority  will  be  examined. 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 


ANTH  407  (IVz)  SYMBOLIC  ANTHROPOLOGY 

The  nature  ol  symlxtlic  systems  in  human  scxrieties;  material  examined  in- 
cludes not  only  manifestly  symbolic  systems  such  as  religion  and  art  but  also 
systems  of  classiheation  in  general  particularly  those  closely  related  to  the 


ANTH  416  (1  Vz)  INTRODUCTION  TO  ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH:  I 

Designed  to  intrcKluc  e students  to  research  methods  suitable  for  anthropo- 
logical problems.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  formulation  of  researchable  anthro- 
pological i>ropositions,  research  design,  and  elementary  techniques  of  data 
analysis  September-December  (3-0) 
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ANTH  417  (1’/s)  INTRODUCTION  TO 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL  RESEARCH:  II 

Kciriiial  iiiftluKls  ol  analysis  in  Anlliroix)l<>Ky.  csprc  iaily  slalisli(s,  problems  ol  vali- 
(la(ion.  and  the  compaialive  ineiliod. 

I’liTcuuisilc;  AiuhropnloKV  41(>.  or  permission  ol  ihc  inslruitoi 

)anuary-April  (2-‘2) 


ANTH  418  (SOCI  418)  (IV2)  SOCIAL  CHANGE 

(icneral  history  ol  cultural  evolution  and  siKial  change.  I he  impact  ol  complex 
cultures  upon  the  native  peoples  ol  Alrica,  Asia,  the  Pacilic  and  the  .Americas. 
Prerei)uisitc:  Sociology  100  and  Anthropology  100  or  200  or  permission  of  the 
instructor  (TO) 


ANTH  419  (SOCI  419)  (1  ’/a)  MODERNIZATION 

AND  DEVELOPMENT 

An  examination  of  selected  theories  and  research  on  development,  underdeve- 
lopment and  dependence  in  the  modern  world;  examples  will  be  taken  Irom  var- 
ious parts  of  the  world,  including  Canada.  (3-0) 

ANTH  441  (1 V2)  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  METHOD  AND  THEORY 

The  strategy  of  research  in  archaeology;  archaeology  as  a subdi.scipline  and  its 
comparison  with  related  fields;  the  course  emphasizes  theories  of  research  meth- 
odology in  archaeology  as  well  as  the  contribution  of  archaeology  to  theories  of 
cultural  prcKess. 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology’  240  (3-0) 

ANTH  449  (1  ’/a)  ARCHAEOLOGY  OF  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

Intensive  study  of  problems  ol  interpreting  Pacilic  Northwest  archaeological 
data.  Field  trips  will  be  scheduled. 

(Not  offered)  (2-3) 

ANTH  451  (V/a)  HUMAN  OSTEOLOGY 

This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  students  with  theoretical  and  methodolog- 
ical approaches  to  the  study  of  human  skeletal  remains. 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  250  or  permission  of  the  instructor 

(Not  offered)  (2-3) 

ANTH  453  (1Va)  POPULATION  STRUCTURE  AND  HUMAN 
EVOLUTION 

Analysis  of  the  population  dynamics  of  prehistoric  and  contemporary  pre-indus- 
trial populations  in  an  evolutionary  context. 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  250  or  permission  of  the  instructor 

(2-3) 


ANTH  490  (1Va-3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

Students  may  register  for  this  course  in  the  Fourth  Year  of  the  Major  or  Honours 
Program  with  permission  of  the  Department  and  the  Instructor. 

Prerequisite:  Fourth  Year  standing  and  permission  of  the  Department  and  the 
Instructor 


ANTH  499  (3)  HONOURS  SEMINAR  AND  GRADUATING  ESSAY 

GRADUATE  COURSES 


Not  all  the  following  courses  will  be  offered  in  a particular  year.  Students  should 
consult  the  Department  to  determine  the  courses  which  will  be  offered  this  year. 


ANTH  500  (3)  SEMINAR  IN  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  THEORY 

ANTH  501  (IVa)  SEMINAR  IN  SOCIAL  AND 

CULTURAL  ANTHROPOLOGY 

ANTH  510  (IVa)  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  SOCIAL 

AND  CULTURAL  ANTHROPOLOGY 

Depending  on  the  student's  interests  and  the  availability  ol  an  instruttot.  studies 
may  lie  selected  in  one  01  more  of  the  tollowing: 

510A  Social  Organization 
510B  Fconomic  .Anthropology 
5100  Political  .Anthropology 
5101)  Anthropology  ol  Religion 
5 1 OF.  Symbolic  Anthropology 
5I0F  Cultural  Fcology 
5l()(i  Cultural  Change 

•ANTH  530  (1  Va)  ETHNOLOGY  OF  SELECTED  AREAS 

Depending  on  the  student's  interests  and  the  availability  ol  an  instructor,  studies 
may  be  selec  ted  in  one  or  more  of  the  lollowing: 

530A  North  .America 
530B  Circum-Polar  Region 
530(;  Middle  America 
530D  South  America 
530K  Oceania 
530F  Northeast  Asia 
530(i  Southeast  Asia 
530H  Sub-.Saharan  Africa 
530]  Pacific  Northwest 

ANTH  540  (IVa)  SEMINAR  IN  ARCHAEOLOGY 
AND  CULTURE  HISTORY 

•ANTH  542  (1  Va)  ARCHAEOLOGY  OF  A SELECTED  AREA 

ANTH  550  (1  Va)  SEMINAR  IN  PHYSICAL  ANTHROPOLOGY 

•ANTH  552  (1  Va)  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  PHYSICAL  ANTHROPOLOGY 
Depending  on  the  student’s  interests  and  the  availability  of  an  instructor,  studies 
may  be  selected  in  one  or  more  of  the  follow  ing: 

552A  Applied  Topics  in  Osteological  Methezds 
552B  Soft  Pan  Methods  in  Population  Variation 
552C  .Anthropometry  and  Disease 
552D  Priniatology 

ANTH  560  (LING  560)  (IVa)  LINGUISTIC  ANTHROPOLOGY 
•ANTH  590  (1Va-3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 
ANTH  597  (0)  ORAL  EXAMINATIONS 
ANTH  599  (6)  THESIS 

* Students  must  consult  the  Department  before  enrolling  in  this  course. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  BIOCHEMISTRY  AND  MICROBIOLOGY 


Alistair  T.  Matheson,  B.A.,  M.Sc.  (Brit.  Col.),  Ph.D.  (Tor).  Professor  and 
Chairman  of  the  Department. 

William  W.  Kay,  B.Sc.  (Agr),  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  (Bril.  Col.),  Professor. 

John  A.  McCarter,  B.A.,  M.A.(Brit.  Col),  Ph.D. (Tor),  Visiting  Professor 
(1  July  1981  -30  June  1983). 

Trevor  j.  Trust,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.,  Ph  D.  (Melbourne),  Professor. 

).  Thomas  Buckley,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (McGill),  Associate  Professor. 

Edward  E.  Ishiguro.  B.A.,  M.A.  (San  Francisco  St.  Coll.),  Ph  D.  (111.),  Associate 
Professor. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

For  information  on  studies  leading  to  the  M.Sc.  or  Ph  D.  degrees,  see  page  202, 
for  graduate  courses,  see  page  37. 

GENERAL,  MAJOR,  AND  HONOURS  PROGRAMS 

The  Department  offers  Honours  and  Major  programs  in  Biochemistry  or  Micro- 
biology. Students  seeking  careers  as  professional  Biochemists  or  Microbiologists, 
or  those  who  wish  to  continue  their  studies  through  graduate  school  to  the  M.Sc. 
and  PhD.  level  are  advised  to  take  one  of  the  Honours  programs.  The  Major  pro- 
grams may  also  provide  entry  to  the  professions  or  to  graduate  school  and  are 
suitable  for  teaching  at  the  secondary  schtxzl  level.  The  Department  also  offers  a 
concentration  in  Biochemisry  and  Microbiology  as  part  of  the  B.Sc.  and  B.A.  de- 
gree General  programs. 


lack  L.  Nichols,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc..  Ph  D.  (Alta.),  Associate  Professor.  (On  study  leave, 
1983-84). 

Robert  W.  Olafson,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.  (Brit.  Col.),  Ph  D.  (.Alta.),  Assistant  Professor. 
Terry  W.  Pearson,  B.Sc.,  Ph  D.  (Brit.  Ciol.),  Assistant  Professor. 

Rozanne  Poulson,  B.Sc.,  Ph  D.  (Wales),  .Adjunct  .Assistant  Professor 
(1981-83). 

Barbara  R.  Currie,  B.Sc.  (Brit.  Col.),  Senior  Labtjratory  Instructor. 

Glen  R.  Pryhitka,  B.Sc.  (Brit.  Ciol  ),  .Senior  Laboratory  Instructor. 


BIOCHEMISTRY  AND  MICROBIOLOGY  PROGRAMS 


General 

Major 

Honours 

irst  Year 

Engl.  121  (or 

Engl.  121  (or 

115) 

(I'z^) 

115) 

(l‘A) 

Engl.  122  (or 

Engl.  122  (or 

116) 

(I'/z) 

116) 

(I'A) 

Math.  100/101 

(3) 

Math.  100/101 

(3) 

Math.  100/101 

(3) 

Ghent.  100 

(l'/4) 

Chem.  100 

(IVz) 

Chem.  100 

(I'A) 

Chem.  102 

(IVz) 

Chem.  102 

(IVz) 

Chem.  102 

(I'A) 

or  Chem.  140 

(IVz) 

or  Chem.  140 

(IVz) 

or  Chem.  140 

(l‘A) 

Chem.  145 

( 1 Vz) 

Chem.  145 

(I'/f!) 

Chem.  145 

(I'Vt) 

Two  of  Phys. 

Tw  o of  Phvs. 

Two  of  Phvs. 

100/110/120/220 

(3) 

100/110/120/220 

(3) 

100/110/120/220 

(3) 

t)thcr  courses 

(6) 

Other  courses 

(3) 

Other  courses 

(3) 
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Second  Year 


Math  200/20 It 

(3) 

Math  200/20 It 

(3) 

Math  200/20 It 

(3) 

Chem.  231 

(l'/<!) 

Chem.  231 

(I'A) 

Chem.  231 

(I'A) 

Chem.  232 

(l‘A) 

Chem.  232 

(I'A) 

Chem.  232 

(I'A) 

or  Chem.  213 

(I'/i) 

or  Chem.  213 

(I'A) 

or  Chem.  213 

(I'A) 

Chem.  235 

(I'A) 

Chem.  235 

(I'A) 

Chem.  235 

(I'A) 

Bioc.  200 

(I'A) 

Bioc.  200 

(I'A) 

Bioc.  200 

(I'A) 

Biol.  200 

(I'A) 

Biol.  200 

(l‘/i) 

Biol.  200 

(I 'A) 

Micr.  200 

(3) 

Micr.  200 

(3) 

Micr.  200 

(3) 

Other  courses 

(3) 

Other  courses 

(3) 

Other  courses 

(3) 

* recommended 

t See  Note  4),  on  page  36. 

Third  and  Fourth  Years 

Third  Year 

Third  Year 

Chem.  222 

(l‘A) 

Chem.  222 

(I'A) 

Chem.  245 

(I'A) 

Chem.  245 

(I'/l!) 

Nine  additional 

units  of 

Bioc.  300 

(3) 

Bioc.  300 

(3) 

Biochemistry 

and 

Micr.  301 

(I'A) 

Micr.  301 

(I'A) 

Microbiology 

Micr.  302 

(I'A) 

Micr.  302 

(l‘A) 

numbered 

300  and  above 

(9) 

Bioc.  380  or 

Bioc.  380  or 

Nine  units  in 

Micr.  380 

(0) 

Micr.  380 

(0) 

a second  area 

Other  courses 

(6) 

Other  courses 

(9) 

of  concentration 

(9) 

Other  courses 

(12) 

Fourth  Year 

Fourth  Year 

Chem.  335/338* 

Chem.  335/338* 

or  345/346 

(3) 

or  345/346 

(3) 

Bioc.  401 

(I'A) 

Bioc.  401 

(I'A) 

Bioc.  402 

(1>A) 

Bioc.  402 

(I'A) 

Micr.  400 

(3) 

Micr.  400 

(3) 

Bioc.  480  or 

Bioc.  480  or 

Micr.  480 

(I'A) 

Micr.  480 

(l‘/4) 

Other  courses 

(4 'A) 

Bioc.  499  or 

Micr.  499 

(3) 

Other  courses 

(4 ‘A) 

* See  Note  5 

346,  or  400  level  courses 
or  400  level  courses 


Other  courses  suggested: 

English  200  or  higher  level  courses 
Language  100  or  higher  level  courses 
Mathematics  110,  210 
Statistics  250/251 
Computer  Science  110,  115 
Chemistry  3 1 6,  3 1 7,  324,  325,  335,  338,  345,  or 
Biology  203,  204,  206,  207,  300,  302,  304,  305, 

Physics  214,  215,  216,  217,  316,  317,  or  325 
Biochemistry  201 

Notes 

( 1 ) Pro6ciency  examinations  in  one  or  two  modern  languages  are  often  required 
in  graduate  studies,  and  students  planning  graduate  work  are  advised  to  elect 
one  or  two  courses  in  French,  German,  Russian,  or  another  modern  lan- 
guage on  Departmental  recommendation. 

(2)  Courses  may  be  taken  in  different  sequences  and  in  different  years  than  indi- 
cated provided  that  the  co-  and  prerequisite  requirements  are  satisfied;  the 
Department  should  be  consulted. 

(3)  Directed  studies  courses  are  not  available  to  be  taken  more  than  once  and  are 
normally  only  available  to  students  with  an  overall  grade  point  average  of  at 
lea.st  3.50. 

(4)  Mathematics  200/201  - not  required  of  students  who  do  not  wish  to  take 
Chemistry  345  and  346  in  the  fourth  year.  Those  students  who  do  not  take 
Mathematics  200/20 1 may  take  an  elective  in  the  second  year  but  must  take 
Biology  304  or  Statistics  250/251  in  the  third  year  and  Chemistry  335/338  in 
the  fourth  year.  Students  aiming  towards  graduate  school  and  those  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  chemical  aspects  of  Biochemistry  or  Microbiology 
should  take  Mathematics  200/201  as  a prerequisite  for  Chemistry  345/346. 

(5)  Under  certain  circumstances  Chem.  232  may  be  taken  as  a prerequisite  for 
Chem.  335/338,  but  written  permission  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  will 
be  required  (see  page  50). 

BIOCHEMISTRY  OR  MICROBIOLOGY  AND  CHEMISTRY 
COMBINED  MAJOR 

Students  wishing  to  obtain  a combined  major  in  Biochemistry  or  Microbiology 

and  Chemistry  should  lake  the  following  program. 


First  Year 

Second  Year 

Engl.  121/122 

Micr.  200 

(3) 

or  Engl.  115/116 

(3) 

Bioc.  200 

(I'A) 

Math.  100/101 

(3) 

Biol.  200 

(l‘A) 

Chem. 100 

(I'A) 

Math.  200 

(I'A) 

Chem.  102 

(I'A) 

Chem.  231 

(l‘A) 

(or  Chem.  140 

(I'A) 

Chem.  232 

(I'd!) 

tlhcm.  145 

(I'A)) 

(or  Chem.  213 

(I'A) 

Two  of  Phys.  100/110/1 20/220 

(3) 

Chem.  235 

(I'dt)) 

Other  courses 

(3) 

Chem.  222 

(I'd!) 

Chem.  245 

(I'd!) 

Other  courses 

(I'd!) 

Third  Year 

Fourth  Year 

Bioc.  300 

(3) 

Bioc.  401 

(I'di) 

Micr.  302 

Bioc.  402 

(I'd!) 

Chem.  335* 

(I'd!) 

Micr.  400 

(3) 

Chem.  338* 

(I'd!) 

Chem.  422 

(I'd!) 

Chem.  345 

iV/t) 

Chem.  433 

(I'd!) 

Chem.  346 

(1>A) 

Biol.  305 

(3) 

Chem.  324 

im 

Bioc.  480  (or  Micr.  480) 

(I'd!) 

Chem.  325 

d'/^) 

One  of  Chem.  316/317  or 

Bioc.  380  (or  Micr.  380) 

(0) 

Phys.  214/215 

(I'd!) 

Micr.  301 

(I'd!) 

* See  Note  5 


HONOURS 


Students  who  wish  to  be  admitted  to  one  of  the  Honours  programs  should 
apply  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  on  completion  of  their  second 
year.  The  general  requirements  for  admission  to  the  third  year  of  the  Hon- 
ours program  are  specified  above.  Normally  admission  to  the  Honours  pro- 
gram requires  at  least  a second  class  average  in  each  of  the  first  two 
undergraduate  years.  The  minimum  requirement  for  admission  to  the 
fourth  year  is  a second  class  average  overall  in  the  work  of  the  third  year. 

A student  in  the  Biochemistry  or  Microbiology  Honours  program  is  re- 
quired to  meet  the  general  regulations  of  the  University  on  pages  14  to  19  of 
this  Calendar.  If  a student  fails  to  meet  the  standards  for  the  Honours  de- 
gree, while  meeting  the  Major  degree  requirements,  the  Department  may 
recommend  the  appropriate  class  of  Major  degree. 

DOUBLE  HONOURS 

University  regulations  also  apply  to  students  in  a Double  Honours  Pro- 
gram which  includes  Biochemistry  or  Microbiology;  however  as  more  than 
30  units  of  upper  level  courses  may  be  taken,  the  Department  requires  that, 
of  the  upper  level  courses  in  Biochemistry  and  Microbiology,  15  units  must 
be  included  in  the  30  units  used  to  calculate  the  graduating  average  and 
these  15  units  must  include  Bioc.  or  Micr.  380,  480,  499. 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 
BIOCHEMISTRY 

BIOC  101  (IVa)  ESSENTIALS  OF  BIOCHEMISTRY 
An  introductory  course  in  the  elementary  principles  of  Biochemistry  with 
special  emphasis  toward  Health  Sciences.  Basic  properties  of  biological  mol- 
ecules, macromolecules,  and  supramolecular  structure  will  be  discussed  as 
well  as  the  main  concepts  of  enzymology,  metabolism  and  bioenergetics  — all 
with  special  emphasis  on  disease,  health  and  nutrition.  This  course  is  de- 
signed primarily  for  students  in  nursing. 

Degree  credit  will  not  normally  be  counted  for  Biochemistry  101  and  200 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  103 

A.T.  Matheson  January- April  (3-0) 

BIOC  200  (V/i)  INTRODUCTORY  BIOCHEMISTRY 
An  introduction  to  the  principles  of  Biochemistry.  Properties  of  biomole- 
cules, basic  enzymology  and  metabolism.  Bioenergetics,  nucleic  acid  struc- 
ture and  synthesis.  Protein  synthesis.  Structure  and  propterties  of 
membranes. 

Corequisite:  Biology  200  which  should  be  taken  in  the  second  term  (see  Biol- 
ogy 200  Calendar  entry) 

Pre-  or  Corequisite:  Chemistry  213  or  231 

Text:  D.S.  Page,  Principles  of  Biological  Chemistry,  2nd  ed.;  Biochemistry  200 
Laboratory  Manual 

T.W.  Pearson,  W.W.  Kay  September-December  (3-2) 

BIOC  201  (IVs)  INTRODUCTION  TO  NUTRITIONAL  BIOCHEMISTRY 
This  course  will  be  oriented  to  students  interested  in  a general  understand- 
ing of  man's  nutritional  needs  and  the  food  supplies  and  procedures  avail- 
able to  meet  them.  Requirements  for  protein,  carbohydrate,  fat,  vitamins 
and  minerals  will  be  discussed  and  related  to  cellular  biochemical  mecha- 
nisms. Energy  balance,  dieting  and  world  food , problems  will  also  be 
considered. 

j.T.  Buckley  January- April  (3-0) 

BIOC  300  (3)  GENERAL  BIOCHEMISTRY 

An  intermediate  course  in  Biochemistry.  Protein  structure,  enzyme  kinetics, 
bioenergetics  and  metabolism.  Membrane  structure  and  transport.  Metabol- 
ic control  systems.  Synthesis  of  DNA  and  RNA,  protein  synthesis  and 
morphogenesis. 
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PicTCiiiiisitcs:  BliKhcmisiry  200;  Biology  200 

W.W.  Kay,  R W.  Olatsoii  Stpicmtxrr-April  (3-3;  3-3) 

BIOC  380  (0)  SEMINAR 

Allciidancc  and  participalion  in  either  Bi<x;heniistry  380  or  Microbiology 
380  is  reeptired  lor  students  in  the  third  year  of  the  Major  and  Honours  pro- 
grams. Credit  lor  attendance  will  not  lx-  given  for  Ixtth  Biochemistry  380 
and  Microbiology  380.  Attendance  is  recommended  for  students  in  their 
first  and  second  years  who  plan  to  enter  Major  and  Honours  programs. 
(Grading:  COM,  N,  or  K.)  Septembcr-April  (2-0;  2-0) 

BIOC  401  (formerly  one-half  of  400).  (1  Vz)  MACROMOLECULES;  I 
An  advanced  study  of  the  structures  and  function  of  RN  A and  ON  A.  Topics 
will  include  protein  synthesis  in  prokaryotes  attd  eukaryotes  and  the  supra- 
molecular  organization  of  chromatin,  ribosomes  and  viruses. 

Prerequisite:  Biochemistry  300.  or  permission  of  the  Department 

Texts:  Selected  reading  from  the  literature;  Biochemistry  401  Laboratory 

Manual 

A.T.  Matheson  September-December  (2-4) 

BIOC  402  (formerly  one-half  of  400).  (1  Vz)  MACROMOLECULES:  II 
An  advanced  study  of  the  structure  and  function  of  proteins  and  lipids.  To- 
pics will  include  the  supramolecular  organization  and  function  of  biological 
membranes. 

Prerequisite:  Biochemistry  300,  or  permission  of  the  Department 

Texts:  Selected  reading  from  the  literature;  Biochemistry  402  Laboratory 

Manual. 

R.W.  Olafson,  J.T  Buckley  January-April  (2-4) 

BKX  470  (1  Vz  or  3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  BIOCHEMISTRY 
BIOC  480  (1'/z)  SEMINAR 

Seminars  are  presented  weekly  by  invited  speakers.  Department  members 
and  all  students  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  Major  and  Honours  programs.  Stu- 
dents are  required  to  submit  a literature  research  paper  of  up  to  3,000  words 
as  well  as  a condensed  abstract  and  to  deliver  an  oral  presentation.  Atten- 
dance and  participation  in  either  Biochemistry  480  or  Microbiology  480  is 
required  of  all  students.  Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Biochemistry  480 
and  Microbiology  480.  September-April  (2-0;  2-0) 

BIOC  499  (3)  UNDERGRADUATE  THESIS 

Research  under  the  direction  of  a faculty  member.  Open  to  Honours  stu- 
dents only.  Credit  will  be  given  for  both  Biochemistry  499  and  Microbiology 
499. 

MICROBIOLOGY 

MICR  101  (formeriy  BACT  101)  (IVz)  ESSENTIALS  OF  MICRO- 
BIOLOGY AND  IMMUNOLOGY 

The  basic  concepts  of  microbiology  and  immunology  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  human  disease.  Properties  of  infectious  agents  and  methods  used  in 
their  control  will  be  considered.  The  course  will  be  oriented  towards  the 
needs  of  students  of  nursing.  Degree  credit  will  not  normally  be  counted  for 
both  Microbiology  101  and  Microbiology  200. 

Texts:  Buffaloe  and  Ferguson,  Microbiology^  Microbiology  101  Laboratory 
Manual 

J.M. Somers  September-December  (2-2) 

MICR  200  (formerly  BACT  200)  (3)  INTRODUCTORY  MICROBIOLOGY 
This  course  is  designed  to  provide  a broad  introduction  to  the  field  of  micro- 
biology. Basic  principles  in  the  following  areas  will  be  covered:  prokaryotic 
cell  structure  and  function;  physiology  and  growth  of  microorganisms  with 
an  emphasis  on  diversity;  virology;  microbial  genetics;  immunology;  medi- 
cal microbiology;  applied  microbiology;  microbial  ecology.  Degree  credit 
will  not  normally  be  counted  for  both  Microbiology  101  and  Microbiology 

Texts:  Brock,  Biology  of  Microorganisms,  3rd  ed.;  Microbiology  200  Laborato- 
ry Manual. 

T.W.  Pearson.  T.J.  Trust,  E.E.  Ishiguro  September-April  (2-2;  2-2) 

MICR  301  (IVz)  INFECTION  AND  IMMUNITY 

Consideration  of  pathogenic  bacteria  and  viruses;  mechanisms  of  pathogen- 
icity; detailed  examination  of  the  major  infectious  diseases;  the  immune  and 
allergic  responses.  Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Microbiology  300  or 
Bacteriology  300. 


Prerequisites:  Mi<  robiology  200  or  [jcrmission  ol  the  De[>artmcnt 
Texts:  Mims,  Balbogenrsis  of  Infectious  Disease,  2nd  ed,;  Mi<  iobiol(»gy  301  1 lab- 
oratory Manual 

T.J.  Trust  Septemlter-De< emlK:r  (2-3) 

MICR  302  (1  Vz)  MICROBIAL  GENETICS 

Principles  of  genetics  in  bacteria  and  bacteriophages,  litpics  to  lx-  covered 
include  mutagens  and  mutations;  genetic  exchange  in  micrfKtrganisms;  ge- 
netic recombination;  gene  expression;  and  genetic  analyses.  Not  open  to  stu- 
dents with  credit  in  Microbiology  300  or  Bacteriology  300. 

Prerequisites:  Microbiology  200  and  Biochemistry  200;  or  |xrmission  of  the 
Department 

Texts;  Selected  readings  from  the  literature;  Microbiology  302  Laboratory 
Manual 

E.E.  Ishiguro  January-April  (2-3) 

MICR  380  (formerly  BACT  380)  (0)  SEMINAR 

Attendance  and  participation  in  either  Microbiology  380  or  Biochemistry 
380  is  required  of  students  in  the  third  year  of  the  Major  and  Honours  pro- 
grams. Credit  for  attendance  will  not  lx  given  for  both  Microbiology  380 
and  Biochemistry  380,  Attendance  is  recommended  for  students  in  their 
first  and  second  years  who  plan  to  enter  Major  and  Honours  programs. 
(Grading:  CXfM,  N,  or  F.)  (2-0;2-0) 

MICR  400  (formerly  BACT  400)  (3)  ADVANCED  MICROBIOLOGY/ 

IMMUNOLOGY 

An  advanced  consideration  of  molecular  aspects  of  bacteria  and  viruses  and 
an  introduction  to  cellular  and  molecular  immunology.  Consideration  will 
be  given  to:  the  expression  and  control  of  genetic  information  with  emphasis 
on  metabolic  effects,  the  molecular  biology  of  plant,  animal  and  bacterial  vir- 
uses with  emphasis  on  structure  morphogenesis  and  gene  expression,  the 
generation  of  antibody  diversity,  immune  effector  mechanisms  and  their 
regulation  as  well  as  immunological  principles  as  applied  to  research  and 
medicine. 

Prerequisites:  Biochemistry  300  and  Microbiology  302,  or  permission  of  the 
Department 

Texts:  Selected  readings  from  the  literature;  Benacerraf  and  L'nanue,  Text- 
book of  Immunology,  Microbiology  400  Lab  Manual 
E.E.  Ishiguro,  A.T.  Matheson,  T.W.  Pearson,  l.J.  Trust 

September-April  (2-4;  2-4) 

MICR  470  (formerly  BACT  470)  (IVz  or  3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN 

MICROBIOLOGY 

MICR  480  (formerly  BACT  480)  (IVz)  SEMINAR 

Seminars  are  presented  weekly  by  invited  speakers,  Department  members 
and  all  students  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  Major  and  Honours  programs.  Stu- 
dents are  required  to  submit  a literature  research  paper  of  up  to  3,000  words 
as  well  as  a condensed  abstract  and  to  deliver  an  oral  presentation.  Atten- 
dance and  participation  in  either  Biochemistry  480  or  Microbiology  480  is 
required  of  all  students.  Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Biochemistry  480 
and  Microbiology  480.  September-April  (2-0;  2-0) 

MICR  499  (formerly  BACT  499)  (3)  UNDERGRADUATE  THESIS 
Research  under  the  direction  of  a faculty  member.  Open  to  Honours  stu- 
dents only.  Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Biochemistry  499  and  Microbi- 
ology 499. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Not  all  the  following  courses  will  be  offered  in  a particular  year.  Students 
should  consult  the  Department  to  determine  the  courses  which  will  be  of- 
fered this  year. 

BIOCHEMISTRY 

BIOC  500  (3)  BIOCHEMISTRY 

An  advanced  consideration  of  biological  macromolecules.  The  detailed 
chemistry  of  nucleic  acids  and  proteins  as  well  as  their  contributions  to  su- 
pramolecular biological  systems  and  their  organization  and  interrelation- 
ships will  be  emphasized. 

A.T.  Matheson,  R.W.  Olafson,  J.T.  Buckley 

BIOC  510  (1-3)  TOPICS  IN  BIOCHEMISTRY 

An  intensive  consideration  of  recent  advances  in  the  discipline. 
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510A  Protein  synthesis 

51  OB  Structure  of  nucleic  acids 

5 IOC  Cellular  evolution  (Not  offered  1982-83) 

510D  Experimental  techniques  in  protein  chemistry 
510E  Environmental  biochemistry  and  toxicology 
51  OF  Biological  membranes 
510G  Molecular  immunology 
51  OH  Molecular  (Jenetics 

BIOC  570  (1-3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  BIOCHEMISTRY 

A wide  range  of  biochemical  topics  will  be  available  for  assignments.  Topics 
will  be  restricted  to  recent  advances.  The  student’s  graduate  adviser  will  not 
normally  participate  in  directed  studies  taken  for  more  than  one  unit  of 
credits. 

BIOC  580  (1)  SEMINAR 

Attendance  and  participation  are  required.  Formal  presentation  of  a major 
research  topic  in  Biochemistry  other  than  the  student’s  own  research  will  be 
required. 

BIOC  599  (credit  to  be  determined)  M.SC.  THESIS:  BIOCHEMISTRY 

BIOC  699  (credit  to  be  determined)  PH.D  DISSERTATION: 

BIOCHEMISTRY 

MICROBIOLOGY 


Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  integrative  genetic  and  enzymological  control 
mechanisms  as  they  effect  the  morphogenesis,  structure  and  metabolism  of  a 
wide  variety  of  microorganisms. 

MICR  510  (formerly  BACT  510)  (1-3)  TOPICS  IN  MICROBIOLOGY 

An  intensive  consideration  of  recent  advances  in  the  discipline. 

5I0A  Metabolic  regulation 
51  OB  Cell  structure  and  function 
5 IOC  Microbial  pathogenicity 
510D  Bacterial  membranes 
510E  Cellular  immunology 
51  OF  Advanced  Microbial  Genetics 

MICR  570  (formerly  BACT  570)  (1-3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN 

MICROBIOLOGY 

A wide  range  of  microbiological  topics  will  be  available  for  assignment.  To- 
pics will  be  restricted  to  an  analysis  of  recent  advances.  The  student  graduate 
adviser  will  not  normally  participate  in  directed  studies  taken  for  more  than 
one  unit  credit. 

MICR  580  (formerly  BACT  580)  (1)  SEMINAR 

Attendance  and  participation  are  required.  Formal  presentation  of  a major 
research  topic  Microbiology  other  than  the  student’s  own  research  will  be 
required. 

MICR  599  (formerly  BACT  599)  (credit  to  be  determined) 

M.SC.  THESIS-MICROBIOLOGY 


MICR  500  (formerly  BACT  500)  (3)  ADVANCED  MICROBIOLOGY  MICR  699  (credit  to  be  determined)  PH.D.  DISSERTATION: 

Molecular  biology  of  the  structure  and  metabolism  of  bacteria  and  viruses.  MICROBIOLOGY 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BIOLOGY 


John  E.  Mclnerney,  B.Sc.  (Ottawa),  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Brit.  Col.),  Associate  Pro- 
fessor and  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

F.  Thomas  Algard,  A.B.  (San  Jose  St.),  Ph.D.  (Stanford).  Professor. 
Michael  J.  Ashwood-Smith,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.  (Durham),  Ph.D.  (London), 
Professor. 

Ralph  O.  Brinkhurst,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc.  (London),  Part-time  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor (1980-84). 

Derek  V.  Ellis,  B.Sc.  (Edin.),  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (McGill),  Professor. 

Arthur  R.  Fontaine,  B.Sc.  (McGill),  D.Phil.  (Oxf.),  Professor. 

John  S.  Hayward,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Brit.  Col.),  Professor,  (On  study  leave, 
1982-83). 

George  O.  Mackie,  B.A.,  M.A.,  D.Phil.  (Oxf.),  F.R.S.C.,  Professor. 

Ian  McTaggart  Cowan,  O.C.,  B.A.,  D.Sc.  (Brit.  Col.),  Ph.D.  (Calif.),  LL.D. 
(Alta.)  (S. Fraser),  D.Env.St.  (Waterloo),  F.R.S.C.,  Adjunct  Professor 
(1981-83). 

John  N.  Owens,  B.S.  (Portland  St.),  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Ore.  St.),  Professor. 

Alan  P.  Austin,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Wales),  Associate  Professor. 

David  J.  Ballantyne,  B.Com.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.S.  (Wash.  St.),  Ph.D.  (Maryland), 
Associate  Professor. 

Marcus  A.M.  Bell,  B.S.F.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.F.  (Yale),  Ph.D.  (Brit.  Col.).  R.P.F., 
Associate  Professor. 

Arthur  T.  Bergerud,  B.Sc.  (Ore.  St.),  M.Sc.  (Wis.),  Ph.D.  (Brit.  Col.), 
F.R.S.C.,  Part-time  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  (1982-84). 

Kenneth  L.  Denman,  B.Sc.  (Calgary),  Ph.D.  (Brit.  Col.),  Part-time  Adjunct 
Associate  Professor  (January  1982-June  1983). 

Patrick  T.  Gregory,  B.Sc.  (Tor.),  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Man.),  Associate  Professor. 
Edwin  M.  Hagmeier,  B.A.  (Queen’s),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Brit.  Col.),  Associate 
Professor. 

Louis  A.  Hobson,  B.S.  (Humboldt  St.  Coll.),  M.S.,  Ph.D.  (Wash.),  Associate 

GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

For  information  on  studies  leading  to  the  M.Sc.  and  Ph.D.  degrees,  see  page 
202;  for  graduate  courses,  see  page  46. 

GENERAL,  MAJOR  AND  HONOURS  PROGRAMS 

In  all  cases,  students  planning  a program  in  Biology  should  consult  until  the  Depart- 
ment Office  for  advice. 

Honours  and  Major  programs  in  Biology  consist  of  (a)  a Core  of  required 
Biology  courses,  (b)  Corequisites  in  the  physical  sciences,  and  (c)  additional 
courses  to  complete  a minimum  number  of  biology  units.  The  core  and  sci- 
ence corequisites  for  Honours  and  Major  programs  aie  outlined  on  this 
page.  A number  of  programs  are  suggested  below  for  students  interested  in 
particular  areas  of  biology. 

B.Sc.  General  atul B.A.  General  programs  should  be  chosen  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements as  set  out  in  the  Program  outline  on  this  page. 


Professor.  (On  study  leave,  1983-84). 

Jack  L.  Littlepage,  B.A.  (San  Diego  St.  Coll.),  Ph.D.  (Stanford),  Associate 
Professor. 

David  L.  Mackas,  B.S.  (Wash.),  Ph.D.  (Dalhousie),  Part-time  Adjunct  Associ- 
ate Professor  (1982-84). 

John  W.  Paden,  B.S.  (Calif.),  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  (Idaho),  Associate  Professor. 
Miles  Paul,  A.B.  (Harvard),  Dip.  in  Educ.  (Makerere),  Ph.D.  (Stanford),  As- 
sociate Professor. 

Robert  G.B.  Reid.  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Glasgow),  Associate  Professor. 

Richard  A.  Ring,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Glasgow),  Associate  Professor. 

E.  Derek  Styles,  B.S. A.  (Brit.  Col.),  Ph.D.  (Wise.),  Associate  Professor. 
Geraldine  Allen,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.  (Brit.  Col.),  Ph.D.  (Ore.  St.),  Assistant  Profes- 
sor and  Curator  of  the  Herbarium. 

Robert  Burke,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Alta.),  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  (October 
1980-June  1983). 

Edward  H.  Miller,  B.Sc.  (Alta.),  M.Sc.  (Camb.),  Ph.D.  (Dalhousie),  Part-time 
Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  (1982-84). 

Dorothy  H.  Paul,  B.A.  (RadclifFe),  Ph.D.  (Stanford),  Visiting  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor (September  1982-April  1984). 

Verena  J.  Tunnidiffe,  B.Sc.  (McMaster),  M.Phil.,  Ph.D.  (Yale), Assistant 
Professor. 

Hamish  D.W.  Bridgman,  C.D.,  B.Sc.  (U.  of  Vic.),  B.A.,  M.A.  (Camb.),  Ad- 
ministrative Officer. 

Cynthia  Campbell,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.  (Bristol),  Senior  Laboratory  Instructor. 
Mary  Dennis,  M.S. A.  (Brit.  Col.),  Senior  Laboratory  Instructor. 

Hans  (Jack)  F.  Dietrich,  Senior  Scientific  Assistant. 

Yousuf  A.  Ebrahim,  M.Sc.  (York),  Senior  Laboratory  Instructor. 

G.  Beth  Stevenson,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  Senior  Laboratory  Instructor. 
Ian  G.  Thornton,  B.Sc.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Senior  Laboratory  Instructor. 

John  G.S.  Trelawny,  B.Sc.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Senior  Laboratory  Instructor. 

NOTES:  (These  refer  to  the  Biology  Programs  chart  below.) 

1 ) Biology  1 50  or  equivalent  is  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  the  De- 
partment unless  otherwise  stated  in  course  descriptions.  The  Biology  150 
requirement  may  be  considered  fulfilled  by  any  one  of;  Biology  105,  Botany 
105,  Zoology  105,  Bacteriology  200,  Grade  XIII  Biology,  Botany  or  Zoology. 
Students  who  haved  passed  Biology  11  and  12  may  enroll  in  courses  for 
which  Biology  150  is  prerequisite  while  students  having  credit  only  in  Biol- 
ogy 1 1 should  take  Biology  150.  Students  having  only  Biology  1 1 may,  under 
special  circumstances,  bypass  Biology  150  with  permission  from  the  Biology 
Department.  Counselling  on  this  matter  may  be  obtained  from  the  Biology 
Department  preceding  and  during  registration. 

2)  The  minimum  Physics  requirement  can  be  satisfied  by  completion  of 
two  of  Physics  100,  110,  120,  220,  for  which  Mathematics  100/101  (or  130) 
arc  corequisite  (this  is  the  preferred  option  for  students  intending  to  pro- 
ceed to  graduate  studies  or  professional  schools),  or  Physics  102,  for  which 
Mathematics  102  is  an  alternative  corequisite  for  those  planning  to  take  no 
further  Physics  courses. 


Aits  amt  Snentfs 


3)  Sliuioiils  roiisidci  iii^  on  lo  |>iolrsston;ii  s<  hools,  Mcdn  inr, 

OcMtislry,  fU  . amt  any  ollu  i sliidcnis  rcc|iiii  iii(>asi'<oii(l  year  ( oiiisc  in  pliys 
ical  tlu'mislry  should  t luM)sr  ( -hrmisii  y I (0-  I la  oi  1 0 1 / M)2/2'l:>  oi'  100/102 
2d5  as  prfr«|uisilf  lor  Clu-misiry  222. 

•4)  Mallu-malirs  I30oi  c(|iiivalnO  musi  Ik- taken  it  a student  inteiuls  to  take 
advaneed  eourses  in  Matheinatits.  Clieniistry  ot  I’hvsKs;  otherwise  .Matli- 
cmalies  102  and  I") I are  advised. 

5)  Students  may  take  with  the  approval  ol  the  Depart tnetit  tourses  oflered 
l)v  other  departments  on  tttpiis  ol  related  interest  iti  lieti  ol  ttvurses  itt  hiol- 
o(fy  as  part  ot  the  retpiired  ntnither  ol  Biology  elet  tives. 

6)  Students  taking  the  Biot  hemistrv  200  ( I '/.•)  and  Biology  200  ( I V'j)  se- 
quence of  courses  may  eoutit  I t j iitiits  lor  Btot  hetnistry  200  towards  the 
minimum  of  6 units  of  200  level  Biidogy  ret|ttired  lor  a B St  ( ■etieral  t>r  B..\ 
Clencral  degree. 

7)  Students  considering  teathing  as  a prttfessittn  are  advist  tl  to  incittik 
both  Biology  305  and  331  itt  their  degree  pmgrams. 

8)  Biology  Honours  and  Majttrs  students  are  strtttigly  ailvisetl  ttxtmiplete 
Biology  304  nt)t  later  thati  their  3rd  year. 

Students  plannitig  to  Ix'ctvme  professional  hittlttgists  shoitlil  be  prepared 
to  continue  their  studies  into  graduate  schot)l  and,  iti  preparatittn  lt>t  this, 
arc  advised  to  take  either  an  Htmours  or  a Majttt  B .Sc.  program,  the  I Ittn- 
ours  Program  being  preferable. 

Proficiency  examinations  in  one  or  two  modern  languages  are  usually  re- 
quired in  graduate  studies,  and  studetits  planning  graduate  work  are  ad- 
vised to  elect  one  or  two  courses  in  Fremh,  (iermati,  Russian  or  othei 
modern  languages  on  recommendation  ot  the  Departtnent. 

Students  are  advised  ol  the  usefulness  ol  Biometrics  in  most  hiologital 
work  and  of  the  increasing  use  of  computers  in  many  areas  of  biology.  1 he 
Department  should  be  consulted  regarding  areas  for  which  cotnptiter  train- 
ing or  extra  Mathematics  courses  are  advisable. 

The  provision  exists  (see  page  31,  Foitrth  Year  ('.redit  tor  Medicine,  ett.) 
for  students  who  have  taken  their  first  three  years  at  the  University  of  Victo- 
ria to  be  granted  a B.A.  or  B.St . from  the  University  of  Victoria  alter  at  least 
one  year  of  a medical  program.  Biology  students  cotitemplating  entry  into 
medicine  after  the  third  year  should  consult  with  the  Department  about 
their  choice  of  undergraduate  courses  as  stain  as  possible  to  ensure  the  nec- 
essary provisions  outlined  on  page  31  can  be  met. 

Students  may  be  required  to  meet  part  of  the  expenses  involved  in  re- 
quired field  trips  or  the  supplying  of  course  manuals. 

Students  wishing  electives  in  environmental  topics  should  sec  the  electives 
offered  under  the  Environmental  Studies  Program,  page  69. 

BIOLOGY  PROGRAMS 


B.Sc.  HONOURS 

B.Sc.  MAJOR 

Core 

Core 

Biol.  150' 

3 

Biol.  150' 

3 

Bioc.  200 

PA. 

Bi<x.  200 

I'A 

Biol.  200 

I'A 

Biol.  200 

I'A 

Biol.  203/204 

3 

Biol.  203/204 

3 

Biol.  206/207 

3 

Biol.  206/207 

3 

Biol.  300/306 

3 

Biol.  300/306 

3 

One  of  Biol.  303,305  or  331 

3 

One  of  Biol.  303,  305 

Biol.  250  (or  Stat.  2.50) 

I'A 

or  33 1 

3 

Biol.  304 

I'A 

Biol.  460 

I 

Biol.  499 

3 

Minimum  of  lO'/i  uptjcr  level 

Minimum  of  9 upper  level 

Biology  units  chosen  to 

Biology  units  chosen  to 

complete  program* 

12 

complete  program* 

9 

Minimum  No.  of  Biology 

Minimum  No.  of  Biology 

units 

37 

units 

27 

Corequisites 

Corequisites 

Two  of  Phys.  100,  110,  120 

IwoofPhvs.  100,  IK). 

220;  or  102" 

3 

120,  220;  or  102-' 

3 

Chem.  100/102,  or  101/102, 

Chem.  10()/102,  or  I01/I02. 

or  140/145* 

3 

or  140/145* 

3 

Math.  100/101  or  102/151 

Math.  130  or  102/151 

or  equivalent' 

3 

or  equivalent' 

3 

Stat.  250  (may  be  taken 

Chem.  231/232,  or  231/23; 

i 3 

instead  of  Biol.  250) 

I'A 

Elei  lives  2 1-22 'A 

Chem.  231/232,  or  231/235 

3 

Electives  1 2- 1 

3 'A 

TOTAL  UNITS 

61 

FO  IAI.  UNITS 

60 

Note:  all  courses  counting  towards  the  27  units  for  the  Major  or  37  tmits  lor 
the  Honours  program  mtist  In'  passed  w'ith  a grade  C or  Ix'tter. 


B,Sc.  GENERAL 


B.A.  GENERAL 


Btol  1.51)' 

6 titiits 

ol  2<H)  level  Biology 
coursi's’’ 

9 mitts 

ol  aueptable  Bto- 
logy  (otirses  tiutn- 
bered  3(10  and  above' 
Biol,  units 

Corequisites 

Iwool  Pins.  1 00  110/ 
120/220,  or  102- 
Cheni  120;  oi  100/102, 
101/102  or  140/115 
Math.  130  or  102' 15 1 
or  e((uiyaleni ' 

' See  note  1 ),  page  38. 

- .See  note  2).  page  38. 


3 Biol  1.50'  3 

6 units 

ol  200  level  Biology 

6 (oiiises''  6 

9 units 

ol  aueptable  Bio- 
logy < nurses  tmni- 

9 Iwretl  300  and  alxive’  9 

18  Biol,  units  18 

Corequisites 

3 

Uieni.  120;  or  100/102, 

3 101/102  Ol  110/14.5  3 


3 

.See  note  3).  on  lell  ■'  See  note  5),  on  lell. 

See  note  4).  on  lelt.  *’  .See  note  6),  on  left. 


RECOMMENDED  PROGRAMS  FOR 
MAJORS  AND  HONOURS 

rite  live  suggested  programs  listed  on  the  lollowing  page  arc  examples  ol 
programs  ( om  monly  ( hosen  hul  they  'irc  mil  inlenili'd  to  he  the  only  opUum  available. 
Programs  designed  lo  ht  the  spec  ilit  needs  of  a student  may  be  made  with  the 
approval  ol  the  Dep.irtment  as  long  as  they  fulfill  the  requirements  listed  m 
the  Biology  Programs  cliarl  alxive. 

MAJOR 

Suggested  Program  in  Botany 


First  Year 

Second  Year 

Third  Year 

Fourth  Year 

Biol.  150'  3 

Bio< . 200/ 

Biol.  200  3 

Biol.  300/ 

306  3 

Biol.  318/ 

418  3 

Chem.  100/1(12. 
or  101/102, 
or  1 40/ 1 45  3 

Biol.  203/ 

204  3 

Biol.  331  3 

Electives'  3 

Biology  Croup  I 

lyvoofPhvs.  100 
101/120/220. 
or  102  3 

Biol.  206/ 

207  3 

Biol.  343 
and  344  3 

Math  102/ 

151  or 
1 30  or 

equivalent  3 

Cheni.231/232 
or  231 '235  3 

Elcciives'-^  3 

15 

Electives"  3 

15 

Electives^  6 

1 5 

Electives-  9 

15 

Biology  Group  I Electives: 

Biol.  3 1 5 (3).  4 1 1 (3).  4 1 5 (3).  420  ( I 42 1 ( I '/a).  422  ( I Vj).  423(1  '/s).  443 
( I ‘/2).  453  ( I </.■). 


Departmental  Advisers  in  Botany;  Drs.  .Allen  (Plant  laxonomy),  Austin 
(Phvcologv).  Ballanlyne  (Physiology  ).  Bell  (Ecology  and  laxonomy).  Owens 
(Morphogv)  and  Padeti  (Mycology  ) 

Suggested  Program  in  Ecology 


First  Year 

Second  Year 

Third  Year 

Fourth  Year 

Biol.  1.50'  3 

Biix:.  200/ 

Biol,  200  3 

Biol.  300/ 

306  3 

Biol.  427  1 'A 

Chem.  100/102. 
or  101/102, 
or  140/145  3 

Btol.  20.3/ 

204  3 

Biol,  305 
or  331  3 

Biol.  440  I'A 

Two  of  Phvs.  100 
120/220,  or  1023 

Biol.  206/ 

207  3 

Biol.  318 
and  4 1 8 

Biol.  Croup  II 
3 electives' 

Math  102/ 

152  or 
130  or 

equivalent  3 

Chem  231/232 
or  231/235  3 

Elect  ives"  3 

15 

Fleet  ives"  3 

15 

Electives"  6 

15 

Electives^  9 

15 

' Sec  Note  1.  page  ID.  ’ Sec  Note  3.  page  40. 
See  Note  2.  )iage  40.  ' Sec  Note  4,  page  40. 


40  Biology.  Arts  and  Sciences 


Biology  Group  II  Electives: 

Biol.  3 1 2 ( I '/2).  3 1 3 ( I '/■>).  408  ( 1 V-i).  or  3 1 6*  ( I '/s),  4 1 1 (3),  4 1 2 ( 1 'A),  420 
( 1 Vi).  425  (3),  426  (3).  427  ( I Vi),  428  ( 1 Vi).  432  ( 1 Vi).  453  ( I Vi).  454  ( I Vi).  455 
(l'/2). 

* with  Departmental  permission. 

Departmental  Advisers  in  Ecology:  Drs.  Allen  (Plant  Taxonomy),  Aus- 
tin (Marine  and  Freshwater  Plant),  Bell  (Terrestrial  Plants),  Ellis  (Marine), 
Gregory  (Terrestrial  and  Population),  Hagmeier  (Terrestrial  and  Fresh- 
water), Ring  (Entomology). 


Suggested  Program  in  Functional  Biology 


First  Year 

Second  Year 

Third  Year 

Fourth  Year 

Biol.  150'  3 

Bioc.  200/ 

Biol.  200  3 

Biol.  300/ 

306  3 

Biology  Group 
111 

Electives'  6 

Chem.  100/102, 
or  101/102, 
or  140/145  3 

Biol.  203/ 

204  3 

Biol.  305 
or  331  3 

Two  of  Phys. 
100/101/120/220, 
or  102  3 

Biol.  206/ 

207  3 

Biol.  309 
or  343  1 Vi 

Biology 
Group  HI 
Electives  1 Vi 

Math.  102/151 
or  130  or 
equivalent  3 

Chem.  231/232, 
or  231/235  3 

Electives^  3 

15 

Electives^  3 

15 

Electives^  6 

15 

Electives"  9 

15 

Biology  Group  III  Electives: 

Biol.  301  (3),  302  (3),  309  ( 1 Vi),  343  ( I Vi),  401  (3),  403  (3),  405  (3),  409  (3), 
412(1  Vi),  344  ( 1 '/2)  or  4 1 7 ( 1 '/a),  4 19  ( 1 Vi),  424  ( 1 Vi),  425  ( 1 Vi),  433  (3),  455 
(l>/2). 

Departmental  Advisers  in  Functional  Biology:  Drs.  Algard  (Growth 
and  Development),  Ashwood-Smith  (Cell  Physiology),  Ballantyne  (Plant 
Physiology),  Fontaine  (Invertebrate  Functional  Morphology  and  Ultrastruc- 
ture), Hayward  (Whole  Animal  Physiology),  Mackie  (Behavioural  Physiol- 
ogy), Mclnerney  (Environmental  and  Fish  Physiology),  Owens  (Plant 
Morphogenesis),  Paul  (Developmental  Zoology),  Styles  (Genetics). 

Suggested  Program  in  Marine  Biology 


First  Year 

Second  Year 

Third  Year 

Fourth  Year 

Biol.  1.50'  3 

Bioc.  200/ 

Biol.  200  3 

Biol.  300/ 

306  3 

Biol.  450 
or  454"  3 

Chem.  100/102, 

or  101/102, 
or  140/145  3 

Biol.  203/ 

204  3 

Biol.  305 
or  331  3 

Biology  Group 
IV 

Electives'  3 

Two  of  Phys. 
100/101/120/220, 
or  102  3 

Biol.  206/ 

207  3 

Biol.  311 

3 

Math.  102/151 
or  1 30  or 
equivalent  3 

Chem.  231/232 
or  231/235  3 

Electives'^  3 

15 

Electives^  3 

15 

Electives"  6 

15 

Filectives"  9 

15 

Biology  Group  IV  Electives: 

Biol.  301  (3),  314  (3),  403  (\Vi),  411  (3),  414  (3),  425  (3),  431  (3),  450  (3), 
454  ( 1 Vi),  455  ( 1 Vi). 

Departmental  Advisers  in  Marine  Biology:  Drs.  Austin  (Marine  Algae), 
Burke  (Invertebrate  Embryology),  Ellis  (Benthos;  Intertidal  Biology),  Fon- 
taine (Marine  Invertebrates:  Functional  Morphology),  Hobson  (Oceanogra- 
phy: Phytoplankton),  Eittlepage  (Oceanography:  Zooplankton),  Mackie 
(Marine  Invertebrates:  Behavioural  Physiology  and  Ultrastructure),  Mcln- 
erney (Fish:  Physiology  and  Behaviour),  Paul  (Marine  Embryology),  Reid 
(Marine  Invertebrates:  Physiology). 

' See  Note  1,  on  right.  Sec  Note  3,  on  right. 

See  Note  2,  on  right.  ' .Sec  Note  4,  on  right. 


Suggested  Program  in  Zoology 


First  Year 

Second  Year 

Third  Year 

Fourth  Year 

Biol.  150'  3 

Bioc.  200/ 

Biol.  200  3 

Biol.  300/ 

306  3 

Biology 
Group  y 
Electives'  6 

Chem.  100/102 
or  101/102, 
or  140/145  3 

Biol.  203/ 

204  3 

Biol.  30,5" 

Fwo  of  Phys. 
100/101/120/220, 
or  102  3 

Biol.  206/ 

207  3 

Biol.  309  1 

' Biologv 
Group  V 
Electives  1 Vi 

Math.  102/151, 
or  130  or 
equivalent  3 

Chem.  231/232 
01-231/235  3 

Electives**^  3 

15 

Electives-^  3 

15 

Elcctives'^  6 

15 

Electives-^  9 

15 

Biology  Group  V Electives: 

Biol.  30 1 (3).  302  (3),  3 1 2/3 1 3 (3),  3 1 4 (3),  Biol.  403  (3).  4 1 2 ( 1 '/>),  4 1 7/4 1 9 
(3),  425  (3),  427/428  (3),  431  (3),  432  (1  '/>),  437  (IVi).  444/445  (3),  455  (1 W). 

Departmental  Advisers  in  Zoology:  Drs.  Gregory  (Herpetology), 
Hayward  (Mammalian  Physiology),  Mackie  (Invertebrates),  Mclnerney 
(Ichthyology),  Paul  (Development  Zoology),  Ring  (Entomology). 

NOTES:  These  refer  to  Suggested  Program  charts  on  page  39  and  this 
page.) 

1)  Students  who  bypassed  Biology  150  should  take  three  units  selected 
from  Biology  203,  204,  206,  and  207  in  their  hrst  year  and  Biology  300  and 
306  in  their  .second  year.  They  must  choose  an  additional  three  units  of 
course  work  to  be  taken  in  their  third  year  or  fourth  year,  either  from  the 
appropriate  Suggested  Program  electives,  or  in  consultation  with  the 
Department. 

2)  Students  planning  on  continuing  to  graduate  studies  should  consult  the 
Department  regarding  the  advisability  of  taking  one  or  more  modern  lan- 
guage courses  as  electives. 

3)  Students  are  urged  to  consult  a departmental  adviser  regarding  the  de- 
sirable choice  of  electives  for  any  particular  area  of  interest  within  this  op- 
tion. Biology  250  and  304  are  strongly  recommended  for  all  Biology  Majors. 

4)  See  note  5)  on  page  39. 

5)  If  only  Biology  454  is  taken,  another  1 Vi  units  should  be  selected  from 
Group  IV  electives. 

HONOURS 

Honours  students  should  complete  the  program  of  required  courses  and 
Biology  electives  as  described  for  the  Major,  and  in  addition  should  take  Biol. 
304  (1 1/2)  preferably  in  their  third  year,  Biol.  460  (1)  and  499  (3)  in  their 
fourth  year.  Of  the  remaining  8 units  to  complete  the  60-unit  degree  re- 
quirement, at  least  3 units  must  be  from  an  additional  course(s)  in  Biologv 
chosen  in  consultation  with  the  Department. 

Intending  Honours  students  should  first  discuss  their  proposed  thesis  re- 
search or  tutorial  with  a Department  faculty  member  and  obtain  his  consent 
to  serve  as  their  thesis  supervisor.  Fhey  should  then  applv  in  writing  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department  for  admission  to  the  Honours  program.  This 
should  be  completed  by  May  1 in  tbe  third  year  of  studies.  Howet  er,  under 
special  circumstances  applications  will  be  accepted  up  to  the  end  of  registra- 
tion week  of  the  fourth  year  of  studies.  Fhe  completed  thesis  will  be  exam- 
ined by  a small  committee  which  includes  the  supervisor.  Applicants  should 
have  and  maintain  a grade  point  average  of  at  least  6.00  in  all  Department 
courses. 

First  Glass  Honours  will  be  awarded  to  students  obtaining  a first  class  aver- 
age in  300  and  400  level  courses,  and  must  include  first  class  standing  in  Biol. 
499.  Second  Class  Honours  wall  be  awarded  to  students  obtaining  a second 
class  average  in  300  and  400  level  courses,  and  must  include  at  least  second 
class  standing  in  Biol.  499.  A student  who  obtains  a- first  class  average  in  his 
300  and  400  level  courses  but  second  class  standing  in  Biology  499  will  have 
the  option  of  receiving  a B.Sc.  with  a first  class  Major  in  Biology  or  second 
class  Honours.  A student  who  achieves  lower  than  second  class  standing  in 
Biology  499  will  graduate  under  the  Major  program  provided  he  satisfies 
other  requirements  for  the  degree. 

The  submission  date  for  the  thesis  is  the  last  day  of  lectures. 


iiuAofo,  At*\  and  Sntturs  f I 


UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 
BIOLOGY 

NOIL;  Biology  l.'iO  oi  cquivaU'iiI  is  normally  pm <i|iiisitc  lo  all  olhfi 
rourscs  in  the  Di  pai  lini'iil  I'Xtcpi  wlu-n- ollicnviM-  statrri.  For  inlormation 
ronminiig  aar-ptablc  f(|iiivalfnls  see  Nolc.  1,  page  3K. 

BIOL  150  (3)  PRINCIPLES  OF  MODERN  BIOLOGY 
A broad  inirodiu  lion  lo  biologiial  srienu  f emphasizing  the  printiples  of  tell 
biology,  bioenergeties,  [ibysiology,  genetits,  evolnlion  and  ecology.  I be  ma- 
jor plant  and  animal  groups  are  surveyed,  stressing  diversity  through  adap- 
tion. Since  many  students  taking  this  course  do  not  proc  eed  lo  other  courses 
in  Biology  a pariieular  attempt  is  made  lo  relate  biological  printiples  lo  mat- 
ters of  human  concern.  I lie  course,  iherelore,  is  designed  lor  those  with 
little  biological  hackgiound  and  those  wishing  lo  consolidate  their  under- 
standing of  basic  biological  sc  ience.  (See  Note  I , page  38) 

Text:  Kvnot\,  litologtail  SrifHie.  3rd  Kclil. 

U.J.  Ballaiuyne,  Co-ordinator;  and  Members  ol  the  Department 

.Se|Hemher-April  (3-3;  3-3) 

BIOL  200  {1V2,  formerly  3)  INTRODUCTION  TO  CELL  STRUCTURE 
AND  FUNCTION 

Basic  cellular  and  suixellular  structure  and  lunclion.  Origin  ol  cells;  evolu- 
tion ol  eucaryocytes.  Cellular  homeostasis  and  control  mechanisms.  Chro- 
mosome structure  and  runc  iion.  Cene  action.  Specialized  cells  and  theii 
function  including  cells  ol  the  immune  system.  (See  Bioc  hemistry  200  Calen- 
dar entry). 

Pre-or  corequisites:  Chemistry  230  or  233  or  231/232  or  231/235 
Prerequisite:  Biochemistry  200 
Text:  To  be  anncrunced 

M.  Paul  January-April  (3-2) 

BIOL  203  (1  Vz)  ALGAE  AND  FUNGI 

T he  biology  of  the  algae  and  the  fungi,  including  discussions  of  their  origins 
and  evolution,  ecology,  physiology,  and  use  by  man.  Laboratories  will  in- 
clude examination  of  the  cytology  and  the  morphology  of  marine  and  fresh- 
water algae,  and  isolation,  pure  culture,  and  identiheation  ol  fungi.  Not 
open  to  students  with  credit  lor  Botany  205. 

Text:  To  be  announced 

J.W.  Paden  September-December  (3-3) 

BIOL  204  (1  Va)  METAPHYTA 

Survey  of  the  bryophytes  and  vascular  plants.  Cell  structure  and  tissues  of 
vascular  plants  will  be  discussed  as  they  relate  to  plant  function.  The  origin 
and  evolution  of  plant  structures  and  groups  making  up  the  metaphyta  will 
be  emphasized.  Not  open  to  students  with  credit  lor  Botany  205. 

Text:  Rowen,  Evert  & Curtis,  Biology  oj  Plants 

G.A.  Allen,  J.N.  Owens  January-April  (3-3) 

BIOL  206  (1  Vz)  INVERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY 

Survey  ol  invertebrate  animals,  including  laxomony,  morphology,  life  his- 
tories and  phylogeny.  Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  Zoology  301. 
Text:  Barnes,  Invertebrate  Zoology,  4th  ed. 

A.R.  fontaine  .September-December  (3-3) 

BIOL  207  (1  Va)  CHORDATE  ZOOLOGY 

.A  survey  ofehordate  diversity  in  an  evolutionary  perspective.  Emphasis  is  on 
the  comparative  morphology  of  organ  systems.  Laboratory  work  involves 
dissections  of  representative  specimens,  and  a term  repoi  t is  required. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  Zoology  202 
Text:  To  be  announced 

J.S.  Hayward  January-April  (3-3) 

BIOL  250  (formerly  one-half  of  304)  (1  Va)  BIOMETRICS:  I 
Elementary  statistics  for  biology  students.  Topics  include  variables  and  fre- 
quency distributions,  probability,  sample  statistics  and  conhdence  limits,  hy- 
prrthesis  testing,  two-sanqzle  tests,  introduction  to  chi-square  tests.  Weekly 
exercises  in  laboratory  classes;  take-home  problem  sets  also  assigned. 

NO  PE:  Credit  cannot  lx-  obtaitied  lor  both  .Statistics  250  and  Biology  250 
Text:  To  be  annouticed 

P.  I.  Gregory  September-December  (2-3) 


BIOL  300  (IVa)  GENETICS 

Nature  and  fum  tion  ol  tbe  genetit  tiiatei  iai.  Repiodui  tion  and  b<  ledity  in 
eukaryotes  and  [trokaryotes.  Classical  comept  ol  the  gene,  (.eiietit  tontrol 
ol  buxliemical  reactions,  dillerentiation  and  development  Popidatioii  ge- 
netics and  evolutionary  mechanisms. 

Students  are  strongly  advised  to  delay  taking  Biology  300  until  altei  they 
have  successfully  completed  Biology  200  (Cell  Biology). 

Pre-  ezr  corequisite:  Biology  200  (Cell  Biology) 

Text:  Wagner,  Judd,  Sanders  and  Richardson.  ! ntrodm turn  to, Modern  (,enetm 
E D.  Styles  |aiiuary-Apiil  (3-2) 

BIOL  301  (3)  INVERTEBRATE  FUNCTIONAL  MORPHOLOGY 
A course  for  the  student  who  wants  an  in-depth  treatment  ol  invertebiates. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  concepts  and  principles  oi  lunc  tional  moiphology; 
supplementary  leading.  Including  recent  journals,  is  encouraged. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  200,  Corequisite:  Biology  303  or  305 
Texts:  Barnes,  Invertebrate  Zoology,  4th  Ed. 

A.R  Fontaine  September-April  (2-3;  2-3) 

BIOL  302  (3)  MICROANATOMY 

A course  designed  lo  lead  lo  an  understanding  of  the  microscopic  structure 
ol  the  cells,  tissue,  and  organs  of  higher  vertebrates.  Functions  of  specialized 
cells  will  be  discussed  and  also  those  changes  in  structure  and  lunction  which 
cxcur  during  reprcxluction  and  development.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  hu- 
man. Reading  is  normally  limited  lo  suitable  textbook  material,  however,  op- 
portunities exist  fezr  outside  reading.  Essays,  reports,  papers  or  drawings  are 
not  required.  Criteria  for  entry:  Third  or  fourth  year  honours,  major,  and 
pre-profession  students  or  permission  of  the  instructoi. 

Pre-  or  corequisites:  Zoology  202  or  Biology  207.  Biology  303  (Zoology  303) 
is  desirable. 

Texts:  Copenhaver.  Badey's  Textbook  of  Histology:  Patten,  Poundatiom  oj 
Embryology 

F T.  Algard  September-April  (2-3;  2-3) 

BIOL  304  (1V2,  formerly  3)  BIOMETRICS:  II 

Introduction  to  expxrirnental  design,  sampling,  and  data  analysis  for  biolo- 
gists. Topics  include  chi-square  analyses,  analy  sis  of  variance  designs,  regres- 
sion and  correlation,  and  non-parametric  tests;  the  course  deals  mainly  with 
univariate  statistics,  but  multivariate  methods  are  discussed  brieHy.  Labora- 
tory classes  include  tutorials  and  projects  involving  planning  and  carry  ing 
out  surveys  or  experiments  designed  to  test  specihe  hypotheses;  take-home 
problem  sets  are  also  assigned. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  250  or  Statistics  250 
Text:  To  be  announced 

P.T  Gregory  January-April  (2-3) 

BIOL  305  (3)  ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY 

A general  survey  of  the  physiology  of  animals  from  single-celled  to  human 
levels  ol  organization. 

The  following  systems  will  be  treated:  nutritional;  digestive,  osmoregula- 
tory; excretory;  respiratory;  thermoregulatory;  neuromuscular  and 
endocrinal. 

Pre-  or  corequisites:  Biochemistry  200,  Biology  200  or  equivalent.  Chemis- 
try 230  or  233  or  231/232  or  231/235.  Students  are  strongly  advised  to  delav 
taking  Biology  305  until  after  they  have  successfully  completed  these 
courses.  Not  normally  open  to  students  in  second  year. 

Texts:  To  be  announced 

J.S.  Hayward,  R.G.B.  Reid  Scptember-.April  (2-3;  2-3) 

BIOL  306  (IV2)  ECOLOGY 

A survey  of  populations,  communities,  ecosystems,  and  the  general  princi- 
ples ol  ecology.  Laboratories  will  deal  with  both  held  and  experimental  as- 
pects of  ecology.  Biology  honours  and  major  students  should  lake  this  course 
in  conjunction  with  Biology  300. 

Texts:  To  be  announced 

P.T.  Gregory,  E.M,  Hagmeier  September-December  (2-3) 

BIOL  309  (1  >/2)  DEVELOPMENTAL  ZOOLOGY 

Animal  development  and  the  mechanisms  that  control  it.  Introductory  em- 
bi  yology  ol  vertebral  zs  and  invertebrates  will  be  coordinated  with  the  analy- 
sis of  de'<  opmental  processes.  Topics  considered  will  incTucle 
gametogenesis,  lerliliz.alion,  cleavage,  embrvogenesis,  organogenesis,  cellu- 
lar dilferentiation,  growib,  metamorphosis,  regeneration. 

Preiquisites:  Biology  200,  206  and  207  or  permission  of  instructor 
Text:  Karp  and  Berrill,  Development 
M.  Paul 


September-December  (2-3) 


42  Biolo^',  ArLs  ami  Sciences 


BIOL  310  (3)  ELEMENTS  OF  OCEANOGRAPHY 

A non-technical  course  designed  lo  give  the  geiieial  student  a bioad  back- 
ground in  oceanography.  Lectures  will  cover  origin  and  extent  ol  the  oceans, 
nature  of  the  sea  bottom,  causes  and  effects  of  tides,  waves  and  lurrents, 
animal  and  plant  life  in  the  sea,  pollution  and  utilization  ol  the  oceatis  by 
man.  Often  to  all  students  in  second,  third  and  lourth  vears. 

Biology  150  is  not  required  for  this  course.  Credit  lor  this  course  will  not  be 
counted  toward  degree  programs  in  Biology.  Students  platniing  to  proceed 
to  other  courses  iti  Oceanography  must  take  Biology  S 1 1 . Credit  will  not  be 
given  for  both  Biology  3 1 0 and  311. 

Texts:  To  be  announced 

J.L.  Littlepage  .September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

BIOL  311  (3)  INTRODUCTION  TO  OCEANOGRAPHY 
An  introduction  to  the  concepts  of  physical,  chemical,  geological  and  bio- 
logical oceanography.  Designed  for  biology  progiams,  this  course  will  pro- 
vide a broad,  comprehensive  study  of  the  opeti  octan.  Lectures  will  be 
supplemented  by  laboratory  experience  in  the  techniques  of  modern  ocean- 
ography. Participation  in  single  day  cruises  is  expec  ted.  I his  course  may  be- 
taken by  students  with  third  year  standing  or  higher. 

Prerequisites:  Phvsics  101  or  102;  Mathematics  151  102  oi  130;  Chemistry 
120  or  124  or  100/102  or  101/102  or  140/145;  Biologv  203  or  Botatiy  205; 
and  Biology  206  or  Zoology  301.  Non-biology  scietice  majors  wishing  this 
course  should  consult  with  the  instructor  for  special  p<  i mission.  Ciedit  will 
not  be  given  for  both  Biology  310  and  311. 
fexts:  Duxbury,  A.C.,  The  Earth  and  Its  Oceans 

September-April  (2-3;  2-3) 

BIOL  312  (1 V2)  INTRODUCTORY  ENTOMOLOGY 

An  introduction  to  the  morphology,  physiology,  taxonomy  and  biology  of 
insects,  and  some  consideration  of  their  economic  importance.  \ term  essay 
and  a representative  collection  of  75  species  of  in.sects  w ill  be  required  before 
completion  of  the  course.  The  specimens  should  be  mounied.  identihed  and 
presented  as  a museum  collection.  Obtain  instnutions  betore  the  summer 
preceding  the  course.  Field  collecting  trips  w ill  be  ji  i a igt  d w herever  possi- 
ble. Students  proceeding  in  Entomology  an  adtivtl  '>  i.ikt  this  (ouise  in 
conjunction  with  Biology  313. 

Pre-  or  corequisite:  Biology  206  or  Zoology  301 

Text:  Borror  & Delong,  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  In.secLs.  (5th  Ed.) 

R.A.  Ring  .Septemlxir-December  (2-3) 

BIOL  313  (1'/2)  ECONOMIC  ENTOMOLOGY 

A study  of  man’s  greatest  competitors  for  food  and  resources.  Insects  and 
arachnids  of  medical,  household,  stored  products,  hortii  ultural,  agricultur- 
al and  forestry  importance  will  be  discussed.  I'he  com  se  will  deal  to  a great 
extent  with  the  variety  of  measures  available  for  p<  st  touirol. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  150  or  written  permission  ol  iiimi  lu  toi 
Fexts:  Assigned  leadings 

R.A.  Ring  .Septembei -December  (2-2) 

BIOL  314  (3)  MARINE  FIELD  BIOLOGY 

The  ecology  and  natural  history  of  marine  stiallow -water  and  intertidal  or- 
ganisms will  be  studied.  T he  laboratory  will  emphasize  field  investigation  of 
a variety  of  marine  habitats  and  study  methodology  of  solving  held  biologi- 
cal problems.  Individual  held  projects  will  lx-  utidertaken  and  results  will  be 
reported  in  seminars. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  206  or  equivalent.  Biologv  203  i>  u commended 
Lext:  Carefoot,  Pacific  Seashores  an<l  assigned  readiiig-^ 

A.P.  Austin,  D.V.  Ellis  .S.-piemb,  i-April  (2-3:  2-3) 

BIOL  318  (1'/2)  SYSTEMATICS  OF  FLOWERING  PLANTS 

An  introduction  to  systematics  of  angiosperms;  i l,issih>  ation.  identihcation, 
rules  of  nomenclature;  the  major  groups  ol  lloweimg  pl.uits;  speiies  con- 
cepts and  speciation;  experifnental  approaches  to  svstem.ttics,  with  exam- 
ples from  selected  groups. 

NO  1 E:  A well  prepared  collection  ol  25  |)iopei  1\  iilentihed  plants  must  be 
submitted  for  completion  of  the  coui  se.  .Students  arc  urged  to  make  their 
collections  during  the  preceding  summer.  Contact  the  instrmtor  for  details 
and  collecting  equipment  as  early  as  possible. 

Prerequisite;  Botany  20.5  or  Biology  2t)4  01  wiitten  permission  of  the  in- 
.structor.  Biology  300  is  retomtnended. 

Icxts;  Jones  and  Luchsinger,  Plant  Systematus, 

Ci.A.  Allen  lauuary-.April  (2-3) 


BIOL  320  (1 V2)  GENETICS  AND  EVOLUTION 

Concepts  of  evolution  and  genetics  that  are  of  particular  interest  to  present 
day  society.  Fhe  origin  of  life;  evolutionary  forces;  genetic  systems;  gene  en- 
vironment interactions;  the  genetics  of  man;  genetics  and  man.  Demonstra- 
tion lessons  will  be  arranged.  Open  to  non-Biology  and  general  program 
Biology  students.  Biology  honours  and  major  students  should  register  for 
Biologv  300.  Credit  will  not  be  given  for  Ixjth  Biology  300  and  Biology  320. 
Prerequisites:  second,  third  and  fourth  year  students  with  Biology  150  or 
equivalent,  or  written  permission  of  instructor 
■f  exts:  To  be  announced 

E.D.  Sty  les  September-December  (3-0) 

BIOL  329  (1 V2)  BIOLOGY  OF  THE  VERTEBRATES 
An  introduition  to  the  systematics,  zoogeography,  and  ecology  of  verte- 
brates, with  particular  emphasis  on  the  vertebrates  of  British  Columbia.  Lab- 
oratories will  stress  vertebrate  systematics,  identihcation  of  native  species, 
and  techniques  of  specimen  collection  and  preparation;  a held  trip  must  also 
lx-  completeil.  Eielcl  trips  will  be  planned  when  possible. 

Prerequisites:  Biology  207  01  Zoology  202.  or  written  permission  of 
Department 

Fexts:  Robbins,  et  at,  field  Guide  to  Birds  ofXurth  America;  Cowan  & Guignet, 
The  Mammals  of  British  Columbia;  Stebbins,  A Field  Guide  to  Western  Reptiles  and 
A mphihians 

P.  1.  (iregoi  y and  .Members  of  the  Department  January-April  (2-3) 

BIOL  331  (3)  INTRODUCTORY  PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY 
An  introduction  to  all  phases  of  plant  physiology.  Growth  and  flowering, 
dormancy,  mechanisms  of  ion  exchange  and  salt  accumulation,  water  rela- 
tions, respiration  and  photosy  nthesis;  synthesis  of  carbohydrates,  fats  and 
proteins. 

Pre-  or  corequisites:  Biology  200;  Botany  205  or  Biology  203  and  204; 
Chemistry  230  or  233  or  231/232  or  231/235;  or  written  permission  of  the 
instructor 

Text;  l ing.  Plant  Physiology 

D [.  Ballamyne  September-April  (2-3;  2-3) 

BIOL  334  (1  '/a)  PLANTS  AND  MAN 

•An  introduction  to  economically  important  plants  and  their  products,  espe- 
cially as  sources  of  food,  shelter,  clothing,  drugs  and  industrial  raw  materials. 
■Aspects  of  plant  growth  and  development,  physiology,  breeding  and  disease 
will  be  discussed  for  important  agricultural  and  forest  plants.  Demonstra- 
tions will  be  arranged.  Open  to  all  students  in  second,  third  and  fourth  years. 
Biology  150  is  not  required  for  this  course.  Normally  credit  for  this  course 
will  not  be  counted  toward  degree  programs  in  Biology,  but  Biology  students 
may  lake  this  course  as  a free  elective. 

Fexts;  Assigned  Readings;  Geneial  RefereiKc:  Janick.  Schery,  Wocxls  and 
Ruiton,  Plant  Science 

D.j.  Ballamyne,  j.W.  Owens,  J.N.  Paden,  E.D.  .Styles 

September-December  (3-0) 

BIOL  338  (1 V2)  APPLIED  PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY 

.Application  of  principles  of  plant  physiology  lo  problems  in  agriculture,  for- 
estry and  ait  pollution.  Normally,  credit  for  this  course  will  not  be  counted 
toyvard  degree  programs  in  Biology,  but  Biology  students  may  take  this 
course  as  a free  elective. 

Prerequisites;  One  of  Biology  150,  200,  204,  or  334  or  permission  of 
instructor 

Fext;  Bleasdale,  Plant  Physiology  in  Relation  to  Hoiticulture 

D.j.  Ballantyne  January-April  (3-0) 

BIOL  343  (1 V2)  DEVELOPMENTAL  PLANT  ANATOMY 

A study  ol  the  origin  and  development  of  ( ells,  tissues  and  organs  in  vascular 
plants  with  special  emphasis  given  to  seetl  plants.  1 he  mature  structures  are 
(list  ussed  as  they  relate  to  fuiu  lion.  Recent  studies  of  plant  ultra-structure 
are  consideied  in  view  of  development  and  function.  (Not  open  to  students 
who  have  uedit  for  Biology  342  (3). 

Prerequisite;  Biology  204  (Botany  205) 

Fexts:  Esau.  Anatomy  of  Seed  Plants 

J.N.  Owens  September-December  (2-3) 

BIOL  344  (1  Vz)  PLANT  MICROTECHNIQUE 

A study  of  the  techniques  used  to  investigate  structural  aspects  of  plant 
growth,  development  and  fum  tion.  Fechmques  covered  include  paraffin 

methods,  wootl  sectioning,  mayeration,  clearing,  chromosome  preparations. 


Hmlogy,  Arti  and  Srirmrs  1) 


ptu>toinKTograptiy,  hisiochcniistry  a!ul  autoradiography.  (Not  open  lo  slu* 
dfiils  who  have  t redil  lor  Biology  324  (3). 

Prerequisite:  Biology  204  (Botany  205) 

Text:  Berlyii  and  Mikst  he,  Hotamcal  Mtcrotfchmqur  ami  Cytuchemistry 
|.N.  Owens  January-April  (2-3) 

BIOL  400  (1  'A)  HISTORY  OF  BIOLOGY 

A study  oC  the  historital  development  of  the  major  techniques  and  ideas  ol 
biology. 

The  significance  of  the  important  historical  contributors  to  biology  will  also 
be  considered.  Open  to  third  and  fourth  year  students. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  150  or  permission  of  Department 
Texts:  Assigned  readings 

R.G.B.  Reid  Scptemljer-December  (3-0) 

BIOL  401  (3)  APPLICATION  OF  GENETIC  PRINCIPLES 
Examples  of  the  use  of  genetic  techniques  at  the  molecular,  chromosomal 
cellular,  organism  and  population  levels.  Genetics  of  disease  resistance  and 
susceptibility.  Cienetic  basis  for  host-parasite  relationships.  Genetic  control 
of  insects.  Methods  and  goals  of  plant  and  animal  breeders.  Heritability  con- 
cepts. Threshold  characteristics.  Genetics  and  medicine.  Genetic  conse- 
quences of  population  growth  rate  changes  and  of  genetic  counselling  and 
therapy. 

Pre-  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  230  or  233;  (recommended:  Biology  300) 
Texts:  Assigned  readings 

E.D,  Styles  Septembcr-April  (2-3;  2-3) 

BIOL  403  (1 '/2,  formerly  3)  EMBRYOLOGY  OF  MARINE 
INVERTEBRATES 

Examination  of  the  developmental  process  at  the  cellular  and  molecular  lev- 
el will  be  coordinated  with  the  descriptive  and  experimental  embryology  ol 
the  marine  invertebrate  groups.  The  laboratory  work  will  emphasize  experi- 
mentation with  marine  invertebrate  eggs  and  embryos. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  309  or  permission  of  the  instructor 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Biology  403  and  Marine  Science  411. 

Text:  Assigned  readings 

M.Paul  January-April  (2-3) 

BIOL  405  (3)  CELLULAR  PHYSIOLOGY 

Lectures  and  seminars  on  recent  advances  in  cellular  physiology. 

Laboratory  modules  in: 

(a)  Cell  and  tissue  culture 

(b)  Application  of  radioisotopes  to  biology 

(c)  Fractionation  of  subcellular  components,  electron  microscopy. 
Prerequisites:  Biochemistry  200  and  Biology  200 

Pre-  or  corequisite:  Biochemistry  300,  or  permission  of  Department,  Re- 
strictions on  equipment  limit  enrolment  to  a maximum  of  1 0 students.  Con- 
sultation with  instructor  suggested  prior  to  registration. 

M.J.  Ashwood-Smith  September-April  (2-3;  2-3) 

BIOL  408  (1 V2)  THE  BIOLOGY  OF  POLLUTION 

Biological  concepts  and  methods  applied  to  the  recognition,  dehnition  and 
measurement  of  excessive  environmental  alteration  directly  or  indirectly  af- 
fecting world  biota  including  man;  exploration  of  contributions  of  bios- 
cience to  human  perception  of,  and  response  to,  the  stimulus  of 
environmental  perturbation.  Field  and  laboratory  observation  on  organisms 
stressed  by  various  levels  of  environmental  change;  one  project  report  and 
attendance  at  seminars  by  visiting  speakers. 

Pre-  or  corequisite:  Biology  206  (or  Zoology  301)  or  Biology  203  (or  Botany 
205)  or  written  permission  of  instructor 
Texts:  Current  Literature 

A.P.  Austin  January-April  (2-3) 

BIOL  409  (3)  NEUROBIOLOGY 

Cell  biology  of  neurons,  their  growth,  regeneration  and  trophic  effects  on 
Urget  tissues;  neurosecretion;  specificity  in  the  formation  of  neural  connec- 
tions; the  nerve  impulse;  sensory  transduction  and  coding;  junctional  trans- 
mission; excitation  and  control  of  muscles,  cilia  and  electric  organs; 
evolution  of  excitable  tissues;  organization  of  simple  neuronal  circuits;  pat- 
tern generation;  organization  of  retina  and  visual  cortex. 

First  term  labs  deal  with  neurohistology  and  methods  for  visualizing  nerves; 
second  term  is  devoted  to  neurophysiology. 

Prerequisites:  Biology  303  or  Biology  305.  Biology  4 1 7 is  recommended.  En- 


rolmenl  is  limited  to  16  Ix-caiise  ol  spate  and  equipment. 

Text:  .S.W.  Kiilllei  .iiitl  ).G.  Niiholls,  1976,  From  Nruron  to  Hrain.  Sinauer 
Assoi  iates,  Inc. 

G.O.  .Matkie  .Scpteinber-April  (2-3;  2-3) 

BIOL  410  (1  ’/2)  HERPETOLOGY 

The  hiology  ol  amphihians  and  reptiles,  particularly  their  systematics,  ecol- 
ogy, and  physiology.  This  course  will  deal  Ixith  with  unique  features  of  the 
two  groups  and  comparisons  with  other  classes  of  vertebrates,  including  evo- 
lutionary relationships.  Special  emphasis  will  l>c  given  to  adaptation  of  ec- 
totherms  10  seasonally  cold  environments  such  as  those  in  Canada.  Students 
will  be  expected  to  present  seminars  on  special  topics  and  do  considerable 
outside  reading.  Lalxiratory  classes  will  consist  of  taxonomic  identifications, 
field  exercises,  and  experimental  investigations. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  207;  Biology  304  and  306  recommended 
Text:  Goin  et  al,  ! ntroduction  lo  Herpetology 

P.'T.  Gregory  January-April  (2-3) 

BIOL  411  (3)  MARINE  AND  FRESHWATER  ALGAE  (PHYCOLOGY) 

A treatment  of  the  biology  of  the  algae  with  emphasis  upon  the  ecological, 
morphological,  phylogenetic  and  economic  aspects.  Laboratory  and  field 
work  centres  upon  live  materials  collected  in  the  rich  and  varied  marine  and 
freshwater  communities  in  our  region,  and  involves  rudiments  of  necessary 
microtechnique,  photomicrography,  taxonomic  identification,  and  some  ex- 
perimental ecological  and  cultural  exercises.  Emphasis  upon  either  or  both 
marine  and  freshwater  forms  is  optional  in  project  work.  Participation  in 
field  excursions  to  coastal  and  lake  algal  habitats  is  expected. 

Prerequisite:  Botany  205  or  Biology  203,  or  permission  of  Instrurtor 
Text:  Bold  & Wvnne,  Introduction  to  Algae 

A.P,  Austin  September-April  (2-3;  2-3) 

BIOL  412  (IVz)  ADVANCED  ENTOMOLOGY 

A study  of  recent  advances  in  the  field  of  entomology  with  special  emphasis 
on  insect  physiology.  Students  will  set  up  and  conduct  many  of  their  own 
experiments,  and  will  be  expected  to  become  familiar  with  the  recent  litera- 
ture from  leading  journals  of  insect  physiology.  Both  a seminar  presentation 
and  laboratory  term  projects  will  be  required. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  312 

Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  Biology  412  (3). 

Text:  Wigglesworih,  Principles  of  Insect  Physiology  and  selected  readings 
R.A.  Ring 

(Not  offered)  January-April  (2-3) 

BIOL  414  (3)  MARINE  INVERTEBRATE  Z(X)LOGY 
The  emphasis  is  on  recent  research  in  fields  chosen  for  their  broader  zoolo- 
gical significance.  (Considerable  library  work  is  required.  Practical  work  is 
assigned  on  an  individual  basis. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  301  or  Biology  314 

Texts:  Assigned  Readings.  Students  should  possess  a general  textbook  of  In- 
vertebrate Zoology  for  reference. 

R.D.  Burke  September-April  (3-2;  3-2) 

BIOL  415  (formerly  315)  (3)  MYCOLOGY 

Morphology  and  hiology  of  the  fungi.  Basidiomycetes,  zoosporic  fungi  and 
Gymnornycota  will  be  treated  during  the  first  term.  The  yeasts.  Zygomy- 
cetes. .Ascomycetes,  and  Deuteromycetes  will  be  treated  during  the  second 
term.  Specialized  isolation,  culture,  and  cytological  techniques  will  be  pre- 
sented, A collection  of  at  least  25  genera,  and  a research  project,  are  re- 
quired for  completion  of  the  course,  ft  is  recommended  that  the  collection 
be  started  during  the  preceding  spring  and  summer. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  203  or  permission  of  instructor 

Text:  Alexopoulos,  Introductory  Mycology,  and  selected  references 

J.W.  Paden  September-April  (2-3;  2-3) 

BIOL  417  (IV2)  ZOOLOGICAL  MICROTECHNIQUE 
Lectures  and  laboratories  introducing  the  principles  and  methods  of  micro- 
technique commonly  used  by  zoologists.  Topics  include:  paraffin  embed- 
ding, sectioning  and  staining,  plastic  embedding  and  semithin  sections; 
frozen  sections;  fluorescence  microscopy;  introduction  to  histochemistry; 
optical  microscopy;  microscopic  measuring;  photomicrography.  Students 
will  submit  their  microscopic  preparations  and  photomicrographs  for 
evaluation. 

Pre-  or  corequisites:  Chemistry  230 or  233  or  23 1/232  or  232/235,  Biochem- 
istry 200.  Biology  200;  or  permission  of  the  instructor 
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Text:  Humason,  Animal  Tissue  Techniques 

A.R.  Fontaine  September-December  (1-4) 

BIOL  418  (3,  formerly  1 Va)  VEGETATION  ECOLOGY 

A study  of  terrestrial  plant  communities  and  their  environments  with  em- 
phasis on  the  vegetation  of  British  Columbia.  The  course  considers  relation- 
ships between  plants  and  climate:  physiography,  soils,  other  organisms 
including  man.  Concepts  and  methodologies  of  vegetation  sampling,  de- 
scription, classification,  ordination,  mapping,  succession  and  productivity 
are  discussed.  Considerable  field  work  in  local  vegetation  is  required  and 
participation  in  three  weekend  field  trips  is  is  expected. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  306.  Biology  318  is  recommended 
Text:  To  be  announced 

M.A.M.  Bell  September-April  (2-3;  2-3) 


BIOL  419  (IVi)  COMPARATIVE  HISTOLOGY 

Lectures  and  laboratories  designed  to  show  the  progressive  elaboration  of 
cellular  and  tissue  structure  in  animal  phylogeny.  Students  will  prepare  their 
own  microscope  material.  A research-type  project  is  assigned  involving  sub- 
stantial readings  of  original  material. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  417  (Zoology  417);  Biology  302  (Zoology  302)  advised 
as  a pre-  or  corequisite 
Texts;  To  be  announced 


January-April  (2-3) 


BIOL  420  (IVa)  APPLIED  VEGETATION  SCIENCE 

The  applications  of  vegetation  study  to  land  planning  and  management,  to 
environmental  impact  assessment,  to  landscape  rehabilitation  and  soil  stabi- 
lization; ecology  of  vegetation  on  disturbed  landscapes;  human  influences 
on  vegetation  pattern;  use  of  living  plants  in  civil  engineering  works.  Exam- 
ples will  be  studied  in  forestry,  park,  and  water  management,  regional  plan- 
ning, mining  and  quarrying  reclamation,  highway  construction, 
hydroelectric  development,  harbour  and  shoreline  development.  The 
course  will  be  field  trip,  project  and  discussion  oriented  with  guest  speakers 
from  government  and  private  agencies. 

Pre-  or  corequisites:  Biology  306  and  Biology  418,  or  written  permission  of 

the  instructor 

Text:  To  be  announced 

M.A.M.  Bell  January-April  (2-3) 

BIOL  421  (V/2)  PLANT  MORPHOGENESIS 

A study  of  the  inception  and  development  of  form  and  structure  in  plants 
with  emphasis  given  to  the  experimental  study  of  meristems,  leaves,  buds, 
flowering  and  differentiation.  The  laboratory  will  emphasize  techniques 
used  to  study  morphogenesis  including  developmental  anatomy,  tissue  cul- 
ture, autoradiography,  histochemistry  and  various  exf>erimental  methods. 
Prerequisites:  Biology  343  and  344.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Biology  331 
Text:  Steeves  and  Sussex,  Patterns  in  Plant  Development,  and  selected 
references 

(Not  offered)  September-December  (2-3) 

BIOL  423  (1  ’/a)  PLANT  METABOLISM 

An  advanced  discussion  on  biochemical  pathways  for  carbon,  nitrogen,  and 
phosphorus  metabolism  and  mechanisms  for  regulation  of  these  pathways. 
Students  will  be  responsible  for  either  one  essay  or  one  seminar  based  on 
library  research  of  a problem  of  current  interest  in  plant  physiology  and 
biochemistry. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  331  or  permission  of  instructor;  BitKhemistry  300  is 

recommended 

Text:  Assigned  readings 

(Not  offered)  January-April  (2-3) 

BIOL  424  (1  Vi)  BIOLOGICAL  ULTRASTRUCTURE 
Selected  topics  from  the  current  literature  on  cell  structure  as  revealed  by 
the  electron  microscope.  Processes  such  as  motility,  transport,  intercellular 
communication,  protein  synthesis,  absorption,  secretion,  etc.  which  lend 
themselves  to  analysis  in  structural  terms  are  stressed.  Lectures,  reading  as- 
signments and  at  least  one  seminar  presentation  per  student  may  be 
expected. 

Prerequisites:  Biochemistry  200  and  Biology  200;  Biology  302  or  Biology' 
343  are  recommended 
Texts:  Assigned  Readings 

G.O.  Mackie  January-April  (3-0) 


BIOL  425  (3)  ENVIRONMENTAL  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  ANIMALS 
T he  adaptation  of  animals  to  temperature,  light,  ionizing  radiatiotjs,  gases, 
pressure,  the  chemical  environment,  etc.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  develop 
a comprehensive  picture  of  the  biokinetic  zone  and  the  spectrum  of  physio- 
logical mechanisms  by  means  of  which  life  is  possible  within  this  zone.  Labo- 
ratory work  consists  of  three  or  four  directed  research  projects,  reports 
written  in  scientific  format  and  seminar  presentation  of  reports. 

Pre-  or  corequisite:  Biology  303  (Zoology  303)  or  305 
Texts:  To  be  announced 

M.J.  Ashwood-Smith,J.S.  Hayward,  R.A.  Ring  September-April  (2-3;  2-3) 

BIOL  426  (3)  LIMNOLOGY 

Biological  study  of  fresh  water  systems  with  emphasis  on  lakes.  Lectures, 
seminars,  field  and  laboratory  work. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  306.  Recommended:  Biology  206,  411,  427 
Texts:  To  be  announced 

E.M.  Hagmeier  September-April  (2-3;  2-3) 

BIOL  427  (VA)  POPULATION  ECOLOGY 

A survey  of  theories  of  population  growth  and  regulation,  life  history  strate- 
gies, and  population  interactions.  Requirements  include  considerable  out- 
side reading  and  presentation  of  a class  seminar.  Laboratories  consist  of 
experiments  designed  to  demonstrate  basic  principles  of  population  ecology 
and  the  use  of  relevant  quantitative  techniques.  Quantitative  aspects  of  pop- 
ulation ecology  are  stressed. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  306;  pre-  or  corequisite:  Biology  304  (or  equivalent) 
Texts:  Begon  & Mortimer,  Population  Ecology 

P.T  Gregory  September-December  (2-3) 

BIOL  428  (1 V2)  ZOOGEOGRAPHY 

The  patterns  of  animal  distributions  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  mecha- 
nisms and  causes  underlying  observed  distributions.  Those  registered  will 
be  expected  to  do  considerable  outside  reading,  and  to  participate  in 
seminars. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  306 
Texts:  To  be  announced 

E.M.  Hagmeier  September-December  (2-3) 

BIOL  430  (I’/z)  PRINCIPLES  OF  TAXONOMY 

Study  of  classical  and  contemporary  concepts  and  procedures  in  biological 
taxonomy  with  emphasis  on  zoology  but  utilizing  a comparative  approach  to 
the  taxonomy  of  plants  and  microorganisms.  The  present  needs,  problems 
and  the  resolutions  will  be  explored  theoretically  and  in  practice.  Students 
will  be  required  to  undertake  a taxonomic  study  of  a genus  of  their  choice, 
and  to  make  and  identify  a collection  of  organisms.  The  lectures  will  be  pre- 
sented in  one  evening  2-hour  sessions  weekly,  and  arrangements  for  practi- 
cal assignments  can  be  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  employed  biologists. 

Text:  R.O.  Pankhurst,  Biological  Identification;  Jeffrey,  C.,  Biological  Nomen- 
clature and  assigned  readings 

D.V.  Ellis  January-April  (2-3) 

BIOL  431  (3)  ICHTHYOLOGY 

Selected  topics  on  the  morphological,  physiological  and  behavioural  adapta- 
tions of  fishes.  Laboratory  work  consists  of  three  or  four  directed  research 
projects,  reports  written  in  scientific  format  and  seminar  presentation  of 
results. 

Prerequisite:  Zoology  202  or  Biology  207.  Biology  303  or  305  (Zoology  303 
or  305)  recommended.  Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Biology  431  and 
Marine  Science  412. 

Text:  Marshall,  The  Life  of  Fishes 

J.E.  Mclnerney  September-April  (2-3;  2-3) 

BIOL  432  (1 V2)  PARASITOLOGY 

Study  ol  the  biology  and  taxonomy  of  parasitic  organisms. 

Prerequisite:  Zoology  301  or  Biology  206.  Not  open  to  students  who  have 
credit  in  Ztxtlogy  432  (3) 

(Not  oflered)  January-April  (2-3) 

BIOL  433  (3)  EXPERIMENTAL  MORPHOGENESIS 

Seminars,  directed  reading,  discussion  and  lectures  in  the  analysis  of  embry- 
onic development  by  experimental  methods,  including  differentiation  of 
cells  and  tissues  and  their  integration  during  morphogenesis.  Outside  read- 
ing, collation  of  relevant  literature  and  synthesis  of  information  for  presen- 
tation in  seminars  is  mandatory. 

Pre-  or  corequisites:  Biology  302  (Zoology  302);  Biology  303  or  305  (Zoology 
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SOS  or  SOS).  Suutciils  should  lonsull  with  the  instructor  before  registration. 
Texts:  Assigned  Readings 

F.  T.  .Algard  September-April  (1-4;  1-4) 

BIOL  440  (1  Va)  QUANTITATIVE  ECOLOGY 

An  introduction  to  the  use  ol  simulation  and  multivariate  models  in  ecology. 
Prerequisites:  Biology  S06  and  a modest  level  of  ability  in  computer  pro- 
gramming; students  are  encouraged  to  discuss  their  programming  abilities 
with  the  instructor. 

Text:  Poole,  InlrodtiClion  to  Quantitative  Ecology 

E.M.  Hagmeier  January-April  (2-3) 

BIOL  443  (1’/2)  BIOLOGY  OF  CONIFERS 

A study  of  the  biology  of  conifers  with  special  emphasis  given  to  the  taxon- 
omy, distribution,  economic  importance,  reproduction,  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  native  species.  Certain  aspects  of  tree  improvement  and 
reforestation  of  some  of  the  more  important  species  will  be  considered.  Sev- 
eral field  trips  will  be  made,  some  involving  collection  and  identification  of 
specimens.  A term  paper  is  required. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  204 
Text:  Selected  references 

J.N.  Owens  September-December  (2-3) 

BIOL  444  (1'/2)  ANIMAL  BEHAVIOUR 

An  introduction  to  animal  behaviour  emphasizing  the  range  of  functional 
patterns  and  critically  assessing  analogies  with  human  behaviour.  Practical 
studies  to  develop  observational  and  descriptive  skills  are  assigned,  and 
there  will  be  a number  of  class  field  trips. 

Text:  Ellis,  Animal  Behaviour,  Pure  and  Applied 

D.V.  Ellis  September-December  (3-3) 

BIOL  450  (3,  formerly  1 Vi)  MARINE  PLANKTON  BIOLOGY 
A comprehensive  study  of  the  physiological  and  ecological  aspects  of  plank- 
ton biology  for  students  with  an  introductory  course  in  oceanography.  A ba- 
sic understanding  of  physical  and  chemical  oceanography  is  assumed. 
Effects  of  light,  temperature,  currents,  depth,  nutrients  and  other  physical 
and  chemical  parameters  on  distribution  and  abundance  of  bacteria,  proto- 
zoa, phytoplankton  and  zooplankton  will  be  considered.  Primary  and  secon- 
dary production,  food  chain  dynamics,  zooplankton  ecology  and  the  effects 
of  marine  pollution  will  be  covered. 

Students  will  be  exptected  to  do  considerable  outside  reading  from  relevant 
oceanographic  literature  and  to  incorporate  this  with  a field  or  laboratory 
research  program.  Participation  in  research  cruises  is  expected. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  45 1 
Prerequisites:  Biology  311  and  Biology  305  or  331 
Text:  To  be  announced 

J.L.  Litdepage  September-April  (2-3;  2-3) 

BIOL  453  (1 V2)  STRESS  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  PLANTS 

An  advanced  study  of  the  physiological  responses  of  plants  to  temperature 

extremes,  drought,  salinity,  radiation  stress  and  air  pollution. 

Prerequisites:  Biology  33 1 or  permission  of  instructor 
Text:  Fitter  and  Hay,  Environmental  Physiology  of  Plants 
D.J.  Ballantyne 

January-April  (3-0) 

BIOL  454  (1  Vi)  MARINE  BENTHOS  BIOLOGY 

The  physical,  chemical  and  geological  structure  and  processes  of  the 
benthos-sea  water  interface  will  be  explored  with  emphasis  on  nutrient 
chemistry  and  transport  processes.  The  ecology  of  hard  and  soft  substrate 
communities  will  be  explored  in  intertidal,  shelf  and  deep  sea  habitats.  The 
trophic-dynamic  structure  of  these  communities  will  be  described.  The  evo- 
lution of  benthic  organisms  will  be  studied  through  adaptations;  genetic, 
physiological,  demographic,  behavioural  and  morphological. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  311 
Text:  Primary  literature 

V.J.  Tunnicliffe  January-April  (3-0) 

BIOL  455  (IV2)  EVOLUTION  THEORY 

Historical  and  contemporary  views  of  evolutionary  processes  and  the  spatial 
and  temporal  patterns  they  produce;  topics  will  include  genetic  variation, 
natural  selection,  speciation,  macroevolutionary  processes  and  the  origin  of 
life. 

Prerequisites:  Biology  200,  203,  204,  206,  207,  300 

G. A.  Allen  and  members  of  the  Department 

September-December  (3-0) 


BIOL  460  (1)  HONOURS  SEMINAR 

Participation  in  seminars  as  arranged  by  the  Department  and  the  Honours 
Co-ordinator.  Required  of  all  Honours  students  in  their  fourth  yeai  ol  stud- 
ies, as  an  addition  to  the  normal  15  units.  ((Jrading:  COM,  N,  or  F) 

M.J.  Ashwood-Smith 


BIOL  490  (1  Vi)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  BIOLOGY 
In  special  circumstances  the  Department  may  give  [jcrmission  lor  suiter- 
vised  individual  studies  or  directed  readings  to  fourth  year  students.  Biology 
490  may  be  repeated;  normally  to  a maximum  of  3 units,  ((.rading:  INC; 
Letter  Grade.) 


Biology  490A 
Biology  490B 
Biology  490C 
Biology  490D 
Biology  490E 


Directed  studies  in  botany 
Directed  studies  in  ecology 
Directed  studies  in  functional  biology 
Directed  studies  in  marine  biology 
Directed  studies  in  zoology 


BIOL  499  (3)  THESIS  OR  TUTORIAL 

Research  under  the  direction  of  faculty.  Open  to  Honours  students  only. 
(Grading:  INC;  Letter  Grade.) 


MARINE  SCIENCE 


A number  of  Marine  Science  courses  are  offered  at  the  Bamfield  Marine 
Station  in  Summer  Session  only  at  present.  T hese  courses  may  supplement 
or  substitute  for  courses  listed  above  in  the  normal  biology  programs.  Stu- 
dents should  obtain  the  permission  of  the  Department  before  taking  one  of 
the  Marine  Science  courses. 

MRNE  400  (3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

A course  of  directed  studies  under  the  supervision  of  a member  of  faculty. 
The  study  will  involve  a research  project  approved  by  the  supervisor  in  the 
field  of  interest  of  the  student,  and  will  be  designed  to  take  maximum  advan- 
tage of  the  laboratory  and/or  field  opportunities  offered  by  the  Bamfield 
Marine  Station. 

May  be  repeated  with  ptermission  of  the  Department. 

Offered  in  Summer  Session  only,  as  announced. 

MRNE  401  (3)  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  MARINE  BIOLOGY 
This  course  will  be  offered,  as  opportunities  arise,  by  distinguished  scientists 
who  are  working  at  the  Bamfield  Marine  Station.  It  is  expected  that  the 
course  will  generally  be  of  a specialized  nature  and  be  at  a level  appropriate 
to  graduate  or  senior  undergraduate  students. 

May  be  repeated  with  permission  of  Department. 

Offered  in  Summer  Session  only,  as  announced. 

MRNE  402  (1'/2)  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  MARINE  BIOLOGY 
This  course  will  be  offered,  as  opportunities  arise,  by  distinguished  scientists 
who  are  working  at  the  Bamfield  Marine  Station  and  are  prepared  to  offer  a 
course  extending  over  a three-week  period.  This  course  will  be  of  a spjecial- 
ized  nature. 

May  be  repeated  with  permission  of  Department. 

Offered  in  Summer  Session  only,  as  announced. 

MRNE  410  (3)  MARINE  INVERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY 
A survey  of  marine  phyla,  with  emphasis  on  the  benthic  fauna  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Bamfield  Marine  Station.  The  course  includes  lectures,  laboratory- 
periods,  field  collection,  identification,  and  observation.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  study  of  living  specimens  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  field. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Marine  Science  410  and  Biology  314. 

May  be  repeated  with  permission  of  Department. 

Offered  in  Summer  Session  only,  as  announced. 

MRNE  41 1 (3)  COMPARATIVE  INVERTEBRATE  EMBRYOLOGY 
A comprehensive  study  of  development  of  marine  invertebrate  as  available 
at  the  Bamfield  Marine  Station,  including  all  major  phyla  and  most  of  the 
minor  phyla.  A total  of  25  or  30  lectures,  covering  gametogenesis,  fertiliza- 
tion, larval  development  and  metamorphosis  of  different  groups  will  be  giv- 
en. Laboratory  work  will  include  methods  and  techniques  of  obtaining  and 
handling  of  gametes,  preparation  and  maintenance  of  larval  cultures,  and 
observations  up  to  metamorphosis  if  possible.  Some  selected  and  clearly  de- 
fined experiments  will  be  performed.  Efforts  will  be  made  also  to  study  var- 
ious pelagic  larvae  collected  from  the  plankton. 

It  is  hoped  that  such  a broad  approach,  as  outlined  above,  will  provide  the 
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student  with  fundamental  frameworks  and  insights  for  analytical  studies  on 
the  one  hand,  and  for  reproductive  ecology  on  the  other.  Credit  will  not  be 
given  for  both  Marine  Science  4 1 1 and  Biology  403. 

Offered  in  Summer  Session  only,  as  announced. 

MRNE  412  (3)  BIOLOGY  OF  FISHES 

Classification,  physiology,  ecology,  behaviour  and  zoogeography  of  fishes 
with  particular  emphasis  on  those  in  the  marine  environment  of  the  British 
Columbia  coast.  This  course  will  involve  some  field  projects.  Credit  will  not 
be  given  for  both  Marine  Science  412  and  Biology  431. 

Offered  in  Summer  Session  only,  as  announced. 

MRNE  420  (3)  MARINE  PHYCOLOGY 

A survey  of  the  marine  algae,  with  emphasis  on  the  benthic  forms  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Bamfield  Marine  Station.  I he  course  includes  lectures,  labora- 
tory periods,  field  collection,  identification,  and  observation.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  study  of  living  specimens  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  field. 
Offered  in  Summer  Session  only,  as  announced. 

MRNE  430  (3)  MARINE  ECOLOGY 

An  analytical  approach  to  biotic  associations  in  the  marine  environment.  Op- 
portunities will  be  provided  for  study  of  the  intertidal  realm  in  exposed  and 
protected  areas  and  of  beaches  and  estuaries  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bamfield 
Marine  Station;  plankton  studies  and  investigations  of  the  subtidal  and 
benthic  environments  by  diving  and  dredging  are  envisaged. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Marine  Science  430  and  Biology  406. 
Offered  in  Summer  Session  only,  as  announced. 

MRNE  435  (3)  INTRODUCTION  TO  BIOLOGICAL  OCEANOGRAPHY 
An  introduction  to  the  biology  of  the  oceans,  with  supporting  coverage  of 
relevant  physics  and  chemistry.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  plankton  biology, 
community  structure  and  life  histories,  and  influencing  environmental  fac- 
tors. Collections  will  be  made  from  sheltered  inlets,  through  Barkley  Sound 
to  offshore  waters.  The  course  will  involve  both  field  and  laboratory  studies 
of  plankton  organisms. 

Offered  in  Summer  Session  only,  as  announced. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Biology  5 1 1 and  527  will  be  offered  every  year.  Students  should  consult  the 
Department  concerning  which  other  courses  will  be  off  ered  in  any  particular 
year.  All  students  are  expected  to  register  for  Biology  560  (seminar). 
Admission  to  any  graduate  course  requires  prior  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. Unless  otherwise  indicated,  graduate  courses  may  not  be  offered  every 
year. 

BIOL  500  (1’/2)  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  THE  HISTORY  AND 
PHILOSOPHY  OF  BIOLOGY 

Required  once  of  all  graduate  students,  but  may  be  repeated  more  than 
once,  as  topics  vary.  If  possible,  to  be  taken  in  first  winter  session  of  graduate 
registration. 

R.G.B.  Reid  September-Dccember 

BIOL  501T  (3)  CONCEPTS  IN  MODERN  BIOLOGY  FOR  SCIENCE 
TEACHERS 

Students  wishing  to  take  this  course  should  consult  with  the  Department  of 
Biology  in  March  of  the  previous  academic  year. 

(Not  offered) 

BIOL  510  (3)  ADVANCED  TOPICS  IN  ICHTHYOLOGY 

J.E.  Mclnerney 

BIOL  51 1 (1)  MARINE  SCIENCE  SEMINAR 

Selected  topics  in  marine  biology  will  be  dealt  with  in  depth.  May  lx;  repeated 
ore  than  once.  (Grading:  INC,  COM) 

G.O.  Mackie,  Coordinator 

BIOL  512  (IVz)  ADVANCED  BENTHOS  ECOLOGY 

May  be  repeated  once. 

BIOL  513  (3)  TOPICS  IN  VERTEBRATE  ANATOMY  AND 
EMBRYOLOGY 

BIOL  514  (1 V2)  ADVANCED  ZOOPLANKTON  ECOLOGY 

May  be  repeated  once. 

J.L.  Littlepage 

BIOL  515  (1 V2)  ECOLOGY  SEMINAR 

Selected  topics  in  ecology  will  be  explored  in  depth.  May  be  repeated  more 
than  once.  (Grading:  INC,  CX)M) 

M.A.M.  Bell 


BIOL  517  (IVz)  ADVANCED  PHYTOPLANKTON  ECOLOGY 

May  be  repeated  once. 

L. .^.  Hobson 

BIOL  518  (1 V2)  ELECTRON  MICROSCOPY 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  and  basic  techniques  of  elecron  micros- 
copy emphasizing  common  preparative  methods  for  transmission  and  acan- 
ning  electron  microscopy.  A final  report  illustrated  by  the  student’s  electron 
photomicrographs  is  required. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  344  or  417  or  equivalent,  and  permission  of  the  Elec- 
tron Microscopy  Supervisor.  Enrolment  is  restricted  to  3 students  per 
term.  (Grading  INC,  COM) 

A.R.  Fontaine 

BIOL  519  (1 V2)  ADVANCED  ELECTRON  MICROSCOPY 

Individual  studies  in  advanced  methods. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  5 18  or  equivalent,  and  permission  of  the  Electron  Mi- 
croscope Supervisor.  (Grading  INC,  COM) 

A.R.  Fontaine 

BIOL  521  (1’/2)  ADVANCED  TOPICS  IN  MARINE  AND/OR 
FRESHWATER  ALGAE 

May  be  repeated  once. 

A.P.  Austin 

BIOL  526  (1 V2)  TOPICS  IN  BIOLOGICAL  ULTRASTRUCTURE 

G.O.  Mackie,  A.R.  Fontaine 

BIOL  527  (1-3)  ADVANCED  TOPICS  IN  CELL  BIOLOGY 

Seminars,  discussions  and  laboratory  work  associated  with  recent  advances 

in  cell  biology. 

M. J.  Ashwood-Smith  or  M.  Paul 

BIOL  533  (3)  ADVANCED  TOPICS  IN  EMBRYOLOGY  OF  MARINE 
INVERTEBRATES 

M.  Paul 

BIOL  534  (IVz)  PROBLEMS  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 

May  be  repeated  once. 

BIOL  542  (1 V2)  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  CONIFER  BIOLOGY 

May  be  repeated  once. 

BIOL  549  (1-6)  INDIVIDUAL  STUDY 

May  be  taken  in  any  of  the  following  areas  under  the  appropriate  faculty 
member. 

549A  Advanced  Mycology 

549B  Topics  in  Ecology 

549C  Advanced  Plant  Ecology 

549D  Advanced  Plant  Physiology 

549E  Recent  Advances  in  Insect  Physiology 

549F  Recent  Advances  in  Genetics 

549G  Advanced  Vertebrate  Physiology 

549H  Advanced  Parasitology 

549J  Plant  Anatomy  and  Morphology 

549K  Topics  in  Advanced  Invertebrate  Zoology 

549L  Physiology  of  Marine  Animals 

549M  Advanced  Quantitative  Ecologv' 

549N  Advanced  Population  Ecology 

BIOL  550  (1-6)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

BIOL  560  (1)  SEMINAR 

Participation  in  a program  of  seminars.  Required  of  all  graduate  students 
every  year  of  their  degree  program  as  an  addition  to  the  normal  15  units 
except  by  Departmenul  permission.  Shallbe  treated,  in  its  grading,  as  the 
thesis  or  the  disserution  and  shall  be  given  one  unit  of  credit  upon  comple- 
tion. (Grading:  INC  or  COM). 

R.D.  Burke 

BIOL  570  (1’/2)  PRINCIPLES  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  TOXICOLOGY 

Lectures  and  seminars  on  the  fundamental  biochemical,  physiological  and 
geneuc  effects  of  the  major  environmental  contaminants  such  as  heavy  met- 
als, biocides  and  their  metabolites  and  naturally  occurring  toxins. 

M.J.  Ashwood-Smith 

BIOL  571  (IVz)  ENVIRONMENTAL  TOXICOLOGICAL  HAZARD 
ASSESSMENT 

An  intensive  lalwratory  workshop  to  be  given  in  the  course  of  8- 1 0 days  dur- 
ing May-june.  Techniques  for  the  evaluation  of  genetic  hazards  associated 
with  environmental  contaminants  will  be  demonstrated  and  will  include;  (i) 
Bacterial  mutation  systems  for  carcinogen  testing  (Ames’  Test);  (ii)  Quanti- 
tative mammalian  cell  tissue  culture  for  toxicity  testing  and  for  the  evalua- 
tion of  chromosome  damage  (Sister  Chromatid  Exchange  Analysis);  (iii) 
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MitTOMUi'lfi  aiul  sptTiii  abiioriiiality  essays;  (iv)  Prepaiaiioii  and  use  nl 
IM48/H450  mil  rosimial  rii/yiiRs;  (v)  F.iulixi  iiii  .iNsays  foi  “<K  sm>Kt  n liki  " 
iiinijjouiuls  (c.g.  I)tS). 


BIOL  599  (credit  to  be  determined)  THESIS 

BIOL  699  (credit  to  be  determined)  PH  D DISSERTATION 


M.|.  AsliwiMKl-Smillt 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY 


Alcxaiutci  MiAulcy,  B.St..  Ph  i).,  D.Si . ((ilasKow),  C.  Uu  iii..  A R 1 C..  Pio- 
fessor  and  ('.hairman  ot  the  Di’paitineiil. 

Walter  J.  Baltour,  B.St.  (Alxrdcen).  Ph  I).  (Mt  Master).  Pmlessoi. 

Alfred  Fischer,  B.Sc.,  M..Sc„  Ph.U.  (N.Z.).  Professor. 

Alexander  D.  Kirk,  B.Sc.,  Ph.l).  (Kdin.),  Proles.sor.(()ii  leave.  I<)H;)-H4) 
Reifinald  H.  Mitchell.  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.l).  (Cainh  ),  Prolessoi 
Robert  N.  O'Brien.  B.A.Sc.,  M.A.Sc.,  (Brit.  Ciol  ).  Ph.l).  (M.mi hester). 
P.Enj;.,  Professor. 

Stephen  R.  Stobart.  B .Sc.,  Ph.l).  (Nott  ),  Protessor. 

Graham  R.  Branton,  B.Sc..  Ph.l).  (Southampton).  Associate  Piotessot. 
Carrdon  W.  Bushnell,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  (Oxf  ),  Ph.l).  (W.  Indies),  Associate 
Professor. 

Thomas  W.  Dinule.  B..Sc.,  Ph.l).  (Alta  ),  Associate  Prolessoi 
Keith  R.  Dixon,  B.A.  (Gamb.),  Ph.l).  (Strathc  lyde),  Assik  iale  Protessor. 
Wilma  E.  Elias,  B.A..  M.A.  (Sask  ).  Ph.l).  (Brit.  Col.).  .LssiKiale  Professor. 
Sidney  G.  Gibbins,  B.S.  (Cal.  lech  ),  Ph  D.  (Wash  ).  Associate  Piolessor. 
Martin  B.  Hocking,  B.Sc.  (Alta.).  Ph  D.  (Southampton),  C.Chem  , 1.R  S.C., 
Asscxriate  Professor. 

Gerald  A.  Poulton,  B.A..  Ph  D.  (Sask  ),  Associate  Professor. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

For  information  on  studies  leading  to  the  M.Sc.  and  Ph  1).  di  giees.  see 
page  203,  for  graduate  courses,  sec  page  51. 

GENERAL,  MAJOR  AND  HONOURS  PROGRAMS 

The  Department  of  Chemistry  offers  a wide  variety  of  programs  leading 
to  the  B.Sc.  degree.  These  are  intended  to  provide  students  with  the  oppoi  - 
tunity  of  undertaking  highly  specialized  studies  in  Chemistry,  or  of  doing  a 
broader  program  with  Chemistry  as  a focal  point  supplemented  by  other 
disciplines.  Graduates  are  thus  suited  for  a wide  range  of  careei opportuni- 
ties based  on  a background  of  Chemistry. 

The  Honours  and  Major  Programs  are  designed  foi  those  students  wish- 
ing to  embark  on  careers  as  professional  chemists.  In  the  Honours  degree,  a 
student  undertakes  an  in-depth  study  of  Chemistry  with  oihei  NU|>|)ortiiig 
physical  sciences.  A feature  of  the  Program  is  tliat  the  student  pai  i lupatcs  in 
a short  research  project  in  the  Hnal  year  of  study.  I'he  Honours  Program 
requires  34  units  of  Chemistry  courses  within  a total  of  61  units  tor  the  de- 
gree. Six  units  of  mathematics.  3 units  of  physics  and  3 units  of  another  sci- 
ence are  required  corequisites.  On  graduation  as  a professional  c hemist  the 
candidate  may  either  enter  employment  in  a variety  of  industries  or  proceed 
to  graduate  school  and  the  higher  qualifications  of  M.Sc.  and  Ph.l).  Fhe  Ma- 
jor Program  is  fundamentally  similar  to  the  Honours,  but  provkies  the  stu- 
dent with  somewhat  more  flexibility  in  the  choice  of  courses.  I wenty-four 
units  of  Chemistry  are  required,  together  with  6 units  of  mathematics,  3 
units  of  physics  and  3 units  of  another  science  as  corequisilcs.  1 he  degree  is 
sufficiently  specialized  to  present  an  attractive  chemical  background  to  a 
prospective  employer  and  to  provide  theoppirrtunily  for  sludeni'  maintain- 
ing high  averages  to  continue  to  graduate  schiHil.  Both  these  progiams  are 
suitable  for  students  intending  to  enter  a career  m teaching  at  the  seiotidary 
level. 

The  Department  also  offers  considerable  scope  for  students  w ishing  to  in- 
clude Chemistry  as  part  of  a B.Sc.  or  B.A.  General  program.  Sludetits  with 
this  training  will  frequently  find  career  opportunities  in  industry,  both  at  the 
technical  and  managerial  levels,  in  business,  teaching  and  many  othei  tx;c  u- 
pations.  The  influence  of  Chemistry  in  mcxlern  society  is  also  considered  in 
Chemistry  300,  a course  intended  for  non-scientists  who  have  successfully 
completed  at  least  15  units  of  university  credit. 

CO-OPERATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

The  Co-operative  Education  Program  in  the  Faculty  of  .Arts  and  Si  ience  is 
described  on  page  3 1 . 

Entry  to  the  Chemistry  Co-operative  Program  is  t esirii  led  tosiiideiits  w ho 
are  enrolled  in  an  Honours  or  Major  program  in  Chemisirv  To  i tiler  and 
remain  in  the  Chemistry  Co-operative  Program,  students  niitsi  normallv 
maintain  a B average  (4.50)  in  Chemistry  courses  and  oveiall.  .Siudeiils  are 
also  required  to  complete  satisfactorily  at  least  five  work  terms.  1 hen  hi  st 
work  term  normally  will  be  in  the  summer  at  the  end  of  their  hist  academic 
year  and  thereafter  the  year-round  sequence  is  one  of  alternating  four- 
month  terms  of  academic  study  and  work  experience.  A student  may  at  any 
time  transfer  from  the  Chemistry  Co-operative  Program  to  a regular  Chem- 
istry program. 

Further  information  concerning  the  Co-operative  Program  in  Chemistry 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Department. 

Work  Term  Transcript  Entries 

When  a Work  Term  is  satisfactorily  completed,  the  notation  (X)M  (com- 
plete) will  be  entered  on  the  student's  academic  record  and  ti.iiisiript,  to- 
gether with  one  of  the  following  as  appropriate: 


Frank  P Robinson,  A.B.  (Fisk),  Ph.l).  (Alta  ),  Assixialc  Prolessoi. 

Paul  R.  West.  B Si  . Ph  1).  (.Mi  Master),  .Assik iate  Professor.  (On  study  leave, 
I<.m3-R4.) 

I hoinas  M.  Fvles,  B.Sc.,  (U.  of  Vic  ),  Ph  1).  (York),  Assistant  Professor. 

Kenneth  | Reimei.  B.Sc..  M.Sc..  (C.dgaiy),  Ph  D.  (W.  Out  ),  Part-time  Ad- 
juiui  Assistant  Professor  ( 193 1-M3). 

David  E Beriy.  Ph  1).  (Bristol).  Parl-tinii-  Senior  l^lxtralory  Instructor. 

Hugh  M Cattwiighl,  B.Sc.,  Ph  D (East  Anglia),  Senior  l.alx>iatory 
Insli  III  lor. 

leiranif  K Davies,  B Sc.  (f.  of  Vii  ).  Senior  Scientific  Assistant. 

Karel  llaiiiiian.  1.  I R.I.,  B..Si.  (C.  of  Vic.),  Senior  l-alxiratory  Instructor. 

Riihmoiid  H Kiibv,  Administrative  Olhcer. 

Naiiiy  l.aitib,  B.Si.  (Hong  Kong),  Ph  1).  (Bril.  Col.).  .Senior  Laboratory 
I lisll  ui  lot. 

David,  f..  Mit.ilhvarv.  B.Si.  (F.din.),  PhD.  (Ottawa),  .Senior  Scientific 
Assistant. 

Richard  S.  Reeve.  B.,St.  (L.  of  Vic.),  Ph.l)  (yueen's), Co-ordinator.  Co-oper- 
ative Fidiiiation  Program. 


(.HEM  001  (0)  Co-op  Work  leriii;  I 
CHEM  002  (0)  (.o-op  Work  I'eriii.  II 
C HEM  00.')  (0)  t .o-op  Will  k leim:  III 
(.1 ILM  004  (0)  (. o-op  Will  k leiiii;  l\ 
(TfEM  005  (0)  t.o-op  Work  lerm:  \' 
CHEM  006  (0)  Co-op  Work  Term:  VI 


COURSE  REQUIREMENTS  OF 
CHEMISTRY  UNDERGRADUATE  PROGRAMS 


GENERAL 
First  Year 

Chem.  124  or 
•'^Cheiii.  100/102  oi 
“Chem.  10M02  oi 
'Chem.  1 40/ 14  5 oi 
'’Cheiii.  140/102  (3) 

Math  100/101  (3l 

T wo  of  Phvs. 

110/120/2‘20  (3) 

Other  courses  (6) 
(Electives;  may  include 
Chem.  231) 

Second  Year 

Chem.  213  (I'/z) 

Chem.  224  or 

Chem.  245C222 


MAJOR 

Chem.  124  or 
'Chem.  100  102  oi 
“Chem.  101  102  oi 


‘ (.hem.  140  1 15  oi 

‘'Chem.  140  lo2 

i3) 

Math.  100/1 01 

(3) 

I wo  of  Phys. 

110/120/220 

(3) 

Other  courses 

(ti) 

(Electives;  may  include 
Chem.  231) 

Chem.  213  (1  Vz) 

Chem.  224  or 
Chem.  245*/222 


HONOURS 

Chem.  124  or 
'Chem.  100/102  or 
“Chem.  101/102  or 
‘ (iheni.  140/145  or 
''Chem.  140/102  (3) 

Math.  100/101  (3) 

I wo  of  Phys. 

110/120/220  (3) 

Other  courses  (6) 

(Electives;  may  include 
Chem.  231) 

Chem.  213  (I'/z) 

Chem.  224  or 
Chem.  245*/222 


(3  or  I 'A) 
( Tiem.  233  oi 
Chi  lli.  231/235  (3) 

.Math.  200/201  oi 
230  (3) 

Other  courses  (4'/z-6) 
(Electives) 


(3  or  1 '/z) 
(Tiem.  233  or 
Chem.  231/235  (3) 

Math.  200/2tM  or 
230  (3) 

T wo  of  Phvs. 
214,215,216.217(3) 
(Recommended) 
or  200  level  oi 
above  science  courses 
chosen  from  Biot. 
200,  Biol.  200  (3) 

Math.  233A.  Math. 
233B.  Math  233C  or 
other  Buxlieinisli  V, 
Physics.  OI 
Matheinaiiis  • oui  se 
w ith  permission  of 
deparlinem  (3) 

Other  courses 

(3  or  1 '/z) 
(Electives;  niav  include 
options  not  used 
above) 


(3  or  1 Vs) 

( Tiem.  233  or 
Chem.  231/2.35  (3) 

Math.  200/201  or 
230  (3) 

T wo  of  Phys. 
214,215,216,217  (3) 
(Recommended) 
or  200  level  or 
above  science  courses 
chosen  from  Bitx:. 

200,  Biol.  200  (3) 

Math.  233A.  Math. 
233B,  Math.  233C  or 
other  Biochemistry, 
Physics,  or 
Mathematics  course 
with  permission  of 
department  (3) 

Other  courses 

(3  or  I 'A) 

(Electives;  may  include 
options  not  used 
above) 


'For  students  with  Grade  XI  Chemistry  and  Algebra  12  or  Mathematics  12 
or  equivalents 

“For  students  with  Grade  XII  Chemistry  and  Algebra  12  or  Mathematics  12 
or  equivalents 

‘ For  students  with  at  least  "B"  standing  in  Chemistry  12  and  Algebra  12; 
these  two  couises  satisfy  the  same  rei|uireinents  as  Chem.  101/102/245 
‘’For  siudeiiis  with  less  than  B-  in  ( him.  140 


*Oinil  il  ( hem  145  is  taken  in  first  year. 


■fS  Chemistry,  Arts  and  Sciences 


Third  and  Fourth  Years 

Nine  additional 
units  of  chemistry 
in  courses 
numbered  above 
300  for  which 
the  required 
prerequisites 
have  been  taken 
Nine  units  in  a 
second  area  of 
concentration 
Other  courses 


(9) 


(9) 

(12) 


Ghent.  316/317  or 
Chem,  312/318  (3) 

Ghent.  324/325  (3) 

Ghent.  335/338  (3) 

Ghem.  345/346  (3) 

Any  two  of  Ghent. 

422,  423,  433, 

434,  444,  446 


Other  courses 


(3) 

(15) 


Third  Year 

Third  Year 

Bioc.  300 

(3) 

Ghem.  316/317  or 

Micr.  302 

(IVi) 

Ghem.  312/318 

(3) 

Ghem.  335 

(l‘/2) 

Ghem.  324/325 

(3) 

Chem. 338 

(l'/2) 

Chem.  345 

ilVi) 

Ghem.  335/338 

(3) 

Cihern.  346 

iWi) 

Ghem.  345/346 

(3) 

Ghem.  324 

H'A) 

Ghem.  325 

(IVi) 

Bioc.  380  or 

Ghem.  399 

(1) 

Micr.  380 

(0) 

Micr.  301 

{Wi) 

Fourth  Year 

Bioc.  401 
Bioc.  402 
Micr.  400 
Ghem. 422 
Ghem.  433 
Biol.  305 
Bioc.  480  or 
Micr.  480 
One  of 

Ghent.  316/317  or 
Ghem.  312 


(I'/a) 

(!'/-•) 

(3) 

(I'A) 

(1'/.) 

(3) 

(VA>) 


(1'/.) 


Other  courses 

Fourth  Year 


(3) 


Ghem.  422/423(3) 

Ghem.  433/434  (3) 

Ghem.  444/446  (3) 

Ghem.  499  (3) 

NOTES:  1.  Gourses  may  be  taken  in  different  sequences  and  in  different 
years  than  those  indicated  provided  that  the  co-  and  prerequisite  require- 
ments are  satished.  ffowever,  students  must  be  extremely  careful  m plan- 
ning programs  that  differ  from  the  normal  sequence. 

2.  Students  considering  graduate  work  in  chemistry  are  advised  to  acquire 
a reading  knowledge  of  at  least  one  of  French,  German  or  Russian. 

3.  Students  may  not  register  for  a cour.se  in  Ghemistry  if  they  have  a D 
grade  in  the  prerequisite  Ghemistry  course  unless  they  receive  written  per- 
mission of  the  Department. 

4.  Glasses  or  face  shields  must  be  worn  by  all  students  in  laboratories. 
These  are  available  in  the  Department.  Ghemistry  Department  laboratory 
notebooks  may  be  purchased  in  the  University  Bookstore. 

HONOURS 

The  general  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Third  Year  of  an  Honours 
Program  are  specihed  in  the  table  above.  Permission  of  the  Department  is 
required  for  admission  into  each  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Years  of  the 
Ghemistry  Honours  program.  For  this,  the  Department  is  to  be  consulted,  by 
interview  or  by  letter,  no  later  than  one  month  before  the  last  day  for  submis- 
sion of  applications  for  admission  or  re-admission  to  the  University.  The 
minimum  requirement  for  admission  to  the  Fourth  Year  is  a second  class 
average  in  all  the  work  of  the  Third  Year  and  also  in  the  required  courses  of 
the  Third  Year  Ghemistry  Honours  Program.  Honours  students  are  advised 
to  include  an  additional  mathematics  course  among  their  electives.  Suitable 
courses  are  Gomputer  Science  110,  ITSu^nd  Mathematics  323,  330. 

A student  in  the  Ghemistry  Honours  Prdgratn  is  required  to  attain  a 6.50 
graduating  average  in  order  to  obtain  a Hrst  class  Honours  degree.  A first 
class  Honours  student  is  also  normally  expected  to  obtain  a first  class  stand- 
ing in  Ghemistry  499  (Honours  Thesis),  and  at  least  a grade  point  average  of 
6.50  in  all  required  third  and  fourth  year  chemistry  courses.  To  obtain  a sec- 
ond class  Honours  degree  a student  is  required  to  obtain  at  least  a 4.00 
graduating  average.  Failure  to  obtain  at  least  a grade  of  B in  Ghemistry  499 
will  result  in  the  awarding  of  a Major  degree.  A D grade  in  any  of  the  re- 
quired fourth  year  chemistry  courses  will  normally  result  in  the  awarding  of 
a Major  degree. 

DOUBLE  HONOURS 

In  order  to  qualify  for  First  Glass  Honours  in  Ghemistry,  a student  in  a 
double  Honours  degree  program  which  includes  Ghemistry  as  one  of  the 
areas  must  achieve  a grade  point  average  of  at  least  6.50  in  all  of  the  third 
and  fourth  year  courses  required  for  Honours  Ghemistry,  and  a grade  point 
average  of  at  least  6.50  in  all  of  the  third  and  fourth  year  chemistry  courses, 
together  with  a first-class  standing  in  Ghemistry  499  (Honours  I'hesis).  To 
obtain  Second  Glass  Honours  in  Chemistry,  a student  must  obtain  a grade 
point  average  of  at  least  4.00  in  all  of  the  third  and  fourth  year  courses  re- 
quired for  Honours  Chemistry  and  at  least  a grade  of  B in  Ghemistry  499.  A 
D grade  in  any  of  the  required  fourth  year  Ghemistry  courses  will  normally 
result  in  the  awarding  of  a Major  degree  in  Chemistry. 


^For  students  with  Grade  XI  Ghemistry  and  Algebra  12  or  Mathematics  12 
or  equivalents 

“For  students  with  Grade  XI 1 Ghemistry  and  .Algebra  12  or  Mathematics  12 
or  equivalents 

‘-  For  students  with  at  least  "B  ” standing  in  Ghemistry  12  and  .Algebra  12; 
these  two  courses  satisfy  the  same  requirements  as  Ghent.  101/102/245 
*^For  students  with  less  than  B-  in  Ghem.  140 
*Omit  if  Ghem.  145  is  taken  in  first  year. 

COMBINED  PROGRAMS  IN 
CHEMISTRY  AND  MATHEMATICS 

For  a B.Sc.  degree  in  the  Combined  Chemistry  and  Mathematics  Program 
students  may  take  a Major  or  Honours  program.  These  programs  are  not 
joint  degrees  in  Ghemistry  and  Mathematics,  but  a single  degree  program 
composed  of  a selected  combination  of  courses  from  each  of  the  depart- 
ments. Students  opting  for  either  of  these  combined  programs  must  contact 
the  Chemistry  and  Mathematics  Departments  and  each  student  will  be  as- 
signed an  adviser  from  each  of  these  departments.  Students  considering 
proceeding  to  graduate  work  in  either  Chemistry  or  Mathematics  must  con- 
sult carefully  with  their  advisers  prior  to  making  their  final  choice  of  courses. 

A student  graduating  in  the  combined  Honours  program  will  be  recom- 
mended for  a first  class  degree  if  the  student  achieves  a graduating  average 
of  at  least  6.50  and  a first  class  standing  in  Ghemistry  499  (Honours  Thesis). 
A student  will  be  recommended  for  a second  class  Honours  degree  if  the 
student  achieves  a graduating  average  of  at  least  4.00  and  a second  class 
standing  in  Ghemistry  499.  A student  with  a first  class  graduating  average 
but  with  a second  class  standing  in  Ghemistry  499  will  be  given  the  option  of 
receiving  a first  class  Major  or  a second  class  Honours  degree. 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  YEAR  (Major  or  Honours) 

Ghem.  124  or 
^Ghem.  100/102  or 
“Cfiem.  101/102  or 
‘"Ghem.  140/145  or 
‘^Chem.  140/102 
Chem.  213 
Chem.  224  or 
Chem.  245*  and  222 
Chem.  233  or 
Chem.  231  and  235 
TwoofPhys.  110/120/220 
C SC  110  (170)  and  115  (1 
Math.  100  and  101  (130) 

Math.  110  and  210  or 
Math  233A  and  233C 
Math  200  and  201  (230) 

Other  courses  (Electives) 


(3) 

(l'/2) 

(3  or  1 'A) 


71) 


(3) 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 

(3) 
(3) 
(4'/2-6) 

'^For  students  with  Grade  XI  Ghemistry  and  Algebra  12  or  Mathematics  12 
or  equivalents 

“For  students  with  Grade  XII  Ghemistry  and  Algebra  12  or  Mathematics  12 
or  equivalents 

^For  students  with  at  least  "B  " standing  in  Ghemistry  12  and  .Algebra  12; 
these  two  courses  satisfy  the  same  requirements  as  Ghent.  101/102/245 
‘’For  students  with  less  than  B—  in  Ghem.  140 


BIOCHEMISTRY  OR  MICROBIOLOGY 
and  CHEMISTRY  COMBINED  MAJOR 


Students  wishing  to  obtain  a combined  major  in  Biochemistry  or  Microbi- 
ology and  Ghemistry  should  take  the  following  program. 


First  Year 

Second  Year 

Engl.  121/122 

Micr.  200 

(3) 

or  Engl.  115/116 

(3) 

Bioc.  200 

(l'/2) 

Math.  100/101 

(3) 

Biol.  200 

(V/i) 

Ghem.  124  or 

Math.  200 

(V/i) 

''Ghem.  100/102  or 

Ghem.  213 

ilVi) 

“Ghem.  101/102  or 

Ghem.  224  or 

‘ Ghem.  140/145  or 

(ihein.  245*/222 

(3  or  1 Vi) 

‘’Ghem.  140/102 

Cihem.  233  or 

Two  of  Phys. 

(diem.  231/235 

(3) 

110/120/220 

(3) 

Other  courses  (Electives) 

(0  or  1 Vi) 

Other  courses  (Electives; 

may  include  Ghem.  231) 

(3) 

*Omit  if  Ghem.  145  is  taken  in  first  vear. 

THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEAR  (Major) 

All  courses  listed  below  must  be  300  level  or  above) 


Ghemistry  324  ( 1 Vi) 

Chemistry  325  (U/2) 

Chemistry  345  ( 1 Vi) 

Ghemistry  346  ( 1 Vi) 

Chemistry  316  (or  3 1 2 or  317)  (1  Vi) 

Ghemistry  446  (U/2) 

Ghemistry  444  (or  422)  (1 1/2) 

Mathematics  330A  and  330B  (3) 

Mathematics  333 A (I'/a) 

One  of  Mathematics  333B  t>r  333G,,  422  or  423  (1  Vi) 

Mathematics  325  and  326  (3) 

Course  chosen  from  the  Mathematics  Depai  tment 

in  consultation  with  that  Department  ( 1 Vi) 

Course(s)  chosen  in  consultation  with  the 

Ghemistry  and  Mathematics  Departments  (3) 


Alls  ami  Siiriurs 


THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEAR  (Honours) 

(All  (OUisf.s  lislfil  l)clc>\>  must  Ik-  HOO  Ifvt  l oi  altovf) 

All  t '■lu-iiu.slt*\  lomsfs  lislct!  uiKlcr  Majoi  (jiogi-.uii  (lO'/v) 


plus 

('.lu-misii\ .‘199  (I) 

tTit-misirv  IWt 

Matlu-matits  aiul  (S) 

Mallu-malit  s ( I 

Matlit-nialics  :I8.'IA  aiiil  or  (.1) 

Mathcinatics  I taA/B  (3) 


('ourse(s)  chosi-n  Irom  the  Mathctnaiics  Dcpailmcnt  in 
consultation  with  tiu-  Mathematics  Department  (3) 

Some  possible  courses  whic  h might  be  used  to  lultill  the  choice  units  in  the 
above  programs  are: 

Chemistry  30b;  318;  33");  338;  122  or  l-H;  123;  Computer  Science  349A; 
34911;  Mathematics  350;  3b7;  4bb;  (lot  Ilottours,  325  attd  32b);  Statistics 
353*;  354*. 

* I hesc courses  have  Statistics  253  (or250atKl  25 1)  as  a prerec^ttisite,  whic  h 
would  have  to  be  iitcluded  itt  the  stitdettt's  progrant  as  an  option. 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 

The  names  ot  laculty  instructing  courses,  togethet  with  the  required  and 
recommended  texts  for  each  course,  may  be  obtained  Irom  the  Department. 

For  students  whose  major  held  lies  outside  the  physical  and  biological  sci- 
ences the  chemistrv  course  w hich  is  particulat  ly  suitable  as  an  elective  is 
Chemistry  120  (Cencral  Chemistry).  Students  should  also  note  the  availabil- 
ity of  Liberal  .Arts  30b/307  (page  94). 

CHEM  100  (1  Va)  INTRODUCTION  TO  CHEMISTRY 
Introduction  to  the  modern  theory  of  atomic  structure  and  its  relation  to 
chemical  bonding,  molecules,  states  of  matter,  aqueous  ionic  equilibrium;  in- 
troduction to  organic  chemistrv.  This  course  includes  a laboratory  illustrat- 
ing the  behaviour  of  chemical  systems  and  some  of  the  basic  techniques 
associated  with  quantitative  chemical  experimentation. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  this  course  and  any  of  Chemistry  101,  103, 
120,  124,  or  140, 

Prerequisites:  .Algebra  12  (or  Mathematics  12)  and  Chemistry  11  or  their 
equivalents 

NOTE:  The  workload  in  this  course  is  very  heavy  and  it  is  strongly  recom- 
mended that  students  enrolling  in  it  take  a reduced  course  load. 

.September-December  (4-3) 

CHEM  101  (IVa)  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  CHEMISTRY:  I 
Introduction  to  the  moden  theory  of  atomic  structure  and  its  relation  to 
chemical  bonding,  molecules,  states  of  matter;  introduction  to  organic 
chemistry.  This  course  includes  a laboratory  illustrating  the  behaviour  of 
chemical  systems  and  some  of  the  basic  techniques  associated  with  quantita- 
tive chemical  experimentation. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  this  course  and  any  of  Chemistrv  100,  103, 
120,  124,  or  140. 

Prerequisites:  .Algebra  12  (or  Mathematics  12)  and  Chemistry  12  or  their 
equivalents.  Note  that  Chemistry  100  is  available  to  students  without  Chem- 
istry 12. 

September-December  (3-3) 

CHEM  102  (IV2)  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  CHEMISTRY:  II 

Basic  physical  chemistry  including  thermodynamics,  electrochemistry,  and 

equilibrium  in  chemical  systems;  introduction  to  inorganic  chemistry.  This 

course  includes  a laboratory  illustrating  the  behaviour  of  chemical  systems 

and  some  of  the  basic  techniques  associated  with  quantitative  chemical 

experimentation. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  this  course  and  any  of  Chemistry  103,  120, 
124,  or  145.  Students  with  Chemistry  100  must  register  in  special  sections  of 
Chemistry  102  which  have  4 lectui  es  a week. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  100  or  101  or  140. 

January-April  (3-3) 

CHEM  103  (1  Vz)  CHEMISTRY  FOR  NURSING 

The  course  covers  general,  physical  and  organic  chemistry,  with  an  emphasis 
on  applications  to  biochemistry,  and  includes  a laboratory  illustrating  the 
above  topics. 

The  course  is  specifically  for  students  in  the  Nursing  Program  (B.S.N.),  and 
is  not  for  students  intending  to  take  further  courses  in  Chemistry. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  this  course  and  Chemistry  120  or  124. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  11 

(Not  offered)  September-December  (3-3) 

CHEM  120  (3)  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY 

Introduction  to  the  modern  theory  of  atomic  structure  and  its  relation  to 
chemical  bonding,  molecules,  and  states  ol  matter.  Basic  physical  chemistry. 
Periodic,  organic,  surface  and  nuclear  chemistry.  This  course  includes  a lab- 


oratory tllusttaling  the  pioperltes  of  (heiiiMal  Systi  iiis 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Cliemtsliy  120  .ind  121 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  II;  Algelit.i  l2(oi  Matbeniattt  s 1 2)  is  ,ilso  stt  oiigU 

recommended.  Students  desii  ing  to  legtstei  m ( .h<  intstt  y 120  but  who  do 

not  have  the  t hetnisti y pierequtsite  should  < onsult  tin  I )ep,it tmeiit  pitot  to 

legistration 

SeptentiK-t - A[ji  il  (3-3;  3-3) 
NO  I E:  Chemistry  1 20  |)rovtdes  a < oinprehenstve  1 out  se  m ( .enei  al  ( .hem 
istry  at  the  hrst  year  university  level  and  is  suitable  lot  some  fields  and  pio 
grams  at  this  L’niversity.  flowevei,  some  ptogiatns  .ttid  tt  itaiti  pie 
professional  programs  lequire  Chemistrv  124. 

CHEM  140  (IVz)  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMISTRY 

Intioduction  to  modern  atomic  strut  ture  and  moletulai  orbital  theory  anil 
their  relation  to  chemical  bonding,  molecules,  anil  stales  ol  matter:  iiitio- 
duction  to  inorganic  chemistry.  This  course  includes  a laboiatoi  v illustiatiiig 
the  Ijehaviour  of  chemical  systems  anil  some  ol  the  l)asn  tei  h tuques  assiH  iat 
ed  with  quantitative  chemical  experimentation.  Designeil  lot  stuileiiis  w ith  a 

f’ood  preparation  in  Chemistry  and  Mathematics  who  wish  to  lake  a 1 baf 
eiiging  course  in  Chemistry  and  who  feel  conliilent  in  pioieeiliiig  al  an  ai 
celerated  pace;  (ilhemislry  140/145  satisfies  the  same  icquiieiiienls  as 
Cihetnistry  101/102/245. 

(Tedit  will  not  be  given  lor  both  this  course  anil  any  ol  Chemisli  y 100.  101. 
103,  120,  or  124. 

Prerequisites:  At  least  a B standing  in  Chemistiy  12  and  Algebia  l2ortbeii 
equivalents.  (If  there  is  any  uncertainty,  a placenieiil  exaiiiiiiation  may  Ik- 
given.) 

Pre- or  corequisite:  Mathematics  100 

Septemlxi-Dci  i iiiIk.-i  (3-3) 


CHEM  145  (IVz)  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICAL 

AND  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 


Basic  physical  chemistry  including  thermodynamics,  elei  1101  hetnisti y,  ki 
netics.  and  equilibrium  in  chemical  systems,  emphasis  will  be  on  tbe  ajiiiliia- 
tion  of  these  principles  and  those  in  Chemistry  1 40  to  inorgaiiii  cheitiisiry. 
The  laboratory  portion  of  this  course  emphasizes  quantitative  inoiganii 
analysis  and  also  includes  qualitative  analysis  and  a seleclioii  of  piepaialive 
procedures  for  inorganic  substances.  Chemistry  145/140  satisfies  llie  same 
requirements  as  Chemistry  101/102/245. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  140  with  a grade  ol  B-  or  lietler;  stuilenls  with  .1 
grade  less  than  B-  111  Chemistry  140  should  enrol  in  Chemistiy  102. 

Pre-  or  corequisite:  Matlierualics  101 


|anuaiy-Apiil  (3-3) 


CHEM  213  (1  Vz)  PRACTICAL  SPECTROSCOPY 

Elementary  theory  and  applications  of  infraied,  L V-visible,  mass,  and  nu- 
clear magnetic  resonance  spectroscopy  to  inoigaiiic  and  organic 
compounds. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  this  course  and  Chemistry  233  01  314  or 
316. 

Pre-  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  231 

Septeniber-Decembei  (3-3) 

CHEM  222  (formerly  one-half  of  224)  (1  Vz)  INTRODUCTION  TO 

INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 

Fundamental  concepts  of  inorganic  chemistry,  with  emphasis  on  peiiodit  itv, 
structure,  bonding  and  reactivity;  principles  will  be  illustrated  using  the 
chemistry  of  selected  groups  of  elements. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  145  or  245  or  permission  of  the  Uepartineni 

|aiiuary-.April  (3-4) 

CHEM  231  (formerly  one-half  of  230/233)  (1  Vz)  INTRODUCTORY 

ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 

Functional  group  survey;  acyclic  stereochemistry;  mechaiiism  of  substitu- 
tion reactions;  synthesis  and  reactions  of  alcohols,  halides,  and  ethers;  car- 
bonyl addition  reactions;  carboxylic  acids  and  their  derivatives;  overview  ol 
synthesis.  This  course  is  a prerequisite  for  all  other  courses  in  otgaiiic 
chemistry. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  this  course  and  either  Chemistry  230  01  233 
Prerequisite;  Chemistry  100  or  101  or  120  or  124  01  140 

September-December.  .Also  Jaiiuary-April  (3-0) 

CHEM  232  (formerly  one-half  of  230)  (IVz)  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 

FOR  HEALTH  AND  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 
Conformations  of  cyclic  systems;  natural  products;  carbohy  drates,  amino 
acids,  proteins,  terpenoids,  steroids;  alkenes,  dienes  and  benzenes;  aldol 
condensations,  parallels  in  biological  systems;  fatty  acid  biosynihcsis;  intto- 
duction  to  spectroscopy;  the  course  is  intended  for  students  in  biology  and 
those  preparing  to  enter  professional  schools  such  as  Medicine,  Phaimaty. 
Dentistry,  Forestry  (see  page  27)  and  Nursing. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  this  course  and  any  ot  Ciheimsli  v 231)  or  233 
or  235. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  231  January-April  (3-4) 
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CHEM  235  (formerly  one-half  of  233)  (1 V2)  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 

Stereochemistry  of  cyclic  compounds;  synthesis  and  reactions  of  cyclic 
ethers  (sugars),  epoxides,  alkenes  and  alkanes;  dienes;  benzenes,  electrophi- 
lic aromatic  substitution,  arenes;  pbenols,  amines,  amino  acids;  a continu- 
ation of  231  intended  for  Honours  and  Major  Chemistry  students.  Chemis- 
try 235  is  part  of  a sequence  incorporating  Chemistry  335  and  338  and 
should  be  taken  by  any  student  contemplating  further  courses  in  organic 
chemistry. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  this  course  and  any  of  Chemistry  230  or  232 
or  233. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  231 

Pre-  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  213  January-April  (3-4) 

CHEM  245  (formerly  one-half  of  224)  (1  'A)  INTRODUCTORY  PHYSICAL 

CHEMISTRY 

Basic  physical  chemistry  including  thermodynamics,  kinetics  and  molecular 
orbital  theory;  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  extension  and  application  of 
the  theory  and  principles  introduced  in  Chemistry  100,  101,  102  and  140; 
the  laboratory  portion  of  the  course  emphasizes  physical  measurement  and 
quantitative  inorganic  analysis. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  this  course  and  Chemistry  145. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  102  or  124  (or  120  with  permission  of  the 
Department) 

September-December.  Also  May-August  (3-4) 

CHEM  300  (3)  CHEMISTRY  IN  MODERN  SOCIETY 
This  course  is  intended  for  non-scientists,  and  will  consist  of  lectures,  demon- 
strations, class  experiments  and  discussions. 

The  course  is  designed  to  show  the  relevance  of  chemistry  to  modern  life  by 
examination  of  such  topics  as  drugs,  agricultural  and  military  chemicals,  en- 
ergy and  petroleum,  plastics,  soaps  and  detergents,  food,  air  and  water 
pollution. 

Students  will  be  encouraged  to  keep  abreast  of  controversial  chemical  issues 
by  discussions  which  will  place  emphasis  on  the  correct  application  of  the 
scientific  facts  as  opposed  to  misleading  applications  or  speculations. 

A detail  syllabus  is  available  from  the  Department. 

Prerequisite:  Successful  completion  of  at  least  15  units  of  university  credit. 
This  course  may  be  appropriate  for  students  who  have  taken  a first  year 
chemistry  course,  but  who  do  not  plan  on  taking  further  courses  in  chemis- 
try. Credit  may  not  be  obtained  for  both  Chemistry  300  and  any  other  Chem- 
istry course  numbered  200  and  above. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

CHEM  302  (formerly  one-half  of  301)  (1 V2)  INDUSTRIAL  CHEMISTRY 

WITH  SPECIAL 
REFERENCE  TO 
AIR  POLLUTION 

Chemical  principles  used  in  the  manufacture  of  commodity  chemicals,  fer- 
tilizers, explosives,  and  in  the  mining  and  smelting  industries.  Problems  and 
methods  of  emission  control,  by-product  utilization  and  waste  disposal,  with 
particular  reference  to  gaseous  discharges.  Elements  of  gaseous  dispersal 
procedures  and  limitations,  air  pollution  chemistry. 

NOfE;  This  course  is  primarily  designed  for  students  who  are  not  majoring 
in  Chemistry.  Credit  will  not  lx:  given  for  both  Chemistry  302  and  306. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  120  or  124  September-December  (3-0) 

CHEM  303  (formerly  one-half  of  301)  (1'/2)  INDUSTRIAL  CHEMISTRY 

WITH  SPECIAL 
REFERENCE  TO 
WATER  POLLUTION 

Chemical  principles  used  in  the  petroleum  production  and  refining,  petro- 
chemical, pulp  and  paper,  and  fermentation  industries.  Emission  problems 
and  their  control,  by-product  utilization  and  waste  disposal  into  soil,  water 
and  air.  Assimilatory  capacities,  eutrophication,  and  natural  and  man-made 
control  and  recovery  procedures  for  water  pollutants. 

No  i e:  This  course  is  primarily  designed  for  students  who  are  not  majoring 
in  Chemistry.  Credit  will  not  be  given  for  fxjth  Chemistry  303  and  Chemistry 
306. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  230  or  233  January-April  (3-0) 

CHEM  306  (1  Vz)  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  CHEMICAL  PROCESS 
INDUSTRIES 

A comparative  discussion  of  a number  of  chemical  industries  and  the  details 
of  their  processes.  To  include  unit  operations,  unit  processes  and  economics. 
NO  1 e:  This  course  is  primarily  designed  for  students  taking  a Chemistry  pro- 
gram. Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Chemistry  306  and  Chemistry  302  or 


Chemistry  303. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  224  and  Chemistry  233  or  230 

January-April  (3-0) 


CHEM  310  (1 V2)  CHEMICAL  INSTRUMENTATION 

FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCES 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  in  sciences  other  than  Chemistry  who 
have  a need  to  make  use  of  chemical  instrumentation.  It  will  present  the 
principles  of  modern  instrumental  techniques  and  illustrate  their  applica- 
tions to  the  study  of  environmental  problems,  particularly  in  the  monitoring 
and  control  of  chemical  sjjecies  in  the  biosphere.  Techniques  to  be  studied 
will  include  chromatography,  spectrophotometry,  mass  spectroscopy  and  ra- 
diochemical, electrochemical  and  thermogravimetric  analysis.  Credit  will 
not  be  given  for  both  Chemistry  3 10  and  3 14,  3 16  or  31 7.  Chemistry  310  will 
not  be  open  for  credit  for  a Major  or  Honours  in  Chemistry. 

Prerequisite:  Any  200  level  course  in  Chemistry 

September-December  (3-3) 

CHEM  312  (V/2)  INTRODUCTORY  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS 
An  introduction  to  the  basis  of  quantitative  analytical  chemistry,  treatment 
of  data  and  chemical  equilibrium.  Solution  equilibria  will  be  used  as  the 
chemical  basis  for  some  of  the  most  commonly  used  chemical  instrumental 
methods,  namely  potentiometry,  chromatography,  ultra-violet/visible  and 
atomic  absorption  spectrometry.  Normallv,  credit  cannot  be  obtained  for 
Chemistry  312  and  Chemistry  316  or  317. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  145  or  245  (or  232  or  235  with  permission  of 
Department) 

September-December  (3-3) 


CHEM  318  (r/2)  INSTRUMENTAL  TECHNIQUES  OF  ANALYSIS 

Theory  and  applications  of  the  most  generally  applied  methods  of  chemical 
analysis  such  as  infra-red,  raman  and  emission  spectroscopy,  polarography, 
high  performance  liquid  chromatography,  radkxrhemical  analysis  etc.  Nor- 
mally, credit  cannot  be  obtained  for  ('.hemistrv  318  and  Chemistry  316  or 
317. 


Prerequisite:  Chemistry  213  and  312 


January-April  (3-3) 


CHEM  324  (formerly  one-half  of  326)  (1 V2)  TRANSITION  METAL 

CHEMISTRY:  A 

Basic  symmetry  considerations  and  group  theory  in  transition  metal  chemis- 
try. Detailed  chemistry  of  the  later  transition  elements  (Fe-Zn  groups).  Ther- 
modynamic considerations  in  inorganic  reactions. 

Chemistry  324  and  325  may  be  taken  in  either  order. 

Prerequisite:  One  of  the  following  combinations:  Chemistry  213,  222  and 
245;  Chemistry  213,  212  and  145;  Chemistry  213  and  224 

September-December  (3-3) 

CHEM  325  (formerly  one-half  of  326)  (1  ’.^2)  TRANSITION  METAL 

CHEMISTRY:  B 

Magnetic  prop>ertie.s  and  crystal  held  and  molecular  orbital  theories  of  tran- 
sition metal  compounds.  Detailed  chemistry  of  the  early  transition  metals 
(Ti-Mn  groups).  Kinetics  and  mechanisms  in  reactions  of  complex  ions.  Elec- 
tronic spectra  of  transition  metal  compounds. 

Chemistry  325  and  324  may  be  taken  in  either  order. 

Prerequisite;  One  of  the  following  combinations;  Chemistry  213,  222  and 
245;  Chemistry  213,  222  and  145;  Chemistry  213  and  224 

January-April  (3-3) 

CHEM  335  (formerly  one-half  of  333)  (1  ','2)  SYNTHETIC  METHODS  IN 

ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 

Spectroscopy,  design  of  syntheses  in  aliphatic,  aromatic  and  some  biomole- 
cules. Aliphatic  systems;  carbanions,  a,  b,  -unsaturated  carbonyl  com- 
pounds, amines  in  syntheses,  functional  group  modifications.  Aromatic  sys- 
tems; aromatic  substitution  processes,  reactive  substrates  (phenols,  amines), 
polynuclear  aromatics.  Biomolecules:  synthesis  and  modification  of  hetero- 
cycles atid  carbohydrates. 

Chemistry  335  and  338  may  be  taketi  in  either  order. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  213  and  235  (or  232  with  permission  of  the 
Department) 

January-April  (3-3) 

CHEM  336  (IVa)  INTRODUCTORY  POLYMER  CHEMISTRY 

Prim  iples  and  practice  of  polymerization,  topolvinerization  and  basic  poly- 
met  kinetics.  Structure  property  rclationsliips  lor  typical  organic  polymer 
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groups.  Polymer  lechnologv.  The  lalx)ratory  is  clcsigiifd  lo  acquaint  stuclc'iUs 
with  procedures  for  pttlyiiier  identification,  polymcri/.ation/depolyineriza- 
tion  process,  cfeterniiiiation  of  physicaf  properties,  anti  simple  fabrication. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  230  or  233  .September-December  (3-3) 

CHEM  338  (formerly  one-half  of  333)  (1  Vi)  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN 

ORGANIC  STRUCTURE 
AND  REACTIVITY 

Methods  of  studying  mechanisms,  reactive  intermediates,  rearrangements 
and  neighbouring  group  effects,  dissociative  and  associative  pathways,  or- 
ganic photochemistry,  electrocyclic  relations. 

Chemistry  338  and  335  may  be  taken  in  either  order. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  233  (or  Chemistry  230  with  permission  of  the  De- 
partment) September-December  (3-3) 

CHEM  345  (formerly  one-half  of  334)  (1  Vt)  THERMODYNAMICS, 

SOLUTIONS  AND 
ELECTROCHEMISTRY 

Chemical  thermodynamics.  Properties  of  solutions.  Electrochemistry. 
Chemistry  345  and  346  may  be  taken  in  either  order. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  224  and  Mathematics  200  (or  Mathematics  230  or 
231)  January-April  (3-3) 

CHEM  346  (formerly  one-half  of  344)  (1  Vz)  GASES,  LIQUIDS  AND 

CHEMICAL  KINETICS 

Properties  of  gases  and  liquids.  Kinetic  molecular  theory.  Phase  equilibria. 
Chemical  kinetics. 

Chemistry  345  and  346  may  be  taken  in  either  order. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  224  and  Mathematics  200  (or  Mathematics  230  or 
231)  September-December  (3-3) 

CHEM  399  (1)  RESEARCH  PARTICIPATION  AND  SEMINAR 
Introduction  to  Departmental  research.  Seminar  report.  For  Chemistry 
Honours  students  only.  (Grading:  COM,  N,  or  F.) 

January-April  (3-0) 

CHEM  41 1 (1  Vi)  ADVANCED  INSTRUMENTAL  ANALYSIS 
Advanced  topics  in  instrumental  analysis  which  will  include  some  of  the  fol- 
lowing: mass  spectrometry.  X-ray  spectroscopy,  advanced  electrochemical 
meth^s,  EPR,  etc.  Included  will  be  a discussion  of  electronic  data  acquisi- 
tion and  manipulation  as  used  in  modern  chemical  instrumentation. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  318  (or  316  and  317) 

(Not  offered)  January-April  (3-3) 

CHEM  422  (formerly  one-half  of  424)  (1  Vz)  PHYSICAL  METHODS  IN 
INORGANIC  SYSTEMS  — BIO-INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 
A general  survey  of  the  chemistry  of  the  solid  state.  Crystallographic  meth- 
<xls.  Description  of  the  major  structural  types.  Metal  ions  in  biological  sys- 
tems: copper,  cobalt,  zinc,  and  iron  in  electron  transf)ort,  peptidase  and 
group  transfer  reactions.  Model  systems,  mechanisms. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  324  and  325  (or  Chemistry  326) 

January-April  (3-3) 

CHEM  423  (formerly  one-half  of  424)  (1  Vz)  ORGANOMETALLIC 

CHEMISTRY 

Organometallic  Chemistry  and  transition  metal  carbonyl  chemistry.  Chemis- 
try of  ionic,  , and  electron  debcient  bonds  between  organic  groups  and 
metals  or  metalloids. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  324  and  325  (or  Chemistry  326) 

September-December.  Also  May-August  (3-3) 

CHEM  433  (formerly  one-half  of  435)  (1  Vz)  ORGANIC  STRUCTURE 

DETERMINATION. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF 
NATURAL  PRODUCTS 

Elucidation  of  the  structures  of  organic  compounds  from  spectral  informa- 
tion. The  chemistry  of  several  classes  of  natural  products,  including  exam- 
ples demonstrating  structural  elucidation,  synthesis,  and  biogenesis. 
Prerequisites:  Chemistry  335  and  338  (or  Chemistry  333) 

September-December.  Also  May-August  (3-3) 

CHEM  434  (formerly  one-half  of  435)  (1  Vz)  PHYSICAL  ORGANIC 

CHEMISTRY 

Mechanisms  of  organic  reactions.  Reactive  intermediates.  Structural  and 


solvent  ellects  on  reattivity. 

Prerquisites:  Chemistry  335  and  338  (or  Chemistry  333) 

January-April  (3-3) 

CHEM  444  (formerly  one-half  of  445)  (1  Vz)  ADVANCED  PHYSICAL 

CHEMISTRY 

Mathematical  treatment  of  chemical  processes:  Statistical  thermodynamics, 
theories  of  reaction  and  their  application  to  solution  and  gas  phase  reactions. 

T heory  of  electrolyte  solutions.  Electrode  kinetics.  T hermodynamics  and 
phenomenology  of  surfaces.  Heterogeneous  catalysis.  Colloidal  systems. 
Prerequisites:  Chemistry  345  and  346  (or  Chemistry  344)  and  Mathematics 
201  January-April  (3-3) 

CHEM  446  (formerly  one-half  of  445)  (1  Vz)  QUANTUM  CHEMISTRY 
T he  basic  principles  of  quantum  mechanics  and  their  application  to  simple 
physical  models  and  to  chemical  systems,  including  the  use  of  semi-empirical 
methods.  Molecular  spectroscopy  and  symmetry. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  224;  Mathematics  200  and  201 

September-December  (3-3) 

CHEM  490  (1  Vz)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

In  special  cases  the  Department  of  Chemistry  may  give  permission  for  indi- 
vidual studies  and  directed  readings  to  be  taken  as  Chemistry  490.  Chemis- 
try 490  may  be  taken  more  than  twice  only  in  different  areas  of  chemistry. 
Chemistry  490A  Readings  in  Analytical  Chemistry 
Chemistry  490B  Studies  in  Analytical  Chemistry 
Chemistry  490C  Readings  in  Inorganic  Chemistry 
Chemistry  490D  Studies  in  Inorganic  Chemistry 
Chemistry  490E  Readings  in  Organic  Chemistry 
Chemistry  490F  Studies  in  Organic  Chemistry 
Chemistry  490G  Readings  in  Physical  Chemistry 
Chemistry  490H  Studies  in  Physical  Chemistry 
Chemistry  490J  Readings  in  Theoretical  Chemistry 
Chemistry  490K  Studies  in  Theoretical  Chemistry 

CHEM  499  (3)  THESIS 

Experimental  research  under  the  direction  of  faculty.  This  course  is  de- 
signed primarily  for  Chemistry  Honours  students,  but  Chemistry  Major  stu- 
dents may  be  granted  permission  by  the  Department  to  take  the  course  as  an 
elective.  (0-6;  0-6) 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Students  should  consult  the  Department  to  determine  the  graduate  courses  offered  in 
any  particular  year. 

CHEM  509(1)  SEMINAR 

CHEM  510  (IVz)  INSTRUMENTAL  TECHNIQUES 

CHEM  522  (1  Vz-3)  CURRENT  TOPICS  IN  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 

Offered  as  522A,  522B,  522C,  522D 

CHEM  523  (3)  ORGANOMETALLIC  CHEMISTRY 

CHEM  525  (3)  THEORETICAL  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 

CHEM  526  (1Vz-3)  TOPICS  IN  ADVANCED  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 

CHEM  533  (3)  ORGANIC  SYNTHESIS 

CHEM  536  (3)  CARBOHYDRATE  CHEMISTRY 

CHEM  538  (3)  BIOGENESIS  OF  NATURAL  PRODUCTS 

CHEM  545  (1  Vz)  REACTION  KINETICS  AND  REACTION  RATE  THEORY 

CHEM  546  (IVz)  SPECTROSCOPY  AND  THE  CHEMISTRY  OF 
EXCITED  STATES 

CHEM  550  (IVz)  ELEMENTARY  APPLICATIONS  OF  GROUP  THEORY 
CHEM  554  (1  Vz)  APPLIED  QUANTUM  MECHANICS 
CHEM  555  (IVz)  STATISTICAL  MECHANICS 
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CHEM  556  (1V2-3)  TOPICS  IN  ADVANCED  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY 

CHEM  565  (3)  THEORY  AND  APPLICATION  OF  NUCLEAR  MAGNETIC 
RESONANCE  SPECTROSCOPY 

CHEM  566  (3)  CHEMICAL  CRYSTALLOGRAPHY 

CHEM  577  (3)  NUCLEAR  AND  RADIO  CHEMISTRY 

CHEM  590  (1-3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

CHEM  599  (Credit  to  be  determined  but  normaliy 

9 units  in  this  Department).  M.SC.  THESIS 

CHEM  630  (1V2-3)  CURRENT  TOPICS  IN  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 
Offered  as  630A,  630B,  630C,  630D 


CHEM  633  (1’/2-3)  TOPICS  IN  ADVANCED  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 

CHEM  634  (3)  ADVANCED  PHYSICAL  ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY 

CHEM  636  (3)  CHEMISTRY  OF  HETEROCYCLIC 
COMPOUNDS 

CHEM  638  (3)  CHEMISTRY  OF  NATURAL  PRODUCTS 

CHEM  644  (1 V2-3)  CURRENT  TOPICS  IN  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY 
Offered  as  644A,  644B,  644C,  644D 

CHEM  645  (IV2)  ADVANCED  ELECTROCHEMISTRY 

CHEM  699  (Credit  to  be  determined,  but  normally  27  units)  PH.D. 
DISSERTATION 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CLASSICS 


John  P.  Oleson,  B . A.,  M.  A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard),  Associate  Professor  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Department. 

David  A.  Campbell,  M.A.  (Glasgow),  M.A.  (Oxf.),  Professor. 

Peter  L.  Smith,  B.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.A.  Ph.D.  (Yale),  Professor. 

Geoffrey J.D.  Archbold,  B.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.A.  (Cincinnati),  Visiting  Associ- 
ate Professor  (September  1982  - April  1983). 

Samuel  E.  Scully,  B.A.,  M.Litt.  (Bristol),  Ph.D.  (Tor.),  Associate  Professor. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

For  information  on  studies  leading  to  the  M.A.  degree,  see  page  203,  for 
graduate  courses,  see  page  56. 

GENERAL,  MAJOR  AND  HONOURS  PROGRAM 

The  Department  of  Classics  offers  the  student  an  opportunity  to  study 
Classics  at  any  of  three  levels  of  concentration;  General,  Major  and  Honours 
Programs. 

The  General  Program  does  not  necessarily  involve  language  study.  The 
Major  and  Honours  Programs  do  include  the  study  of  classical  languages. 
For  the  Major  and  Honours  Programs,  the  Department  accommodates 
three  kinds  of  emphasis  in  the  study  of  classical  languages:  ancient  Greek, 
Latin  and  Classics  (study  of  both  Latin  and  Greek).  It  is  supposed  that  stu- 
dents following  the  General  or  Major  Program  will  be  taking  advanced 
courses  in  other  departments.  Students  following  an  Honours  Program  with 
the  Classics  Department  should  note  that  it  may  be  possible  for  them  to  com- 
plete an  honours  program  in  another  field,  if  they  have  the  joint  consent  of 
that  department  and  the  Department  of  Classics. 

Students  are  welcome  at  any  time  to  discuss  their  programs  with  members 
of  the  Department  and  are  encouraged  to  do  so  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
course  of  their  studies  at  the  University.  The  planning  of  one’s  program  is 
important,  since  failure  to  complete  prerequisites  for  advanced  courses  may 
seriously  limit  the  tyf>e  of  degree  open  to  a student. 

General: 

(a)  3 units  of  Departmental  offerings  normally  at  the  100  or  200  level. 

(b)  9 units  of  Departmental  offerings  numbered  300  or  above. 

Ma|or  In  Claaalcal  Studies: 

(a)  6 units  of  Greek  and/or  Latin  language  at  the  1 00  or  200  level. 

(b)  3 units  of  Classical  Studies  normally  at  the  100  or  200  level. 

(c)  9 units  of  Classical  Studies  at  or  above  the  300  level. 

(d)  6 units  of  Departmental  offerings  (i.e.  language  courses  or  classical 
studies)  at  or  above  the  300  level. 

24  Total 

Major  In  Classical  Studies:  Ancient  History  Emphasis 

(a)  6 units  of  Greek  and/or  Latin  language  at  the  100  or  200  level. 

(b)  3 units  of  Classical  Studies  normally  at  the  100  or  200  level. 

(c)  12  units  of  Ancient  History  as  follows: 

Classical  Studies  330,  480A  and  490; 

Classical  Studies  340,  480C  and  491. 

(d)  3 units  of  Departmental  offerings  at  or  above  the  300  level. 

24  Total 

N.B.  Students  interested  in  majoring  in  Classical  Studies:  Ancient  History 
Emphasis  are  urged  to  consult  the  Majors  adviser  in  their  first  year  if 
possible.  Majors  must  obtain  the  Adviser’s  approval  for  their  third  and 
fourth  year  programs. 


(On  study  leave,  1983-84). 

Gordon  S.  Shrimpton,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  Ph.D.  (Stanford),  Associate 
Professor. 

Keith  R.  Bradley,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Sheffield),  B.Liit.  (Oxf.),  Assistant  Professor. 
John  G.  Fitch,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Camb.),  Cert.  Ed.  (Leeds),  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  Assis- 
tant Professor. 


Major  In  Classics: 

1.  Greek  Emphasis: 

(a)  Greek  100 

(b)  Greek  200 

(c)  Greek  300  (corequisite  or  prerequisite  for  other  advanced  Greek 
courses). 

(d)  3 units  of  Departmental  offerings  normally  at  the  100  or  200  level. 

(e)  6 units  of  Greek,  or  3 of  Latin  and  3 of  Greek  at  or  above  the  300  level. 

(f)  6 units  of  Departmental  offerings  (i.e.  language  courses  or  classical 
studies)  at  or  above  the  300  level. 

24  Total 

2.  Latin  Emphasis: 

(a)  Latin  100 

(b)  Latin  200 

(c)  Latin  300  (corequisite  or  prerequisite  for  other  advanced  Latin 
courses). 

(d)  3 units  of  Departmental  offerings  normally  at  the  100  or  200  level. 

(e)  6 units  of  Latin  or  3 units  of  Latin  and  3 of  Greek  at  or  above  the  300 
level. 

(0  6 units  of  Departmental  offerings  (i.e.  language  courses  or  classical 
studies)  at  or  above  the  300  level. 

24  Total 

Honours: 

Students  who  are  of  good  general  standing,  and  who  have  achieved  a first 
class  or  high  second  class  standing  in  Latin  and/or  Greek  at  the  100  and  200 
level,  may  be  admitted,  with  Departmental  permission,  into  an  intensified 
Honours  program.  The  Honours  program  features  the  core  courses  Latin/ 
Greek  30()  and  400.  These  courses  combine  reading  with  advanced  study  of 
grammar  and  syntax.  Translation  at  sight  will  be  done  regularly,  and  some 
composition  may  be  undertaken. 

First  and  Second  Years: 

(a)  Greek  100 

(b)  Latin  100 

(c)  Latin  and/or  Greek  200 

note:  Classical  Studies  100  is  strongly  recommended:  English  121,  122  and 
any  English  course  at  200  level  are  recommended. 

Third  and  Fourth  Years: 

Required  courses  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  years  will  normally  not  exceed 
24  units  out  of  the  total  program  of  30-36  units.  Requirements  listed  below 
may  be  completed  in  any  year  by  a student  who  has  the  prerequisites. 

Greek  Honours: 

(a)  Greek  300 

(b)  Greek  400 

(c)  12  additional  units  in  Greek  numbered  above  300 

(d)  Latin  200 

(e)  Classical  Studies  330  or  3 units  of  History  chosen  from  Greek  390,  490, 
491,  and  Classical  Studies  480A 
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Latin  Honours: 

(a)  Uitlii  300 

(b)  Liilin  400 

(c)  12  additional  units  in  l^tin  numbered  alxtve  300 

(d)  Greek  200 

(c)  Classical  Studies  340  or  3 units  of  History  chosen  Iroin  Liitin  390,  490, 
491  and  Classical  Studies  480C. 

Classics  Honours: 

(a)  Greek  .300 

(b)  Greek  400 

(c)  Latin  300 

(d)  Latin  400 

(e)  9 additional  units  in  (Jreek  and/or  Latin  at  or  alxrve  the  300  level 

(I)  Classical  Studies  330  or  3 uttits  of  CJreek  History  chosen  Irorn  Greek 
390,  490,  491,  and  Classical  Studies  480A 
(g)  Classical  Studies  340  or  3 units  of  Koinati  History  chosen  from  Latin 
390,  490,  491,  and  Classical  Studies  480C. 

N'o  i e:  It  is  recommended  that  all  graduating  Honours  students  acquire  a 
reading  knowledge  of  German,  French,  or  Italian. 

Recommended  as  an  elective  to  Third  and  Fourth  Year  (icneral.  Major  and 
Honours  students:  Liberal  Arts  306/307. 

To  obtain  a First  Class  Honours  Degree  a student  must  achieve  ( 1 ) a gradu- 
ating average  of  at  least  6.50,  (2)  a grade  point  average  of  at  least  6.50  in 
those  Departmental  courses  at  the  300  and  400  level  that  are  required  for  the 
degree  program,  and  (3)  a grade  of  at  least  B -l-  in  any  required  400-level  lan- 
guage course. 

To  obtain  a Second  Class  Honours  Degree  a student  must  achieve  (I)  a 
graduating  average  of  at  least  3.50,  (2)  a grade  point  average  of  at  least  3.50 
in  those  Departmental  courses  at  the  300  and  400  level  that  are  required  for 
the  degree  program,  and  (3)  a grade  of  at  least  C -e  in  any  required  400-level 
language  course. 

A student  who  fails  to  meet  Departmental  requirements  for  First  Class 
standing  in  the  Honours  program  but  has  a First  Class  graduating  average 
will  be  offered  the  choice  between  Second  Class  Honours  and  a First  Class 
Major  Degree.  A student  who  fails  to  meet  Departmental  requirements  for 
Second  Class  standing  but  has  a Second  Class  graduating  average  will  be  of- 
fered a Second  Class  Major  Degree. 

Directed  Reading/Study  Courses 

Subject  to  the  availability  of  faculty  and  in  consideration  of  student  de- 
mand, the  above  courses  will  be  offered  from  time  to  time  under  the  desig- 
nated headings  A,  B,  C,  etc.  in  the  regular  winter  session.  Outstanding 
students  who  may  wish  to  undertake  these  courses  as  Summer  Studies 
courses  should  apply  to  the  Department  for  permission.  Each  subdivision  of 
these  courses  (as  Latin  490A,  Greek  390B,  etc.)  is  considered  a distinct 
course  and  cannot  be  taken  twice  for  credit.  Students  who  wish  to  explore  an 
area  of  ancient  literature  in  some  depth  should  choose  carefully  from  De- 
partmental offerings. 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 

note:  Students  who  obtained  credit  for  Greek  350  in  previous  years  may  not 
enrol  in  Greek  390C  for  credit;  those  with  credit  for  Latin  3.50  may  not  enrol 
for  credit  in  Latin  390D;  and  those  with  credit  for  Latin  301 , 302,  303,  304, 
or  305/306  may  not  enrol  for  credit  in  Latin  390C,  490K,  390A,  390B  or 
490G  respectively. 

CLASSICAL  STUDIES 

A knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  Is  not  required  for 
the  following  courses. 

Classical  Studies  100  is  designed  primarily  as  an  elective  for  students  in  all 
fields.  Any  student  in  Second  Year  who  has  successfully  completed  Classical 
Studies  100  should  take  either  a course  in  Latin  or  Greek  or  a Classical  Stud- 
ies course  at  the  200  or  300  level.  Any  student  in  Second  Year  may  register  for 
courses  in  Classical  Studies  at  the  300  level.  Classical  Studies  1 00  may  not  be  taken  by 
students  who  have  already  received  credit  for  any  courses  in  Classical  Studies  at  the 
300  level. 

Appropriate  credit  in  the  Department  of  History  may  be  given  for  Classi- 
cal Studies  330  or  340  or  480A  or  480C.  Philosophy  42 1 and  422  arc  accept- 
able for  credit  in  all  programs  in  the  Department  of  Classics  in  lieu  of  any 
400-level  course  in  Classical  Studies. 

CLAS  1(X)  (3)  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  CIVILIZATION 
An  approach  to  the  civilization  of  Greece  and  Rome  through  the  evidence  of 
literature,  history,  and  archaeology.  Attention  will  be  focused  upon  those  as- 
pects of  ancient  cultural  and  intellectual  growth  that  are  of  significance  in 


the  western  tradition.  Emphasis  will  lie  placed  upon  the  Minoan  and  Myce- 
naean civilizations,  hfth-century  Athens,  and  Augustan  Kotne. 

Readings  will  include  Homer's //uid  and  Odyssey,  selections  from  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides,  Sophotles’  Oedipus  The  King  and  other  reprcscnlative 
Greek  dramas,  Phaedo  of  Plato,  Livy,  The  Early  History  of  Rome,  Vergil's  Aeneid 
and  part  of  Ovid's  Metamoiphoses,  and  other  representative  texts. 

Essays  will  be  required  and  there  will  be  a written  examination. 

D.A.  Campljell  Septemfrer-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

CLAS  200  (1  Vz)  MYTHOLOGY  OF  GREECE  AND  ROME 
Astudy  of  the  origins  of  classical  myth,  its  expression  in  the  literature  and  art 
of  ancient  Greece,  and  its  f urther  development  in  the  Roman  experience. 
Topics  will  include  cosmic  and  divine  myth;  heroic  saga;  the  influence  of 
classical  myth  on  later  European  culture. 

Consideration  will  be  given  to  various  modern  systems  of  analysis  and 
interpretation. 

Texts:  Hesiod,  Theogony;  Euripides,  Bacchae;  Ovid,  Metamorphoses;  Morford 
and  Lenardon,  Classical  Mythology 

J.G.  Fitch  September- December  (3-0) 

CLAS  201  (1  Vz)  TRADITION  AND  ORIGINALITY  IN  CLASSICAL 
LITERATURE 

A comparative  study  of  the  content  and  form  of  major  works  by  Greek  and 
Roman  writers.  After  a brief  introduction  to  the  genres  of  classical  literature, 
the  course  will  concentrate  on  the  important  genre  of  didactic  poetry,  to- 
gether with  one  or  more  genres  to  be  chosen  from  the  following:  biography, 
philosophy,  lyric  poetry,  tragedy,  pastoral  poetry,  oratory.  T he  following  will 
be  among  the  topics  discussed:  What  part  does  imitation  or  the  adaptation  of 
traditional  material  play  in  classical  literature?  How  can  a creative  writer  'be 
original'  while  working  within  a strong  tradition? 

Texts  for  didactic:  Hesiod,  Works  and  Days;  Lucretius,  The  Ways  Things  Are; 
Vergil,  Georgies;  Ovid,  The  Art  of  Love 
Texts  for  other  genres:  to  be  announced 
(Offered  in  alternate  years  to  Classics  250) 

(Not  offered)  January-April  (3-0) 

CLAS  250  (IVz)  THE  CONTRIBUTION  OF  GREEK  AND  LATIN  TO 
THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

Out  of  20,000  common  words  in  English,  1 0,000  came  from  Latin  directly  or 
through  French.  The  Greek  element  is  also  impressive,  particularly  in  the 
ever-expanding  vocabulary  of  science.  Among  topics  studied  will  be  the 
Greek  script,  principles  of  transliteration,  the  formation  of  nouns,  adjectives 
and  verbs,  hybrid  words,  neologisms  and  semantic  changes. 

(Offered  alternately  with  Classical  Studies  201.) 

P.L.  Smith  January-April  (3-0) 

CLAS  300  (1  Vz)  CLASSICAL  EPIC 

A study  of  Greek  and  Roman  epic  poetry.  Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to 
Homer's  Iliad  and  Vergil's  Aeneid  and  their  place  within  the  epic  tradition. 
Students  will  be  expected  to  read  Homer's  Odyssey.  Selections  of  some  of  the 
following  authors  will  also  be  studied:  Apollonius  of  Rhodes  and  Valerius 
Flaccus  (for  the  Golden  Fleece  legend),  Statius  (for  the  “Seven  Against 
Thebes”),  Lucan  (for  the  epic  on  Caesar  and  Pompey),  Claudian  (for  the 
Rape  of  Persephone)  and  Quintus  of  Smyrna  (for  the  continuation  of 
Homer's  Iliad). 

Texts:  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey  (Lattimore’s  translation  preferred);  Vergil's 
Aeneid  (Copley's  translation  preferred);  others  to  be  announced. 

September-December  (3-0) 

CLAS  320  (I'/z)  GREEK  TRAGEDY 

The  origins  and  developments  of  tragic  drama  in  ancient  Greece.  The  study, 
in  English  translation,  of  representative  plays  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles  and 
Euripides. 

Prerequisite:  None;  Classical  Studies  100  or  200  or  201  recommended 
(Not  offered)  September-December  (3-0) 

CLAS  322  (formerly  part  of  321)  (IVz)  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  DRAMA 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  various  forms  of  Greek  comic  and  non- 
tragic  drama  and  their  development  in  the  Roman  world.  Major  emphasis 
will  be  on  Aristophanes,  Euripides,  Menander,  Plautus  and  Terence.  Study 
of  Roman  drama  may  include  analysis  of  representative  plays  of  Seneca. 
Prerequisite:  None;  Classical  Studies  100  or  200  or  201  or  320 
recommended 

(Not  offered)  January-April  (3-0) 
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CLAS  330  (3)  GREEK  HISTORY 

Early  Aegean  civilizations;  the  rise  of  the  Greek  city-state,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  political,  economic,  and  cultural  at  hieveinents  of  the  hfth  and 
fourth  centuries  B.C.;  the  Hellenistic  world 

Outside  reading  includes  selected  works  listet  )u  the  bibliographical  sheets 
distributed  at  the  beginning  of  lectures.  On'  essay  is  required  in  the  first 
term  and  one  in  the  second  term. 

Texts;  Bury-Meiggs,  A History  o/Oreece;  Plutarch,  ed.  Liiuumd  Fuller,  Lives  0/" 
the  Noble  Greeks;  Herodotus,  The  Histories;  Thucydides,  The  Hutory  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian War 

G.S.  Shrimpton  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

CLAS  335  (1V2)  WOMEN  AND  THE  FAMILY  IN 
CLASSICAL  ANTIQUITY 

A survey  of  Greek  and  Roman  attitudes  towards  the  place  of  women  and  the 
family  in  ancient  society,  and  comparison  of  traditional  ideas  with  historical 
reality;  particular  topics  studied  will  depend  on  the  interests  of  the  instruc- 
tor, but  may  include  the  following;  the  role  of  women  in  law',  religion,  and  the 
economy;  family  structure  and  concepts  of  love  and  affection;  marriage  and 
childbearing  practices. 

Texts;  Readings  from  Greek  and  Roman  authors  in  translation,  and  secon- 
dary sources  recommended  by  the  instructor 

Prerequisite;  None;  Classical  Studies  100  or  300  or  340  is  recommended. 

September-December  (3-0) 


(Offered  alternately  with  Classical  Studies  376) 

(Not  offered)  .September-December  (3-0) 

CLAS  376  (1  Vz)  ANCIENT  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
An  introduction  to  the  scientific  thought  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  world 
with  special  reference  to  applied  technology.  F.vidence  will  be  drawn  from 
both  ancient  authors  and  archaeological  remains  from  the  Archaic  period 
through  the  late  Empire,  with  emphasis  on  the  growth  and  capabilities  of 
Roman  Technology.  Special  topics  will  include  machinery  and  gadgets,  mass 
production,  engineering,  nautical  technology,  labour,  medicine,  and 
geography. 

(Offered  alternately  with  Classical  Studies  375) 

J.P.  Oleson  January-April  (3-0) 

CLAS  379  (PHIL  379)  (formerly  one-half  of  207)ws(1  Vz)  EARLY  GREEK 
HISTORICAL  AND  PHILOSOPHICALTHOUGHT 
A study  of  the  transition  from  the  prescientific,  mythical  world  views  to  more 
“scientific”  ways  of  explaining  the  nature  of  the  cosmos,  man’s  place  in  it,  and 
the  course  of  human  history.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  assess  the  intellectu- 
al and  social  significance  of  this  development  by  placing  in  their  historical 
context  the  writings  of  the  philosophers  and  historians  from  the  early  6th 
Century  to  the  time  of  Socrates  and  the  Sophists.  Some  attention  will  also  be 
given  to  the  literature  and  art  of  the  period.  Taught  jointly  by  members  of 
the  Classics  and  Philosophy  Departments. 

(Not  offered)  September-December  (3-0) 


CLAS  340  (3)  ROMAN  HISTORY 

The  growth  of  Rome  and  the  development  of  her  political  institutions  dur- 
ing the  Republic;  the  social  and  economic  history  of  the  Empire;  the  transi- 
tion from  the  classical  to  the  medieval  world. 

Outside  readings  include  selected  works  listed  on  the  bibliographical  sheets 
distributed  at  the  beginning  of  lectures.  One  essay  is  required  in  the  first 
term  and  one  in  the  second  term. 

(Not  offered)  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

CLAS  345  (IVa)  SLAVERY  IN  THE  ROMAN  WORLD 
Introduction  to  the  fundamental  importance  of  slavery  as  a component  part 
of  Roman  society  from  c.250  B.C.  to  c.A.D.  300,  a period  in  which  Rome  was 
a true  slave  society.  Representative  texts  from  classical  authors  will  be  exam- 
ined in  order  to  ascertain  the  main  characteristics  of  Roman  slavery;  and 
students  will  be  expected  to  conduct  their  own  research  topics.  Some  com- 
parison of  ancient  (Greek  and  Roman)  with  modern  slavery  will  be 
encouraged. 

K.R.  Bradley  january-April  (3-0) 

CLAS  371  (1  Vz)  ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE 
AND  THE  AEGEAN 

An  introduction  to  art  and  architecture  in  Greece  and  the  Aegean  from  the 
Early  Bronze  Age  through  the  Hellenistic  period.  Architecture,  sculpture, 
and  the  minor  arts  are  examined  as  evidence  for  cultural  attitudes  towards 
man,  the  gods,  the  physical  world,  and  the  exploration  of  form,  color,  and 
movement.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  careful  discussion  of  selected  monu- 
ments illustrated  through  slides,  casts,  and  photographs.  No  prerequisite. 
Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Classical  Studies  371  and  History  in  An  316. 
J.P.  Oleson  September-December  (3-0) 

CLAS  372  (1 V2)  ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE 
ROMAN  WORLD 

A survey  of  Roman  art  and  architecture  relating  the  political  and  social  de- 
velopment of  the  Roman  people  to  their  artistic  expression.  After  an  exami- 
nation of  Etruscan  art  and  architecture  for  its  formative  influence  on  Roman 
attitudes.  Republican  and  Imperial  Roman  art  are  discussed  in  the  context 
of  historical  events.  Topics  include  the  special  character  of  Roman  art,  Helle- 
nized  and  Italic  modes  of  expression,  portraiture,  historical  reliefs,  function 
in  art,  architectural  space  and  city  planning.  No  prerequisite. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Classical  Studies  372  and  History  in  Art  317. 
J.P.  Oleson  January-April  (3-0) 

CLAS  375  (1 V2)  CITIES  AND  SANCTUARIES  OF  THE 
ANCIENT  WORLD 

An  examination  of  selected  Greek,  Etruscan  and  Roman  city  and  sanctuary 
sites  in  an  evaluation  of  ancient  achievements  in  .sacred  and  secular  architec- 
ture, urban  planning,  and  sanctuary  development.  Emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  the  changing  response  to  man’s  needs  for  an  artificial  framework  for  liv- 
ing, along  with  the  natural  resources  of  the  environment  in  antiquity.  Each 
site  will  be  examined  by  means  of  illustrated  lectures,  and  careful  consider- 
ation will  be  given  to  both  the  archaeological  record  and  the  ancient  literary 
sources. 


CLAS  380  (1  Vz)  THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  SOCRATES 

An  examination  of  a critical  moment  in  Greek  intellectual  and  political  life, 
as  seen  from  various  ptoints  of  view.  Topics  include;  the  teaching  methods  of 
Socrates  and  the  Sophists,  the  political  background  of  his  trial,  the  religious 
and  social  questions  involved,  and  types  of  Socratic  literature.  The  approach 
to  the  course  will  not  be  primarily  philosophical;  rather,  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  see  why  his  challenge  to  conventional  Athenian  morality  so  deeply 
influenced  his  fellow-citizens,  and  to  explain  why  he  appears  as  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  personalities  of  world  history. 

Texts;  Aristophanes  Clouds,  Plato  Euthyphro,  Apology,  Crito,  Protagoras,  Xeno- 
phon Memoirs  of  Socrates  and  selections  from  other  authors 
(Not  offered)  January-April  (3-0) 

CLAS  381  (V/a)  ANCIENT  RELIGIONS 

An  introduction  to  religious  thought  and  practice  with  particular  reference 
to  the  Roman  world.  Some  consideration  will  be  given  to  religion  in  major 
Latin  writers  such  as  Cicero,  Lucretius,  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Ver- 
gil, Horace  and  Ovid.  There  will  be  a brief  review  of  Judaism  and  Christian- 
ity in  the  early  Empire.  Exotic  religions  — Mithraism,  the  mysteries  of 
Cybele,  the  rites  of  the  Druids,  the  cult  of  Isis  and  Osiris  — will  be  studied. 

J. G.  Fitch  September-December  (3-0) 

CLAS  480  (I’/a)  SEMINAR  IN  ANCIENT  HISTORY  AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY 

The  Department  will  offer  no  more  than  two  of  the  following  each  year; 
480A  Seminar  in  Greek  History;  480B  Topics  in  Greek  Art  and  Archaeo- 
logy; 480C  Seminar  in  the  History  of  the  Roman  World;  480D  Topics  in  Ro- 
man Art  and  Archaeology. 

(480A  not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Classical  Studies  430,  or  460.  480C 
not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Classical  Studies  440,  or  460) 
Prerequisite  or  corequisite;  for  480A,  Classical  Studies  330;  for480B,  Classi- 
cal Studies  371;  for  480C,  Classical  Studies  340;  for  480D,  Classical  Studies 
372;  or,  in  each  case,  permission  of  the  Department 

480D;  J.P.  Oleson  September-December  (2-0) 

480C;  K.R.  Bradley  January-April  (2-0) 

CLAS  490  (1 V2)  DIRECTED  STUDY  IN  GREEK  HISTORY 

Intensive  study  of  certain  problems  in  Greek  history.  Students  will  be  expect- 
ed to  prepare  an  extended  research  paper,  drawing  on  both  primary  and 
secondary  sources.  Introduction  to  epigraphy,  numismatics  and  papyrology 
where  appropriate, 

G.S.  Shrimpton 

CLAS  491  (1V2)  DIRECTED  STUDY  IN  ROMAN  HISTORY 
Intensive  study  of  certain  problems  in  Roman  history.  Students  will  be  ex- 
pected to  prepare  an  extended  research  paper,  drawing  on  b<nh  primary 
and  secondary  sources.  Introduction  to  epigraphy,  numismatics  and  papyr- 
ology where  appropriate. 

K. R.  Bradley 

CLAS  495  (3)  ARCHAEOLOGY  FIELD  WORK  SEMINAR 

An  introduction  to  the  methods  and  techniques  of  Classical  Archaeology 
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thritiigli  piirlit ipatioii  in  an  t'xtavalioii;  iiuroduttory  Ictlurt^s  will  be 
arranged. 

lexis:  lexis  and  rei|uireinenis  lo  be  delerinined  by  ihe  inslruclor  ac(  urding 
lo  driuinslaiues  ol  ibe  extavalion  and  sliideni  preparalion. 

Prereijuisiie;  IVrmission  ol  ihe  Deparlnienl.  Inicrested  sliidenis  should 
eonlael  the  Departmeni  during  the  Winter  Session. 

) p Oleson  Summer  Studies  only  (3-3) 

GREEK 

GREE  100  (3)  BEGINNERS'  GREEK 

A basic  inirtKiuciion  lo  the  (ireck  language,  including  the  following:  the 
three  declensions  of  the  noun;  the  regular,  irregular  and  contracted  verbs;  a 
survey  of  verbs  in  mi;  the  main  constructions;  practice  in  translating  sen- 
tences into  (ireek;  sight  translation.  lesls  and  e vaminations  will  be  given 
during  the  course  of  the  year. 

Texts:  Reading  (Week:  Text  and  (Wanimar,  Vocabulary  and  Exercises 

D.A.  Campbell  Scpiember-April  (4-0;  4-0) 

GREE  160  (3)  MODERN  GREEK 

An  introduction  to  Modern  Greek,  intended  lo  provide  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  written  and  spoken  language. 

September- April  (3-1;  3-1) 

GREE  200  (3)  GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE:  I 
The  emphasis  will  be  on  an  increased  unders  anding  of  the  language 
through  a reading  of  selected  authors.  T.xample.  Homer,  Herodotus  and 
Euripides. 

Prerequisite:  Greek  100  or  its  equivalent 

Texts:  Reading  Greek:  Text  and  Grammar.  Vocabulary  and  Exercises;  A World  of 
Heroes;  Liddell  and  Scott,  Intermediate  Greek-English  Lexicon;  Goodwin  and 
Gulick,  Greek  Grammar 

September-April  (4-0;  4-0) 

GREE  250  (I’/a)  NEW  TESTAMENT  GREEK 

A study  of  the  language  of  the  New  Testament.  St  lections  from  the  Gospels 
and  from  Acts  of  the  Apostles  will  be  read. 

Prerequisite:  Greek  100 

Text:  The  Greek  Neu’ Testament,  ed.  Aland,  Black,  etal.  (United  Bible  Societies) 
(Not  offered)  September-April  (I-O;  2-0) 

GREE  300  (3)  GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE:  II 
The  basic  third-year  course  for  Major  and  Honours  students;  advanced 
Greek  students  may  take  the  course  in  their  seconti  year.  Selected  texts  (to  be 
varied  to  some  extent  from  year  to  year)  will  be  studied  from  prose  and  verse 
authors.  Considerable  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  ability  to  translate  with 
accuracy  and  imagination,  particularly  from  Greek  into  English.  Unpre- 
pared translation  will  be  included  in  the  hnal  examination. 

Prerequisite:  Greek  200 

Texts:  Sophocles,  Oedipus  Tyrannus  (selections),  Euripides,  Medea  (selec- 
tions), Thucydides,  History  (selections),  Plato,  Dialogues  (selections) 

G.S.  Shrimpton  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

Note:  Greek  300  will  be  taught  together  with  Greek  400. 

GREE  390  (IVa)  GREEK  AUTHORS 

Extensive  reading  and  analysis  of  major  Greek  texts.  The  Department  will 
offer  no  more  than  two  of  the  following  each  year:  390A  Homer;  390B 
Greek  Tragedy;  390C  Herodotus;  390D  Xenophon. 

Prerequisite:  Greek  200 

(1983-84;  390A  and  C)  (See  note  page  53) 

D.A.  Campbell;  G.S.  Shrimpton  One  term  ot.ly,  to  be  announced  (3-0) 

GREE  400  (3)  GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE:  III 

The  basic  fourth-year  course  for  Honours  students.  Sight  translation  will  be 

regularly  practised,  and  unprepared  translation  will  be  included  in  the  final 

examination. 

Prerequisite:  Greek  300 
Texts;  see  Greek  300 

Note;  Although  this  course  will  be  taught  together  with  Greek  300,  there  will 
be  separate  evaluative  procedures. 

G.S.  Shrimpton  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

GREE  490  (IV2)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  GREEK 

Depending  on  the  students’  interests  and  on  the  a .ailability  of  a supervising 


instructor,  studies  may  l)c  scleclctl  in  one  or  moie  ol  the  following:  4WA 
Homeric  Corpus;  490B  Hesiod;  490C  Gieek  Lyric  Pc«-!ry;  4901)  Greek 
Tragedy;  490E  Greek  Comedy;  490E  Time  ydides;  490G  Plato;  490H  Greek 
Oratory;  490J  Literary  Criticism. 

Prerequisite;  Completion  of  at  least  3 utilts  of  Greek  at  the  !500  level  or 
above,  and  Department  permission  (2-0) 

GREE  491  (3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  GREEK 

Depending  on  the  students’  interests  and  on  the  availability  ol  a supervising 
instructor,  studies  may  Ire  selected  in  one  or  ttiore  ol  the  lollowing:  491 A 
Homeric  Corpus;  491B  Hesiod;  49IC  Greek  Lyric  Poetry;  4911)  Greek 
Tragedy;  491 E Greek  Comedy;  491 K Thucydides;  49 1 G Plato;  491 H Greek 
Oratory. 

Prerequisite:  Department  permissioti.  Studetits  will  normally  ttot  lx-  permit- 
ted to  take,  concurrently  or  successively,  Greek  490  atid  491  courses  in  the 
same  area.  (2-0;  2-0) 

LATIN 

■Students  with  no  previous  study  of  l^titi  or  one  year  of  high  schcxtl  Latin  will 
register  for  Latin  100.  Students  with  two  or  three  years  of  high  schcxil  Latin 
will  normally  register  for  Latin  200.  All  students  who  have  taken  high  schcxrl 
Latin  should  consult  the  Department  Ixdore  enrctlling  iti  atiy  Latin  course. 

LATI  100  (3)  BEGINNERS'  LATIN 

No  previous  knowledge  of  Latin  is  required.  An  introductioti  to  the  l.atin 
language  with  easy  readings  from  Romati  authors. 

Texts:  To  be  announced 

J. G.  Fitch,  P.L.  Smith;  Septemlx'r-April  (4-0;  4-0) 

All  work  at  the  200  level  or  beyond  will  require  a Cussell's  New  Latin  Dictio- 
nary and  Allen  & Greenough,  New  Latin  (Wammar. 

LATI  200  (3)  LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE;  I 
Prerequisite:  Latin  100  or  equivalent:  not  opeti  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted Latin  140.  The  emphasis  will  lx-  on  an  increased  understanding  of  the 
language  through  a reading  of  the  authors. 

Texts:  Selected  readings  from  Latin  authors;  Cassell's  New  Latin  Dictionary; 
Allen  & Greenough,  New  Latin  Grammar 

K. R.  Bradley  September-April  (4-0;  4-0) 

LATI  300  (3)  LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE;  II 
The  basic  third-year  course  for  Major  and  Honours  students;  advanced  Lat- 
in students  may  take  the  course  in  their  second  year.  The  aims  will  include 
the  development  of  critical  judgement  and  the  appreciation  of  literary  style, 
through  the  study  of  major  writers  in  Latin  poetry  and  prose.  Considerable 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  ability  to  translate  with  accuracy  and  imagina- 
tion, particularly  from  Latin  into  English.  Students  will  lx-  expected  to  prac- 
tise reading  aloud  from  the  authors  selected,  and  may  be  examined  on  their 
competence.  Unprepared  translation  will  be  included  in  the  final 
examination. 

Prerequisite:  Latin  200 

Texts:  Cicero,  Pro  Caelio.  Ovid  (selections),  Tacitus  (selections),  Juvenal 
(selections) 

K.R.  Bradley,  P.L.  Smith  Septemlxr-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

note:  Latin  300  will  be  taught  together  with  Latin  400. 

LATI  390  (IVa)  LATIN  AUTHORS 

Extensive  reading  and  analysis  of  major  Latin  texts.  The  Department  will 
offer  no  more  than  two  of  the  following  each  year:  390A\'crgiL  Eclogues  and 
Georgies;  390B  Vergil,  Aeneid;  390C  Horace;  390D  Romati  Historiatis. 
Prerequisite:  Latin  200 
(1983-84;  390A  and  C)  (See  note  on  page  53) 

P.L.  Smith,  J.S.  Fitch  One  term  only,  to  lx  announced  (3-0) 

LATI  400  (3)  LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE:  III 
The  basic  fourth-year  course  for  Honours  students.  'The  aims  will  be  similar 
to  those  of  Latin  300,  on  a more  advanced  level.  There  will  be  examination  of 
syntax,  metre  and  stylistics.  Sight  translation  from  more  dilficult  authors  will 
be  regularly  practised,  and  unprepared  translation  will  be  included  in  the 
final  examination. 

Prerequisite:  Latin  300 
Texts  in  1982-83:  see  Latin  300 

note:  Although  this  course  will  be  taught  together  with  Latiti  300.  there  will 
be  separate  evaluative  procedures. 

K.R.  Bradley,  P.L.  Smith  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 
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LATI  490  (IV2)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  LATIN 

Depending  on  tlie  studenl's  interests  and  on  the  availability  of  a supervising 
instructor,  studies  may  be  selected  in  one  or  more  of  the  following:  490A 
Roman  Comedy.  490B  Satire  and  Invective,  490C  Lucretius,  490D  Roman 
Elegy,  490E  Ovid,  490E  Medieval  Latin,  490G  Cicero,  490H  Roman  Histori- 
ans, 490J  History  of  the  Latin  Language,  490K  Literary  Criticism  and 
Rhetoric. 

Prerequisite:  Completion  of  at  least  3 units  of  Latin  at  the  300  level  or  above, 
and  permission  of  the  Department 

(See  note  on  page  53)  (2-b) 

LATI  491  (3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  LATIN 

Depending  on  the  student's  interests  and  on  the  availability  of  a supervising 
instructor,  studies  may  be  selected  from  one  or  more  of  the  following:  49 1 A 
Roman  Comedy,  49 IB  Satire  and  Invective,  49 1C  Lucretius,  49 ID  Roman 
Elegy,  49  IE  Ovid,  49  IE  Medieval  Latin,  49 IG  Cicero,  49 IH  Roman  Histori- 
ans, 49 IJ  History  of  the  Latin  Language,  49 IK  Literary  Criticism  and 
Rhetoric. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department.  Students  will  normally  not  be 
permitted  to  take,  concurrently  or  successively,  Latin  490  and  49 1 courses  in 
the  same  area.  (2-0;  2-0) 


GRADUATE  COURSES 

A selection  from  the  following  courses  will  be  given,  depending  on  the  av  ail- 
ability of  members  of  faculty.  Students  sliould  tonsult  the  Graduate  Adviser 
before  making  choices. 

CLAS  510  (3)  CLASSICAL  EPIC 

CLAS  520  (3)  CLASSICAL  DRAMA 

CLAS  530  (3)  ANCIENT  HISTORIOGRAPHY 

CLAS  540  (3)  SEMINAR  IN  GREEK  POETRY 

CLAS  560  (3)  SEMINAR  IN  LATIN  POETRY 

CLAS  580  (1 V2)  GREEK  COMPOSITION,  STYLISTICS  AND  METRE 

CLAS  581  (1’/2)  LATIN  COMPOSITION,  STYLISTICS  AND  METRE 

CLAS  590  (IV2)  INDIVIDUAL  STUDY 

CLAS  591  (1 V2)  INDIVIDUAL  STUDY 

Classics  590  and  591  are  available  in  the  lollowing  areas:  A Greek  Poetry;  B 
Greek  Tragedy;  C The  ('.reek  Anthology;  1)  Aspects  of  5th-4lh  century  B.C. 
Greek  History;  E Greek  Historians  of  the  5ih  and  4th  centuries  B.C.;  E Ro- 
man Comedy;  G Augustan  Latin  Poetiy;  H Post-.Augustan  Latin  Poetry;  J 
Roman  Tragedy;  K Roman  Imperial  Histoiy. 

CLAS  599  M.A.  THESIS 

The  unit  value  of  the  thesis  will  normally  be  3 or  0.  In  exce|)tional  cases  more 
than  6 units  may  be  awarded.  Before  the  thesis  begins,  the  candidate  must 
arrange  with  his  advisers  and  the  Depai  ttnent  the  nttmber  of  units  to  be  as- 
signed for  it. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMPUTER  SCIENCE 


Jon  C.  Muzio,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Nott.),  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the 
Department. 

Ian  Barrodale,  B.Sc.  (Wales),  M.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  Ph.D.  (Liverpool),  Professor. 
Maurice  Danard,  B.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.A.  ( Tor.),  Ph.D.  (Chicago),  Part-time 
Adjunct  Professor  (January  1982-June  1984). 

Warren  D.  Little,  B.A. Sc.,  M.A. Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Brit.  Col.),  Visiting  Professor 
(September  1 981 -December  1982). 

David  A.  Parnas,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Carnegie),  Professor. 

Byron  L.  Ehle,  A.B.  (Whitman),  M.S.  (Stanford),  Ph.D.  (Waterloo),  Associ- 
ate Professor. 

D.  Dale  Olesky,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.  (Alta.),  Ph.D.  (Tor.),  Associate  Professor. 
Frank  D.K.  Roberts,  M.A.  (Camb.),  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Liverpool),  Associate 
Professor. 

Frank  Ruskey,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  ((>alif.,  San  Diego),  Associate  Professor. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

For  information  on  studies  leading  to  the  M.A.  and  M.Sc.  degrees  see  page 
204,  and  for  graduate  courses  see  page  59. 

LIMITATION  OF  ENROLMENT 

Students  are  advised  that,  because  of  limited  facilities  and  staff  it  may  be 
necessary  to  limit  enrolment  in  certain  Computer  Science  courses.  Enrol- 
ment in  Computer  Science  100,  110  and  200  will  be  on  a hrst  come,  first 
.served  basis.  Enrolment  limits  in  all  other  courses  will  be  imposed  on  the 
basis  of  facilities  available  and  academic  standing.  Students  are  warned  that 
achieving  the  minimum  academic  standing  outlined  in  the  course  descrip- 
tions does  not  guarantee  entry  into  the  courses. 

MAJOR  AND  HONOURS  PROGRAMS 
Computer  Science  Undergraduate  Programs 

A B.Sc.  degree  can  be  obtained  by  completion  of  one  of  the  following 
piograms: 


Major  in  Computer  Science 

(a)  Computer  Science  1 10  and  115  (3) 

(b)  Mathematics  100,  101  and  110  (4W) 

(c)  Computer  Science  230,  250,  275  (41/2) 

(d)  Computer  Scient  e 240  or  349A  (1 1/2) 

(e)  Mathematics  201  and  222  (3) 

(f)  Statistics  250  (HA) 

(g)  Computer  .Science  320,  325,  335,  360,  365  (71/2) 

(h)  Computer  .Science  450,  470  (3) 

(i)  4'/2  (3  if  349A  taken)  additional  units  chosen  from 

Computer  .Science  at  the  300  level  01  above  (3  to  4 'A) 


Clifford  Addison,  B.Sc.  (U.  of  V'ic.),  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  ( Ton).  Visiting  Assistant 
Professor  (1  July  1982  - 30  June  1983). 

Ernest  jen-Hao  Chang.  B.Sc.  (Manitoba).  M l).  (Bi  it.  Col.),  M.Math  (Water- 
loo), Ph.D.  (Ton),  Assistant  Professor. 

JamesJ.  Dukarm,  B.A.  (Mich.  State),  M.S.  (St.  Mary's),  Ph.D.  (S.  Fraser),  Vis- 
iting Assistant  Professor  (1  .September  1982  - 30  June  1983). 

Patricia  Mary  Han.son,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Manchester),  Visiting  Assistant 
Professor  (1  .Septembei  1982  - 30  .\pi  il  1983). 

Michael  R.  Levy,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc..  (W'itwatersi and).  Ph.D.  (Waterloo),  .Assistant 
Professor. 

Gholamali  C.  Shoja,  B.S.E.E.  (Kansas  St.).,  M.S.E.E.  (Northwestern).  Ph.D. 
(Sussex),  Assistant  Professor. 

John  Hart,  B.Sc..  Ph.D.  (London).  Administrative  Officer. 


Honours  in  Computer  Science 

Students  who  wish  to  be  admitted  to  the  Hotiouis  program  should  apply 
in  writing  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Depai  tmetit  on  completion  of  their  second 
year.  Normally  a student  will  be  admitted  to  the  Honours  prognim  only  if  the 
student  has  completed  Computet  Science  110.  II 5.  230.  250  and  275,  and  at 
least  10.5  units  of  the  Mathematics  and  Statistics  courses  required  for  the 
degree.  The  student  must  have  obtained  a G.P.A.  of  at  least  6.50  in  the  re- 
quired second  year  courses  which  have  been  completed.  Students  may  be 
admitted  to  the  Honours  Program  upon  completion  of  their  third  year 
providing 

(i)  they  have  completed  all  of  the  100  level  and  200  level  courses  re- 
quired for  the  Honours  degree  with  a G.P  .A.  of  at  least  6.00  in  these 
courses,  and 

(ii)  they  have  completed  at  least  9 units  of  300  level  courses  in  Comput- 
er Science  (including  320,  325  and  360)  and  have  obtained  a G.P..A. 
of  at  least  6.50  over  all  300  level  Computer  Science  courses  taken. 

Honours  students  who  do  not  obtain  a G.P..A.  of  at  least  6.00  in  the  six 
required  300  level  Computer  Science  totirses  must  withdraw  from  the 
Program. 

•A  student  graduating  in  the  Honours  Program  will  be  recommended  for  a 
first  Class  Honours  degree  if  the  student  h;is  achieved  a Fit  si  Class  graduat- 
ing average  and  an  average  of  at  least  6.50  in  courses  nuinbeied  300  or  high- 
er taken  in  the  Dc'partment.  .A  student  who  com[)letes  the  Honours  degree 
requirements  without  attaining  first  class  staniling  but  witli  a departmental 
and  graduating  average  of  at  least  5.00  will  be  recommended  for  a Second 
Class  Honours  degree. 

Honours  course  requirements 

(a)  Computer  Science  110  and  1 15  (3) 

(b)  Mathematics  100  and  101  ^3^ 

(c)  Computer  Science  230,  250.  275 


i) 

j) 

k) 
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(d) 

M.tilicm.ilus  1?01,  2;V‘U. 

(7 'A) 

(e) 

Si.iiistus  ‘J50  4UkI  2r>l 

(3) 

(1) 

(4>m|tiiU'r  St  iciKC  and 

(9) 

(Kl 

( ioin|)iilt’i  Si  U’iKr  120.  I.’>0  ami  170 

(4W) 

(h) 

'A  .idditioiKil  iinils  t fiosrn  lioiii  ( .ompuu  i 

Sunur  ai  ihr  !0)0  lr\<  l oi  al>o\<‘ 

(3) 

(d 

I'/j  addition.il  iiiiit's  ihosrn  from  (.oiii|)mt  r Sciouf  at 

the  400 

level  or  above 

(4W) 

(i) 

additional  units  from  the  Department  of  Mathematics 

at  the  300  level 

or  above 

(3) 

Combined  Progams  in  Computer  Science  and  Mathematics 

Koi  a B.St  <lcm  fc  in  ( ioinlinu'd  ( ii)in|inU“i  S(  iciuc'  and  Mat  hematic  s.  stu- 
dents may  Itike  <i  Majoi  oi  I lononi  s itiogiam.  I liese  |)l<)^lams  arc  not  joint 
decrees  iti  (iotnpitlet  St  ietitf  atid  Madtettialit  s.  httt  a sitigle  degree  program 
eoitiposed  of  a seleited  eotnititiation  ol  eoitises  Irtttn  eaelt  ol  tite  deparl- 
titcnts.  Sutdettls  opiittg  tot  eii  iter  of  tltese  cotttltitteii  [trogt  attts  tttitsl  eonlart 
the  Computer  Stietiee  atid  Mallietnalii  s Depatttnenis  and  each  studettl  will 
be  assigned  an  adviser  Irotti  eat  It  ol  these  depart tnetits.  Sludetits  consider- 
itig  proceeditig  to  gritdittite  wot  k tn  eilhet  Cottipitler  St  ietice  t>r  Mat  hemat- 
ics must  cttnsttlt  with  their  atlvisers  prittt  ttt  tnakitig  their  httal  chttice  of 
courses. 

\ stitdetit  gradttatittg  itt  the  ctttnbitietl  lltttttntrs  prttgrant  will  be  rccotn- 
mctideti  for  a First  (iiitss  I Itttittttrs  degree  if  the  stittletit  acliieves  a First  C-lass 
gradttatittg  aver.tge.  .A  sttttletit  will  be  recttttitnetided  fttt  a Sectttid  (>lass 
Htttioitrs  degree  if  the  St itdent  achieves  a graduatittg  average  of  at  least  .7.00. 


First  and  Second  Year  (Major  and  Ftonours) 

Mathematics  100  and  lOI  (3) 

Mathematics  233 A atid  233C  (3) 

Mathetnatics  200  and  201  (3) 

Mathematics  222  (I'/2) 

Statistics  250  (I'/s) 

Computer  Sciettce  llOattd  115  (3) 

Computer  Sciettce  230  and  275  (3) 

Third  and  Fourth  Year  (Major) 

Mathematics  330A  and  330B  (3) 

Mathetnatics  333.A  and  one  of  Malhcmalics  333C,  422  or  423  (3) 

Computer  Science  320  and  325  (3) 

Computer  Science  349A  and  349B  (3) 

Courses  chosen  from  the  Departmenis  ol  Computer  Science  and  Mathemat- 
ics with  at  least  6 units  at  the  400  level.  In  .selecting  these  courses  students  are 
urged  to  take  at  least  3 of  the  additional  units  in  each  of  the  two 
departments.  (12) 

Third  and  Fourth  Year  (Honours) 

Mathematics  331,  336  and  338  (4'/2) 

Mathematics  333.A  and  one  of  Mathematics  333C.  122  or  423  (3) 

Computer  Science  320  and  325  (3) 

Computer  Science  349.A  and  349B  (3) 

Two  of  Computer  Science  420,  449A  and  449B  (3) 

Courses  chosen  from  the  Departments  ol  Computer  Science  or  Mathematics 
at  the  300  level  or  higher  (4'/2) 

Courses  chosen  from  the  Departments  of  (iomputer  Science  or  Mathematics 
at  the  400  level  (6) 


Students  must  complete  a minimum  of  3 units  of  400  level  courses  offered 
by  the  Department  of  .Mathematics  as  part  of  the  above  program. 

NOTES: 

(1)  All  students  taking  a Majoi  or  Honours  degree  in  Computer  Science  are 
strongly  advised  to  take  some  University  courses  outside  the  Computer 
Science  and  .Mathematics  Departments. 

(2)  Any  student  who  demonst  t ales  to  the  Department  that  he  has  mastered 
the  material  of  a course  may  be  granted  advanced  placement. 

(3)  Students  from  outside  British  Columbia,  students  transferring  front 
community  colleges  and  students  who  have  obtained  credit  for  (Tade 
XII 1 Mathematics  must  consult  the  Department  before  enrolling  in  any 
Computer  Science  course. 

(4)  in  each  line  below'  students  may  obtain  credit  for  only  one  course. 

a)  Computer  Science  1 10  and  Computer  Science  170 

b)  Computer  .Science  1 15  and  Computer  .Science  171 

c)  Computer  .Scienc  e 230  and  Cionipuler  Science  272 

d)  Computer  .Science  250  and  Computer  Science  372 

e)  Computer  .Scienc  e 320  and  Computer  .Science  472 

f)  Computer  .Science  325  and  Computer  Science  374 

g)  Computer  .Science  330  and  Computer  .Science  370  and  Computer 
.Science  273 

h)  Computer  Science  335  and  Computer  Science  471 


Computer  .Sc  ieiic  e 360  and  (.oinputei  Science  371 
Computei  Science  372  and  (.ompulei  Scie  nce  373 
Compnler  Science  155  and  Computer  Sc  lence  175 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE  CO-OPERATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

The  Co-operative  Fiducation  Program  in  the  Fac  ulty  ol  A its  and  Scienc  e is 
described  on  page  3 1 . 

Full-time  students  interested  in  the  Co-operative  F.dtic  atioii  Piogtam  pat  - 
ticipate  in  a combined  Computer  Science  and  .Mathematics  (,o-o[K-ralive 
F’.ducalion  Program  during  their  first  two  years.  In  their  tliird  year  they  may 
opt  to  complete  a degree  program  in  either  Com|)iiter  .Science  or  .Mat  hemat- 
ics, and  will  enter  the  Co-op  program  in  that  department.  Students  who  opt 
for  the  Major  in  Combined  Computer  Science  and  Mathematics,  or  lot  a 
Double  Major  in  Cottiputer  .Science  and  Malfieiiiatics,  will  remain  in  the 
combined  Computer  Scicnre/Mathematics  Co-op. 

Fhe  minimum  academic  reeptirements  for  entering  the  Computer  Scienc  e 
and  Mathematics  Program  are  a grade  point  average  ol  4.50  and  a minimum 
grade  of  B-t-  in  every  course  rom|)letetl  in  the  Depaitnienis  ol  Computer 
Science  and  Mathematics.  Students  are  normally  admitted  to  the  program  in 
lanuary  of  their  hrst  year  and  application  lot  admission  should  be  made 
during  the  hrst  term  (Scplcmber-Dccemhcr)  ol  hrst  year.  First  year  stucients 
wishing  to  apply  for  entry  to  the  program  should  enrol  in  Mathematics  100 
and  101,  Computer  Science  1 10  and  1 15  and  Statistics  250. 

In  order  to  graduate  in  the  Computer  .Science  Co-operative  Program  cir 
the  combined  Computer  .Science  and  Mathematics  Co-operative  Program 
students  must 

(1)  successfully  complete  four  Work  f erms; 

(ii)  successfully  complete  the  following  thirteen  conrses:  Mathematics  100, 
101,  200,  201,  222,  233A  and  233C;  Computer  Science  III),  115,  230 
and  275;  and  Statistics  250  and  251 

(iii)  satisfy  the  course  requirements  of  any  of  the  Major  or  Honours  degree 
programs  offered  by  the  Department  of  Computer  Scienc  e. 

T he  performance  of  students  in  the  Computer  Science  and  Mathematics 
Co-operative  Program  will  be  reviewed  after  each  Campus  Term  and  eac  h 
Work  Term.  Students  whose  performance  is  deemed  to  be  unsatisfactory  by 
the  Computer  Science  and  Mathematics  Co-op  Committee  will  be  so  in- 
formed and  will  be  advised  by  the  Committee  of  anv  conditions  under  whit  h 
they  may  remain  in  the  program.  Students  may  withdraw  from  the  program 
at  any  time  and  remain  enrolled  in  a .Major  or  Honours  program  offered  by 
either  of  the  Departments  of  Computer  .Science  or  Mathematics. 

Further  information  concerning  the  Co-operative  Fducation  Program  in 
Computer  Science  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department. 

Work  Term  Transcript  Entries 

When  a Work  Term  is  satisfactorily  completed,  the  notation  COM  (com- 
plete) will  be  entered  on  the  student's  academic  record  and  transcript,  to- 
gether with  one  of  the  following,  as  appropriate: 

C SC/MATH  001  (0)  CO-OP  WORK  T FIRM;  1 
C .SC/MATH  002  (0)  CO-OP  WORK  TERM:  II 
C SC  003  (0)  CO-OP  WORK  PERM:  HI 
C SC  004  (0)  CO-OP  WORK  TERM:  I\' 

C .SC  005  (0)  CO-OP  WORK  T ERM:  V 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 
C SC  100  (I’/s)  ELEMENTARY  COMPUTING 

This  course  will  provide  an  introduction  to  computing  for  the  nonspecialisi. 
Topics  covered  include  applications  of  computers  in  the  home,  office,  and 
industrial  community,  implications  of  computers  in  society,  and  elements  of 
programming. 

Prerequisite:  Algebra  1 1 

noi  e:  T his  course  is  designed  for  a general  university  audience;  students 
intending  to  Major  in  Computer  Science  should  enrol  in  Computer  Science 
110  rather  than  100. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Computer  Science  1 10  or  equivalent. 

Septembcr-December.  .Also  Januarv-.April  (2-2) 

C SC  110  (formerly  170)  (1’/2)  COMPUTER  PROGRAMMING:  I 
This  course  will  introduce  problem  solving  methods  and  algorithm  develop- 
ment and  teach  a widely  used  high-level  progranmiing  language.  The  stu- 
dent will  learn  how  to  design,  code  and  document  programs  using 
techniques  of  good  programming  style.  Topics  will  include  computer  orga- 
nization, stepwise  rehnement,  and  various  algorithms. 

Prerequisite:  Algebra  12 

No  i Es:  ( 1 ) Students  intending  to  take  a Major  or  Honours  in  Computer  Sci- 
ence should  take  Computer  Science  1 10  in  the  hrst  term. 

(2)  Students  with  Computer  Science  1 1 or  12  may  wish  to  consult  with  a De- 
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partmental  Adviser  concerning  the  possibility  of  advanced  placement. 

September-December.  Also  January- April  (2-2) 

C SC  115  (formerly  171)  (1’/2)  COMPUTER  PROGRAMMING:  II 
This  course  will  continue  the  disciplined  development  of  program  design, 
style  and  expression  begun  in  Computer  Science  1 10.  Topics  will  include 
analysis  of  algorithms,  basic  data  structures,  string  processing  and  recursion. 
Applications  will  be  taken  from  computer  systems,  numerical  problems  and 
business  data  processing.  Some  knowledge  of  calculus  (e.g..  Mathematics 
100  or  102)  is  desirable. 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  110 

September-December.  Also  January-April  (2-1) 

C SC  200  (1  Vz)  COMPUTERS  IN  STATISTICAL  APPLICATIONS 
This  course  will  provide  the  non-specialist  computer  user  with  the  tools 
needed  for  scientific  data  analysis,  statistical  correlations,  graphical  displays 
and  simulation.  FORTRAN  will  be  the  language  of  instruction,  and  the  use 
of  packages  such  as  SPSS  and  IMSL  will  be  introduced.  The  student  will 
learn  the  use  of  plotting  routines  such  as  SASGRAPH  and  PLOT- 10. 
Prerequisites:  One  of  Biology  250,  Economics  240,  Geography  32 1 , Statistics 
250,  Psychology  300,  StKiology  371 

note:  Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Computer  Science  110  or 
equivalent 

January-April  (2-2) 

C SC  230  (formerly  272)  (1  Vz)  INTRODUCTION  TO 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS 

This  course  will  introduce  computer  architecture,  the  basic  structure  of 
computer  systems,  and  integrate  these  concepts  through  teaching  an  assem- 
bler language  and  the  operations  of  assemblers,  linkers  and  loaders.  Topics 
covered  include  register  structure,  instruction  types,  symbolic  addressing, 
literals,  macros,  conditional  assembly,  subroutines,  coroutines,  one  and  two 
pass  relocatable  assemblers  and  loaders. 

Prerequisite:  A grade  of  B or  higher  in  Computer  Science  115  or  written 
permission  of  the  Department. 

September-December.  Also  January-April  (3-1) 

C SC  240  (1Vz)  NUMERICAL  METHODS 

The  study  of  computational  methods  for  solving  problems  in  linear  algebra, 
non-linear  equations,  approximation,  and  ordinary  differential  equations. 
The  student  will  write  programs  in  a suitable  high  level  language  to  solve 
problems  in  some  of  the  areas  listed  above  but  the  course  will  also  teach  the 
student  how  to  use  mathematical  subroutine  packages  currently  available  in 
computer  libraries. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  233A  or  110,  Mathematics  201  and  a grade  of  B 
or  higher  in  Computer  Science  115;  or  written  permission  of  the 
Department. 

note:  Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Computer  Science  349A  or 
equivalent. 

January-April  (3-0) 

C SC  250  (formerly  372)  (1  Vz)  INTRODUCTION  TO  COMPUTER 

ORGANIZATION 

This  course  will  introduce  the  organization  and  structure  of  major  hardware 
components  of  computers,  the  fundamentals  of  logic  design,  and  the  me- 
chanics of  information  transfer  and  control  within  a digital  computer  sys- 
tem. Topics  will  include  combinatorial  and  sequential  circuits,  flip-flops, 
data  and  address  buses,  memory  control,  number  representation,  instruc- 
tion fetch  and  execution,  microprogram  control,  interrupts. 

Prerequisite:  A grade  of  B or  higher  in  Computer  Science  115  or  written 

permission  of  the  Department 

Pre-  or  corequisitc  Computer  .Science  230 

Septcmljcr-December.  Also  January-April  (3-2) 

C SC  275  (IVz)  FILE  STRUCTURES  FOR  DATA  PROCESSING 

1 his  course  will  introduce  concepts  and  techniques  of  structuring  data  on 
bulk  storage  devices,  especially  as  applied  to  business  data  processing. 

The  course  will  present  the  foundation  for  application  of  data  structures 
and  file  processing  techniques.  Topics  will  include  record  and  file  definition, 
external  sorl/mcrge,  sequential  file  processing,  random  access  organizations 
such  as  inverted  lists,  indexed  sequential  methods  and  B-trees  as  well  as  data 
management  concepts. 

Prerequisite:  A grade  of  B or  higher  in  Computer  Science  115  or  written 
permission  of  the  Department 

Septemhcr-December.  Also  January-April  (3-1) 


C SC  320  (formerly  472)  (1  Vz)  FOUNDATIONS  OF  COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

A survey  of  the  formal  models  and  results  that  form  the  theoretical  founda- 
tions of  computer  science.  Emphasis  will  be  on  problem  solving  and  intuitive 
notions  rather  than  proofs.  Typical  topics  include  finite  automata,  Turing 
machines,  simple  under  idable  problems,  context-free  languages,  lower 
bounds  based  on  decision  trees  and  adversaries,  proofs  of  program  correct- 
ness, the  2-calculus  and  pure  LISP. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  222  and  a grade  of  B or  higher  in  Computer  Sci- 
ence 115,  or  written  ptermission  of  the  Department 

September-December  (3-0) 

C SC  325  (formerly  374)  (1  Vz)  DATA  STRUCTURES 
The  objective  of  this  course  is  to  apply  analysis  and  design  techniques  to  non- 
numeric algorithms  which  act  on  data  structures  held  in  memory  or  on  ex- 
ternal devices.  Topics  include:  Basic  data  structures  and  algorithms  for 
manipulating  stacks,  queues,  lists  and  trees;  Graphs:  definition,  terminol- 
ogy, and  properties;  Memory  Management;  hashing,  storage  allocation,  gar- 
bage collection  and  compiaction;  sorting,  merging  and  searching. 
Prerequisites:  Mathematics  222  and  a grade  of  B-  or  higher  in  Computer 
Science  275,  or  written  permission  of  the  Department 

January-April  (3-0) 

C SC  330  (formerly  273,  370)  (1  Vz)  PROGRAMMING  LANGUAGES 

This  course  involves  survey  of  the  significant  features  of  existing  program- 
ming languages,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  underlying  concepts  ab- 
stracted from  these  languages.  The  relationship  between  source  programs 
and  their  run-time  representation  during  execution  is  considered,  but  the 
actual  writing  of  compilers  is  taught  in  Computer  Science  335.  The  concepts 
are  illustrated  by  programming  assignments. 

Prerequisites:  A grade  of  B-  or  higher  in  Computer  Science  230  and  275,  or 
written  permission  of  the  Department 

January-April  (3-0) 

C SC  335  (formerly  471 ) (1  Vz)  COMPILER  CONSTRUCTION 

This  introductory  course  includes  the  following  aspects  of  compilation:  lexi- 
cal analysis,  syntax  analysis,  semantic  routines,  code  optimization,  block 
structured  languages  and  interpreters.  Students  will  implement  a complier- 
interpreter  for  a simple  language. 

Prerequisites;  A grade  of  B-  or  higher  in  Computer  Science  320  and  325,  or 
written  permission  of  the  Department 

January-April  (3-0) 

C SC  349A  (formerly  one-half  of  349)  (IVz)  NUMERICAL  METHODS:  I 
An  introduction  to  selected  topics  in  Numerical  Analysis.  Areas  covered  will 
include  error  analysis,  roots  of  equations,  systems  of  linear  equations  with 
selected  applications,  one-step  methods  for  ordinary  differential  equations, 
and  linear  programming. 

Prerequisites;  Computer  Science  115,  and  Mathematics  200,  201,  and  233C 
or  210;  or  written  permission  of  the  Department 

September-December  (3-0) 

C SC  349B  (formerly  one-half  of  349)  (IVz)  NUMERICAL  METHODS:  II 
An  Introduction  to  selected  topics  in  Numerical  Analysis.  Areas  covered  will 
include  interpolation  and  extrapolation,  numerical  integration  and  differ- 
entiation, multi-step  for  ordinary  differential  equations,  eigenvalue  prob- 
lems, approximations  to  functions  and  data,  and  numerical  solutions  of 
partial  differential  equations. 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  349A,  or  written  permission  of  the 
Department 

January-April  (3-0) 

C SC  360  (formerly  371)  (IVz)  INTRODUCTION  TO  OPERATING 

SYSTEMS 

This  course  will  introduce  the  major  concepts  of  operating  systems  and 
study  the  inter-relationsh:ps  between  the  operating  system  and  the  architec- 
ture of  computer  systems.  In  paticular,  it  will  develop  an  understanding  of 
the  organization  and  architecture  of  computer  systems  at  the  programming 
level.  Topics  included  are  dynamic  activation  procedures,  monitors  and  ker- 
nals,  memory  and  process  management,  file  structures. 

Prerequisite:  A grade  of  B-  or  higher  in  C:omputer  Science  230,  or  written 
{permission  of  the  Department 

September-December  (3-0) 
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C sc  365  (1  Vj)  software  ENGINEERING 

U-diiiiqiK-s  lor  llii-  cU-vdopim-nl  and  inaintenantf  ol  soltwau-  systems  arc 
dcsi  riln-d.  1 he  lile  t yi  le  approach  to  software  and  the  characteristics  of  life 
cycle  piodncis  are  included.  I he  course  covers  material  in  ret)uircments 
deliniiion.  specihcaiion,  design,  program  testing  and  verihcation  and  vali- 
dation. Contemporarv  and  future  software  development  environments  art- 
studied. 

I’rerequisitc:  A grade  of  B-  or  higher  in  (iomputer  .Science  27.S,  or  written 
permission  ol  the  Department 

.Scptember-Dccembcr  (.S-O) 

C SC  375  (formerly  373)  (1 V2)  INTRODUCTION  TO  SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS 
This  course  introduces  the  student  to  many  of  the  techniques  used  in  analys- 
ing a business  data  processing  system.  Topics  discussed  will  include  the  fol- 
lowing: project  definition,  preliminary  design,  man-machine  interface  data 
gathering  and  analysis,  data  base  design,  system  controls,  hardware  selec- 
tion. and  system  testing,  implementation  and  operation.  Students  will  be  as- 
signed to  a project  team  involved  in  a system  study  as  part  of  the  course. 
Prerequisite:  A grade  of  B-  or  higher  in  Computer  Science  275.  or  written 
permission  of  the  Department 

.September-December.  Also  January-April  (3-0) 

C SC  420  (1  Vz)  ANALYSIS  OF  ALGORITHMS 

General  techniques  for  designing  and  analyzing  algorithms;  an  in-depth  ex- 
amination of  several  problems  and  algorithms  with  respect  to  their  time  and 
space  requirements;  advanced  data  structures;  sorting  and  searching;  graph 
algorithms;  backtracking;  NP-complete  problems;  approximation 
algorithms. 

Prerequisites:  \ grade  of  B-  or  higher  in  Computer  Science  320  and  325,  or 
written  permission  of  the  Department 

January-April  (3-0) 

C SC  448A  (formerly  one-half  of  448)  (1  ’/2)  OPERATIONS  RESEARCH:  I 
This  course  is  primarily  concerned  with  linear  programming  and  its  applica- 
tions. Topics  discussed  will  include  the  following;  the  simplex  method,  the 
revised  simplex  method,  computer  implementation  of  linear  programming, 
duality,  dual-simplex  and  primal-dual  algorithms,  parametric  analysis  and 
postoptimality  analysis. 

Applications  will  include  the  transportation  problem,  the  assignment  prob- 
lem, blending  problems,  inventory  problems,  activity  analysis,  game  theory 
and  network  analysis. 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  349A,  or  written  permission  of  the 
Department 

September-December  (3-0) 

C SC  448B  (formerly  one-half  of  448)  (1  Vz)  OPERATIONS  RESEARCH;  II 
This  course  provides  an  introduction  to  model  design  using  queuing  theory 
and  simulation  techniques.  Topics  covered  include  a brief  introduction  to 
queuing  theory,  basic  ideas  in  simulation,  random  number  generators,  sam- 
pling, critical  event  and  time  slice  methods,  organization  of  a simulation 
study,  and  basic  concepts  of  GPSS  programming. 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  115,  Statistics  251  and  any  300  level  math- 
ematics or  computer  science  course 

January-April  (3-0) 

C SC  449A  (formerly  one-half  of  449)  (1  Vz)  NUMERICAL  ANALYSIS:  I 
A thorough  discussion  of  a topic  selected  from  one  of  the  following  areas: 
numerical  linear  algebra;  approximation  theory;  or  the  numerical  solution 
of  differential  equations. 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  349B,  or  written  permission  of  the 
Department 

September-December  (3-0) 

C SC  449B  (formerly  one-half  of  449)  {^V^)  NUMERICAL  ANALYSIS:  II 
A thorough  discussion  of  a topic  selected  from  one  of  the  following  areas: 
numerical  linear  algebra;  approximation  theory;  the  numerical  solution  of 
differential  equations. 

Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  349B,  or  written  permission  of  the 
Department 

(Not  offered)  (3.O) 

C SC  450  (1  Vz)  DIGITAL  SYSTEMS 

T his  course  will  intrtxluce  concepts  in  computer  architectures  and  operating 


systems  involving  com  urreiu  y,  parallel  processing  and  (ompulet  (ommuni- 
cations.  Topics  covered  include  syiu  hronizalion.  deadlock,  iiatiie  manage- 
ment, resource  alIcKalioii.  pi|x-lining,  muliiproi esscirs,  packet  switching 
networks,  protcxol  design  and  verification,  disliibuled  systems. 
Prerequisites:  A grade  of  B or  higher  in  Computer  .Science  360.  or  written 
permission  of  the  Department 

Septemlx-r-Dec  ember.  Also  January-April  (3-3) 

C SC  455  (formerly  475)  (1  Vz)  DESIGN  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  REAL-TIME 

SYSTEMS 

This  course  will  present  the  principles  of  interrupt -driven  systems,  combin- 
ing a detailed  knowledge  of  computer  architecture  with  a good  understand- 
ing of  operating  systems.  The  student  will  have  the  opportunity  to  explore 
the  techniques  involved  by  constructing  software  components  of  real-time 
operating  systems,  using  either  a minicomputer  or  microcomputer.  Small 
prc)j<x;ts  in  real-time  control  of  devices  will  also  Ik'  included. 

Prerequisites:  A grade  of  B-  or  higher  in  Computer  .Science  360,  or  written 
permission  of  the  Department 

January-April  (3-3) 

C SC  470  (1  Vz)  DATA  BASE  SYSTEMS 

This  is  an  introductory  course  on  data  base  systems.  Topics  to  lx;  covered 
include:  the  nature  of  information  systems;  the  justifications  for  implentent- 
ing  data  bases;  basic  concepts  of  data  entities,  attributes  and  relationships; 
the  need  for  flexibility  and  data  independence;  simple  data  modelling;  hier- 
archical. network  and  relational  models;  query  languages  and  data 
dictionaries. 

Prerequisite:  A grade  of  B-  or  higher  in  Computer  Science  325,  or  written 
permission  of  the  Department 

Scptcmixjr-December  (3-0) 

C SC  480  (formerly  473)  (1  Vz)  THEORETICAL  AND  MATHEMATICAL 

TOPICS  IN  COMPUTER  SCIENCE 
The  topics  in  the  course  depend  primarily  on  the  interests  of  the  instructor. 
The  course  may  include,  for  example,  one  or  more  of  the  following  topics: 
automata  theory,  analysis  of  algorithms,  numerical  analysis,  and  complexity 
theory.  Entry  to  this  course  will  be  restricted  to  third  and  fourth  year  stu- 
dents who  meet  the  prerequisite  specified  for  the  topic  to  l)e  offered.  This 
course  may  be  taken  more  than  once  in  different  topics  with  the  permission 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

C SC  481  (formerly  474)  (IVz)  TOPICS  IN  COMPUTER  SCIENCE: 
SOFTWARE.  HARDWARE,  AND  APPLICATIONS 
The  topics  in  the  course  depend  primarily  on  the  interests  of  the  instructor. 
The  course  may  include,  for  example,  one  or  more  of  the  following  topics: 
software  engineering  data  bases,  computer  graphics,  and  computer  aided 
instruction.  Entry  to  this  course  will  be  restricted  to  third  and  fourth  year 
students  who  meet  the  prerequisite  specified  for  the  topic  to  be  offered.  This 
course  may  be  taken  more  than  once  in  different  topics  with  ptermission  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

January-April  (3-0) 

C SC  490  (I'/z  or  3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

Students  must  consult  the  Department  before  registering.  This  course  may 
be  taken  more  than  once  in  different  fields  with  permission  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Department. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Students  should  consult  the  Department  concerning  courses  to  be  offered 
in  a particular  year. 

C SC  570  (2-4)  TOPICS  IN  NUMERICAL  ANALYSIS 

Offered  as  C SC  570A,  570B.  570C  and  570D 

C SC  571  (2-4)  TOPICS  IN  SOFTWARE 

Offered  as  C SC  57 1 A.  57 1 B . 57 1 C,  and  57 1 1) 

C SC  572  (2-4)  TOPICS  IN  THEORETICAL  COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

Offered  as  C SC  572A,  572B.  572C,  and  572D 

C SC  573  (2-4)  TOPICS  IN  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  AND  COMPUTER 
ARCHITECTURE 

Offered  as  C SC  573A,  573B,  573C,  and  573D 
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C SC  574  (2-4)  TOPICS  IN  NON-NUMERICAL  COMPUTING 

Offered  as  C SC  574A,  574B,  574C,  and  574D 

C SC  580  (no  credit)  APPLICATIONS  OF  COMPUTERS  IN  RESEARCH 

(l'/2  fee  units) 

This  course  provides  the  introduction  to  computing  that  is  necessary  for 


DEPARTMENT 

Kenneth  L.  Avio,  B.Sc.  (Ore.),  M.S.,  Ph.D.  (Purdue),  Associate  Professor  and 
Chairman  of  the  Department. 

Leo  I.  Bakony,  B.A.  (Brit.  Col.),Ph.  D.  (Wash.),  Professor. 

James  Cutt,  M.A.  (Edin.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Tor.),  Adjunct  Professor  (1982-84). 
A.R.  Dobell,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  Ph.D.  (M.I.T.),  Adjunct  Professor  (1982- 
84). 

j.  Colin  H. Jones,  B.A.  (Wales),  M.A.  (Montana  St.),  Ph.D.  (Queen’s),  Profes- 
sor. (On  study  leave,  July- December  1983.) 

Leonard  Laudadio,  B.A.  (Puget  Sound),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Wash.),  Professor. 

Ezra  Mishan,  B.A.  (Manchester),  M.Sc.  (London),  Ph.D.  (Chicago),  Visiting 
Professor  (1982-83). 

Thomas  K.  Shoyama,  B.  A.,  B.Com.  (Brit.  Col.),  Part-time  Adjunct  Professor 
(1982-83). 

Gerald  R.  Walter,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Calif.),  Professor. 

Robert  V.  Cherneff,  B.A.  (U.  of  Vic.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Wash.),  Associate 

GRADUATE  PROGRAM 

For  information  on  studies  leading  to  the  M.A.  Degree,  see  page  204,  for 
graduate  courses,  see  page  63. 

GENERAL,  MAJOR  AND  HONOURS  B.A.  PROGRAMS 

Requirements: 

General 

(a)  Economics  201  and  202  (formerly  200) 

(b)  Economics  302  and  303 

(c)  6 additional  units  of  Economics  courses  numbered  300  and  above 

Major 

(a)  Economics  20 1 and  202  (formerly  200)  with  at  least  a second  class  stand- 
ing, or  permission  of  the  Department  (See  Note  1) 

(b)  Mathematics  100  and  101  (or  130)  or  151  and  102  (formerly  140),  or 
permission  of  the  Department  (See  Note  3) 

(c)  Eiconomics  240 

(d)  A total  of  15  units  of  Economics  courses  numbered  300  and  above, 
including; 

One  of  Economics  300,  302,  or  304A 
One  of  Economics  301,  303,  or  304B 
Economics  32 1 
Eiconomics  340  (See  Note  4) 

Honours 

(a)  At  least  a high  second  class  standing  in  Economics  201  and  202,  or  per- 
mission of  the  Department  (See  Note  2) 

(b)  Mathematics  requirements  as  for  Major 

(c)  Economics  240 

(d)  A total  of  36  units  in  Third  and  Fourth  Years,  including: 

Economics  321  and  470,  Economics  300  and  301  or  304 A,  304B  and 
440 

Economics  340  (See  Note  4) 

A total  of  12  additional  units  of  Economics  courses  numbered  above 
300 

A total  of  6 upp>er  level  units  in  another  subject  or  subjects,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Honours  Adviser  or  the  Department.  As  an  exception 
to  this  rule,  lower  level  units  in  Mathematics  may  be  acceptable. 
Suggested  electives  for  all  students  in  the  B.A.  in  Economics  program: 
Commerce  120,251  (formerly  151)and  253;  3units  of  Mathematics  in  addi- 
tion to  100  and  101  (or  130)  or  151  and  102  (formerly  140);  Political  Science 
100. 

MAJOR  AND  HONOURS  B.SC.  PROGRAMS 

Major 

(a)  Elconomics  20 1 and  202  (formerly  200)  with  at  least  a second  class  stand- 
ing, or  permission  of  the  Department  (see  Note  1) 


some  thesis  projects.  It  is  not  open  to  students  registered  in  a graduate  pro- 
gram in  the  Department  of  Computer  Science. 

C SC  581  (2-4)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 
C SC  585  (2-4)  SEMINAR 
C SC  599  (4-6)  MASTER'S  THESIS 


OF  ECONOMICS 

Professor. 

Izzud-Din  Pal,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Panjab),  M.Sc.Econ.  (London),  Ph.D.  (McGill), 
Associate  Professor.  (On  study  leave,  September-December  1983.) 
Joseph  Schaafsma,  B.A.,  M.A.  (McMaster),  Ph.D.  ( Tor.),  Associate  Professor. 
John  A.  Schofield,  B.A.  (Durham),  M.B.A.  (Indiana),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (S.  Era- 
ser), Associate  Professor.(On  study  leave,  January  - June  1984.) 
William  D.  Walsh,  B.Com.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Yale),  Associate 
Professor. 

Eliot  Bradford,  B.S.  (Calif.  Inst,  of  Tech.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Wash.),  Visiting  As- 
sistant Professor  (September  1982-May  1983). 

Donald  G.  Ferguson,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Tor.),  Assistant  Professor. 

Farzin  A.  Marvasti,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  (Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Inst.),  Visiting 
Assistant  Professor  (September  1982  - April  1983). 

Malcolm  Rutherford,  B.A.  (Heriot-Watt),  M.A.  (S.  Fraser),  Ph.D.  (Durham), 
Assistant  Professor. 

(b)  Mathematics  151  and  102,  or  Mathematics  100  and  101;  Mathematics 
152;  Mathematics  240 

Or,  Mathematics  100  and  101;  Mathematics  233 A;  Mathematics  200 

and  201;  Mathematics  152 

Or,  permission  of  the  Department  (See  Note  3) 

(c)  Economics  240 

(d)  Computer  Science  110  and  115 

(e)  A total  of  15  units  of  Economics  courses  numbered  300  and  above, 
including: 

Economics  304A  and  340B 
Economics  440  and  445 

Economics  340  or  Statistics  250  and  251  (see  Note  4) 

Honours 

(a)  At  least  a high  second  class  standing  in  Economics  20 1 and  202,  or  per- 
mission of  the  Department  (see  Note  2) 

(b)  Mathematics  requirements  as  for  Major 

(c)  Economics  240 

(d)  Computer  Science  110  and  115 

(e)  A total  of  36  units  in  Third  and  Fourth  Years,  including: 

Economics  304A  and  304B 

Economics  440,  445  and  470 

Economics  340  or  Statistics  250  and  251  (see  Note  4) 

A total  of  1 3'/2  additional  units  of  Economics  courses  numbered  300  and 
above  (See  Note  5) 

A total  of  6 upper  level  units  in  another  subject  or  subjects,  w'ith  the 
approval  of  the  Honours  Adviser  or  the  Department.  As  an  exception  to 
this  rule,  lower  level  units  in  Mathematics  may  be  acceptable 
Suggested  electives  for  students  in  the  B.Sc.  in  Economics  program  are: 
Mathematics  233A,  Computer  Science  230  and  275,  Commerce  251,  Philos- 
ophy 222A  and  222B 

Notes: 

1.  For  purposes  of  the  Major  program  the  calculation  of  a second  class 
standing  in  Economics  201  and  202  will  be  defined  as  not  lower  than  a 
grade  point  average  of  4.00  for  the  two  courses  and  not  lower  than  a C -I- 
in  either  course. 

2.  For  purposes  of  an  Honours  program  the  calculation  of  a high  second 
class  standing  in  Economics  201  and  202  will  be  defined  as  not  lower 
than  a grade  point  average  of  5.50  for  the  two  courses  and  not  lower 
than  a B in  either  course. 

3.  Mathematics: 

(a)  Mathematics  requirements  for  Major  and  Honours  programs 
should  normally  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  Second  Year. 

(b)  In  order  to  satisfy  the  prerequisites  of  required  courses  in  the  B.Sc. 
program,  Mathematics  240  must  be  completed  in  the  Second  Year. 

4.  Statistics; 

(a)  Economics  240  must  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  Fhird  Year. 

(b)  FTonomics  340  should  normally  be  completed  bv  the  end  of  the 
Third  Year. 
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(r)  Suuicnis  with  credit  in  Statistics  2S0  arc  not  permitted  to  take  Eco- 
nomics S40  for  ( redit,  hut  must  take  Statistics  251  to  complete  the 
statistics  rct|uirement. 

(d)  Students  with  credit  in  Statistics  250/25 1 or  253  are  required  to  take 
a 1 '/It  unit  upper  level  course  in  Economics  instead  of  Economics 
3-fO. 

(e)  Economics  340  is  not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  in  Statistics 
250/251  or  253. 

(0  Statistics  250/251  or  253  arc  not  accepted  as  substitutes  for  Eco- 
nomics 240. 

5.  In  the  Honours  B.Sc.  program,  a maximum  of  6 units  of  upper  level 
courses  in  Mathematics,  Computer  Science  or  Statistics  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  upper  level  Economics  courses  with  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Additional  Information: 

1.  Admission  to  an  Honours  program,  which  should  be  sought  at  the  end 
of  the  Second  Year,  requires  permission  of  the  Department.  Interested 
students  should  consult  the  Honours  Adviser  or  the  Department  as  ear- 
ly as  possible  in  the  first  two  years.  Honours  students  will  be  required  to 
maintain  at  least  a second  class  average  in  courses  taken  within  the  De- 
partment in  the  Third  and  Fourth  V'ears.  Economics  470  is  required  for 
all  Fourth  Year  Honours  students.  Third  Year  Honours  students  may 
be  required  to  attend  the  seminars. 

2.  To  obtain  a First  Class  Honours  degree  the  requirements  will  be:  a 
graduating  average  of  at  least  6.50;  a grade  point  average  of  at  least  6.50 
computed  on  the  basis  of  all  upper  level  courses  taken  within  the  De- 
partment, except  Economics  470;  and  at  least  a second  class  grade  in 
Economics  470. 

3.  To  obtain  a Second  Class  Honours  degree,  the  requirements  will  be:  a 
graduating  average  of  at  least  3.50 ; a grade  point  average  of  at  least  3.50 
computed  on  the  basis  of  all  upper  level  courses  taken  within  the  De- 
partment, except  Economics  470;  and  at  least  a C in  Economics  470. 

4.  A student  who  fails  to  meet  Departmental  requirements  for  a First  Class 
standing  in  an  Honours  program  but  has  a First  Class  graduating  aver- 
age will  be  offered  the  choice  between  Second  Class  Honours  and  a First 
Class  Major  degree.  A student  who  fails  to  meet  Departmental  require- 
ments for  Second  class  standing  in  an  Honours  program  but  has  a Sec- 
ond Class  graduating  average  will  be  granted  a Second  Class  Major 
degree. 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 
ECONOMICS 

INTRODUCTORY  AND  INDIVIDUAL  COURSES 

Students  who  wish  to  take  only  one  course  in  Economics  should  consider 
Economics  100.  Upper  level  courses  may  also  be  taken  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing regulations  governing  the  prerequisite  courses. 

Economics  20 1 and  202  are  prerequisites  for  all  Third  Year  courses,  but  in 
sptecial  cases.  Economics  201  and  202  may  be  taken  concurrently  with  Eco- 
nomics courses  numbered  305  and  above  with  the  permission  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Economics  302  and  303,  or  300  and  301  (or  any  of  the  options  listed 
under  Major  (b)  above)  are  prerequisites  for  all  courses  numbered  400  and 
above  unless  permission  is  granted  by  the  Department. 

ECON  100  (1  '/z,  formerly  3)  THE  CANADIAN  ECONOMY  — 
PROBLEMS  AND  POLICIES 

A discussion  of  some  of  the  important  issues  in  economic  decision-making  in 
both  private  and  public  sectors  of  the  Canadian  economy  with  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  basic  concepts  of  economic  analysis. 

note:  Students  wishing  to  proceed  into  the  Commerce  program  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  British  Columbia  are  advised  to  take  Economics  201  and  202  in 
their  first  year. 

Prerequisite:  None;  credit  cannot  be  obtained  by  those  who  have  previous 
credit  in  Economics.  Economics  100  and  201/202  cannot  be  taken 
concurrently. 

•September-December.  Also  January-April  (3-0) 

ECON  201  (IVz)  PRINCIPLES  OF  MICROECONOMICS 
The  principles  of  microeconomics  analysis  with  special  reference  to  the  the- 
ory of  demand,  the  theory  of  the  firm  and  the  theory  of  distribution. 
Prerequisite:  None;  Economics  100  and  201  cannot  be  taken  concurrently 
■September-December.  Also  January-April  (3-0-1) 

ECON  202  (I’/z)  PRINCIPLES  OF  MACROECONOMICS 

The  principles  of  macroeconomics  analysis  with  special  reference  to  fluctu- 


ations in  income  and  prices,  monetary  and  fiscal  (rolii  ies  lor  economic 
stabilization. 

Prerequisite:  None;  Economics  100  and  202  cannot  lx-  taken  concurrently. 

September-Decemirer.  Also  January-April  (3-0-1) 

ECON  240  (1  Va)  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS 

Methods  of  sampling,  frequency  distributions,  frequency  charts,  measures 
of  central  tendency,  measures  of  dispersion,  measures  of  shape,  index  num- 
bers, trend  analysis,  regression  and  correlation  as  a descriptive  technique, 
seasonality,  introductory  probability  theory. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  151  and  102  (formerly  140),  or  Mathematics  180 
(formerly  150)  or  permission  of  the  Department;  Economics  100;  or  this 
course  may  be  taken  concurrently  with  Economics  201  and  202 
L.I.  Bakony  September-December.  Also  January-April  (3-0) 

ECON  300  (3)  MICROECONOMICS 

'Theories  of  demand  and  production;  pricing  of  factors  of  production;  gen- 
eral equalibrium  theory;  welfare  economics;  some  applications  of  price 
theory. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Economics  302  or  304A. 

L.  Laudadio  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

ECON  301  (3)  MACROECONOMIC  THEORY 

'Theories  of  income  and  employment  with  special  reference  to  the  classical 
and  the  Keynesian  models;  the  dynamics  of  aggregate  supply  and  demand; 
theory  of  inflation;  economic  growth. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Economics  303  or  304B. 

R.V.  Cherneff  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

ECON  302  (1  Vz)  INTERMEDIATE  MICROECONOMIC  THEORY 

The  allocation  of  resources  under  competitive  and  non-comp>etitive  market 
conditions.  Analytical  significance  of  prices,  wages,  and  rents  in  understand- 
ing the  market  exchange  economy.  Problems  of  private  and  public  choice  in 
a decentralized  and  centrally  planned  economic  environment.  Implications 
of  tax,  ration,  and  licensing  schemes  for  economic  management. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Economics  300  or  304A. 

M.  Rutherford  September-December.  Also  January-April  (3-0) 

ECON  303  (IVz)  INTERMEDIATE  MACRO- 
ECONOMIC  THEORY 

Theories  of  aggregate  economic  behaviour;  the  determination  of  national 
income  and  employment,  consumption,  investment,  inflation,  growth  and 
fluctuations,  economic  policy. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Economics  301  or  304B. 

W.D.  Walsh  September-December.  Also  January-April  (3-0) 

ECON  304A  (1  ’/z)  MICROECONOMICS:  A MATHEMATICAL 
APPROACH 

This  course  covers  the  same  topics  as  Economics  302  but  uses  a mathematical 
approach. 

Prerequisites:  Economics  201 . Mathematics  240,  or  Mathematics  200/201  or 
equivalent 

Not  opten  to  students  with  credit  in  Economics  300  or  302. 

January-April  (3-0) 

ECON  304B  (IVz)  MACROECONOMICS;  A MATHEMATICAL 
APPROACH 

This  course  covers  the  same  topics  as  Economics  303  but  uses  a mathematical 
approach. 

Prerequisites:  Economics  202,  Mathematics  240,  or  Mathematics  200/201  or 
equivalent.  This  course  may  also  be  taken  concurrently  with  Mathematics 
240. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Economics  301  or  303 

L.I.  Bakony  September-December  (3-0) 

ECON  305  (IVz)  INTRODUCTION  TO  MONEY  AND  BANKING 

The  principles  of  money,  credit  creation  and  banking;  organization,  oper- 
ation and  control  of  the  banking  system;  and  the  relationship  between  the 
quantity  of  money  and  the  level  of  economic  activity. 

R.V.  Cherneff  September-December  (3-0) 
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ECON  310  (3)  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATION  AND  PUBLIC  POLICY 
Problems  of  competition  and  monopoly;  relevant  public  policy,  with  sptecial 
reference  to  Canada. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

ECON  315  (3)  LABOUR  ECONOMICS  AND  INSTITUTIONS 
An  examination  of  labour  as  a factor  of  production;  the  development  of  na- 
tional labour  markets  and  their  contemporary  structure;  functions  and  per- 
formance. Amongst  other  areas,  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  following: 
industrial  relations,  systems,  labour  history,  the  nature  of  organized  labour, 
the  collective  bargaining  process,  contemporary  labour  problems  and  public 
ptolicy. 

W.D.  Walsh  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

ECON  320  (1’/2)  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Some  characteristics  of  the  process  of  development;  measurement  of  eco- 
nomic development  and  problems  of  international  comparison;  problems  of 
transformation  of  less  developed  economics  in  the  national  and  internation- 
al framework.  An  examination  of  Canada’s  economic  relations  with  some 
developing  countries. 

I. D.  Pal  September-December  (3-0) 

ECON  321  (1’/2,  formerly  3)  THE  ECONOMIC  HISTORY  OF  CANADA 

The  story  of  long-run  economic  growth  and  welfare  in  the  Canadian  econo- 
my, with  the  aid  of  economic  analysis,  quantitative  data  and  other  historical 
materials.  Emphasis  on  the  development  of  the  Canadian  economy  from  a 
resourse-based  economy  to  a developed  industrial  economy  within  an  inter- 
national setting.  Consideration  of  the  sources  of  Canadian  economic  growth 
and  the  reasons  for  Canadian  income  differentials  with  other  nations. 

September-December.  Also  January-April  (3-0) 

ECON  323A  (formerly  one-half  of  323)  (1  Vz)  COMPARATIVE  ECONOMIC 

SYSTEMS 

A study  of  modern  economic  systems  with  reference  to  Capitalist,  Socialist, 
and  third  world  economies;  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  organization,  oper- 
ation, and  performance  of  economic  systems. 

D.G.  Fergfuson  January-April  (3-0) 

ECON  323B  (formerly  one-half  of  323)  (1  Vz)  THE  SOCIALIST 

ECONOMIES 

A study  of  the  history,  institutions,  principles  of  operation,  performance  and 
prospects  of  the  Soviet  and  other  east  European  economies. 

D.G.  Ferguson  January-April  (3-0) 

ECON  325  (1’/2)  PUBLIC  FINANCE 

A discussion  of  taxation  and  expenditure  policies  with  an  emphasis  on  Can- 
ada. Microeconomic  effects  of  these  policies  will  be  examined  in  detail. 

J.  Schaafsma  September-December  (3-0) 

ECON  326  OVz)  FISCAL  POLICY  AND  RELATED  ISSUES 
A discussion  of  the  fiscal  and  debt-management  policy.  This  course  will  ex- 
amine the  historical  record  of  Canadian  policy  since  the  depression  and 
theoretical  possibilities  for  the  present  and  future. 

J. Schaafsma  January-April  (3-0) 

ECON  330  (IV2)  ENVIRONMENTAL  ECONOMICS 
Economic  principles  as  applied  to  environmental  questions  associated  with 
B.C.  resource  exploitation.  The  problem  of  spillovers  to  economic  pro- 
cesses. Externalities  and  their  management  through  economic  institutions. 
Economic  aspects  of  man’s  use  and  conservation  of  the  environment,  par- 
ticularly regarding  energy,  forestry,  fisheries,  mining,  air  and  water.  Prob- 
lem of  sustainable  production,  conservation,  and  possible  limits  to  economic 
growth  arising  from  scarcity  of  environmental  resources. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  100  or  201  or  permission  of  the  Department 
Not  open  to  those  students  having  credit  for  Economics  430 
L.  Laudadio  January-April  (3-0) 

ECON  340  (1V2)  STATISTICAL  INFERENCE 

Probability  Theory,  Sampling  Theory,  Confidence  Limits,  Tests  of  Hypoth- 
eses, Regression  and  Correlation.  Not  op>en  to  students  who  have  credit  for 
Statistics  250/251  or  253. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  240  and  Mathematics  130,  or  151  and  102  (former- 
ly 140),  or  permission  of  the  Department. 

J.  Schaafsma  January-April  (3-0) 


ECON  402  (1 V2)  HISTORY  OF  ECONOMIC  THOUGHT 

A survey  of  economic  thought  from  pre-Smith  to  Keynes.  This  course  is  de- 
signed to  provide  an  overview  of  the  ideas  of  major  thinkers  in  this  period. 
Prerequisites:  Economics  201  and  202  (formerly  200). 

M.  Rutherford  September-December  (3-0) 

ECON  405A  (formerly  one-half  of  405)  (1  Vz)  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

THEORY  AND  POLICY 

A study  of  international  trade  theory  and  its  applications;  topics  include: 
The  determinants  of  patterns  of  trade  and  investment;  trade,  growth  and 
welfare;  the  political  economy  of  tariffs;  the  regional  impact  of  tariffs.  The 
approach  is  both  theoretical  and  empirical. 

D.G.  Ferguson  or  I.-D.  Pal  September-December  (3-0) 

ECON  405B  (formerly  one-half  of  405)  (IVz)  INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY  THEORY  AND  POLICY 

A study  of  international  monetary  economics,  including  such  topics  as  for- 
eign exchange  markets,  Keynesian  and  monetarist  mechanisms  of  adjust- 
ment, forward  exchange  markets,  alternate  exchange  rate  systems,  capital 
mobility  and  open  economy  macro  policies. 

D.G.  Ferguson  January-April  (3-0) 

ECON  406  (1  Vz)  MONETARY  THEORY  AND  POLICY 
The  nature  of  a monetary  economy;  money  supply  models;  money  demand 
models  and  empirical  evidence;  Non-Keynesian  and  Monetarist  theories 
contrasted;  the  instruments,  indicators,  and  objectives  of  monetary  policy; 
recent  Canadian  monetary  ptolicy. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  303  or  301  or  304B,  or  permission  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Economics  305  is  recommended. 

K.  Avio  January-April  (3-0) 

ECON  41 OA  (formerly  one-half  of  41 0)  (1  Vz)  PROBLEMS  OF  CANADIAN 
MICROECONOMIC  POLICY 

Selected  topics  involving  the  application  of  microeconomic  analysis  to  Cana- 
dian problems  and  policies;  topics  vary  but  generally  include  education, 
health  care,  regulation  and  comjjetition  policy. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  300  or  302  or  304A 

J.C.H.  Jones  January-April  (3-0) 

ECON  41  OB  (formerly  one-half  of  41 0)  (1  Vz)  PROBLEMS  OF  CANADIAN 
MACROECONOMIC  POLICY 

Selected  topics  involving  the  application  of  macroeconomic  analysis  to  Cana- 
dian problems  and  ptolicies,  in  the  areas  of  unemployment,  inflation  and  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  301  or  303  or  304B 

J.C.H.  Jones  January-April  (3-0) 

ECON  412  {V/z)  URBAN  LAND  ECONOMICS 

Application  of  economic  theory  to  the  form  and  structure  of  urban  areas; 
land  use,  external  effects  and  public  policy  in  the  urban  context.  Topics  in- 
clude; intraurban  location,  economic  function  and  the  specialization  within 
the  city,  the  economics  of  urban  transpjort,  housing  and  public  services. 
G.R.  Walter  January-April  (3-0) 

ECON  414  (V/z)  REGIONAL  ECONOMICS 

Consideration  of  the  problem  of  regional  economic  disparities.  Theories  of 
migration,  location  and  regional  economic  growth.  Techniques  for  analyz- 
ing asptects  of  the  regional  problem,  including  cost-benefit  analysis,  regional 
accounting,  shift-share  analysis,  multiplier  analysis.  Policy  issues  relating  to 
the  problem. 

January-April  (3-0) 

ECON  416  (V/z)  COST-BENEFIT  ANALYSIS:  PRINCIPLES  AND 
APPLICATION 

Principles  of  cost-benefit  analysis  including  consideration  of  welfare  eco- 
nomics, the  treatment  of  intangibles,  non-efficiency  considerations,  time  dis- 
counting, evaluation  criteria,  uncertainty  and  risk;  selected  applications  in 
such  areas  as  human  resource  economics,  natural  resource  and  recreation 
economics,  economic  development  and  urban  planning. 

J.A.  Schofield  September-December  (3-0) 
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ECON  420  (V/2)  THEORY  OF  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

rh<*orics  of  tH'otioinit  dr\'rlopiiu'nt.  doinrsiii  policies  lor  dcvelo[)inc*nt;  iii- 
vcsimc'iu  critciia;  planning  and  financing  economic  devclopinent:  the  cole 
of  foreign  trade  and  aid  in  et  onomii  development. 

l.-I).  Pal  Januaiy-April  (3-0) 

ECON  421  (1'/2)  EUROPEAN  AND  INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC  HISTORY 

The  rise  of  capitalism  and  the  industrial  Revolution  especially  in  Western 
tiiropc-.  The  British  cx|K-riencc  and  < omparative  ratesof  growth  in  tiirope- 
an  countries,  wiith  some  attention  to  the  transference  of  industrialization 
techniques  to  non-turo|)e.ui  countries. 

(3-0) 

ECON  427  (1  ’/2)  PUBLIC  CHOICE  THEORY 

The  use  of  concepts  from  economic  tfieory  to  analyze  the  structure  and  per- 
formance of  the  public  sector,  liipics  indude  the  nature  of  public  and  packa- 
geable  goods,  demand  articulation,  political  organization,  bureaucratic 
supply  and  public  service  industry  struc  ture. 

Prerequisites:  Economics  300  or  302  or  304A.  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

R.L.  Bish  January-April  (3-0) 

ECON  430A  (formerly  one-half  of  430)  (1  Vt)  NATURAL  RESOURCE 

ECONOMICS 

An  examination  of  the  economic  principles  governing  the  use  of  natural  re- 
sources. scxrial  and  private  cost  and  the  regulation  of  natural  resource  use. 
The  economics  of  various  resource  sectors,  including  fisheries,  forests,  re- 
creation and  mining. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  300  or  302  or  304A,  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

G.R.  Walter  September-December  (3-0) 

ECON  430B  (formerly  one-half  of  430)  (1  Vz)  TOPICS  IN  NATURAL 

RESOURCE  ECONOMICS 
Seminar  on  selected  issues  in  natural  resource  economics;  rents  and  their 
appropriation,  taxation,  user’s  cost,  ecologv  and  economics,  depletion  of  en- 
ergy and  other  reserves,  transportation  economics  and  resource  exploita- 
tion. and  applications  of  cost-benefit  analysis  are  indicative  topics. 
Prerequisites:  Economics  300  oi  302  or  304A,  Economics  430A.  or  permis- 
sion of  the  Department. 

G.R.  Walter  January-April  (3-0) 

ECON  440  (3)  ADVANCED  ECONOMIC  THEORY: 

A MATHEMATICAL  APPROACH 

Selected  topics  in  advanced  economic  theory  including  general  equilibrium 
theory,  welfare  economics,  theories  of  capital  and  interest,  the  theory  of  eco- 
nomic growth.  Extensive  use  of  mathematics. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  304A/B  or  permission  of  the  Department. 

D.G.  Ferguson  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

ECON  445  (3)  ECONOMETRICS 

The  application  of  statistical  methods  in  economics  illustrated  by  represen- 
tative empirical  studies.  Problem  assignments  will  be  devoted  to  data  prep- 
aration and  the  use  of  the  computer. 

Prerequisites:  Economics  340  and  cither  Mathematics  240  or  Mathematics 
100/101  and  233A. 

L. l.  Bakony  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

ECON  470  (3)  HONOURS  SEMINAR 

Ntyi  E:  For  Honours  Students  only. 

M.  Rutherford 

ECON  495  (1  Vz  or  3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

Directed  reading  and/or  research  for  major  and  honours  students  with  first 
class  standing  in  Economics  under  the  supervision  of  a faculty  member  will- 
ing to  supervise  such  a course.  Students  may  take  this  course  for  a total  of  up 
to  three  units. 

Prerequisite;  Permission  of  the  Department 

COMMERCE 

COMM  120  (1  Vz)  PRINCIPLES  OF  ORGANIZATIONAL  BEHAVIOUR 

An  introductory  examination  of  work  organizations  and  the  behaviour  of 


individuals  within  them  Pheiionieiia  to  be  studied  nidude  organizational 
strnctnre,  organizational  environments,  group  pro<  esses,  individual  motiva- 
tion, |X‘rception,(  ommuiiKalion,  power  pro<  esses,  leadership  and  learning. 
Prerequisite;  .Second-year  standing 

SeptenilM-r-I)e(  ember.  Also  January-April  (3-0) 

COMM  251  (formerly  151)  (1’/z,  formerly  3)  FUNDAMENTALS  OF 
FINANCIAL  ACCOUNTING:  I 

I'he  analysis  and  comimmu  ation  of  financial  events  and  an  examination  ol 
the  accounting  postulates  underlying  the  preparation  and  presentation  of 
financial  statements. 

Prerequisite:  .Second-year  standing  or  permission  of  the  Department. 

.September-Dc(  ember.  Also  January-April  (3-0) 

COMM  253  (1  Vz)  FINANCIAL  ACCOUNTING 

The  review  and  extension  of  htiancial  accounting  concepts  and  their  appli- 
cation to  the  financial  statements  studied  in  ('-ommerce251  and  to  additional 
areas,  iiu  hiding  iiuomc  lax.  I he  impact  on  financial  statements  of  income 
determination,  valuation,  and  classification  alternatives.  1 he  use  offinancial 
statements  for  decisions  through  ratio  analysis. 

Prerequisite:  Commerce  2.31 

January-April  (3-0) 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Students  should  consult  the  Department  for  courses  offered  in  any  given 
year. 

ECON  500  (1  Vz)  MICROECONOMICS 

Analysis  of  methods  used  to  derive  testable  hypotheses  concerning  the  be- 
haviour of  consumers,  firms,  and  markets.  Discussion  of  theoretical  founda- 
tions of  concepts  widely  used  in  applied  economics  (c.g.,  consumer  surplus 
analysis,  the  behaviour  of  firms  under  regulatory  constraint,  production 
economics).  Readings  in  selected  areas  of  the  applications  of  microeconomic 
theory. 

('.orequisite:  Economics  504  or  equivalent. 

ECON  501  (1  Vz)  MACROECONOMICS 

Review  of  the  Keynesian  and  classical  models.  An  examination  of  the  com- 
ponent sectors  of  these  models.  Topics  may  also  include  uncertainty,  the  role 
of  lags  in  determining  time  paths  and  policy  effects,  adjustment  processes. 
Where  fKJssible,  illustrations  and  exercises  are  based  on  estimated  macroe- 
conometric models. 

ECON  502  (1  Vz)  HISTORY  AND  METHOD  OF  ECONOMICS 
Seminar  in  selected  issues  in  the  history  and  methodology  of  Economics.  To- 
pics may  range  over  the  work  of  particular  authors  or  schools,  the  problems 
of  theory  selection,  and  the  philosophy  of  science  as  applied  to  Economics. 

ECON  504A  (formerly  one-half  of  504)  (4/5)  MATHEMATICS  METHODS 

FOR  ECONOMISTS 

A survey  of  the  mathematical  methods  most  frequently  used  in  Economics. 
The  topics  covered  include:  the  calculus  of  functions  of  several  variables,  the 
properties  of  homogeneous  functions,  the  implicit  function  theorem,  matri- 
ces, systems  of  equations,  constrained  and  unconstrained  optimization,  the 
envelope  theorem,  the  general  method  of  comparative  statics. 

ECON  504B  (formerly  one-half  of  504)  (4/5)  ECONOMETRIC  METHODS 

FOR  ECONOMISTS 

A survey  of  the  econometric  techniques  used  in  economics.  Topics  covered 
include  probability  theory,  sampling  theory,  confidence  intervals,  hypothesis 
testing,  regressions  and  correlation. 

ECON  505A  (formerly  one-half  of  505)  (1  Vz)  THE  THEORY  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

A study  of  international  production  and  exchange.  T he  topics  covered  in- 
clude: the  nature  and  source  of  the  gains  from  trade;  the  determinants  of 
international  production  and  comparative  advantage;  international  factor 
mobility  and  transnational  production;  the  implications  of  market  imperfec- 
tions; trade  and  growth.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  generality  of 
theoretical  propositions  and  their  empirical  applications. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  500  or  405A  or  equivalent 

ECON  505B  (formerly  one-half  of  505)  ( 1 Vz)  THEORY  OF  TRADE  POLICY 

An  examination  of  selected  contributions  to  the  theory  of  tariffs  and  other 
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trade  restrictions,  and  an  analysis  of  trade  policy  for  the  developed  and  de- 
veloping ronntries. 

Prerequisite:  F.i'onomics  500  or  405A  or  equivalent 

ECON  506  (1  'A)  MONETARY  THEORY  AND  POLICY 
rhe  examination  of  selected  contributions  to  contemporary  monetary  the- 
ory and  policy.  Topics  to  be  considered  include  the  integration  of  value  and 
monetary  theory,  the  theory  of  demand  and  supply  of  money,  interest  rate 
and  monetary  policy. 

ECON  510  (1  'A)  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATION  AND  PUBLIC  POLICY 

Seminar  in  the  structure  and  performance  of  industrial  markets  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  problems  of  maintaining  effective  competition  in  Canada. 

ECON  512  (IV2)  URBAN  ECONOMICS 

Theory  and  policy  of  the  urban  economy.  Topics  include  the  macroecono- 
mics of  urban  growth,  stagnation  and  decline;  the  neoclassical  theory  of  the 
urban  economy;  the  economics  of  housing,  land  use,  intra  urban  location 
and  urban  environmental  quality. 

ECON  513  (I’/z)  REGIONAL  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Selected  analytical  approaches  to  regional  economic  development.  Topics 
include  theories  of  location  and  growth,  techniques  of  analysis  and  assess- 
ment of  policy  alternatives. 

ECON  515  (1’/2)  LABOUR  ECONOMICS 

Seminar  in  labour  economics  and  collective  bargaining,  including  wage  and 
employment  theory,  collective  bargaining  systems,  theory  of  labour  move- 
ment, and  public  policy  in  collective  bargaining. 

ECON  516  (1’/2)  COST  BENEFIT  ANALYSIS 

Theoretical  issues  in  project  and  program  analysis.  Selected  applications  in 
such  areas  as  human  resource  economics,  natural  resource  and  recreation 
economics,  economic  development  subnational  planning. 

ECON  517  (1'/2)  THE  ECONOMICS  OF  HEALTH 

Analysis  of  the  structure,  function  and  performance  of  the  medical  market 
with  emphasis  on  physician  and  hospital  services. 

ECON  518  (1  '/2)EC0N0MICS  OF  CRIME 

Seminar  in  theoretical  and  applied  methods  used  in  economics  models  of 
criminal  activity.  Topics  include  the  economic  model  of  criminal  behaviour, 
efficiency  aspects  of  the  branches  of  the  criminal  justice  system,  and  econo- 
metric research  relevant  to  the  held. 

ECON  519  (1’/2)  THE  ECONOMICS  OF  EDUCATION 
A discussion  of  theoretical  and  empirical  issues  in  the  demand  for  and  sup- 
ply of  education.  Topics  to  be  examined  will  include  the  consumption  and 
investment  aspects  of  the  demand  for  education,  the  optimal  supply  and 
pricing  of  education,  and  the  relationship  between  factor  input  and  output 
in  the  educational  process. 

ECON  520  (1’/2)  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Seminar  to  examine  selected  issues  in  the  theoretical  models  of  economic 
development,  factors  in  economic  development,  strategy  of  economic  plan- 
ning, and  hnancing  of  economic  development. 

ECON  521  (1’/2)  ECONOMIC  HISTORY 

Seminar  in  selected  topics  in  economic  history  including  the  approach  and 


contributions  of  “the  new  economic  history”,  theories  of  long-run  economic 
growth,  history  and  analysis  of  long-run  economic  growth  in  selected  couti- 
tries,  and  new  work  in  the  literature. 

ECON  525  (IV2)  PUBLIC  FINANCE  AND  FISCAL  POLICY 
Seminar  in  selected  topics  in  hscal  policy  and  public  hnance  including  the 
incidence  and  effects  of  taxation,  government  expenditure  programs  and 
public  debt  operations. 

ECON  530  (r/2)  ECONOMICS  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES 
Seminar  in  the  economics  of  natural  resources  including  a survey  of  relevant 
theoretical  literature  and  selected  topics  covering  problems  of  resource 
industries. 

ECON  531  (1’/2)  ENVIRONMENTAL  ECONOMICS 
Seminar  in  selected  issues  in  environmental  economics.  Topics  to  be  covered 
may  include  problems  of  externalities,  liability  rules,  various  models  of  the 
interaction  between  economic  and  environmental  processes,  measurement 
of  consumers’  surplus  in  the  case  of  environmental  goods  and  the  debate 
concerning  the  limits  to  growth. 

ECON  540  (IV2)  MATHEMATICAL  ECONOMICS 

Selected  topics  in  the  application  of  mathematics  to  economic  theory.  The 
topics  include  the  theory  of  general  economic  equilibrium  and  the  theory  of 
economic  growth. 

ECON  545  (IV2)  ECONOMETRICS 

The  general  linear  regression  model  applied  to  problems  of  heteroskedasti- 
city,  autocorrelation,  pooled  data  and  equation  systems.  Topics  include 
methods  of  dealing  with  multi  collinearity  and  prior  information  as  w'ell  as 
distributed  lag  models.  Emphasis  is  on  practical  methods  and  their  applica- 
tion to  specific  cases. 

ECON  546  (1V2)  ADVANCED  TOPICS  IN  ECONOMETRICS 

Further  study  of  selected  topics  including  Bayesian  inference,  varying  pa- 
rameter models,  non-linear  estimation  and  time  series  analysis.  Emphasis  is 
on  econometric  theory. 

ECON  550  (IVa)  SOVIET  ECONOMICS 

The  structure  and  functioning  of  Soviet  and  Eastern  European  economies. 
Theory  and  practice  of  socialist  pricing;  planning;  economic  development; 
problems  of  measurement  and  comparisons  with  Western  economies. 

ECON  555  (VA)  METHODS  OF  APPLIED  ECONOMICS 
An  intensive  investigation  of  certian  empirical  methods  widelv  used  in  ap- 
plied economics.  Topics  will  be  chosen  from  the  areas  of  forecasting,  simula- 
tion, linear  and  non-linear  programming,  input-output  analysis  data  access, 
survey  techniques  and  other  applied  methods. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  500 

ECON  570  (no  credit)  SEMINAR  IN  APPLIED  ECONOMICS 

Attendance  and  participation  in  a program  of  seminars.  The  presentation  of 
a paper  on  a research  topic  is  required.  Normallv  the  topic  will  be  related  to 
the  student’s  thesis  and  will  be  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the  stu- 
dent’s thesis  advisory  committee  (Grading:  INC  or  COM) 

ECON  595  (1’/2)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  ECONOMICS 

Individual  titles  will  be  assigned  to  each  lettered  .section  (A-Z). 

ECON  599  (4V2)  THESIS 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 


Edward  I.  Berry,  A.B.  (Wesleyan),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Calif.,  Berkeley),  Associate 
Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

Charles  Doyle.  B.A.,  M.A.  (N.Z.),  Ph.D.  (Auckland),  Professor. 

Mel  D falter,  B.A.  ((ihicago),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Calif.,  Los  Angeles),  Professor. 
Patrick  ).  (>rant,  B .A.  (Queen’s.  Belfast),  I). Phil.  (Sussex),  Professor. 

Roy  f.  i.eslie,  B.A.,  M .A.,  Ph.D.  (Manchester),  Professor. 

■Samuel  I..  Macey,  B.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  Ph.D.  (Wash.),  F.W.S.O.M.,  Professor. 
John  I)  Peter,  M.A.  (Camb),  B.A..  LL.B.,  D.l.itt.  (S.  Africa),  D.  Litt. 
(Rhodes),  Professor. 

Ste|)hen  A.C.  .Scobie,  M.A.  (St.  Andrews),  Ph.D.  (Brit.  Col.),  Professor. 
Herbert  F.  Smith,  A.B.,  A M.  (Boston),  Ph  D.  (Rutgers),  Professor. 

Henry  E.  Surnmerfield.  B A.  M.A.  (Oxf  ),  M.Litt.  (Durham),  Professor. 
Davids.  Thatcher.  B.A.  (Carnb  ).  M.A.  (McMaster),  Ph  D.  (Alta.),  Professor. 
Lionel  .Adey,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Birm  ),  Ph.D.  (Leicester),  (iert.  Ed.  (London),  As- 


sociate Pr<tfessor. 

William  Benzie,  M.A..  M.Ed.,  Ph.D.  (Aberdeen),  .Associate  Professor. 
Michael  R.  Best,  B.A.,  Ph  D.  (Adelaide),  Associate  Professor. 

I homas  R.  Cleary,  B.A.  (Queen’s  Coll.),  M..A.,  Ph  D.  (Princeton),  Associate 
Professor. 

Anthony  S.G.  Edwards,  B.A.  (Reading).  M.A.  (McMaster),  Ph.D.  (London). 
Associate  Professor. 

Anthony  B.  England,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Manchester).  Ph  D (Yale).  Associate 
Professor. 

Bryan  N.S.  Gooch,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  Ph  D.  (London),  A.R.C.  T.  (Tor.), 
L.  I.C.L.,  F.  T.C.L.  (London),  .Associate  Professor.  (On  study  leave 
1983-84.) 

John  G.  Hayman,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Oxf.),  M.A.  (Cornell),  Ph  D.  (Northwestern). 
Associate  Professor  and  Director  of  Graduate  Programs. 
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Aniliom  U |i  ulms  M.A  ((..inil>.)  I’h.l).  (Calil.,  I4<  i U lt) ),  Asscx  iau 
I’lotl  ssol 

Carol  V |<>lin«)M.  14  \ (Coll  of  St  ( .iiIk  tImc),  M A (M.ir(|U<-tlc).  M I A. 

(Iowa).  Ph  1>  (llriMol).  \sM><  iai(  PioIcsmh 
Panina  |.  Koslor.  14. A.  (I4nl.  Col.),  M.A.  (Calil.,  Bcrkdev),  Ph  D.  (l-ondoii). 
.\.ssoii,il(  Pi  oil  isoi. 

Biinoii  O Kmih.  14. .\  (14rit  Col  ),  Pli.D  (Calil.,  14ii  kcicy),  Assorialc 
Proli’.ssoi. 

RoIh  iI  C.  l.,iwmuf.  M A (C  \ 14  ),  Ph  D (W'isi.)  Assouan-  Piotcssoi. 

Gram  MiOtnioiul,  C D , M A.  (Sask  ) Assorialr  Protcssoi. 

Vidor  A NeiilVldl.  14  A.  (14ril  Col  ).  Ph  D.  (Ill  ).  Assorian-  Pmlcssor. 

Colin  I Partridge.  14  A (Noll  ),  la  ri  I d.  (Condon).  Ph.D  (Noll  ).  .Assonalc 
Professor 

ConslaiKC  M Rooke,  14  A.  (.SniilhColl  ) M.A.  ( Inlanc),  Ph  D.  (N.  Carolina). 
•Assoiiale  Prolessoi. 

Robert  M.  Si  holer,  K A (Bellarniine),  M.A  , Ph  D.  (lailo  ),  AssiKiale 
Professor. 

Terry  G.  Sherwood,  B.A.  (Ore.),  M.A.,  Ph  D.  (Calif . Berkeley),  Associate 
Professor. 

Nelson  C.  Sniilh,  B.,\.  (Princeton),  M.A.  1.  (Oberhn).  Ph.D,  (Wash  ).  .Associ- 
ate Professor  and  Direcloi,  Language  Program  and  First  Year 
English. 

Reginald  C.  lerry,  B..A.  (Leicester),  M .A.  (Bristol),  Ph.D.  (London),  Associ- 
ate Protcssoi. 

Bruce  E.  Wallis,  B..A.  (Rutgers),  M.A.  (Harvard),  Ph.D.  (Princeton),  Associ- 
ate Professor. 

Frevor  L.  Williams,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Manchester),  Ph.D.  (Wales),  Associate 
Professor. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

For  information  on  studies  leading  to  the  M .A.  and  Ph  D.  degrees,  sec 
page  207,  for  graduate  courses,  sec  page  71. 

GENERAL,  MAJOR  AND  HONOURS  PROGRAMS 
Prerequisites 

Students  are  referred  to  the  Tniversity’s  regulations  concerning  the  Eng- 
lish Requirement  on  page  1 3.  and  to  the  remarks  about  First  Year  English  on 
the  next  page. 

The  prerequisite  for  all  English  courses  numbered  200  and  above  is  3 
units  of  first  year  English.  Fhis  prerequisite  may  be  satisfied  by  two  courses 
taken  from  English  115,  116,  121,  122;  or  b)  three  units  of  appropriate 
transfer  credit  in  English.  However,  with  permission  of  the  Department, 
some  students  may  take  200  level  courses  in  their  first  year.  Second  year  stu- 
dents may  take  courses  numbered  300  and  above,  but  will  be  required  to 
meet  the  normal  standards  of  senior  courses. 

Every  student  is  required  to  own  a gixxl  dictionary,  e.g..  The  Concise  Oxford 
Dictionary,  The  American  College  Dictionary,  Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary,  Dictio- 
nary of  Canadian  English.  The  Senior  Dictionary,  The  Random  Home  Dictionary  of 
the  English  Language  (College  F.dition). 

General 

Students  wishing  to  lake  F.nglish  as  one  of  the  fields  of  concentration  in 
their  General  program  should  lake  in  their  First  Year:  3 units  from  English 
115,  116,  121.  or  122;  Second  Year:  F.nglish  200, 201 , 202,  or  203;  Third  and 
Fourth  A'ears:  a total  of  9 units  in  F.nglish  courses  numbered  350  and  above. 
Students  desiring  advice  about  their  choice  ol  courses  are  invited  to  sec  the 
secretary  ol  the  Department,  who  will  arrange  consultation  with  Depart- 
mental advisers. 

Major 

Majors  arc  required  to  lake  a total  of  1 5 units  in  English  at  the  senior  level, 
of  which  9 units  arc  to  be  chosen  from  the  Course  Structure,  and  an  addi- 
tional 6 units  from  courses  numbered  350  and  above.  Normally  at  least  1 2 of 
these  15  units  should  be  completed  at  the  University  of  Victoria,  and  no 
more  than  6 units  should  Ik*  from  variable  content  courses  (353,  362,  372, 
385,  388,  391,  392,  393,  394,  395,  425,  426,  448). 

Course  Structure  for  English  Major: 

(a)  At  least  one  course  (3  units)  from:  200. 201 , 202.  203.  Students  planning 
to  major  in  F.nglish  arc  strongly  recommended  to  lake  English  200. 

(b)  At  least  3 units  from  351,  352,  366.  369. 

(c)  At  least  1 Vi  units  in  addition  to  (b)  requirements,  from  courses  in  litera- 
ture before  1700:  351.  352.  353,  354,  .359,  360,  361.  362,  ,363,  364, 
366.369,  410,  442,  443. 


Edward  R.  /leilow,  B.A.  (Dakota  Wesleyant,  M.A.  (Boston),  Ph  I).  (Wash  ), 
AssiH  iate  Prolessoi. 

Gerald  V Baillargeoii.  14. A..  M.A.  (Windsor),  Ph  D,  (Bin  (.of).  Visiting  As- 
sistant Prolessoi  (September  1982-April  1983), 

Diane  Edwards.  14  A.  (Roi  hesier),  M.A.,  PhD.  (Pi  niieion). Assistant 
Piolessor. 

Margei)  Fee.  14. .A.,  M A.  (A'oi  k),  Ph.D  ( loi.),  A’isiiing  .Assistant  Piolessoi 
(September  1 982- April  1983). 

George  II.  Forbes,  B.A.  (Bril. Col.),  M A , Phil.M  Clot.),  Assislaiil  Prolessor 

riiomas  Michael  Joyce,  B.A.  (Mc.Master),  .M.A.  (Aiadia),  PhD  (Alla  ),  X'lsil- 
ing  .Assistant  Professor  (September  1982-Jnly  1983). 

I.;iwrcnce  M Mathews,  14  A.,  M .A.  (Carleton).  Ph  D.  (Bril.  Col  ),  \'isiliiig  .As- 
sistant Professor  (September  1982-April  1983). 

judilh  1.  Mitchell,  B .A.,  M .A.  (.Sask  ),  Ph  D.  (Alla  ),  .Assistant  Professor. 

|ohn  |.  Fucker,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Tor.),  B.Lil.  (0x1),  Ph  D.  ( loi.).  Assistant 
Prolessor. 

Laura  Bain.  B.A.,  M.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  V'isiting  Leiturer  (.SepiemiK-r  1982- 
April  198.3). 

Mark  Baker,  B .A,,  M.A.,  M.Phil.  ((Columbia).  Visiting  Lecturer  (.September 
1982-April  198.3). 

Hendrick  lliK'kema,  B.A.  (S.  Fraser),  V'isiting  Lecturer,  Correctional  Fdnca- 
tion  Program  (1982-83). 

Peter  |.  Murphy,  B.A.,  .M  .A.  (Bril.  Col.),  Ph.D.  (Reading),  Visiting  Lecturer, 
Correctional  Education  Program  (1982-83). 

|.  Brent  Thompson,  B.A.,  M..A.  (Bril.  Col),  V'isiting  Lccturei  (Sepiember 
1982-Apiil  198.3). 

Jean  A.  Butler.  B.A..  M.A.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Administrative  Olficer  and  Part-time 
Lecturer. 


(d)  At  least  Wi  units  from  courses  in  literature  covering  the  period  1700- 
1800:  372,  373,  .374,  375,  376. 

(e)  At  least  IVc  units  from  literature  1800-1900:  ,382,  383,  384,  385,  386, 
387,  427,  428. 

(f)  At  least  1 Vi  units  Irom  Twentieth  Century  Canadian,  American,  oi  Brit- 
ish Literature:  388,  429,  431,  433,  434,  436,  437,  439,  4;50,  451.  452. 
453,  457. 

no  i'e;  Students  who  have  credit  for  courses  in  English  not  now  included 
in  the  Calendar  should  see  the  Director  ol  the  .Major  Program  for  advice 
in  following  the  course  structure. 

The  Department  strongly  recommends  that  students  inajoring  m 
English  have  a reading  knowledge  of  a second  language  and/or  that 
they  take  courses  in  literature  in  translation  of  another  culture.  Stu- 
dents planning  any  post-graduate  work  are  reminded  that  graduate 
schools  generally  require  competence  in  at  least  one  language  other 
than  English. 

Honours 

The  Honours  Program  allows  students  of  proven  ability  to  study  Eng- 
lish language  and  literature  more  intensively  than  is  possible  in  the  Ma- 
jor or  General  Programs.  W'hile  enjoying  a comprehensive  course 
structure.  Honours  students  also  participate  in  special  seminars  and  re- 
ceive the  guidance  of  individual  tutors  in  connection  with  English  490/ 
491  and  499.  .Students  who  take  a special  interest  in  English  language  or 
literature,  or  who  arc  contemplating  post-graduate  study  in  Finglish.arc 
strongly  advised  to  enrol  in  Honours  rather  than  in  the  General  or  Ma- 
jor Program.  An  English  Honours  degree  is  valuable  for  anv  career  de- 
manding clear  thinking  and  writing. 

Normally  Honours  students  will  follow  this  pattern: 

Eirst  Year:  English  I2I,  122  (English  200  may  also  be  taketi  in  the  first 
year  with  permission  of  the  Department). 

Second  Year:  English  200,  345,  plus  some  electives  (e.g.  Classics.  Histo- 
ry, Philosophy)  and/or  some  upper  level  English  courses,  with  reference 
to  the  course  structure  given  below.  Students  may  take  English  345  in 
their  third  year,  but  this  option  tends  to  limit  one's  Hexibilitv  in  choosing 
elective  courses  in  the  third  and  fourth  years.  For  the  same  reason,  it  is 
also  to  a student's  advantage  to  begin  work  on  the  second  language  re- 
quirement by  the  beginning  of  the  second  year. 

Third  and  Fourth  Years:  Prerequisites  for  admission  to  Third  Year  Hon- 
ours include  a first  or  high  second  class  grade  in  English  200  or  English 
345  and  the  approval  of  the  Department.  Honours  students  must  pre- 
sent at  least  24  units  of  English  courses  numbered  345  and  above,  to  be 
distributed  according  to  the  following  course  structure: 

(a)  English  440,  445  (Third  V'ear  Honours  courses,  1 Vi  units  each); 

(b)  English  446,  499  (Fourth  Year  Honours  courses,  1 Vi  units  each); 

(c)  English  351  (The  Canlerhury  Tales): 
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(d)  Either  English  366  (Shakespeare  Survey,  3 units)  or  English  360  (Special 
Studies  in  Shakespeare,  1 'A  units); 

(e)  At  least  1 V2  additional  units  from  the  period  before  1600:  352, 353, 354, 
359,  360,  361,  362,  363,  364,  369,  410,  442,  443; 

(f)  At  least  I'/s  units  from  the  period  1660-1800:  372,  373,  374,  375,  376; 

(g)  At  least  1 1/2  units  of  British  literature  from  the  period  from  1800-1900: 
382,  383,  384,  385,  386,  387; 

♦(h)  At  least  1 V2  units  from  20th-century  British  literature:  388,  433,  434, 
436,  437; 

*(i)  At  least  1 ‘/2  units  from  American  literature:  425,  426,  427,  428,  429, 
431,437; 

*(j)  At  least  l‘/2  units  from  Canadian  literature:  448,  450,  451,  452,  453, 
457; 

(k)  Electives:  at  least  4‘/2  units  (or  6 units,  if  English  360  has  been  taken  in- 
stead of  English  366)  from  English  Department  courses  numbered  345 
and  above. 

* These  area  requirements  will  be  waived  if  a student  has  completed  English 
201  (h),  English  202  (j),  or  English  203  (i).  Students  may  then  apply  the  freed 
units  to  senior  electives  in  English. 

At  the  end  of  the  Fourth  Year,  there  will  be  an  interview  at  which  students 
will  defend  their  projects  undertaken  for  English  499. 

Counselling 

The  programs  of  Honours  students  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Di- 
rector of  Honours  Programs,  and  the  choice  of  electives  is  subject  to  modifi- 
cation in  light  of  the  student’s  entire  program.  Special  counselling  for 
students  entering  the  Honours  Program,  as  well  as  for  those  already  en- 
rolled in  it,  is  available  from  the  Director,  who  should  be  consulted  as  soon  as 
a student  develops  an  interest  in  the  Program. 

Second  Language  Requirement 

English  Honours  students  must  demonstrate  knowledge  of  a language 
other  than  English.  Normally  the  language  will  be  one  that  has  an  important 
literary  or  historical  bearing  on  the  study  of  English,  such  as  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  Italian,  German,  Russian  or  Spanish;  a student  may  petition,  howev- 
er, to  substitute  another  language  such  as  Chinese  or  Japanese.  Students  may 
fulfill  the  requirement  in  two  ways: 

(a)  by  completing  successfully  six  units  of  university  credit  in  the  study  of 
the  language  (this  method  is  recommended  for  all  students,  particularly 
those  intending  to  pursue  post-graduate  study); 

(b)  by  passing  a translation  examination  set  and  marked  by  the  appropriate 
language  department  (normally  these  examinations  are  available  only 
to  students  who  have  completed  one  year  of  university  work  in  the 
language). 

Standing  at  Graduation 

An  Honours  degree  is  either  First  or  Second  Class.  A First  Class  degree 
requires  a first  class  graduating  average  (6.50  and  above)  and  at  least  a B -I-  in 
English  499  (the  Graduating  Essay).  If  an  Honours  student  has  a first  class 
graduating  average  but  has  scored  lower  than  B + in  English  499,  the  stu- 
dent will  be  given  the  option  of  receiving  Second  Class  Honours  or  a First 
Class  Major.  A Second  Class  Honours  degree  requires  a second  class  gradu- 
ating average  (3.50  to  6.49)  with  at  least  B - in  English  499. 

Courses  In  May-June 

Courses  may  be  offered  in  May-june  at  the  discretion  of  the  Department. 
These  courses,  normally  offered  only  to  major  and  honours  students,  consist 
of  individual  tutorials.  Students  must  demonstrate  both  a competence  to 
lake  such  a course  (third  and  fourth  year  standing  with  a G.P.A.  of  5.50  or 
better  in  the  previous  year)  and  the  need  for  such  a course  to  complete  their 
programs.  Variable-content  courses  and  composition  courses  shall  not  be 
permissible  as  May-june  courses.  Requests  for  a May-june  course  shall  be 
made  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Director  of  Major  Programs  or  the  Director 
of  Honours  Programs,  as  applicable. 

Directed  Reading 

English  490  and  491  (Directed  Reading)  are  tutorials  of  l'/2  units  each 
which  are  set  up  by  students  and  individual  instructors  and  approved  by  the 
Director  of  Major  Programs  or  the  Director  of  Honours  Programs  an</ by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department.  Only  students  with  Honours  standing  or  a 
G.P.A.  of  6.00  or  better  may  be  allowed  to  pursue  studies  in  Directed 
Reading. 

Course  Challenge 

The  English  Department  does  not  permit  students  to  gain  credit  by  course 
challenge;  students  may,  however,  apply  for  advanced  standing. 


Suggested  Electives 

The  Department  encourages  its  students  to  take  elective  courses  support- 
ive to  their  General,  Major  or  Honours  programs.  In  making  their  choice  of 
electives,  students  may  wish  to  give  special  consideration  to  relevant  courses 
in  Anthropology  (e.g.  Anthropology  200),  Classics  (e.g.  Classics  100,  200), 
Creative  Writing.  History  (e.g.  History  220, 230),  History  in  Art  (e.g.  History 
in  Art  120,  221),  Linguistics,  Music  (e.g.  Music  110),  Philosophy  (e.g.  Philos- 
ophy 100,  102,  238),  Political  Science,  Psychology,  Sociology,  Theatre  (e.g. 
Theatre  100),  and  courses  in  the  literature  of  other  languages. 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 

yVith  the  exception  of  first-year  courses  and  English  200,  specific  reading  lists  for 
each  course  may  be  obtained  from  the  instructor  or  the  Department  office  before  or 
during  registration  week. 

FIRST  YEAR 

For  students  who  achieve  satisfactory  standing  in  the  British  Columbia 
English  Placement  Test  or  the  Scholarship  Examination  in  English  Composi- 
tion, the  English  Department  offers  First  Year  courses,  all  of  which  pay  at- 
tention to  the  need  of  students  to  acquire  proficiency  in  writing.  Students 
who  wish,  in  addition  to  the  study  of  comptosition,  to  take  a balanced  pro- 
gram of  literature  should  enrol  in  English  121  in  the  First  Term  and  122  in 
the  Second;  students  who  would  prefer  a more  intensive  study  of  expository 
writing  should  take  English  1 15  in  the  First  Term  and  1 16  in  the  Second.  At 
least  3 units  of  credit  in  First  Year  English  are  prerequisite  to  future  work  in 
the  Department. 

Students  w’ho  do  not  achieve  an  acceptable  standing  on  the  British  Colum- 
bia English  Placement  Test  or  the  Scholarship  Examination  in  English  Com- 
position, must  register  in  English  099  for  the  First  Term  and  in  English  115 
for  the  Second  Term.  A student  in  English  099  may  not  take  any  other  Eng- 
lish course  until  he  has  completed  099.  Those  who  fail  English  099  in  the 
First  Term  must  repeat  the  course  in  the  Second  Term.  If  such  students  fail 
the  course  again,  they  may  repeat  it  only  in  the  subsequent  summer  session; 
should  they  not  do  so,  or  do  so  and  fail,  they  will  normally  be  denied  ptermis- 
sion  to  return  to  the  University  in  any  future  session  until  they  have  demon- 
strated the  required  level  of  competence  in  English.  Such  denials  are  subject 
to  appeal  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Admission  and  Re-registration. 

In  exceptional  circumstances,  students  with  English  099  may  take  English 
1 16  in  the  second  term. 

No  student  may  take  more  than  one  First  Year  English  course  in  his  first 
term.  However,  students  may  take  3 units  of  First  Year  English  in  the  second 
term  with  the  permission  of  the  Director  of  the  Language  Program. 

The  department  does  not  allow  supplemental  examinations  in  English 
099  or  in  courses  at  the  100  level. 

note:  The  normal  sequences  for  first  year  English  are  115/116  or  I2I/122. 
Permission  of  the  Department  is  required  for  any  other  combination.  Com- 
pletion of  either  sequence  qualifies  a student  to  register  for  further  courses 
in  the  Department. 

ENGL  099  (formerly  111)  (0)  REMEDIAL  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 

(3  fee  units) 

A remedial  course  in  expository  writing  required  of  those  who  fail  the  Eng- 
lish Placement  Test.  A workshop  approach  will  be  used  to  provide  instruc- 
tion and  drill  in  the  fundamentals  of  reading  comprehension  and 
composition,  including  grammar,  mechanics,  sentence  structure,  para- 
graphing, and  vocabulary.  Those  students  required  to  register  in  this  course 
may  not  take  another  English  course  until  they  have  completed  099.  Limited 
space  may  be  available  for  other  students  with  difficulties  in  writing  who  may 
be  placed  in  the  course  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Eng- 
lish. (Grading:  COM,  N or  F) 

Sepiember-December.  Also  January-April  (3-0) 

ENGL  115  (I’/a)  COLLEGE  COMPOSITION 

An  examination  of  composition  and  English  prose.  In  addition  to  the  study 
of  prose,  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  writing  and  documenting  of  research 
papers,  to  logical  thinking  in  exposition,  and  to  the  effective  presentation  of 
ideas  in  exposition. 

Prerequisite:  None,  but  see  note  above 

September- December.  Also  January-April  (3-0) 

ENGL  116  (IVz)  INTRODUCTION  TO  LITERATURE 

A smdy  of  prose  fiction,  poetry,  and  drama,  with  attention  to  the  writing  of 
critical  essays.  Students  will  be  assigned  a minimum  of  four  essays.  Not  otten 
to  students  with  credit  in  English  121  or  122. 
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Prcrcuuisile:  None,  but  see  note  alK)ve 

Jaiiuary-April  (3-0) 


ENGL  121  (^V^)  LITERATURE:  PROSE  FICTION 

A study  of  literary  genres,  focusing  upon  the  Short  Story  and  the  Novel,  with 
attention  to  the  writing  of  critical  essays.  Students  will  be  assigned  a mini- 
mum of  four  essays. 

Prerequisite:  None;  but  see  note  above 

September-December  (3-0) 

ENGL  122  (1’/z)  LITERATURE:  POETRY  AND  DRAMA 

A study  of  literary  genres,  focusing  upon  Poetry  and  Drama,  with  attention 
to  the  writing  of  critical  essays.  Students  will  be  assigned  a minimum  of  four 
essays. 

Prerequisite;  None,  but  see  note  above 

January-April  (3-0) 


SECOND  YEAR 


At  least  3 units  of  credit  in  First  Year  English  are  prerequisite  to  future 
work  in  the  Department. 

ENGL  200  (3)  BRITISH  LITERATURE  FROM  THE  AGE  OF  CHAUCER 
TO  THE  ROMANTIC  PERIOD 

Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  works  by  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Marlowe, 
Shakespeare,  Donne,  Milton,  Dryden,  Swift,  Pope,  Fielding,  Johnson,  Blake, 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Keats  and  Austen. 

Open  to  all  students  who  do  not  have  credit  in  English  204  or  205,  but 
strongly  recommended  to  those  who  wish  to  major  in  honour  in  English. 

Texts:  The  Norton  Anthology  of  English  Literature  (2  vols.);  other  texts  to  be  an- 
nounced September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

ENGL  201  (3)  STUDIES  IN  MODERN  LITERATURE 

The  emphasis  will  be  upon  themes  important  in  20th  century  literature. 

Authors  to  be  studied  may  include  Shakespeare,  Joyce,  Forster,  Fitzgerald, 
Hardy,  Hemingpvay,  Camus,  Cary,  Beckett,  Lawrence,  Conrad,  Tolkien,  Bel- 
low, TS.  Eliot. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

ENGL  202  (formerly  238)  (3)  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  CANADIAN 

LITERATURE 

Major  authors  and  themes  in  Canadian  literature;  the  course  will  deal  pri- 
marily with  20th-century  writers. 

September-April  (3-0) 

ENGL  203  (3)  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

A survey  designed  for  both  those  who  will  continue  in  American  studies  and 
those  who  will  not.  Emphasis  is  on  the  continuity  of  the  American  literary 
tradition.  Readings  from  the  set  text  will  be  chosen  by  the  instructor  and 
supplemented  by  additional  readings  in  the  major  writers  such  as  Whitman, 
Hawthorne,  Twain,  Henry  James,  Faulkner. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

ENGL  215  (1  Va.  formerly  3)  THE  WRITING  OF  EXPOSITORY  PROSE 

This  course  pays  attention  to  the  styles  and  methods  of  non-fiction  prose 
writing.  It  focuses  on  the  development  and  critical  analysis  of  the  student's 
own  writing  through  numerous  and  extensive  written  assignments  and 
through  the  study  of  the  techniques  employed  by  other  writers.  The  course 
is  open  to  all  students,  but  of  special  relevance  to  those  going  into  the  teach- 
ing profession.  Classes  will  be  limited  to  20  students.  Not  open  to  students 
with  credit  for  English  300. 

September-December.  Also  January-April  (3-0) 


ENGL  225  (1  Va)  TECHNICAL  COMMUNICATIONS:  WRITTEN  AND 
VERBAL 

Intended  to  assist  students  who  plan  careers  in  business,  government,  publit 
service  and  research  institutiotis,  the  course  is  designed  tf>  improve  written 
and  oral  communication  skills  in  a work  environment.  Its  practical  basis, 
which  rc*quircs  the  preparation  of  business  letters,  internal  memoranda  and 
reports,  is  supplemented  by  a theoretkal  outline  of  basic  communication 
within  an  organizational  structure.  The  course  offers  experience  of  both  in- 
dividual and  group  problem-solving. 

Prerequisite:  3 units  of  first  year  English  or  permission  of  Department. 
Classes  limited  to  16 

Septemljer-Decemlzer.  Also  January-April  (3-0) 

ENGL  250  (1  Vz)  CONTEXTS  OF  LITERATURE 

T his  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  relationships  between  literature  and 
other  aspects  of  our  culture. 

Students  may  take  English  250  for  a maximum  of  3 units  of  credit. 
Prerequisite:  3 units  of  first  year  English 

No  i e:  T his  course  is  primarily  designed  as  an  elective  for  students  not  in- 
tending to  major  in  English. 


This  year: 

Section  A:The  Revolt  Against  Nature  in  Art,  Music  and  Literature,  1890- 
1914 

At  the  end  of  the  Victorian  era,  a sudden  revulsion  toward  the  old  standards 
for  art  completely  overturned  Victorian  gentility  and  ushered  in  the  modern 
era.  This  course  will  investigate  all  the  major  painters  and  writers  who 
brought  about  that  change  and  some  of  the  minor  figures  as  well.  The  roots 
of  the  movement  will  be  traced  back  to  Poe,  the  earliest  Impressionist  paint- 
ers, and  Debussy  and  Ravel;  the  course  will  also  consider  some  of  the  late 
Expressionist  painters,  musicians,  and  writers  who  followed  the  movement 
(Klee,  Chagall.  Kandinsky;  Gertrude  Stein,  Eugene  O’Neill;  Bartok,  Hinde- 
mith, Stravinsky). 

H.F.  Smith  .September-December  (3-0) 

Section  B;  Some  Versions  of  Utopia 

The  course  will  first  look  at  the  two  obvious  historial  precedents  for  Utopian 
works,  Plato’s  Republic  and  More’s  Utopia.  It  will  then  take  up  chronologically 
a selection  of  20th  century  fictional  works  in  English.  T he  central  emphasis 
of  the  course  will  be  upon  the  question  of  Utopia  versus  anti-Utopia  and  the 
further  question  of  the  concept  of  man  that  underlies  any  given  Utopian 
vision. 

E.R.  Zietlow  January-April  (3-0) 


THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEARS 


1 unit  courses  are  numbered  350  and  above  for  convenience,  and  are  at 
the  same  level  as  upper-level  courses  numbered  400  and  above. 

ENGL  301  (3)  CHILDREN’S  LITERATURE 

Oral  and  written  works  that  form  part  of  children’s  imaginative  experience; 
folk-tales,  picture-books,  poems,  stories,  and  novels  are  discussed  in  their 
scKial,  psychological,  political,  and  moral  contexts.  The  approach  may  be 
historical-critical  or  cross-cultural. 

This  course  and  Education  34 1 offer  inter-changeable  credit  in  the  Interme- 
diate Language  Arts  area  of  the  Faculty  of  Education.  English  301  offers 
credit  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  only  as  a free  elective,  under  the 
conditions  specified  on  page  31  (Other  courses  outside  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science). 

Texts:  List  available  on  application  to  the  Department  of  English 

(Not  offered)  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 
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ENGL  302  (1  Vs  formerly  3)  LITERARY  APPROACHES  TO  CHILDHOOD 

AND  ADOLESCENCE 

The  course  explores  literary  works,  mainly  of  the  20th  century,  that  drama- 
tize adult  attitudes  to  children  and  the  behaviour  of  young  persons  during 
childhood  and  adolescence,  in  the  context  of  relevant  theories  concerning 
child  development.  The  approach  is  cross-cultural.  Supplementary  film  or 
other  material  will  be  used  as  available. 

L.Adey  January-April  (3-0) 

ENGL  345  (3)  PRACTICAL  CRITICISM 

A seminar  designed  to  sharpen  reactions  to  a writer’s  style,  and  to  examine 
how  the  design  of  his  thoughts  creates  his  meaning.  Discussions  centre  upon 
the  way  a particular  poem,  novel  or  play  works  in  its  details  and  in  its  overall 
patterning.  Prospective  Honours  students  are  strongly  advised  to  take  this 
course  in  their  Second  Year.  Students  will  be  allowed  to  select  this  course  only 
if  they  have  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  Honours. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

ENGL  351  (1  Yz)  THE  CANTERBURY  TALES 

An  introductory  study  of  Chaucer’s  poetry  focusing  specifically  on  The  Can- 
terbury Tales. 

September-December  (3-0) 

ENGL  352  (IVz)  CHAUCER  STUDIES 

A survey  of  Chaucer’s  poetry  exclusive  of  The  Canterbury  Tales,  notably  Troilus 
and  Criseyde,  The  Book  of  the  Duchess,  The  House  of  Fame,  The  Parliament  of 
Fowles,  and  the  short  p)oems. 

Prerequisite:  English  351 

A.W.  Jenkins  January-April  (3-0) 

ENGL  353  (^V^)  STUDIES  IN  MEDIEVAL  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

A study  of  the  major  literary  works  and  genres  of  the  medieval  period  (ex- 
cluding Chaucer).  The  course  will  centre  on  specific  genres  (romance,  dra- 
ma, lyric,  etc.),  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor,  with  annual  advertisement. 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

ENGL  354  (IVz)  OLD  AND  MIDDLE  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  IN 
TRANSLATION 

A survey  of  English  literary  texts  of  the  Middle  Ages;  selections  will  range 
from  Beowulf  to  medieval  lyrics,  morality  plays,  and  romances,  as  well  as  ma- 
jor works  by  the  Gawain  poet,  Langland,  and  the  Scots  poets.  The  survey 
does  not  include  Chaucer. 

R.F.  Leslie  January-April  (3-0) 

ENGL  359  (formerly  part  of  419)  (IVz)  RENAISSANCE  LITERATURE 

Major  non-dramatic  literature  of  the  16th  Century. 

Not  open  for  credit  to  students  with  credit  in  English  419 

Texts:  Sidney’s  Defence  of  Poesy;  More’s  Utopia  and  Bacon’s  New  Atlantis;  lyrics 
by  Sidney  and  other  Elizabethans;  and  a substantial  selection  from  The  Faerie 
Queene  (editions  to  be  announced) 

E.l.  Berry  January-April  (3-0) 

ENGL  360  (1  Vz)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  SHAKESPEARE 

Intensive  study  of  a few  plays,  with  emphasis  on  related  critical  issues.  Stu- 
dents intending  to  take  this  course  must  have  a good  knowledge  of  Shake- 
sp>eare’s  work. 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

ENGL  361  (IVz)  THE  METAPHYSICAL  POETS 

Major  emphasis  will  be  on  Donne,  Herbert,  Marvell,  Vaughan  and  Tra- 
herne. Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  secular  love  lyric,  as  well  as  to  the 
influence  of  Christian  theology  and  related  philosophical  traditions. 

(May  not  be  offered  1984-85) 

T.G.  Sherwood 


ENGL  362  (IVz)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  RENAISSANCE  LITERATURE 

A study  of  major  literary  works,  genres,  or  themes  of  the  English  Renais- 
sance chosen  by  the  instructor,  with  annual  advertisement.  Emphasis  will  be 
on  non-dramatic  works. 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

ENGL  363  (IVz)  MAGIC,  SCIENCE  & RELIGION  IN  RENAISSANCE 
LITERATURE 

A study  of  late  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  literature  in  light  of  the 
interrelationships  between  contemporary  magic,  science,  and  theology.  A 
good  deal  of  attention  will  be  paid  to  this  background,  but  the  ultimate  pur- 
pose of  the  course  is  the  fuller  understanding  of  the  literary  texts  them- 
selves. Authors  to  be  studied  include  Marlowe,  Shakespeare,  Donne, 
Jonson,  Bacon,  Browne,  Vaughan,  Burton,  and  Milton. 

(Not  offered;  intend  to  offer  1984-85)  (3-0) 

ENGL  364  (IVz)  ELIZABETHAN  AND  JACOBEAN  DRAMA 

Main  emphasis  is  on  such  major  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  dramatists  as 
Marlowe,  Webster,  Jonson,  Middleton  and  Ford. 

P.J.  Grant  September-December  (3-0) 

ENGL  366  (formerly  413)  (3)  SHAKESPEARE  SURVEY 

Lectures  on  the  development  of  Shakespeare’s  art  in  the  histories,  comedies 
and  tragedies. 

M.D.  Faber,  B.O.  Kurth  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

ENGL  369  (formerly  part  of  419)  (1  Vz)  MILTON:  MAJOR  POETRY  AND 

SELECTED  PROSE 

Not  ojjen  for  credit  to  students  with  credit  in  English  419 

(Not  offered;  intend  to  offer  1984-85)  (3-0) 

ENGL  372  (IVz)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  18TH  CENTURY  LITERATURE 

A study  of  a major  aspect  of  literature  in  the  century.  The  specific  focus  of 
the  course  will  be  determined  by  the  instructor  and  advertised  annually. 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

ENGL  373  (IVz)  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  RESTORATION 
PERIOD:  1660-1700 

Poetry,  prose  and  drama  (excluding  Milton’s)  produced  between  the  Resto- 
ration of  Charles  II  in  1660  and  the  close  of  the  17th  century;  particular 
emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  Dryden  and  Restoration  Comedy. 

Not  Often  to  students  with  credit  for  English  37 1 

January-April  (3-0) 

ENGL  374  (IVz)  SWIFT,  POPE,  AND  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE 
AUGUSTAN  AGE:  1701-1745 

An  intensive  study  of  the  great  age  of  English  satire,  with  particular  empha- 
sis on  Swift,  Pope  and  the  other  satirists  of  the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne  and  the 
first  two  Georges. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  English  420 

H.E.  Summerfield  September-December  (3-0) 

ENGL  375  (IVz)  JOHNSON,  BLAKE  AND  THE  LATER  18TH  CENTURY 

Literature  of  the  later  18th  century,  with  particular  emphasis  on  Samuel 
Johnson  and  his  circle,  William  Blake,  and  the  poetry  of  “sensibility”. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  English  370 

H.E.  Summerfield  January-April  (3-0) 

ENGL  376  (formerly  423)  (3)  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  BRITISH  NOVEL 

IN  THE  17TH  AND  18TH  CENTURIES 

Main  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  1 8th  century  novel  — with  some  attention  to 
the  social  and  intellectual  background  of  the  period,  when  this  appears  to 
illuminate  the  novels. 


September-December  (3-0) 


September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 
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ENGL  382  (formerly  one-half  of  430)  (V/a)  THE  ROMANTIC  PERIOD:  I 
Studies  in  Wordsworth  and  Cadcridge. 

A.B.  England  Septcmbcr-Decembcr  (3-0) 

ENGL  383  (formerly  one-half  of  430)  (1  Vi)  THE  ROMANTIC  PERIOD:  II 

Studies  in  Keats,  Shelley,  and  Byron. 

A B,  England  January-April  (3-0) 

ENGL  384  (formerly  424)  (3)  THE  BRITISH  NOVEL  IN  THE  19TH 

CENTURY 

Authors  to  be  studied  may  include  Mary  Shelley,  Austen,  Scott,  Bronlg,  Dis- 
raeli, Collins,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Eliot,  Trollope,  Meredith,  Hardy,  Butler, 
and  Stevenson. 

R.C.  Terry  Septembcr-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

ENGL  385  (1V2)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  19TH  CENTURY  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 

A study  of  a specific  theme,  problem  or  author  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  sftecific  topic  will  be  determined  by  the  instructor  and  advertised 
annually. 

This  year:  Victorian  Tales  of  Terror 

R.C.  Terry  January-April  (3-0) 

ENGL  386(1  V2)  VICTORIAN  POETRY  AND  THOUGHT:  I 

Studies  in  Tennyson  and  Arnold,  with  additional  readings  from  such  prose 

writers  as  Mill,  Carlyle,  and  Newman. 

J.G.  Hayman  September-December  (3-0) 

ENGL  387  (1  Va)  VICTORIAN  POETRY  AND  THOUGHT:  II 
Studies  in  Browning,  Hopkins  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite  poets,  with  addition2d 
readings  from  such  prose  writers  as  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Pater,  and  Morris. 
(Not  offered;  intend  to  offer  1984-85)  (3-0) 

ENGL  388  (IVa)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  20TH  CENTURY  BRITISH 
LITERATURE 

A study  of  a specific  theme,  problem  or  author  of  the  period.  The  specific 
topic  will  be  determined  by  the  instructor  and  advertised  annually. 

This  year:  D.H.  Lawrence 

This  course  will  entail  a survey  of  Lawrence’s  novels  and  short  stories,  with 
some  attention  being  also  given  to  his  poems  and  non-fictional  writing.  The 
aim  will  in  part  be  to  elucidate  his  ideas,  insofar  as  these  are  embodied  in  his 
novels  and  stories,  but  the  main  emphasis  will  be  on  his  artistry  as  a novelist 
and  short-story  writer. 

J.D.  Peter  January-April  (3-0) 

ENGL  391  (I'/a)  STUDIES  IN  LITERARY  GENRE 

This  year:  Black  Comedy 

An  examination  of  the  origins,  current  applications,  and  future  directions  of 
this  genre.  The  roots  of  black  comedy  will  be  traced  through  Twain  and  Mel- 
ville, Jonson  and  Shakespeare,  to  Euripides  and  Job.  The  contexts  will  be 
studi^  in  the  nihilism  of  such  comedians  as  Durkeim,  Nietsche,  Heisen- 
berg, and  Nixon.  Parallel  developments  in  the  arts,  computer  program- 
ming, and  psychological  testing  will  be  examined;  but  the  centre  of  the 
course  will  be  in  the  great  modern  masters:  Heller,  Nabokov,  Barth,  Pyn- 
chon,  Coover,  and  Bruce. 

H.F.  Smith  January-April  (3-0) 

ENGL  392  (1'/*)  STUDIES  IN  A MAJOR  FIGURE 
This  course  is  intended  to  provide  opportunities  for  occasional  offerings  of 
single  authors  who  do  not  Justify  permanent  representation  as  do  Chaucer, 
Shakespeare,  Spenser,  and  Milton. 

This  year:  George  Orwell 

An  exploration  of  the  major  fiction  and  key  essays  and  commentary  by  Or- 
well, as  seen  against  the  background  of  the  political  and  social  conditions  of 
the  period  (1930-1950).  The  aims  of  the  course  will  be  to  evaluate  Orwell’s 
work  as  literature  and  to  consider  the  relationship  between  literature  and 
politics,  and  between  politics  and  language. 

C.D.  Doyle  January-April  (3-0) 

ENGL  393  (V/a)  MYTH  AND  LITERATURE 

(Not  offered)  (3_0) 


ENGL  394  (1  '/*)  THEMATIC  APPROACHES  TO  LITERATURE:  I 

T his  year:  T he  Literature  of  Old  Age 

Emphasis  will  bo  placed  upon  close  textual  analysis  and  u|>on  the  treatmeni 
of  such  themes  as  the  relationship  of  eros  and  thanatos,  rejuvenation,  cm- 
temptus  mundi,  the  life  review,  and  generational  conflicts.  Some  background 
in  the  history,  psychology,  and  scxiology  of  old  age  will  be  supplied. 

C.M.  Rooke  January-April  (3-0) 

ENGL  395  (1  Va)  THEMATIC  APPROACHES  TO  LITERATURE:  II 
(Not  offered) 

ENGL  400  (1  Va,  formerly  3)  ADVANCED  WORKSHOP  IN  COMPOSITION 
The  course  will  off  er  workshops  in  general  and  specialized  kinds  of  writing. 
Different  sections  will  concentrate  on  such  problems  as  stylistics,  modern 
theories  of  grammar,  technical  writing,  business  writing,  preparation  of 
briefs  and  reports.  The  topic  for  each  section  will  be  announced  annually. 
Classes  will  be  limited  to  20  students.  The  course  may  be  taken  for  a maxi- 
mum of  3 units  with  departmental  permission,  but  only  I 'h  units  may  be 
used  to  complete  the  requirements  for  a general,  major  or  honours  program 
in  English. 

T his  year:  The  course  will  offer  students  practice  in  the  writing  and  criticism 
of  expository  prose.  Competence  in  the  English  language  is  a prerequisite. 
The  class  is  limited  to  20  students. 

September-December  (3-0) 

ENGL  405  (1  Va)  STUDIES  IN  LITERATURE  AND  FILM 

Examines  various  relationships  between  the  art  of  film  and  relevant  literary 

works. 

Topics  will  vary.  Students  should  consult  the  Department  before  enrolling. 
English  major  and  honours  students  may  take  this  course  as  an  elective  only. 
Can  be  taken  more  than  once  for  credit,  to  a maximum  of  3 units. 

This  year:  Conformity  and  Protest 

An  organization  requires  conformity  from  members  in  order  to  survive  or 
expand.  But  a demand  for  conformity  often  provokes  a counter-impulse  to 
resistance.  The  pattern  to  conform  and  resist  has  become  institutionalized  in 
Western  intellectual  experience.  The  course  outlines,  with  examples  from 
literature  and  film,  this  contradictory  process  in  different  societies  at  differ- 
ent times. 

Texts  will  include  Milton,  Paradise  Lost  (extracts);  Marlowe,  Dr.  Faustus',  Ib- 
sen, An  Enemy  of  the  People',  Steinbeck,  The  Grapes  of  Wrath.  Films  will  deptend 
on  availability,  but  will  include  film  versions  of  some  literary  texts. 

C.J.  Partridge  September-December  (3-0) 

ENGL  409  (formerly  365)  THE  BIBLE  IN  ENGLISH 
A course  in  the  Bible  as  Literature,  surveying  basic  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  such  as  Genesis,  Deuteronomy,  Job,  Song  of  Songs,  Psalms,  se- 
lected Wisdom  Literature,  Isaiah,  selected  minor  prophets,  Matthew,  John, 
Acts,  selected  Pauline  epistles,  Hebrews  and  Revelation.  Attention  will  be 
paid  to  the  historical  influence  of  the  English  Bible  on  the  style  and  structure 
of  English  literature,  as  well  as  to  the  intrinsic  literary  features  of  the  Biblical 
books  themselves.  (Not  applicable  as  Renaissance  credit  for  Major  and  Hon- 
ours students). 

(Not  offered)  September-December  (3-0) 

ENGL  410  (formerly  210)  (3)  BACKGROUNDS  TO  ENGLISH  LITERARY 

TRADITION 

A study  of  the  main  currents  of  thought  contributing  to  late  Medieval  and 
Renaissance  Literature.  The  development  of  literary  vocabulary  in  the  Ju- 
daeo-Christain  tradition. 

(Not  offered;  intend  to  offer  1984-85)  (3-0;  3-0) 

ENGL  425  (formerly  380)  (1  Va)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  LITERATURE 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

A study  of  American  literature  which  will  focus  attention  on  a specific 
theme,  problem,  genre  or  author  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor,  adver- 
tised annually. 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

ENGL  426  (formerly  398)  (1  Va,  formerly  3)  COMPARATIVE  STUDIES  IN 

NORTH  AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 

A variable-content  course  which  focuses  on  comparisons  and  contrasts  be- 
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tween  the  literatures  of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  specific  topic  or 
theme  will  be  determined  by  the  instructor  and  advertised  annually. 

(Not  offered) 

ENGL  427  (I’/a)  19TH  CENTURY  AMERICAN  PROSE  AND  POETRY 
A survey  of  American  non-fiction  prose  and  poetry,  including  Poe’s  poetry 
and  criticism;  the  Transcendentalists,  with  emphasis  on  Emerson,  Thoi  eau, 
and  Whitman;  the  Brahmin  Critics,  with  emphasis  on  Holmes,  Lowell, 
Howells,  and  Jones:  and  concluding  with  the  poems  of  Emily  Dickinson  and 
the  prose  of  Henry  Adams. 

(Not  offered)  (3‘0) 

ENGL  428  (3)  AMERICAN  FICTION  TO  1900 

A survey  of  major  American  fiction  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  first  term 
will  be  a survey  of  the  period  from  Brockden  Brown,  Cooper  and  Haw- 
thorne to  Crane,  Norris  and  Dreiser;  the  second  term  will  be  an  intensive 
study  of  the  development  and  achievement  of  three  major  figures:  Melville, 
Twain  and  James. 

C.V.  Johnson  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

ENGL  429  (3)  20TH  CENTURY  AMERICAN  FICTION 
The  primary  aim  of  the  course  is  critical  study  of  major  texts.  The  secondary 
aim  is  to  relate  them  to  the  social  and  intellectual  background  of  the  period. 
Authors  will  include:  Stein,  Anderson,  Hemingway,  Fitzgerald,  Faulkner, 
Steinbeck,  Penn  Warren,  Mailer,  Ellison,  Baldwin,  Bellow,  Malamud,  Barth, 
Styron  and  Vonnegut. 

E.R.  Ziedow  September-April  (3-0:  3-0) 

ENGL  431  (formerly  435)  (H/a,  formerly  3)  MODERN  AMERICAN 

POETRY 

Readings  in  American  poetry  of  the  period  1910-50.  The  main  poets  studied 
will  be  Robert  Frost,  Ezra  Pound,  Wallace  Stevens,-  William  Carlos  Williams, 
and  Hart  Crane.  Contextual  reference  will  be  made  to  other  poets  such  as 
Marianne  Moore,  E.E.  Cummings,  T.S.  Eliot,  and  the  Fugitives. 

C. D.  Doyle  September-December  (3-0) 

ENGL  433  (formerly  389)  (I’/a,  formerly  3)  MODERN  ANGLO-IRISH 

LITERATURE 

Focuses  primarily  but  not  exclusively  on  the  Irish  Renaissance;  emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  Wilde,  Yeats,  and  Joyce,  and  other  authors  to  be  studied  may 
include  Shaw,  Synge,  Stephens,  O’Casey,  Clarke,  O’Conner,  and  Beckett. 
The  background  of  ideas  and  social  forces  in  the  period  will  receive  some 
attention. 

D. R.  Clark  September-December  (3-0) 

ENGL  434  (I’/z.  formerly  3)  BRITISH  POETRY  FROM  1914  TO  THE 

PRESENT  DAY 

This  course  will  include  discussion  of  the  main  poetic  movements  of  the  peri- 
od, together  with  explanations  of  the  work  of  individual  poets,  such  as 
Wilfred  Owen,  T.S.  Eliot,  David  Jones,  Dylan  Thomas,  W.H.  Auden,  W.B. 
Yeats,  D.H.  Lawrence,  Hugh  MacDiarmid,  and  others. 

J.J.  Tucker  January-April  (3-0) 

ENGL  436  (3)  20TH  CENTURY  BRITISH  FICTION 

Close  study  of  one  or  more  of  the  works  of  the  prominent  writers,  Conrad, 
JamesJoyceand  D.H.  Lawrence,  and  some  of  their  contemporaries  and  suc- 
cessors. Emphasis  is  critical  rather  than  historical.  Essays  are  required  and 
students  are  urged  to  form  their  own  judgements  with  little  reference  to 
works  of  critics. 

The  majority  of  the  texts  are  to  be  announced  and  will  include  some  of  the 
following  authors:  E.M.  Forster,  Virginia  Woolf,  Aldous  Huxley,  Evelyn 
Waugh,  Graham  Greene,  Joyce  Cary,  Samuel  Beckett,  Angus  Wilson,  Alan 
Sillitoe,  Kingisey  Amis,  William  Golding. 

D.S.  Thatcher  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

ENGL  437  (3)  BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  DRAMA  SINCE 
WORLD  WAR  I 

A study  of  the  play  as  a literary  form  and  an  examination  of  styles,  tech- 
niques, themes  and  moods  which  have  been  explored  in  twentieth-century 
drama,  including  a brief  historical  survey  of  the  19th  century  theatre.  Some 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  techniques  of  acting  and  direction,  theatre  de- 
sign, and  audience  requirements  which  have  influenced  the  playwright; 
however,  this  is  not  a practical  theatre  course.  Essay  topics  will  encourage 
development  of  the  student’s  own  critical  ability.  Throughout,  concentration 


will  be  on  the  text  rather  than  on  the  works  of  critics. 

A. W.  Jenkins  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

ENGL  439  (3)  COMMONWEALTH  LITERATURE 

The  course  offers  an  introduction  to  the  literature  of  new  and  emergent 
countries.  It  will  discuss  problems  of  regionalism,  immigration,  native  rights 
and  national  myths  as  processes  of  self-definition.  Works  from  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  the  Caribbean  and  sub-Saharan  Africa  will  be  studied;  com- 
parisons will  be  made  with  aspects  of  Canadian  cultural  development. 

(Not  offered;  intend  to  offer  1984-85)  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

ENGL  440  (1  Vz)  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

A survey  of  the  development  of  the  English  Language  from  its  Germanic 
origins  to  the  19th  century,  with  particular  reference  to  semantic,  etymologi- 
cal, phonetic,  morphological  and  syntactic  modifications  of  primary  impor- 
tance to  an  understanding  of  English  literature. 

Prerequisites:  Honours  standing  in  Third  or  Fourth  Year 

J.J.  Tucker  September-December  (3-0) 

ENGL  442  (formerly  part  of  441)  (H/z)  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  OLD 

ENGLISH 

An  introduction  to  the  language,  culture,  and  literature  of  Anglo-Saxon 
England,  including  the  study  of  prose  texts  and  p>oetry. 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

ENGL  443  (formerly  part  of  441)  (U/a)  OLD  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

A study  of  Beowulf  and  other  Old  English  texts. 

Prerequisite:  English  442 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

ENGL  445  (1  ’/a)  THIRD  YEAR  HONOURS  SEMINAR,  THE  HISTORY  OF 
ENGLISH  PROSE  STYLE 

A historical  and  critical  survey  of  the  present  day.  This  course  illustrates, 
through  the  study  of  representative  prose  passages,  the  interplay  between 
the  mind  of  the  writer  and  the  age  he  lives  in. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  English  446  (3) 

September-December  (3-0) 

ENGL  446  (IVa)  FOURTH  YEAR  HONOURS  SEMINAR 
A seminar  in  the  history  of  critical  theory,  with  a study  of  its  relation  in  prac- 
tice to  specific  genres  and  styles. 

J.G.  Hayman  (3-0) 

ENGL  448  (1  Va)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  CANADIAN  LITERATURE 
A study  of  a major  theme,  problem,  genre  or  author  in  Canadian  Literature, 
determined  by  the  instructor  and  advertised  annually. 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

ENGL  449  (IVa)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN 

CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE 

A study  of  significant  literary  works  published  during  the  past  15  years.  The 
course  will  focus  on  themes  and  issues  engaged  by  authors  from  throughout 
the  English-speaking  world.  (Sample  authors:  Patrick  White,  John  Fowles, 
Robertson  Davies,  Chinua  Achebe,  John  Ashbery,  Ian  McEwen) 

TL.  Williams  January-April  (3-0) 

ENGL  450  (formerly  396)  (I’/z)  MODERN  CANADIAN  FICTION:  I 
A study  of  important  Canadian  authors  who  came  to  prominence  in  the  two 
decades  following  World  War  II;  major  figures  considered  may  include 
Hugh  MacLennan,  Mordecai  Richler,  Ernest  Buckler,  Robertson  Davies, 
and  Margaret  Laurence.  Some  attention  will  also  be  paid  to  the  development 
of  the  short  story  in  these  years. 

C M.  Rooke  September-December  (3-0) 

ENGL  451  (1  Vz)  MODERN  CANADIAN  FICTION:  II 
A study  of  Canadian  novelists  and  short  story  writer's  who  have  achieved  rec- 
ognition in  recent  years;  major  figures  considered  may  include  Margaret 
Atwood,  Alice  Munro,  Robert  Kroetsch,  Rudy  Wiebe,  and  Jack  Hodgins. 
C.M.  Rooke 

ENGL  452  (formerly  part  of  397)  (IVz)  MODERN  CANADIAN 

POETRY:  I 

A study  of  important  Canadian  poets  who  came  to  prominence  in  the  two 
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dfiacifs  lollowinK  World  War  II;  major  tigiircs  ronsidt-rid  may  iiuliidc  K K 
Sroll.  Dorolhy  Livcsay,  Karic  Birncy,  Irving  Layton,  Leonard  Cohen,  and 
P.K.  Page. 

S.A.  Scohie  .Sc|)iemher-l)eecmlK-r  (.l-O) 

ENGL  453  (formerly  part  of  397)  (1  Vi)  MODERN  CANADIAN  POETRY:  II 
A study  of  Canadian  poets  who  have  athicvcd  recognition  in  recent  years; 
major  figures  considered  may  include  Phyllis  Webb.  Al  Puidy,  Margaret 
Atwood,  and  Michael  Ondaatje. 

S.A.  Scobic  January-April  (.S-0) 

ENGL  457  (formerly  438)  (3)  TRADITIONS  IN  CANADIAN  LITERATURE 
Important  figures  in  Canada’s  literary  development,  with  substantial  consid- 
eration of  historical,  geographical,  social,  literary,  and  aesthetic  influences  in 
English  and  French-Canadian  literature  during  the  19th  and  20lh  centuries: 
amongst  the  authors  to  be  included:  MotKlie,  H^mon.  Leacock,  Crovc,  Pratt. 
MacLennan,  Blais,  Laurence,  Davies,  Ryga,  Reaney,  Hebert,  .Atwood,  Lay- 
ton,  Birney,  Avison,  and  selected  contemporary  writers. 

R.G.  Lawrence  Septemlx,-r-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

ENGL  490  (1 V2)  DIRECTED  READING  IN  ENGLISH 
A specified  reading  project  in  some  area  of  English  literature  to  lx-  deter- 
mined by  the  student  and  instructor;  written  assignments  will  be  required. 
Students  registering  for  this  course  must  first  obtain  the  approval  of  the  in- 
dividual instructor,  the  Director  of  Majors  or  Honours,  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Department. 

note;  Please  consult  Department  policy  on  “Directed  Reading”  in  the  Gen- 
eral Information  section. 

(3-0) 

ENGL  491  (1  Vz)  DIRECTED  READING  IN  ENGLISH 
Further  supervised  study  in  some  areas  of  English  literature;  written  assign- 
ments will  be  required.  Students  registering  for  this  course  must  first  obtain 
the  approval  of  the  individual  instructor,  the  Director  of  Major  Programs  or 
the  Director  of  Honours  Programs,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 
(Persons  who  have  received  three  units  of  credit  for  English  490  prior  to 
1976-77  will  not  be  allowed  to  take  English  491.) 

note;  Please  consult  Department  policy  on  “Directed  Reading"  in  the  Gen- 
eral Information  section. 

(3-0) 

ENGL  499  (IV2)  GRADUATING  ESSAY  OR  DIRECTED  READING 
PROJECT  IN  HONOURS 

The  graduating  essay  or  directed  reading  project  will  be  done  under  the 
guidance  of  an  individual  tutor  assigned  in  Third  and  Fourth  years. 
Prerequisite;  Honours  standing  in  Fourth  year. 

(0-0-2;  0-0-2) 

GRADUATE  COURSES  AND  SEMINARS 

Not  all  the  following  courses  will  be  offered  in  a particular  year.  Students 
should  consult  the  Department  to  determine  the  courses  which  will  be  of- 
fered this  year. 

All  courses  except  500  and  501  are  variable  content. 

ENGL  500  (1  Vz)  INTRODUCTION  TO  BIBLIOGRAPHY  AND  METHODS 
OF  RESEARCH 

Use  of  standard  reference  works  and  bibliographies;  compilation  of  bibliog- 
raphies on  given  topics;  theory  of  book  production;  bibliographical  descrip- 
tions; exercises  in  editorial  theory  and  practice.  Exercises  will  be  required. 
R.M.  Schuler  September-December  (3-0) 

ENGL  501  (1 V2)  INTRODUCTION  TO  RESEARCH  AND  CRITICISM 
History  of  bibliographical  criticism;  problems  in  textual  criticism  and  the 
treatment  of  bibliographical  evidence.  Some  exercises  required  in  both 
parts.  The  main  project  will  be  preparing  a critical  edition  of  a short  text, 
with  critical  and  textual  introductions,  variants  and  other  apparatus.  (Some 
preliminary  work  towards  the  editing  project  may  be  done  through  exercises 
for  English  500.) 

(3-0) 

ENGL  503  (1 V2)  SPECIAL  STUDIES:  I 

This  course  will  be  offered  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Department. 

(3-0) 


ENGL  504  (1  Va)  SPECIAL  STUDIES:  II  (3-0) 

ENGL  505  (I'/a)  STUDIES  IN  LITERARY  THEORY:  I 

N.C.  Smith  )anuary-Api  il  (3-0) 

ENGL  506  (1 V2)  STUDIES  IN  LITERARY  THEORY;  II  (3-0) 

ENGL  510  (1  Va)  STUDIES  IN  OLD  ENGLISH  LITERATURE:  I (3-0) 

ENGL  51 1 (1  Va)  STUDIES  IN  OLD  ENGLISH  LITERATURE:  II  (3-0; 

ENGL  515(1  ’/a)  STUDIES  IN  MIDDLE  ENGLISH  LITERATURE:  I (3-0) 


ENGL  516  (1  Va)  STUDIES  IN  MIDDLE  ENGLISH  LITERATURE:  II  (3-0) 

ENGL  520  (I’/a)  STUDIES  IN  RENAISSANCE  LITERATURE:  I 

I’.|.  Grant  SepiemIx-r-December  (3-0) 

ENGL  521  (1'/a)  STUDIES  IN  RENAISSANCE  LITERATURE:  II 

M.R.  Best  January-April  (3-0) 

ENGL  530  (1  Va)  STUDIES  IN  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE 
17TH  CENTURY:  I 

j.D.  Peter  January-April  (3-0) 

ENGL  531  (1  Va)  STUDIES  IN  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE 

17TH  CENTURY:  II  (3-0) 

ENGL  540  (IVa)  STUDIES  IN  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE 
18TH  CENTURY:  I 

S.L.  Macey  September-December  (3-0) 

ENGL  541  (1  Va)  STUDIES  IN  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE 
18TH  CENTURY;  II 


ENGL  550  (1  Va)  STUDIES  IN  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE 
19TH  CENTURY:  I 

ENGL  551  (1  Va)  STUDIES  IN  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE 
19TH  CENTURY:  II 

V.A.  Neufeldt  September-December  (3-0) 

ENGL  560  (1  Va)  STUDIES  IN  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE 
20TH  CENTURY:  I 

D.R.  Clark  September-December  (3-0) 


ENGL  561  (IVa)  STUDIES  IN  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE 

20TH  CENTURY:  II  (3-0) 

ENGL  570  (1  Va)  STUDIES  IN  AMERICAN  LITERATURE;  I 

ENGL  571  (1  Va)  STUDIES  IN  AMERICAN  LITERATURE;  II  (3-0) 

ENGL  580  (1  Va)  STUDIES  IN  COMMONWEALTH  LITERATURE:  I (3-0) 

ENGL  581  (1  Va)  STUDIES  IN  COMMONWEALTH  LITERATURE;  II  (3-0) 

ENGL  585  (1  Va)  STUDIES  IN  CANADIAN  LITERATURE:  I (3-0) 

ENGL  586  (IVa)  STUDIES  IN  CANADIAN  LITERATURE:  II 

S.  Scobie  January-April  (3-0) 

ENGL  590  (1  Va)  DIRECTED  READING:  I (3-0) 

ENGL  591  (1  Va)  DIRECTED  READING;  II  (3-0) 

ENGL  598  (3)  COMPREHENSIVE  EXAMINATION 
ENGL  599  (7Va)  M.A.  THESIS 

ENGL  699  (Credit  to  be  determined)  Ph  D.  DISSERTATION 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDIES  PROGRAM 


Director- Marcus  A.M.  Bell,  B.S.F.  (Brit.  Co!.),  M.F.  (Yale),  Ph.D.  (Bril.  Col.), 
R.P.F,  Associate  Professor  (Biology).  Director. 

Advisory  Committee: 

Alan  P.  Austin,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Wales),  Associate  Professor,  Biology.  Term  ex- 
pires July  1,  1984. 

Peter  .A.  Baskerville,  B.A.  (Tor.),  M.A.,  Ph  D.  (Queen’s),  Associate  Professor, 
History.  Term  expires  July  1,  1983. 

John  A.  Celona,  B .A.,  M.A.  (San  Fran  St.),  Ph  D.  (Calif.,  San  Diego),  Assis- 
tant Professor,  Music.  Term  expires  July  1.  1983. 

Philip  Dearden,  B.A.  (Birm.),  M.Sc.  (Nfld.),  Ph.D.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, Geography.  Term  expires  July  1,  1984. 

Robert  D.  Gifford,  B.A.  (Calif.,  Davis),  M.A.,  Ph  D.  (Simon  Fraser),  Assistant 
Professor,  Psychology.  Term  expires  July  1.  1983. 

Robert  W.  Olafson,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Brit.  Col.),  Assistant  Professor,  Bio- 
chemistry and  Microbiology.  Term  expires  July  1,  1983. 

The  Environmental  Studies  Program  is  designed  to  provide  students  with 
a broad  perspective  on  their  environment  to  supplement  their  studies  in  a 
single,  traditional  discipline.  Although  a number  of  departments  have  de- 
veloped curricula  which  provide  their  students  with  in-depth  preparation 
for  addressing  environmental  issues  from  their  disciplinary  perspectives, 
the  Environmental  Studies  Program’s  role  is  to  bridge  the  gaps.  Environ- 
mental problems  by  nature  encompass  more  than  a single  discipline;  hence 
the  need  for  an  interdisciplinary  program. 

The  Program  is  structured  to  serve  those  students  with  a general  academic 
interest  in  environmental  topics  as  well  as  those  with  a professional  interest 
in  the  environment.  It  aims  to  solve  complex  environmental  problems 
through  a broad  understanding  of  what  each  of  the  disciplines  can  contrib- 
ute to  this  process.  There  are  four  options;  two  topical  options  which  focus 
on  an  interdisciplinary  selection  of  courses  covering  a particular  problem 
area;  a conceptual  option,  which  introduces  students  to  environment-relat- 
ed areas  over  a range  of  disciplines;  and  a contract  option  which  allows  stu- 
dents, in  collaboration  with  faculty,  to  develop  personalized  study  programs 
where  the  other  options  are  inappropriate.  All  options  require  that  a student 
be  registered  in  a Major  or  Honours  program  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science. 

To  obtain  a notation  on  the  student’s  permanent  record  indicating  com- 
pletion of  the  Program  the  student  must  meet  the  requirements  for  one  of 
these  options  as  described  below. 

Students  interested  in  entering  the  Program  should  contact  a member  of 
the  Environmental  Studies  Program  Committee  for  counselling  and  ap- 
proval of  specific  programs  as  soon  as  possible,  preferably  in  their  first  year, 
although  entry  into  the  Program  is  possible  at  any  time  during  undergrad- 
uate studies. 

Note:  It  is  recommended,  where  the  student  finds  he  has  electives  over 
and  above  the  Major  and  Environmental  Studies  Program  requirements, 
that  he  take  courses  in  French  to  obtain  some  facility  in  the  other  national 
language. 

In  view  of  the  need  for  effective  communication  in  environmental  prob- 
lem solving,  students  are  strongly  advised  to  include  one  or  more  of  English 
115,  215,  225,  Creative  Writing  100  in  their  course  selection. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  select  as  many  of  their  Environmental  Studies 
electives  as  possible  from  areas  other  than  those  in  which  they  are  majoring, 
e.g.,  science  majors  should  seek  appropriate  courses  in  the  humanities  and 
stKial  sciences;  humanities  majors  should  select  courses  in  natural  and  social 
sciences. 

Many  courses  in  the  Environmental  Studies  Program  arc  300  and  400  lev- 
el courses  with  prerequisites.  Students  should  plan  early  to  incorporate  ap- 
propriate prerequisites  in  their  schedule  of  courses.  Exemption  from 
prerequisites  may  be  possible  in  special  circumstances  with  permission  of  the 
instructor  concerned.  Where  problems  in  course  selection  arise,  students 
should  discuss  this  as  soon  as  possible  with  the  Director. 

TOPICAL  OPTIONS 
URBAN  ENVIRONMENT 

Requirements:  Fifteen  units  selected  from  one  of  the  lists  below,  including 
Environmental  Studies  300,  and  not  forming  a part  of  the  Major 
requirements. 

Social  Science  Emphasis 

Anthropology  401  (1  W)  Cultural  Ecology  (Prerequisite:  Anthropology  100, 
or  200,  or  permission). 


T.  Murrav  Rankin,  B A.  (Queen’s),  l.L.B.  (Tor.),  LI.  M (Harvard),  Associate 
Professor,  Law.  Term  expires  July  1.  1983. 

Malcolm  Rutherford,  B.A.  (Heriot-Wait),  M..A.  (S.  Fraser).  Ph.D.  (Durham), 
Assistant  Professor,  Economics.  Term  expires  |ulv  1.  1984. 

Gordon  S.  Shnmpton,  B A . M .A.  (Brit.  Col  ).  Ph.D.  (Stan  ),  .Associate  Pro- 
fessor, Classics.  T erm  expires  July  1.  1984. 

Herbert  F.  Smith,  A.B.,  .A.M,  (Boston),  Ph  D.  (Rutgers),  Professor.  English. 
Term  expires Julv  I,  1983. 

Paul  F.  Thomas,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Tor.).  M.A.  (Waterloo),  M.Ed.,  Ph.D.  (Tor.).  As- 
sociate Professor,  Education.  Term  expiresjuly  1.  1983. 

Pauline  van  den  Driessche,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.  (Imp.  Coll.),  D.I.C.,  Ph  D.  (Wales). 
Associate  Professor,  Mathematics.  Term  expiresjuly  1,  1983. 

Student  representatives: 

Gordon  Borgstrom.  Term  expires  1983. 

Gayle  Nelson.  Term  expires  1984. 

Lloyd  Rushton.  Term  expires  1983. 

Biolog)  306  (IV2)  Ecology  (Prerequisite:  Biology  150,  or  equivalent). 
Biology  427  ( 1 V2)  Population  Ecology  (Prerequisite:  Biology  306;  pre-or  cor- 
requisite:  Biologv  3()4  (or  equivalent). 

Economics  330  (I'/s)  Environmental  Economics. 

Economics  412  (1 W)  Urban  Land  Economics  (Prerequisites:  Economics  200 
or  201/Economics  414  {IV2)  Regional  Economics  (Prerequisites:  Economics 
200  or  201/202,  and  permission). 

Education-E373  (D/2)  Environmental  and  Outdoor  Education:  .An 
Introduction. 

Environmental  Studies  300  (U/2)  Environmental  Issues. 

Environmental  Studies  400  (IV-z)  Topics  in  Environmental  Studies. 
Environmental  Studies  490  (IV2)  Directed  Studies. 

Geography  323  (D/2)  Introductory  Cartographv. 

Geography  330  (l‘/2)  Understanding  Cities.  (formerlv  340) 

Geography  349  (W2)  Internal  Structure  of  Cities. 

Geography  444  (1  '/2)  Urban  Transportation  and  Land  Use  Planning  (Prere- 
quisite: Geography  349,  or  permission). 

Geography  446  ( 1 V2)  Development  and  Planning  of  the  Urban  Region  (Pre- 
requisite: Geography  349  or  permission). 

Geography  448  (l‘/2)  Urban  Social  Geography  and  Planning  (Prerequisite: 
Geography  340  (formerly  305)  or  permission). 

History  346A/B  (3)  Canadian  Urban  History. 

History  in  Art  380  (3)  Architecture  Since  1750. 

History  in  Art  487  (3)  Introduction  to  the  Conservation  of  Cultural 
Property, 

Philosophy  333  (IW)  Philosophy  and  the  Environment  (Prerequisite:  one 
course  in  Philosophy  or  permission). 

Political  Science  450  (formerly  454  and  455)  (3)  An  Introduction  to  Local, 
Regional  and  Metropolitan  Government  and  Politics. 

Political  Science  456A  and  B (3)  Political  Institutions  and  Urban  and  Envi- 
ronmental Policies. 

Psychology  350  (3)  Environmental  Psychology. 

Sociology  340  (H/2)  Demography  (Prerequisite:  Sociology  100,  or 
permission). 

Sociology  341  (IW)  Human  Ecology  (Prerequisite:  StKiology  100,  or 
permission). 

Sociolo^  441  (U/2)  Urban  Sociology  (Prerequisite:  Sociology  100,  or 
permission). 

Science  Emphasis 

Biochemistry  201  (D/2)  Introduction  to  Nutritional  Biochemistry. 

Biology  306  (D/2)  Ecology  (Prerequisite:  Biology  150  equivalent). 

Biology  316  (D/2)  Environmental  Issues  (Prerequisit,e:  2 years  University  or 
equivalent). 

Biology  334  (1  V2)  Plants  and  Man. 

Chemistry  300  (3)  Chemistry  in  Modern  Society  (Prerequisite:  15  units  Uni- 
versity credit  or  Chemistry  302  and  303). 

Chemistry  302  (formerly  one-half  of  301)  (DA)  Industrial  Chemistry  with 
special  reference  to  Air  Pollution  (Prerequisite:  Chemistry  120  or  124). 
Chemistry  303  (formerlv  one-half  of  301)  (D/2)  Industrial  Chemistry  with 
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s|K-n.il  R-U  irim-  lo  VViilor  Pollution  (Prou<|uisiu-:  Clicinislty  2;^(l  oi  233). 
Kumomits  330  (I'  .’)  Kiuiiotiim-nt.il  Kconoiniis. 

Kioiiomiis  I It)  (1  I v)  Cost-Bi-m  lit  Analysis:  Piimiplcs  and  Apitliiation. 
KiiMionnicnlal  -Studies  300  (I'  .-)  Knvironnu-ntal  Issues. 

Ktivnontncntal  Studies  100  (I'/ii)  Ibpies  in  Kiivironineiital  Studies. 
Knvirontnetital  Studie-s  190  ( I W)  Direeted  .Studies. 

( k■o^raplly  3.a0.-\  ( I '/a)(  ;eo^raphy  ol  Resouri e Mananeinent  (lonnerly  3.')0). 
Geography  350B  (I  '/a)  Applietl  Resourec  Geography  (Pi ereijuisite:  Geogra- 
phy 35().A  or  permission). 

Geography  37S  (I '/a)  Kiivironmental  Aesthetics. 

Geography  AM  ( 1 '/a)  Geographical  Ditnensions  of  Knergy  Policy. 

Physics  3I0.-\  (!'/.>)  Physics  and  rechnology  of  Etiergy.  (Prerequisite:  One 
year  of  univet  sity  including  three  units  ol  Physics). 


CONTRACT  OPTION 

Students  for  whom  the  other  options  are  inappropriate  may  propose  a 
combination  of  courses  which  would  satisfactorily  complement  their  major 
and  meet  their  personal  educational  or  professional  goals.  Proposals  should 
take  into  accoutit  the  interdisciplinary  character  of  the  Program  and  its  goal 
of  fostering  integrated  problem-solving  of  environmental  issues.  Proposals 
should  be  developed  in  consultation  with  the  Director  or  Kiivironmental 
Studies  Advisers.  I he  requirements  of  the  Contract  Option  are  as  follows: 

1 . Core  courses  (6  units):  Biology  30b  ( I Vi)  Ecology;  Philo.sophy  333  ( 1 Vi) 
Philosophy  of  the  Environment;  Economics  330  (I'/a)  Environmental  Eco- 
nomics; Environmental  Studies  300  ( 1 Vi)  Environmental  Issues.  Should  one 
of  these  courses  form  part  of  a student's  major  then  Geography  350A  ( 1 Vi) 
Geography  of  Resource  Management  must  lx?  taken  in  addition. 

2.  Nine  units  of  course  work  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  Director, 
These  courses  would  normally  be  chosen  from  the  courses  listed  under  the 
other  options  but  are  not  restricted  to  them.  None  of  these  courses  may  form 
part  of  the  student's  major.  Selection  of  courses  from  Departments  other 
than  that  in  which  the  student  is  majoring  is  strongly  recommended. 

3.  A brief  written  statement  outlining  the  student's  educational  and/or  vo- 
cational goals,  and  how  his  major  and  pi  oposed  course  program  in  Environ- 
mental Studies  will  contribute  to  attaining  these  goals. 


NO  I r:  Students  interested  in  the  (ioniiai  i Option  aie  enioiiiaged  to  disi  uss 
this  iiilormally  with  the  Director  and/or  memliersol  the  Advisory  (.ommil- 
tee  Ik-1  ore  tlevelopmg  formal  proposals. 

COURSES 

E S 300  (I’/z)  ENVIRONMENTAL  ISSUES 

•An  interdisciplinary  course  which  examines  environmental  issues  and  view- 
points in  environmental  problem  solving.  Emphasis  is  on  topic  s ol  class  in- 
terest through  a combination  of  group  discussions,  guest  speakers,  field 
trips,  projects,  interviews  with  professional  enviroiinieiital  managers,  work- 
shops on  communication,  data  handling  and  decision  making  skills.  Active 
participation  in  discussion  is  expected.  May  be  repeated  once  lor  credit. 
Prerequisite:  Third  year  standing  or  permission  of  Instructor 

(3-0) 


E S 400  (1'/2)  TOPICS  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDIES 
1 he  topics  covered  in  this  course  illustrate  issues  and  methods  of  environ- 
mental studies  through  consideration  of  representative  problems.  Possible- 
topics  include:  land  impact  assessment;  scientihe  measures  of  environment 
quality;  scxial  evaluation  of  environmental  stress;  advanced  questions  of  nat- 
ural resource  or  urban  environment  management. 

May  be  taken  as  part  of  tbe  15  elective  units  for  any  of  the  options.  May  In- 
repeated  once  for  credit. 

Prerequisite:  A grade  of  B or  better  in  Environmental  .Studies  300  or  Biology 
316,  or  permission  of  the  Instructor 

(0-0-3) 


E S 490  (IVa)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

This  will  normally  involve  individual  or  team  studies  on  approved  environ- 
mental topics  proposed  by  students  in  consultation  with  faculty  members. 
Students  must  design  and  justify  their  study  proposals,  including  evalua- 
tions, in  terms  of  their  personal  and  professional  educational  goals.  Projects 
will  be  supervised  by  one  or  more  faculty  members  designated  by  the 
Director. 

Restricted  to  Environmental  Studies  students 

Prerequisite:  Environmental  Studies  300  (or  Biology  316)  third  year  stand- 
ing with  a grnde  point  average  of  at  least  4.50,  and  permission 


DEPARTMENT  OF  FRENCH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 


Jennifer  R.  Waelti- Walters,  B.A.  (London),  L.  es  L.  (Lille),  Ph.D.  (London), 
Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

Olivier  M.  .Abrioux,  L.  is  L.,  D.E.S.  (Paris),  Ph.D.  (Aberdeen),  Professor.  (On 
study  leave,  july-December  1983.) 

David  A.  Griffiths,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  D.  dc-  I'L'niv.  (Paris),  Laureat  de 
I'Acad^mie  franyaise,  Professor. 

Barrington  F.  Beardsmore,  B.A.  (Liveipool),  M.A.  (McMastcr),  Ph  D.  (Brit. 
Col.),  Associate  Professor. 

John  C.E.  Greene,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Alta.),  D.  de  I'Univ.  (Grenoble),  Associate 
Professor, 

Elaine  Limbrick,  B.A.  (London),  D.  de  life  cycle  (Poitiers),  Associate 
Professor. 

Gerald  E.  Moreau.  B.A.  (Man.),  M.A.  (Laval),  D.  de  I’Univ.  (Poitiers),  Associ- 
ate Professor. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAM 

For  information  on  studies  leading  to  the  M .A.  degree,  see  page  208.  lot 
graduate  courses,  see  page  76. 

GENERAL,  MAJOR  AND  HONOURS  PROGRAMS 

Students  specializing  in  French  (including  Honours),  will  find  that  they 
have  sufficient  electives  to  enable  them  to  concentrate  in  a second  field  — for 
example,  another  language.  Classics,  English,  History,  Linguistics.  A wise  se- 
lection of  courses  is  particularly  important  to  those  who  may  wish  to  enter 
graduate  school,  teaching,  library  work,  government  service,  etc.  Fhe  stu- 
dent adviser  will  be  happy  to  assLst  students  with  their  selection  of  courses. 

General  — First  Year:  French  180;  Second  Year:  French  285  and  290, 
Third  and  Fourth  Years;  French  302  and  six  units  of  French  courses  at  the 
300  and  400  levels  (excluding  French  300). 

Major  — First  Year:  French  180;  Second  Year;  French  285  and  290;  Third 
and  Fourth  Years:  French  302  and  at  least  twelve  additional  units  of  French 
courses  at  the  300  and  400  levels  (excluding  French  300). 


Jeanne  E.  Adam,  L.  6s  L.  (Toulouse),  D.  de  lifecycle  (Bordeaux),  .Assistant 
Professor. 

Neil  B.  Bishop.  B.Ed.,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Sask.),  D.  de  Hie  cycle  (Aix-en-Provence), 
Visiting  Assistant  Professor  (September  1982-April  1983). 

Jo-Ann  E.  McEachern,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Tor.).  Assistant  Professor. 

Jean-Pierre  Mentha,  L.  es  Sc.  Soc.  ((ieneva),  .M.Ed.  (Brit.  Ciol.),  .Assistant 
Professor. 

Danielle  Thaler,  B.A.  (Montreal),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Tor).  Visiting  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor. (September  1982  - April  1984). 

Derek  J.  Turton,  B.A.  (Leeds),  Cert.  Ed.  (Nott.),  M.  Phil.  (Leeds),  Assistant 
Professor. 

Thuong  Vuong-Riddick,  D.E.S.,  D.  de  file  cycle  (Paris-Sorbonne),  A.ssistant 
Professor. 

Honours  — First  Year:  French  1 80  and  one  year  of  Latin  (if  Latin  1 2 has  not 
been  passed  in  secondary  school):  Second  Year:  French  285  and  290;  Third 
and  Fourth  Years:  French  302,  390, 402  and  499  and  twelve  additional  units 
(French  courses  numbered  above  400),  selected  from  at  least  four  areas  (see 
below)  with  the  approval  of  the  Honours  Adviser. 

An  Honours  program  in  French  normally  requires  a total  of  63  units  over 
a four-year  period,  including  a graduating  essay  of  approximately  ten  thou- 
sand words  (see  French  499).  An  oral  examination  in  French  covering  the 
topic  of  the  essay  is  also  required.  Prerequisites  for  admission  to  the  Third 
Year  Honours  program  include  a first  or  high  second  class  grade  in  French 
285  and  French  290,  and  the  approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 
The  programs  of  Honours  students  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Hon- 
ours Adviser  and  must  include  French  302  and  402,  390  and  499,  and  a 
minimum  of  12  additional  units  of  courses  selected  from  at  least  4 of  the  5 
following  groups  ol  courses;  a)  425,  426,  b)  440,  445,  448;  c)  449.  45 1 . 452. 
455A,  455B;  d)  460A,  460B.  462,  468,  470;  e)  480,  481, 482.  Adtmssion  to 
the  Fourth  Year  Honours  Tutorial  (French  499)  is  conditional  upon  satisfac- 
tory performance  in  French  390. 

First  and  Second  Class  Honours  degrees  may  be  awarded.  To  obtain  a First 
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Class  Honours  degree  a siudeni  must  achieve;  ( 1)  a graduating  average  of  at 
least  6.50;  (2)  a grade  point  average  of  at  least  6.50  in  those  departmental 
courses  at  the  300  and  400  level  that  are  required  for  the  degree  program; 
and  (3)  a grade  point  average  of  at  least  5.50  in  French  390  and  French  499. 
To  obtain  a Second  Class  Honours  degree  a student  must  achieve;  (1)  a 
graduating  average  of  at  least  3.50;  (2)  a grade  point  average  of  at  least  3.50 
in  those  departmental  courses  at  the  300  and  400  level  that  arc  required  for 
the  degree  program;  and  (3)  a grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.50  in  French 
390  and  499. 

A student  who  fails  to  meet  departmental  requirements  for  hrst  class 
standing  in  the  Honours  program  but  has  a first  class  graduating  average 
will  be  offered  the  choice  between  Second  Class  Honours  and  a First  Class 
Major  degree.  A student  who  fails  to  meet  departmental  requirements  for 
second  class  standing  but  has  a second  class  graduating  average  will  be  of- 
fered a Second  Class  Major  degree. 

Students  wishing  to  pursue  a Double  Honours  degree  which  includes 
Honours  in  French  are  reminded  that  they  will  have  to  satisfy  the  above- 
mentioned  Honours  degree  class  requirements  in  French. 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 

The  full  sequence  ofbasic  language  courses  in  French  is;  French  100,  160, 
180,  290,  302,  402.  See  course  listings  for  other  language  courses.  (N.B. 
French  180  is  the  prerequisite  for  200-level  language  and  literature  courses.) 

Courses  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  not  offered  owing  to  financial  ex- 
igency. The  Department  intends  to  offer  them  as  soon  as  funding  is 
available. 

Advice  to  students  registering  in  their  first  university  courses  in 
French 

Students  who  have  no  French  at  ali  should  register  in  French  100.  Stu- 
dents with  French  11  or  its  equivalent  should  register  in  French  160.  Stu- 
dents with  French  12  or  its  equivalent  should  register  in  French  180. 

In  the  first  week  of  classes,  all  students  who  have  registered  in  their  first 
university  French  course  — with  the  exception  of  students  registered  in 
French  100  — will  take  a placement  test  and  the  results  of  this  test  will  be 
used  to  advise  those  who  may  have  found  themselves  enrolled  in  a course 
that  is  above  or  below  tbeir  ability.  Some  students  may  then  be  given  permis- 
sion to  transfer  to  a different  course  at  a more  appropriate  level.  If  the  level 
is  higher,  the  student  may  challenge  the  lower  level  course  from  which  he  has 
transferred  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  classes,  and  if  the  challenge  is  suc- 
cessful, he  will  be  granted  three  units  of  credit.  If  the  level  is  lower,  credit 
may  be  obtained  for  the  lower  course  when  it  has  been  completed  successful- 
ly. For  example,  for  students  who  first  registered  in  French  180,  the  higher- 
level  course  would  normally  be  French  290  and  the  lower-level  course  would 
normally  be  French  160.  For  students  who  first  register  in  French  160,  the 
higher-level  course  would  be  French  180  and  the  lower-level  course  would 
be  French  100. 

Students  wishing  to  take  Third  and  Fourth  Year  courses  to  meet  require- 
ments for  a B.A.  degree  on  the  General,  Major  or  Honours  program,  must 
satisfy  the  Department  that  they  have  satisfactory  standing  in  appropriate 
courses  at  the  200  level  (usually  French  285  and  290).  Normally  the  courses 
numbered  302  and  350  must  be  taken  in  the  Third  Year. 

Students  wishing  to  take  as  electives  those  Fourth  Year  courses  without  specified  pre- 
requisites must  satisfy  the  Department  that  they  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  French. 

Students  wishing  to  take  French  425  are  advised  that  some  knowledge  of  Latin  is 
recommended,  although  not  required. 

Advice  to  Francophone  students 

Francophone  students  may  not  obtain  credit  for  French  100,  160,  180, 
280,  300,  320  or  350.  They  will  normally  begin  French  studies  with  French 
285  and/or  302.  They  may  take  French  290  only  with  special  permission.  A 
Francophone  is  defined  in  this  context  as  a person  who  has  spoken  French 
since  childhood  and  who  has  received  sufficient  instruction  in  French  to  be 
literate  in  French. 

FIRST  YEAR 

FREN  100  (3)  BEGINNERS’  FRENCH 

An  intensive  introduction  to  spoken  and  written  French  with  emphasis  on 
oral  work.  Students  from  this  course  who  are  interested  in  further  studies  in 
French  will  proceed  to  French  160. 

Prerequisite;  None.  Not  normally  open  to  students  having  credit  in  French 
1 1 or  its  equivalent. 

Texts;  Muyskens,  Omaggio,  Chalmers,  et  al,  Rendez-vous  — an  invitation  to 
French;  Workbook  and  Lab  Manual  for  Rendez-vous 

Septcmber-April  (3-1;  3-1) 


*FREN  101  (3)  BEGINNERS'  FRENCH  (Accelerated) 

French  100  offered  in  one  term.  This  course  is  offered  in  sequence  with 
French  161  in  second  term.  Students  not  making  satisfactory  progrd^ss  will  be 
advised  to  transfer  to  French  100. 

(Not  offered)  September-December  (5-3) 

FREN  160  (3)  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH  LANGUAGE 
Instruction  in  written  and  oral  use  of  the  French  language  based  on  a lan- 
guage manual  and  numerous  short  readings.  Regular  oral  practice  and 
short  written  assignments  will  be  required. 

No  i e;  Not  normally  open  to  those  who  have  completed  French  12 
Prerequisite;  French  11 

(September-April  (3-1;  3-1) 

*FREN  161  (3)  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH  LANGUAGE  (Accelerated) 
French  160  in  one  term.  Offered  in  sequence  with  French  101,  this  course  is 
normally  open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  French  101. 

(Not  offered)  January-April  (5-3) 

*FREN  162  (3)  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH  LANGUAGE 
(Continuation  of  French  1 (K)) 

A special  section  of  French  160  offered  as  a continuation  of  French  100,  us- 
ing the  same  text.  Normally  open  only  to  students  who  have  completed 
French  100. 

Texts;  Benamou  and  Ionesco,  Mise  en  train,  textbook  and  accompanying 
workbook 

(Not  offered)  (3-1;  3-1) 

FREN  180  (3)  FRENCH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

A study  of  French  texts,  grammar,  composition,  and  pronunciation. 
Prerequisite;  French  12 

Texts;  Barson,  La  grammaire  a I'oeuvre,  3rd  ed.  1981;  other  texts  to  be 
announced. 

(September-April  (3-1;  3-1) 

SECOND  YEAR 

FREN  255  (3)  AN  ORAL  COURSE  IN  FRENCH  CIVILIZATION 
This  course  is  given  in  French,  and  is  intended  to  develop  oral  expression 
while  giving  the  student  basic  cultural  references.  A survey  of  French  civil- 
ization, with  particular  attention  to  the  19th  and  20th  centuries.  Frequent 
oral  presentations  and  discussions;  occasional  written  assignments;  periodic 
assignments  in  the  laboratory  hours. 

Enrolment  limited.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  previously  completed 
French  285  or  290,  but  may  be  taken  concurrently  with  either  or  both  of 
these. 

Prerequisite;  French  180  or  equivalent 

Texts;  Hester,  Parker,  and  Grigaut,  Initiation  a la  culture  fran(aise,  fourth  (or 
latest)  edition;  F.F.  de  Haan,  A.E.  van  de  Ven,  adapted  by  P.M.  Sewell,  Le  mot 
juste,  Longman  Group  Ltd.,  Third  impression  (1980) 

D.A.  Griffiths  (3-1;  3-1) 

FREN  256  (3)  AN  ORAL  COURSE  IN 

FRENCH-CANADIAN  CIVILIZATION 
This  course  is  given  in  French,  and  the  emphasis  is  oral.  A survey  of  French- 
Canadian  civilization  from  1 867  to  the  present.  Students  are  required  to  pre- 
pare oral  and  written  presentations  on  a variety  of  subjects  related  to  old  and 
particirlarly  to  modern  French  Canada.  Periodic  assignments  in  the  labora- 
tory hour. 

Enrolment  limited.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  previously  completed 
French  285  or  290,  but  may  be  taken  concurrently  with  either  or  both  of 
these 

Texts;  Sarrazin  et  (jlayman.  Dossier  Quebec.  Students  are  advised  to  keep 
their  French  180  grammar  as  a reference  text 
Prerequisite;  French  180  or  equivalent 

(Not  offered)  (3-1;  3-1) 

FREN  280  (3)  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  20TH  CENTURY 
FRENCH-CANADIAN  LITERATURE 
,\  study  of  20th-century  French-Canadian  literature  in  its  social  context.  In- 
struction, discussion  and  assignments  will  usually  be  in  French. 

Prerequisite;  French  1 80  or  equivalent.  Not  open  to  Major  and  Honours  stu- 
dents in  French. 
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(Not  otlcrt-d)  ScpltmlKT-April  (.S-O;  :<-()) 

FREN  285  (3)  A SURVEY  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE 

This  course,  given  in  French,  deals  with  asix-tts  of  the  principal  periods  of 

French  Literature.  There  will  tx-  frec)uent  written  work  based  on  the  literary 

texts. 

Prerec|uisite:  French  180 

Texts:  Molicire,  Lc  Malade  imagmaire;  Racine,  Andromaque;  Chateaubriand, 
Rmf;  Maupassant,  Boult  de  Sutf;  Ionesco,  Rhinoceros;  Camus,  La  Peste.  Vol- 
taire, Mtcromegas,  L’Ingenu.  Poetry  text  to  be  distributed. 

J.R.  Waelti-Waliers,  D.J.  Turton  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

FREN  290  (3)  FRENCH  ORAL  AND  WRITTEN  PRACTICE 
A course  in  composition  and  translation,  based  on  French  texts  and  given  in 
French,  which  continues  the  study  of  grammatical  points  presented  in 
French  180.  Both  written  and  oral  proficiency  are  stressed  through  weekly- 
assignments  and  discussions. 

Prerequisite:  French  180 

Texts:  Dictionary  (Collins-Robert  or  Larousse)  Anglais-Franc;ais/Fran(,ais- 
Anglais;  Whitmarsh  and  ]uV.es.  New  Advanced  French  Course.  Other  texts  to  be 
announced.  Students  are  advised  to  keep  their  French  180  grammar  text 
E.  Limbrick  and  members  of  the  Department  September-April  (4-0;  4-0) 

THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEARS 
LANGUAGE  COURSES 

•FREN  300  (3)  FRENCH  READING  COURSE 

Presentation  of  basic  sentence  structures,  reading  of  general  and  scientific 
articles  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  have  little  or  no  knowl- 
edge of  French,  but  who  wish  to  gain  reading  comprehension  in  a special 
field. 

Students  registered  in  first  or  second  year  who  have  already  completed 
French  1 1 (or  the  equivalent)  or  a higher  course  may  not  take  French  300  for 
credit,  provided  that  they  have  not  completed  any  French  course  higher 
than  French  1 1 . Students  registered  in  French  300  may  not  take  French  160 
for  credit. 

Texts:  Brunetti,  Read,  Write,  Speak  French;  Steiner,  ed.,  French-English,  Eng- 
lish-French Dictionary,  Bantam 

(Not  offered)  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

FREN  302  (3)  COMPOSITION,  TRANSLATION  AND  STYLISTICS 
This  course,  conducted  entirely  in  French,  will  require  frequent  written  ex- 
ercises, involving  vocabulary  and  grammar;  translation,  stylistic  commen- 
taries; compositions. 

Prerequisite:  French  290  or  equivalent 

Texts:  Dictionary  (Collins-Robert  or  Larousse)  Anglais-Frangais/Frangais- 
Anglais;  SociiU  du  nouveau  Littri,  Micro  Robert;  Tremblay,  Grammaire  compara- 
tive du  franqais  et  de  t'anglais  (h  Tusage  des  anglophones) 

J.-P,  Mentha,  T.  Vuong-Riddick  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

FREN  320  {^Vl)  FRENCH  PHONETICS 

The  theory  and  practice  of  French  pronunciation,  corrective  phonetics, 
phonetic  transcription,  intonation,  accentuation,  syllabification,  elision  and 
liaison;  training  in  reading  aloud. 

Prerequisite:  French  290  or  equivalent 

Text:  Monique  Eton,  Improving  French  Pronunciation 

B.F.  Beardsmore  Sepember-December  (2-1) 

FREN  350  (3)  AN  ADVANCED  COURSE  IN  FRENCH  WITH 
CONCENTRATION  ON  ORAL  WORK 
This  course  is  designed  to  increase  oral  proficiency  in  French  and  to  develop 
comprehension  of  spoken  and  written  French  both  for  advanced  students  of 
French  and  for  teachers-in-training  or  for  secondary  school  teachers  of 
French. 

Prerequisites:  normally  French  285  and  290,  or  permission  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Department 
Enrolment  limited 

Credit  will  be  given  as  part  of  a teaching  area  in  the  Faculty  of  Education  or 
as  an  elective.  Credit  will  also  be  given  as  part  of  a General  or  Major  program 
in  French  from  July  1979,  but  may  not  be  used  in  fulfillment  of  the  require- 
ments for  the  Honours  program.  It  may  also  be  taken  as  an  elective  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 


G.  Moreau.  1).  I halet  .Septcmlxr-April  (5-1;  5-1) 

FREN  402  (3)  AN  ADVANCED  LANGUAGE  COURSE  IN  MODERN 
FRENCH  USAGE 

A continuation  ol  French  302.  Written  and  oral  expression  through  compo- 
sition. textual  analysis,  translation  and  oral  presentations,  with  attention 
paid  to  both  literary  and  informal  usage. 

Prerequisite:  French  302  or  equivalent 

Texts:  J.  Darbclnei, PeTut'e r/ S/ruc/ure,  Deuxidme  Edition  (1977),  New  York, 
Charles  Scribner's  .Sons,  Pensfe  et  structure:  cahier  d'exercices,  Deuxi^me  Edi- 
tion (1977),  New  York,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

j.  Adam,  D.A.  GrilTiths  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

FREN  425  (3)  HISTORY  OF  THE  LANGUAGE 

A study  of  the  development  of  the  language  from  earliest  to  mtxlern  times. 
Some  knowledge  of  Latin  is  recommended,  although  not  required. 

Texts:  W.  von  Wartburg,  Ei'olution  et  structure  da  la  langue  franqaise 

B.F.  Beardsmore  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

FREN  426  (3)  PRACTICAL  TRANSLATION 

A comparative  study  of  the  characteristics  of  French  and  English  expression 
and  how  they  pertaiti  to  the  problems  of  translation.  Practical  translation 
from  English  to  French  and  from  French  to  English.  Texts  are  drawn  from 
literature,  the  press,  business,  economics,  politics,  science,  art  and 
advertising. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Linguistics  426  before  1979-80. 
Prerequisites:  French  302  or  equivalent,  with  a grade  of  B or  better,  and 
English  115  or  equivalent 

Texts:  J.-P.  Vinay  and  J.  Darbelnet,  Cahier  d'  exercises  No.  2;  Sexi^t^  du  Nou- 
veau Littre,  Paris,  Collins-Robert  Freruh-English/English-Freruh  Dictionary 

D.  Thaler  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

LITERATURE  COURSES 

Students  who  have  taken  literature  courses  in  the  Department  prior  to  1 979- 
80  must  consult  the  Department  before  registering  in  400  level  literature 
courses. 

FREN  390  (1  Vj)  CRITICAL  METHODS 

Intended  for  Honours  students  but  may  be  taken  as  an  elective  by  other  stu- 
dents. A practical  introduction  to  both  traditional  and  recent  methods  of  an- 
alysing literary  texts. 

Texts:  H.  Bonnard,  Notions  de  style  de  versification  etd'histoire  de  la  langue  fran- 
(aise;  Bourneuf  et  Ouellet,  L'univers  du  roman,  P.U.F.  1981;  plus  extracts 

E.  Limbrick  January-April  (3-0) 

FREN  440  (formerly  422)  (1  Va  or  3)  MEDIEVAL  LITERATURE 
Study  of  a number  of  medieval  literary  works  in  the  original.  Students  will 
learn  to  read  medieval  French  and  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  principal 
literary  genres  of  the  period. 

Texts:  To  be  announced 

B.F.  Beardsmore  January-April  (3-0) 

FREN  445  (formerly  parts  of  421  and  409)  (1  Vz)  POETRY;  VILLON 

TO  LA  FONTAINE 

Lyric  poetry  from  the  mid- 15th  century  to  the  mid- 17th  century. 

Text:  an  anthology  to  be  announced 

(Not  offered;  intend  to  offer  1984-85)  (3-0) 

FREN  448  (formerly  one-half  of  421)  (^V^)  RENAISSANCE  PROSE 
Magic,  laughter  and  the  pursuit  of  wisdom  in  selected  works  of  the  French 
Renaissance.  .An  introduction  to  major  themes  in  Rabelais  and  Montaigne. 
(Not  offered;  intend  to  offer  1984-85)  (3-0) 

FREN  449  (formerly  part  of  409)  (IVa)  THE  AGE  OF  PASCAL 

Principal  prose  works  of  the  classical  period. 

(Not  offered;  intend  to  offer  1984-85)  (3-0) 

FREN  451  (formerly  parts  of  410)  (V/z)  THE  ENLIGHTENMENT 
Principal  literary  works  of  the  philosophes  of  the  18th  century. 

(Not  offered;  intend  to  offer  1984-85)  (3-0) 
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FREN  452  (formerly  parts  of  409  and  41 0)  (1 V2)  THE  NOVEL  IN  THE  1 7TH 
AND  18TH  CENTURIES 

The  development  of  the  novel  through  a study  of  major  texts,  with  emphasis 
on  the  18th  century. 

(Not  offered;  intend  to  offer  1984-85)  (3-0) 

FREN  455A  (formerly  half  of  455,  previously  parts  of  409  and  410)  (1  Vt) 
TRAGEDY  IN  THE  17TH  AND  18TH  CENTURIES 
A literary  study  of  tragedy  in  France  in  the  classical  period,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  works  of  Corneille  and  Racine. 

January-April  (3-0) 

FREN  455B  (formerly  half  of  455,  previously  parts  409  and  410)  (I’/z) 
COMEDY  IN  THE  17TH  AND  18TH  CENTURIES 

A literary  study  of  comedy  in  France  in  the  classical  period,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  works  of  Molifere,  Marivaux  and  Beaumarchais. 

Texts:  Principal  plays  of  Corneille,  Moli^re,  Marivaux  and  Beaumarchais, 
titles  to  be  announced. 

j.C.E.  Greene  September-December  (3-0) 

FREN  460A  (formerly  parts  of  460  and  of  41 1 ) (1 V2)  THE  NOVEL  IN  THE 
19TH  CENTURY,  PART  I 

The  development  of  the  novel  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century. 

(Not  offered;  intend  to  offer  1984-85)  (3-0) 

FREN  460B  (formerly  parts  of  460  and  412)  (1 V2)  THE  NOVEL  IN  THE 
19TH  CENTURY,  PART  II 

The  development  of  the  novel  in  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century. 

(Not  offered;  intend  to  offer  1984-85)  (3-0) 

FREN  462  (formerly  416)  (3)  THE  NOVEL  IN  THE  20TH  CENTURY 

The  changing  face  of  the  novel  from  Marcel  Proust  to  the  nouveau  Nouveau 
Roman. 

Texts:  Proust,  Un  amour  de  Swann;  Gide,  L’immoraliste:  Mauriac,  Thfrise  Des- 
queyroux;  Colette,  La  chatte,  Beauvoir,  Les  belles  images;  Camus,  La  chute;  Tour- 
nier,  Le  rot  des  aulnes;  Duras,  Le  vice-consul;  Butor,  La  modification;  Robbe- 
Grillet,  La  jalousie;  Perrein,  Le  buveur  de  Garonne. 

j.R.  Waelti-Walters  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

FREN  465  (formerly  part  of  41 1)  (1 V2)  ROMANTICISM 

A study  of  the  Romantic  movement  in  French  literature. 

Texts:  Chateaubriand,  Atala-Reni;  Hugo,  Hemani;  Musset,  Lorenzaccio; 
Vigny,  Chatterton.  A selection  of  poems  (mimeographed)  and  extracts  from 
works  of  the  period 

D.J.  Turton  September-December  (3-0) 

FREN  468  (formerly  414)  (1  Yz,  formerly  3)  POETRY:  BAUDELAIRE  TO 
SURREALISM 

Lyric  poetry  from  the  mid- 19th  century  to  the  mid-20th  century. 

Texts:  Arland,  Anthologie  de  la  poisie  franfais,  Editions  Stock,  Paris. 

J.C.E.  Greene  January-April  (3-0) 

FREN  470  (formerly  415)  (1  Yz,  formerly  3)  MODERN  FRENCH  THEATRE 
A survey  of  modern  French  drama,  principally  of  the  20th  century. 

(Not  offered;  intend  to  offer  1984-85)  (3-0) 

FREN  480  (formerly  part  of  418)  (1  Yz)  THE  FRENCH-CANADIAN 

NOVEL  FROM  THE  ORIGINS  TO  THE  MODERN  PERIOD 

A survey  of  the  French-Canadian  novel  with  special  emphasis  on  the  first 
half  of  the  20th  century. 

Texts:  Bessette,  Le  libraire;  Blais,  La  belle  bite;  H6mon,  Maria  Chapdelaine; 
Langevin, sur  la  ville;  V,oy, B onheur d' occasion;  Savard,  Menaud maStre- 
draveur;  Thdriault,  Agaguk 

G.  Moreau  January-April  (3-0) 

FREN  481  (formerly  one-half  of  41 8)  (1  Yz)  CONTEMPORARY  FRENCH- 
CANADIAN  THEATRE  AND  POETRY 

A study  of  contemporary  French-Canadian  theatre  and  poetry,  and  related 
art  forms  (cinema  and  song)  in  present-day  French  Canada. 

Texts:  To  be  announced 

(Not  offered;  intend  to  offer  1984-85)  (3-0) 


FREN  482  (1  Yz)  CONTEMPORARY  FRENCH-CANADIAN  NOVEL  AND 
ESSAY 

A study  of  the  novel  and  essay  in  French  Canada  since  the  Second  World 
War. 

Texts:  Godbout,  Le  couteau  sur  la  table;  Aquin,  Blocs  erratiques;  Ouellette,  Les 
actes  retrouvis;  Martin,  Doux-amer;  Hubert,  Kamouraska;  Blais,  Le  loup;  ex- 
tracts of  Pierre  Valli^res  from  Parti  Pris. 

T.  Vuong-Riddick  September-December  (3-0) 

FREN  488  (formerly  430,  431,  432)  (1  Yz)  SPECIAL  TOPICS 

Designed  for  Major  and  Honours  students,  this  course  may  be  offered  as  a 
reading  course,  a tutorial,  or  a seminar  as  circumstances  warrant.  Students 
wishing  to  register  for  this  course  must  consult  the  Department.  Topics  may 
be  selected  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  up  to  a maximum  of  3 units  with 
permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

FREN  488A  Modern  Prose 

Major  prose  writers  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries. 

FREN  488B  Fantasy 

The  marvellous  and  the  supernatural  in  literature  from  Medieval  times  to 
the  19th  century. 

FREN  488C  Utopias  and  Science  Fiction 

Utopian,  anti-Utopian  and  science  fiction  writing  from  the  1 7th  century  to 
the  present. 

FREN  488D  Special  Topics  in  French-Canadian  Literature 
Some  important  texts  not  dealt  with  in  French  480,  481  or  482. 

Topic  this  year: 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  recent  works  of  novelists  considered  to  be  re- 
presentative of  very  recent  trends  in  Quebec  literature. 

Texts:  Roy,  Ces  enfants  de  ma  vie;  Godbout,  Les  Tetes  it  Papineau;  Hubert,  Les 
fous  de  Bassan;  Tremblay,  La  grosse  femme  d'd  coti  est  enceinte;  Blais,  Visions 
d'Anna;  Beauchemin,  Le  malou. 

T.  Vuong-Riddick  January-April  (3-0) 

FREN  488E  African  Literature 

A survey  of  African  French  language  writing,  with  special  emphasis  on 
North  Africa 

FREN  488F  Women  Writers 

A look  at  the  way  Francophone  women  have  described  the  world. 

FREN  488G  Studies  in  a Major  Author  or  Movement 
Intensive  study  of  an  imp>ortant  writer  or  literary  movement.  When  of- 
fered, topic  will  be  announced. 

FREN  499  (formerly  490  (1  Yz)  HONOURS  GRADUATING  ESSAY 
During  the  final  year  of  the  Honours  program,  students  will  write  a graduat- 
ing essay  in  French  of  approximately  ten  thousand  words  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a member  of  the  Department,  the  topic  to  be  approved  by  the 
Honours  Committee.  The  essay  must  conform  to  acceptable  standards  of 
style  and  format  and  be  submitted  before  the  end  of  second  term  classes.  An 
oral  examination  in  French  covering  the  topic  of  the  essay  will  be  held. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

(Not  offered  1983-84) 

note:  a selection  of  these  courses  will  be  given  depending  upon  the  avail- 
ability of  members  of  faculty.  Students  should  consult  the  Graduate  Adviser 
before  making  choices.  In  addition  students  should  read  carefully  the  entry 
under  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies,  French. 

FREN  501  (1  Yz)  FRENCH  LITERARY  CRITICISM  SINCE  SAINTE-BEUVE 

FREN  506  (1  Yz)  PASCAL  IN  HIS  TIME 

FREN  514  (1  Yz  or  3)  BAUDELAIRE  IN  HIS  TIME 

FREN  516  (1  Yz  or  3)  LE  NOUVEAU  ROMAN  IN  FRANCE 
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FREN  51 7 (1  </4  or  3)  MARCEL  PROUST  A LA  RECHERCHE  DU  TEMPS 
PERDU 

FREN  518  (1  '/s  or  3)  LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  ROMAIN  ROLLAND 

FREN  521  (1  Va  or  3)  MONTAIGNE’S  ESSAIS  AND  THEIR  LITERARY  AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL  INFLUENCE 

FREN  540  (1  Va  or  3)  STUDIES  IN  MEDIEVAL  LITERATURE 

DEPARTMENT 

W.R.  Derrick  Sewell,  B.Sc.Econ.  (London),  M.A.,  Ph  D.  (Wash.),  Professor 
and  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

Charles  N.  Forward,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  Ph  D.  (Clark),  Professor. 

Harold  D.  Foster,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (London),  Professor. 

J.  Douglas  Porieous,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Oxf.),  Ph  D.  (Hull),  Professor.  (On  study 
leave,  January-June  1984). 

Jack  C.  Ransome,  A.B.,  M.A.  ( Ibledo),  M.A.,  Ph  D.  (Harvard),  Visiting  Pro- 
fessor (September  1982-April  1983). 

Rudolph  W.A.  Wikkramatileke,  B.A.  (Ceylon),  M.A.  (Clark),  Ph.D.  (Lon- 
don), Professor. 

Gerald  M.  Barber,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Tor.),  Associate  Professor. 

Michael  C.R.  Edgell,  B.A.  (Birm.),  Conservation  Dip.  (London),  Ph.D. 
(Birm.),  Associate  Professor. 

David  Chuen-Yan  Lai,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Hong  Kong),  Ph.D.  (London),  Associate 
Professor. 

Malcolm  A.  Micklewright,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (Wash.),  Associate  Professor. 


FREN  562  (1  Va  or  3)  EXISTENTIALISM  IN  LITERATURE 

FREN  565  (1  Va  or  3)  SOCIAL  ROMANTICISM  1830-1848 

FREN  590  (1  '/a  or  3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

FREN  599  (6)  THESIS 

OF  GEOGRAPHY 

Peter  E.  Murphy,  B.Sc.Econ.,  Teachers  Dip.  (London),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Ohio 
St.),  Associate  Professor. 

William  M.  Ross,  B.Ed.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.A.  (Tor.),  Ph.D.  (Wash.),  Associate 
Professor. 

Stanton  E.  'Fuller,  B.A.  (Ore.),  M.A.  Ph.D.  (Calif.,  Los  Angeles),  Associate 
Professor. 

Colin  j.B.  Wood,  B.A.  (Wales),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (McMaster),  Associate  Professor. 

Philip  Dearden,  B.A.  (Birm.),  M.Sc.  (Memorial),  Ph.D.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Assistant 
Professor. 

Patricia  P.  Gilmartin,  B.Sc.  (Georgia  State),  Ph.D.  (Kansas),  Assistant 
Professor. 

Bruce  K.  Downie,  B.A.  (Winn.),  M.A.  (Waterloo),  Co-operative  Education 
Co-ordinator. 

Gilian  D.  McDade,  B.A.  (Witwalcrsrand),  Senior  Laboratory  Instructor. 

Elizabeth  H.  McDougall,  B.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  Administrative  Officer. 

Ian  H.  Norie,  B.A.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Senior  Academic  Assistant. 


GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

For  information  on  studies  leading  to  the  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees,  see 
page  208,  for  graduate  courses,  see  page  83. 

GENERAL,  MAJOR  AND  HONOURS  PROGRAMS 

The  Geography  Department  offers  courses  leading  to  the  B.A.,  B.Sc., 
M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees,  with  a choice  of  General,  Major,  and  Honours  pro- 
grams for  both  bachelor  degrees.  Information  about  course  combinations 
suited  to  specific  professional  objectives  and  about  graduate  programs  is 
available  from  the  Department.  In  general,  the  Department  recommends  an 
appropriate  first-year  mathematics  course,  especially  Computer  Science  110 
and  1 15,  for  the  B.A.  Major  and  Honours  programs,  and  considers  a second- 
year  mathematics  course,  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  Department,  desir- 
able for  B.Sc.  candidates.  Second  year  Geography  Major  and  Honours 
students  may  take  the  required  Geography  32 1 and  one  of  322, 323  in  their 
second  year,  if  they  wish. 

Students  who  seek  academic  counselling  are  asked  to  come  to  the  Depart- 
ment before  or  during  the  registration  period. 

In  certain  courses,  students  may  be  required  to  meet  part  of  the  expenses 
involved  in  required  field  trips,  course  supplies  or  the  provision  of  course 
manuals.  Students  will  be  advised  of  such  expenses  during  the  first  week  of 
classes. 

Departmental  requirements  for  the  B.A.  General  and  Major  In 
I Geography: 

General  — 15  units:  lOlA  and  lOlB;  3 units  chosen  from  201A,  201B, 
203A,  203B,  205A,  205B;  and  9 units  of  courses  numbered  300  or  above,  3 
units  of  which  selection  must  be  a regional  course. 

Major  — 24  units:  lOIAand  10  IB;  6 units  of  second  year  courses,  which 
must  include  201A  or  201B,  203A  or  203B,  and  205A  or  205B;  15  units  of 
courses  numbered  above  300  which  must  include  321,  at  least  one  of  322, 
323,  or  325;  and  3 units  of  regional  courses. 

Departmental  Requirements  for  the  B.Sc.  General  and  Major  In 
Geography: 

[ General  — 15  units:  lOlA  and  lOlB;  3 units  of  second  year  Geography 
I courses  which  must  include  at  least  one  of  203A,  203B;  and  9 units  of  courses 

I chosen  from  32 1 , 322,  323,  325,  350A,  350B,  370,  37 1 , 372,  373,  374,  375, 
I 376,  377, 423, 425,  426, 427, 428, 450A,  450B,  451, 452, 453, 454, 459,  and 
I 471. 

I note:  3 units  of  regional  geography  courses  are  strongly  recommended  for 

I both  General  and  Major  B.Sc.  degrees. 

I Major  — 24  units:  lOlAand  101 B;  6 units  of  second  year  courses,  which 
i must  include  20 1 A or  20 1 B,  203A  or  203B,  and  205A  or  205B ; 32 1 , and  one 

•I  of  322,  323  or  325;  12  units  of  courses  chosen  from  322,  323,  325,  350A, 
I 350B,  370,  37 1 , 372, 373, 374, 375, 376, 377, 423, 425, 426, 427, 428, 450A, 
I 450B,  45 1 , 452,  453,  454,  459,  and  47 1 . 

I note:  3 units  of  regional  geography  courses  are  strongly  recommended  as 
I electives  for  both  General  and  Major  B.Sc.  degrees. 


All  major  students  are  required  to  obtain: 

(a)  Three  units  of  credit  from  Mathematics  100  and  101  (or  130),  or  three 
units  from  102,  151,  233A,  or  Computer  Science  110  and  115. 

(b)  Six  units  of  credit  chosen  from  the  following  list  or  from  appropriate 
courses  numbered  300  or  above  chosen  in  consultation  with  the 
Department: 

Astronomy  120,  200A,  200B 
Biochemistry  200,  Microbiology  200 
Biology  150,  200,  203,  204,  206,  207 

Chemistry  100/102  or  101/102  or  140/145  or  140/102,  120,  213,  222, 
231,232,  235,  245 

Computer  Science  230,  240,  250,  275 
Geology  100,  201,  202,  203,  204 
Mathematics  200,  201,  222,  230,  233B,  240 
Statistics  250,  251 

Physics  100,  102,  103,  110,  120,  121,210,214,215,216,217 

Departmental  Requirementa  for  the  B.A.  and  B.Sc.  Honours  In 
Geography: 

33  units  minimum:  all  of  the  24  units  of  course  requirements  for  the  B.A. 
Major  or  the  B.Sc.  Major;  324, 499  and  4'/2  additional  units  in  Geography  or 
in  other  approved  courses  numbered  above  300  chosen  in  consultation  with 
the  Department.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  the  candidate  will  take  an  oral 
examination  and  submit  an  Honours  Essay. 

Students  normally  enter  the  Honours  Program  in  their  third  year,  having 
applied  at  the  end  of  their  second  year.  Requirements  for  entry  into  the 
Honours  Program  are:  completion  of  two  successful  years  at  university  (see 
“Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  — Honours  Program”  entry  in  this  calendar) 
and  a grade  point  average  of  at  least  5.00  in  all  work  for  the  second  year  (with 
5.50  in  Geography  courses).  A student  wishing  to  enter  the  program  in  the 
fourth  year  (at  the  end  of  the  third  year)  must  have  a grade  point  average  of 
at  least  5.50  (with  6.00  in  Geography  courses)  for  work  completed  in  the 
third  year. 

A grade  point  average  of  5.50  (with  6.00  in  Geography  courses)  must  be 
achieved  by  an  honours  student  to  progress  from  third  to  fourth  year  in  the 
Honours  Program.  Students  who  do  not  maintain  this  average  will  be  re- 
quired to  transfer  to  a Major  Program. 

First  and  Second  Class  Honours  degrees  may  be  awarded.  A First  Class 
degree  requires  a first  class  graduating  average  (6.50  or  higher)  and  at  least  a 
A - in  Geog.  499.  A Second  Class  degree  requires  a second  class  graduating 
average  (3.50  or  higher)  and  at  least  a B - in  Geog.  499. 

Honours  students  who  do  not  meet  the  above  requirements,  but  complete 
those  for  a Major  in  Geography,  may  opt  to  receive  a Major  degree.  A stu- 
dent who  opts  for  this  and  who  has  a graduating  average  of  6.50  or  higher 
would  receive  a Major  in  Geography  with  First  Class  standing,  while  a stu- 
dent with  a graduating  average  between  3.50  and  6.49  would  receive  a Major 
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degree  with  Second  Class  standing. 

Students  should  note  the  availability  of  Liberal  Arts  306/307  (page  94)  and 
Pacific  Studies  200  (page  107)  as  electives  in  their  senior  years. 


GEOGRAPHY  CO-OPERATIVE 
EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

The  Co-operative  Education  Program  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  is 
described  on  page  3 1 . 

Entry  into  the  Geography  Co-operative  Program  is  restricted  to  students 
who  are  enrolled  in  an  Honours  or  Major  program  in  Geography.  Students 
will  be  admitted  either  at  the  start  of  their  second  year  (regular  program)  or 
at  the  end  of  their  second  year  (summer  option).  To  enter  and  remain  in  the 
Geography  Co-operative  Program,  students  must  maintain  a B -I-  average  in 
Geography  and  a B average  overall.  Students  are  also  required  to  complete 
satisfactorily  at  least  four  work  terms.  A student  may  withdraw  from  the  pro- 
gram and  graduate  with  the  normal  Geography  B.A.  or  B.Sc.  degree. 

Further  information  concerning  the  Geography  Co-operative  Program 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Department. 

Work  Term  Transcript  Entries 

When  a Work  Term  is  satisfactorily  completed,  the  notation  COM  (com- 
plete) will  be  entered  on  the  student’s  academic  record  and  transcript,  to- 
gether with  one  of  the  following,  as  appropriate: 

GEOG  001.  (0)  Co-op  Work  Term:  I 
GEOG  002.  (0)  Co-op  Work  Term:  11 
GEOG  003.  (0)  Co-op  Work  Term:  111 
GEOG  004.  (0)  Co-op  Work  Term:  IV 


UNDERGRADUATE  COURSE  INDEX 
First  Year  lOlA  (VA),  lOlB  (I'A),  102  (VA) 

Second  Year  201 A (\'A),  20 IB  {\'A)  Economic;  203A  (VA),  203B  (I'A) 
Physical:  205 A (1  'A),  205B  (VA)  Cultural 


Third  and  Fourth  Years 
Techniques  and  Methods 

321  (l‘/2)  Introduction  to 

Quantitative  Methods  in 
Geography 

322  (l'/2)  Air  Photo  Interpretation 

323  ( 1 'A)  Introductory  Cartography 

324  (l'/2)  Directions  in  Geography 

325  (l‘/2)  Field  Survey  Techniques 
423  (l‘/2)  Advanced  Cartography 

425  ( 1 'A)  Survey  Methods  and 

Analysis 

426  ( 1 'A)  Advanced 

Quantitative  Methods 

427  (l'/2)  Cartographic  Production 

428  (l'/2)  Automated  Cartography 
490  ( 1 'A  or  3)  Directed  Studies 
499  (3)  Honours  Seminar  & Essay 

Resources  and  Physical 

350A  ( 1 'A)  Geography  of 

Resource  Management 
350B  (l'/2)  Applied  Resource 
Geography 

370  ( 1 'A)  Hydrology 

371  (l'/2)  Water  Resources 

Management 

372  (IV2)  Climatology 

373  (H/2)  Applied  Climatology 

374  (IV2)  Biogeography 

375  (H/2)  Forest  Resource 

Management 

376  ( 1 'A)  Geomorphology 


377  (H/2)  Applied  Geomorphology 
450A  ( 1 'A)  Decision-Making  in 
Resources  Management: 
Theory 

405B  (H/2)  Decision-Making  in 
Resources  Management: 
Practical  Applications 
451(1  'A)  Advanced  Water 

Resources  Management 

452  ( 1 'A)  Coastal  Resource  Analysis 

453  (IV2)  Marine  Resource  Analysis 

454  ( 1 'A)  Geographical  Dimensions 

of  Energy  Policy 
459  (3)  Recreational  Resource 
Analysis 

471  (I'A)  Seminar  in  Physical 
Geography 

Urban,  Economic  and  Cultural 

330  (H/2)  Understanding  Cities 
341  (\'A)  Industrial 

343  (H/2)  Regional  Analysis 

344  (H/2)  Urban  Systems 

Simulation 

345  ( 1 'A)  Geography  and 

Planning  of  Tourism 

346  ( 1 'A)  Community 

Development  and 
Planning  in  Canada 

347  (3)  Economic  & Cultural 

Change 

349  (1  'A)  Internal 

Structure  of  Cities 


Regional 

361 A (H/2)  Geography  of 

Canada:  Systematic 
Approach 

36 1 B (1  'A)  Geography  of 

Canada:  Regional 
Approach 

364  ( I 'A)  Traditional  China 

365  ( 1 'A)  Modern  China 
463  (3)  S.E.  Asia 
465  (3)  Japan 

Geology 

100  (3)  General 

201  (\'A)  Stratigraphy 

202  ( 1 'A)  Structural 

203  (H/2)  Introduction 
to  Mineralogy 

204  (H/2)  Introduction  to 
Petrology 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 
GEOGRAPHY 

Geography  101 A and  lOlB  are  prerequisites  to  all  other  geography 
courses,  except  Geography  102  and  330.  These  prerequisites  may  be  waived 
by  the  Department  in  certain  circumstances.  Students  should  also  note  that 
Geography  1 0 1 A and  1 0 1 B can  be  taken  in  any  sequence  or  concurrently.  In 
the  event  that  a student  who  has  had  Geography  101  A/10  IB  waived  pro- 
ceeds to  a General,  Major  or  Honours  program  in  Geography,  the  student 
may  be  required  to  substitute  3 units  of  Geography  courses  as  recommended 
by  the  Department. 

Courses  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  will  be  offered  on  an  alternating  basis. 
Students  should  consult  the  Department  to  ascertain  which  of  these  courses 
are  offered  in  any  given  year. 


378  (H/2)  Environmental 
Aesthetics 

440  (H/2)  Seminar  on  Urban 

Geography  of  Canada 

442  (1  'A)  Geography  of  China- 
towns and  Chinese  Migration 

443  (H/2)  Geography  of 

Regional  Development 

444  (H/2)  Urban  Transportation 

and  Land  Use  Planning 

446  ( 1 'A)  Development  & 

Planning  of  the  Urban  Region 

447  (H/2)  Urban  Problems  of 

Pacific  Rim  Developing 
Countries 

448  (H/2)  Urban  Social 

(Geography  and  Planning 

449  (H/2)  Urban  Historical 

Geography 


GEOG  101 A (formerly  one-half  of  101)  (1  'A)  MAN  AND  THE 

PHYSICAL  ENVIRONMENT 

An  integrated  introductory  description  and  analysis  of  the  characteristics 
and  interactions  of  the  atmosphere,  hydrosphere,  lithosphere  and  bio- 
sphere. An  introduction  to  the  study  of  natural  resources  and  contemporary 
problems  in  resource  management. 

Members  of  the  Department 

September- December.  Also  January- April  (2-2) 

GEOG  101 B (formerly  one-half  of  101)  (1 V2)  THE  HUMAN 

ENVIRONMENT 

The  processes  of  cultural  change,  migration  and  acculturation  and  their 
roles  as  determinants  of  changing  cultural  landscapes  and  regions.  The  ori- 
gins of  cities,  the  historical  growth  of  cities,  and  the  form  and  structure  of  the 
contemporary  city. 

Members  of  the  Department 

September-December.  Also  January-April  (2-2) 

GEOG  102  (IV2)  CONTEMPORARY  ISSUES  IN  CANADIAN  REGIONS 

A comprehensive  geographic  study  of  the  macro-regions  of  Canada,  the  At- 
lantic Provinces,  Quebec,  Ontario,  and  Prairie  Provinces,  British  Columbia, 
and  the  Territories,  will  establish  the  background  for  a more  detailed  consid- 
eration of  specific  regional  problems.  These  may  include  such  problems  as 
the  drive  for  industrial  diversification  in  the  West,  the  development  of  ener- 
gy sources  in  the  Atlantic  Provinces,  the  French-English  conflicts  in  and 
around  Quebec,  and  the  native  land  claims  in  the  Northwest  Territories. 
Some  issues  may  be  local,  such  as  the  preservation  of  fruit-growing  land  on 
the  Niagara  Peninsula  of  Ontario. 

Open  to  students  from  any  department.  Geography  1 0 1 A and  1 0 1 B are  not 
prerequisites  to  this  course.  Not  for  credit  towards  major  or  honours  degree 
programs  in  Geography,  but  may  be  taken  for  credit  as  an  elective. 
o.N.  forward  January-April  (3-0) 
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GEOG  201 A (formerly  one-half  of  201 ) (1 V*)  LOCATION  OF  ECONOMIC 

ACTIVITIES 

A systematic  ({cographical  analysis  of  the  characteristics  and  areal  distribn- 
tion  of  urban  centres  with  emphasis  on  population,  industrial  struc  ture,  lo- 
cation and  the  sectoral  distribution  of  activity  within  the  urban  region. 
Special  attention  will  be  directed  to  the  underlying  factors  associated  with 
diflerential  urban  growth,  and  the  determinants  of  lot  ational  change. 

M.A.  Micklewright  Septemljer-Uecember  (2-2) 

GEOG  201 B (formerly  one-half  of  201)  (1  Vz)  ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY 
— PRIMARY  ACTIVITY  AND  DIFFERENTIAL  GROWTH 
An  examination  of  the  role  of  primary  industry  in  the  world  economy.  Par- 
ticular attention  will  be  paid  to  the  role  of  resource  endowment  as  a determi- 
nant of  standard  of  living.  Strategics  for  growth  and  the  impact  of  the 
energy  sectors  on  national  planning  goals  will  be  investigated.  Agriculture, 
mining,  transportation,  and  forestry  will  be  discussed. 

G. M.  Barber  January-April  (2-2) 

GEOG  203A  (formerly  one-half  of  203)  (1  Vz)  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  I: 

HYDROSPHERE  AND  LITHOSPHERE 
An  introduction  to  the  hydrosphere  and  lithosphere,  including  the  pro- 
cesses involved  in  the  development  of  landforms  and  that  part  of  the  hydro- 
logic  cycle  involving  surface  and  underground  water. 

H. D.  Foster  January-April  (2-2) 

GEOG  203B  (formerly  one-half  of  203)  (1  Vz)  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  II: 

ATMOSPHERE  AND  BIOSPHERE 
An  introduction  to  the  basic  processes  which  determine  the  distribution  pat- 
terns of  climate,  soil  and  living  organisms.  Included  will  be  a discussion  of 
radiation  budgets,  atmospheric  moisture  and  circulation,  soil  forming  pro- 
cesses and  factors,  and  vegetation  development  and  distribution. 

M.C.R.  Edgell  September-December  (2-2) 

GEOG  205A  (formerly  one-half  of  205)  (V/z)  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO 

CULTURAL  GEOGRAPHY 
This  course  attempts  to  develop  an  awareness  of  cultural  diversity  through- 
out the  world,  emphasizing  factors  that  cause  this  diversity  and  to  develop  an 
understanding  of  the  impact  that  culture  has  upon  human  societies  and  the 
natural  environment. 

C.j.B.  Wood  September-December  (2-2) 

GEOG  205B  (formerly  one-half  of  205)  (1  Vz)  SELECTED  THEMES 

IN  CULTURAL  GEOGRAPHY 
This  course  examines  the  implications  of  cultural  attributes  on  land  occu- 
pance  and  patterns  of  living  in  selected  regional  settings. 

R.  Wikkramatileke  January-April  (2-2) 

TECHNIQUES  AND  METHODS 

GEOG  321  (1  Vz)  INTRODUCTION  TO  QUANTITATIVE  METHODS 
IN  GEOGRAPHY 

An  introduction  to  statistical  procedures  and  their  application  to  geographi- 
cal problems.  The  course  will  focus  upon  the  basic  statistical  techniques,  be- 
ginning with  descriptive  methods  and  concluding  with  correlation  analysis. 
Students  will  have  the  opportunity  to  use  this  knowledge  in  empirical  analy- 
sis of  assigned  class  topics. 

Open  only  to  students  pursuing  a program  in  Geography  or  Environmental 
Studies 

C.J.B.  Wood,  G.  Barber  September-December.  Also  January-April  (3-2) 

GEOG  322  (1  Vz)  AIR  PHOTO  INTERPRETATION 
An  introduction  to  photogrammetry  and  interpretation  of  aerial  photo- 
graphs. Attention  is  focused  on  training  in  the  use  of  air  photos  as  source 
materials  in  map  compilation  and  as  tools  for  research  in  physical  and  social 
sciences.  Among  the  topics  studied  are:  principles  and  techniques  of  photo- 
interpretation; inductive  and  deductive  evaluation  of  air  photo  patterns; 
and  remote  sensing  techniques.  Laboratory  assignments  and  field  work  will 
» be  emphasized. 

I B.  Downie,  I.H.  Norie  September-December.  Also  January-April  (2-2) 

I GEOG  323  (1  Vz)  INTRODUCTORY  CARTOGRAPHY 

r An  introductory  course  in  cartography  and  cartographic  techniques;  includ- 
I ing  spatial  reference  systems,  map  projections,  techniques  of  terrain  repre- 


sentation, cartographic  symitolizalion  of  slalistital  data,  and  elemenlaty 
dala-handling  problems.  Students  will  gain  pi<uli(al  expeiieiue  in  design- 
ing and  drafting  maps. 

I’.  Gilmarlin  Seplenil)cr-DecenilK.-i.  Alsojanuaiy-April  (2-2) 

GEOG  324  (1  Vz)  DIRECTIONS  IN  GEOGRAPHY 

The  course  will  briefly  outline  and  discuss  tbe  historical  devclopinenl  ol  geo- 
graphical thinking  and  knowledge,  but  will  concentrate  mainly  u(>on  trends 
and  controversies  in  geography  in  the  20th  t entury.  The  course  will  enable 
students  to  relate  their  other  courses  to  the  multitude  of  facets  that  constitute 
the  present  discipline  of  geography.  Areas  covered  will  indude:  geography’s 
relationships  to  other  disciplines;  the  scope  of  geography;  man's  relation- 
ships to  nature  as  a geographical  theme;  the  ideographic  versus  nomothetic 
content  of  geography;  practical  application  of  geography;  recent  'revolu- 
tions’ in  the  discipline. 

Prerequisites:  (ieography  203A,  203B;  201 A and  201 B,  or  205A  and  20.5B; 
or  permission  of  instructor 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Geography  429  or  445.  Enrolment  limit- 
ed to  20. 

).D.  Porteous  .September-December  (3-0) 

GEOG  325  (1  Vz)  FIELD  SURVEY  TECHNIQUES 

An  introduction  to  fundamental  concepts  of  surveying  and  held  work  in- 
cluding the  use  of  transits,  stadia  level,  plane  table,  chain  and  compass  sur- 
vey, and  other  techniques;  activities  include  application  of  survey  and 
.sampling  techniques  to  actual  problems  of  measuring  landform,  hydrologic, 
or  vegetation  features,  together  with  methods  of  analysis  and  evaluation. 
Prerequisite;  Mathematics  102 

M.C.R.  Edgell,  I.H.  Norie  January-April  (1-3) 

GEOG  423  (1  Vz)  ADVANCED  CARTOGRAPHY 

This  course  views  the  map  as  a communication  system  and  explores  the  in- 
terface between  models  of  graphic  communication  and  principles  of  graphic 
design  such  as  balance,  contrast,  and  figure/ground  relationships.  Various 
data-handling  techniques  such  as  generalization  and  classification  arc  exam- 
ined within  the  context  of  map  communication  models. 

Prerequisites:  Geography  321,  322,  and  323 

P.  Gilmartin  January-April  (2-2) 

GEOG  425  (formerly  one-half  of  421  and  402)  (1  Vz)  SURVEY  METHODS 

AND  ANALYSIS  IN  GEOGRAPHY 
This  course  will  examine  various  approaches  to  research  design  and  then 
focus  on  the  statistical  approach.  The  development  of  questionnaires  and 
sample  frames  will  be  discussed,  followed  by  preliminary  analysis  of  the  re- 
search data  using  non-parametric  statistical  techniques. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  321  or  300  or  permission 

G.M.  Barber  September-December  (3-0) 

GEOG  426  (formerly  one-half  of  421  and  402)  (1  Vz)  ADVANCED 

QUANTITATIVE  METHODS  IN  GEOGRAPHY 
This  course  will  introduce  students  to  the  more  advanced  statistical  and 
quantitative  techniques  commonly  used  in  geographical  research.  Particular 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  role  of  the  techniques  in  empirical  and  polcy 
oriented  research  questions.  Included  in  the  course  will  be  the  multivariate 
statistical  techniques  of  regression  and  factor  analysis,  as  well  as  linear  and 
simple  location-allocation  problems. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  321  or  300,  or  425,  or  permission  of  Department 
G.M.  Barber  January-April  (3-0) 

GEOG  427  (1  Vz)  CARTOGRAPHIC  PRODUCTION 
Map  construction  and  reproduction  techniques  are  emphasized  in  this 
course.  Students  are  familiarized  with  darkroom  procedures  and  common 
production  methods  such  as  inking,  scribing,  peel  coating,  color  proofing 
systems,  and  screen  tinting. 

Open  only  to  fourth  year  Geography  major  or  honours  students;  enrolment 
limited  to  15 

Prerequisites:  Geography  323  or  permission  of  the  Department 
P.  Gilmartin  September-December  (0-3) 

GEOG  428  (1  Vz)  AUTOMATED  CARTOGRAPHY 

Automation  is  an  important  aspect  of  contemporary  cartography.  This 
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course  provides  basic  instruction  in  computer-assisted  base  map  construc- 
tion, data-manipulation,  generalization,  symbolization,  editing,  and  output. 

Enrolment  limited  to  10. 

Prerequisites:  Geography  323;  Computer  Science  110;  Mathematics  100  or 
102 

P.  Gilmartin  January-April  (0-3) 

GEOG  490  (1  '/2  or  3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  GEOGRAPHY 

in  special  cases,  with  the  consent  of  the  Department  and  the  individual  in- 
structor concerned,  a student  may  be  permitted  to  pursue  a course  of  direct- 
ed studies. 

Courses  of  1 '/a  or  3 units  may  be  arranged,  but  no  student  is  permitted  to 
take  more  than  three  units  of  directed  studies.  1 n order  to  qualify  for  a Geog- 
raphy 490  course  a student  must  have  at  least  a 6.00  G.P.A.  in  the  previous 
hfteen  units  of  University  work. 

GEOG  499  (3)  HONOURS  SEMINAR  AND  ESSAY 
To  obtain  an  orientation  to  the  nature  and  demands  of  the  honours  pro- 
gram, third  and  fourth  year  students  attend  the  seminar  during  their  hrst 
term  in  the  program,  but  do  not  register  until  fourth  year.  For  the  remainder 
of  the  program,  the  student  works  on  the  essay  with  the  advice  of  the  essay 
supervisor  and  the  program  adviser.  The  essay  will  be  submitted  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  year. 

|.D.  Porteous,  M.C.R.  Edgell 

URBAN,  ECONOMIC  AND  CULTURAL 

GEOG  330  (formerly  one-half  of  340)  (IVz)  UNDERSTANDING  CITIES 
A broad  overview  of  issues  in  urban  geography.  4 he  origin  of  cities,  the 
spread  of  urbanization  throughout  the  world,  and  the  development  of  city 
systems  are  discussed.  Cities  of  the  urban  industrial  world,  both  Western  and 
Communist,  are  compared  with  the  cities  of  the  Third  World.  Urban  prob- 
lems, including  transportation,  decentralization,  spatial  aspects  of  social  jus- 
tice, and  new  town  planning  are  outlined.  Alternative  futures  for  cities  are 
also  considered. 

May  be  taken  only  as  an  elective  by  students  on  a Geography  program.  Not 
open  to  students  with  credit  for  Geography  340  (or  305). 

Prerequisite:  Third  year  standing.  Cieography  101 A/B  are  not  prerequisites 
for  this  course 

C.N.  Forward  September-December  (3-0) 

* GEOG  341  (^V^)  INDUSTRIAL  GEOGRAPHY 

An  analytical  examination  of  factors  aff  ecting  location  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustries and  the  growth  of  manufacturing  regions.  Eopics  of  discussions  will 
include  theories  and  models  of  industrial  location;  communist  ideas  of  in- 
dustrial location;  measurement  of  industrial  location  and  association;  and 
considcratioti  of  industr  ial  policies  and  planning  in  selected  countries. 

Not  open  to  students  who  have  taken  (Geography  310. 

C.Y.  Lai  September-December  (3-0) 

* GEOG  343  (IV2)  REGIONAL  ANALYSIS 

An  examination  of  socio-economic  systems  from  a spatial  viewpoint.  Major 
themes  are  spatial  structures,  shifts  in  location  of  activities,  circulation  sys- 
tems, city-region  relations,  and  regional  economic  development.  A variety  of 
conceptual  models  will  be  applied  to  the  above  topics.  Assignments  will  in- 
volve outside  reading  and  two  or  three  short  term  projects. 

Prerequisites:  Geography  201 A and  20 1 B.  or  205A  and  205 B , or  permission 

Not  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Geography  442  in  1969-70 

M.A.  Micklewrighi  September-December  (3-0) 

GEOG  344  (IVz)  URBAN  SYSTEMS  SIMULATION 
Gaming  procedures  which  simulate  real-world  urban  processes  form  the 
core  of  this  course.  By  adopting  the  roles  of  developers,  politicians,  plan- 
ners, public-interest  groups  or  other  decision-makers,  participants  gain  an 
understanding  of  the  complex  interrelationships  and  interactions  occurring 
within  an  urban  system.  I he  following  topics  arc  stressed:  urban  transporta- 
tion; land-use  development;  zoning;  urban-rural  relationships;  pollution; 
poverty;  politics  and  mtmicipal  finance.  Participants  will  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  redesign  the  gaming  pnx  cdures  and  also  to  relate  spot  i 6c  gaming 
situations  to  conicnipoiarv  |jlannmg  problems  in  Ganadian  cities 

Enrolment  limited  to  20;  preference  given  to  students  m related  urban 
courses 

.I'D.  Porteous  September-December  (3-0) 


GEOG  345  (1 V2)  GEOGRAPHY  AND  PLANNING  OF  TOURISM 

The  course  examines  the  growth  of  tourism,  its  effects  on  environment  and 
life,  and  the  challenge  of  planning  and  managing  this  large  scale  aclis  ity.  'lb- 
pics  to  be  discussed  include  the  elements  of  tourism,  its  spatial  patterns  and 
development  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  I'he  planning  and  management 
aspect  will  concentrate  on  such  issues  as  its  effects  on  towns,  the  countryside 
and  coastal  ai  eas. 

P.E.  Murphy  Se|)tember-December  (3-0) 

* GEOG  346  (1  Vz)  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  AND  PLANNING  IN 

CANADA 

rhe  course  is  concerned  with  the  development  of  communities  in  the  Cana- 
dian urban  system.  It  examines  the  planning  problems  and  administration 
issues  that  have  evolved  in  Canada’s  wide  range  of  communities  and  cul- 
tures. The  focus  is  on  the  manner  in  which  spatial  and  technological  devel- 
opments have  influenced  the  social  and  environmental  balance  of  present 
communities. 

P.E.  Murphy  .September-Det  ember  (3-0) 

GEOG  347  (3)  GEOGRAPHY  OF  ECONOMIC  AND  CULTURAL 
CHANGE 

A review  of  the  variable  factors  affecting  lesser  developed  parts  of  the  world, 
and  of  technological,  economic  and  cultural  changes  which  result  from  the 
interaction  of  these  factors.  The  initial  part  of  the  course  will  be  devoted  to  a 
systematic  treatment  of  factors  affecting  change.  The  second  part  of  the 
course  will  consist  of  a number  of  geographical  studies  of  areas  at  different 
stages  of  development.  Students  without  the  usual  prerequisite  who  are  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  course  should  discuss  the  matter  with  the 
instructor. 

R.W.A.  Wikkramatileke  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

GEOG  349  (formerly  one-half  of  340)  (1 V2)  INTERNAL  STRUCTURE  OF 

CITIES 

fhis  course  explores  the  internal  structure  of  major  cities  and  the  forces 
which  create  the  city.  Ibpics  include  the  residential,  commercial,  and  indus- 
trial structure  of  cities;  problems  of  contemporary  cities  including  housing 
and  transportation;  the  planning  of  the  urban  environment. 

Prerequisites:  Geography  101 A and  lOlB  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Not  open  for  credit  to  students  with  credit  in  Geography  340  (lornierlv  305) 
G.M.  Barber 

September-December.  Also  )anuarv-.\pril  (3-0) 

* GEOG  378  (IVz)  ENVIRONMENTAL  AESTHETICS 

This  course  derives  from  the  traditional  concern  of  both  humanist  and  ap- 
plied geographers  with  the  appearance,  meaning,  and  value  of  landscape. 
The  nature  of  aesthetic  satisfactions  in  natural,  rural  and  built  environ- 
ments. varying  in  scale  from  a building  to  a region,  are  considered.  Follow- 
ing discussion  of  current  environmental  aesthetic  theory,  the  varying 
approaches  of  contemporary  prauitioners  in  humanistic  aiul  applied  geog- 
raphy, architecture,  and  planning  are  investigated.  Planning  techniques  for 
environmental  aesthetic  assessment  are  outlined,  and  the  implications  for 
managing  environments  are  discussed. 

no  te:  Students  seeking  a philosophical  approach  to  aesthetics  should  con- 
sider Philosophy  242. 

(Not  offered;  intend  to  offer  1984-S5)  (3-0) 

GEOG  440  (IVz)  SEMINAR  ON  URBAN  GEOGRAPHY  OF  CANADA 

Canadian  cities  arc  studied  both  as  a group  and  individually.  .At  the  group 
level  the  processes  of  urbanization,  urban  growth  and  economic  develop- 
ment, as  well  as  the  characteristics  of  size,  spacing  and  central  place  relation- 
ships, are  investigated.  Individual  cities  are  treated  as  urban  laboratories  in 
which  theoretical  aspects  of  in  ban  studies  can  be  applied.  Census  data  will  be 
relied  upon  as  major  sources  of  infoi  ination  available  on  a uniform  basis, 
fhis  will  facilitate  comparative  studies  of  cities.  An  important  goal  of  the 
course  is  to  explore  fully  the  elements  of  urban  structure  and  dynamic  func- 
tion of  a city. 

Prerequisite:  (jcography  349  (fortnerly  340  and  305)  or  permission 
C.N.  Forward  September-December  (3-0) 

* GEOG  442  (formerly  460)  (PACI  442)  (1  Vz)  GEOGRAPHY  OF  CHINA- 

TOWNS AND  CHINESE  MIGRATION 
I his  seminal  studtes  the  urban  overseas  Chinese  communities  in  the  Pacific 
Rim  countries.  Major  topics  ol  cf iscussion  will  inc  hide  migi  ation  theory,  con- 
cepts of  culture  conflict,  assimilation  and  acculturation,  urban  ethnicity, 
home  environment  of  Chinese  emigrants,  attit  tides  and  policies  of  host  soci- 
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01 V U)  wauls  Cinnoso  immij^ranis  aii<l  imprints  ol  ( .limoso  t ulliii  o on  tho  ui  - 
ban  lamlsia|>o  ol  llii-  ich  imhk  lonnirv.  Kmphasis  will  Ik-  plau-tl  on  tin-  ( In- 
ncsc  lui^i  •itioii  (o  C>iiii(Kla  »iii(i  llic  ,sl  lulv  of  I lie  in  ban  jii  oblriiis  ol  ( .<nia(iiaii 
Ciliiiialowns 

C.,\  l.ai  |annai  y-April  (;!-()) 

* GEOG  443  GEOGRAPHY  OF  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

The  I'onrM-  is  cli-sigiicil  lo  i-\ainnir  |>olii  it*s  and  [>i  obli-ins  assoi  ialcd  wilh  re- 
gional development  I he  ionise  will  evaluate  the  i haiiKinK  spatial  l elaiion- 
ships  iK'tween  the  location  ol  lesonnes  and  population  I his  will  involve 
discussion  ol  the  I)  fieographical  limits  of  various  political  jurisdictions  in 
federal  states  as  opposed  to  unitarv  states  and  the  powers  vested  in  vai  ious 
levels  ol  government  to  implemenl  development  plans  and  2)  problems  ol 
data  availabilitv  on  legional  and  snbiegional  bases.  Soi  lal  and  institutional 
obstacles  to  change  will  Ik-  discussed.  Regional  policies  m C.anada  and  the 
countrtes  of  V\esteiii  turope  will  Ik-  discussed  and  evaluated. 

Prerequisite*:  tionoinics  201  <md  202  and  Cic-ogiaphy  'i-13  ot  permission 
M.,\.  Micklewright  January-April  (S-0) 

* GEOG  444  (1  Vz)  URBAN  TRANSPORTATION  AND  LAND  USE 

PLANNING 

I he  problem  of  developing  a salislactorv  transportation  system  relative  to 
the  areal  pattern  of  land  use  in  an  iirhan  area  is  the  major  concern  of  this 
course.  The  functions  of  the  various  modes  of  transport  and  their  effective- 
ness in  the  urban  environment  are  investigated.  Land  use  types  are  studied 
as  generators  of  traffic  in  the  citv  An  attempt  is  made  to  determine  the  vol- 
ume and  nature  of  traffic  generated  h\  dilTercnt  land  uses.  Considei  atioii  is 
given  to  the  possibilities  ol  drastically  altering  land  use  patterns  of  cities,  as 
well  as  changing  transpoit  systems. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  349  (formerlv  340  and  305)  or  permission 
(Not  offered;  intend  to  offer  1984-85)  .September-Oecember  (.3-0) 

* GEOG  446  (1  Vz)  DEVELOPMENT  AND  PLANNING  OF  THE  URBAN 

REGION 

The  course  examines  the  linkages  that  exist  between  current  urban  geogra- 
phy analysis  and  the  planning  problems  of  the  metropolitan  regions  of  the 
North  American  continent.  The  course  attempts  to  demonstrate  the  contri- 
bution geography  may  make,  as  a social  science,  to  the  overall  planning  and 
development  of  such  city  regions.  ITie  aspects  of  the  urban  environment  se- 
lected for  study  include  such  topics  as.  migration  and  housing  patterns,  in- 
dustrial and  transportation  considerations,  and  the  influence  of  central 
government  pressure  and  legislation. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  349  (formerly  340  and  305)  or  permission 
P.E.  Murphy  January-April  (3-0) 

* GEOG  447  (PACI  447)  (1  Vz)  URBAN  PROBLEMS  OF  PACIFIC  RIM 

DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES 

The  course  examines  the  fundamental  differences  between  urban  organiza- 
tion in  developed  and  developing  countries,  and  studies  the  political,  cultur- 
al and  socio-economic  conditions  under  which  cities  m Pacific  Rim 
developing  countries  are  growing 

Prerequisite:  Geography  349  (formerly  340  and  305)  or  permission 
C.Y.  Lai  January-April  (3-0) 

GEOG  448  (1  Vz  formerly  3)  URBAN  SOCIAL  GEOGRAPHY  AND 
PLANNING 

A behavioural  approach  to  the  stud)  ol  man-environment  systems  in  an  ur- 
ban context.  With  bases  in  cultural  geography  and  environmental  psycholo- 
gy, the  course  will  investigate  the  spatial  dynamics  of  urban  behaviour  in 
western  societies,  with  special  reference  to  social  interaction,  and  percep- 
tions, attitudes  and  learning  within  the  urban  system.  .Students  should  be- 
come awaie  ol  the  contemporai  y ui  ban  social  problems  which  are  involved 
in  planning  the  metropolitan  environment. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  349  (formerly  340  or  305)  or  permission 
(Not  offered;  intend  to  offer  1984-85)  .September-December  (3-0) 

GEOG  449  (1  Vz)  URBAN  HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY 
The  rise  and  growth  of  cities  is  the  main  theme  of  the  course.  Site  character- 
istics and  the  design  and  development  of  the  built  environment  constitute 
one  aspect,  but  emphasis  is  plated  on  the  evolution  of  the  economic  and  so- 
cial sti  uctuie.  flit-  effects  on  city  form  and  function  of  technological  change 
in  transportation,  construction,  manufacturing  and  distribution  arc  studied 
Changing  attitudes  to  land  use,  building  scale  and  density,  and  urban  mor- 
phology arc  explored.  An  attempt  is  made  to  assess  the  impact  of  the  urban 
planning  process. 


Prerequisite:  (.eographv  3-19  (lormetly  340  and  30:i)  oi  |M-iimssioii 
C.N.  Forward  |anu.iis  Apiil  (3  Oj 

RESOURCES  AND  PHYSICAL 

GEOG  350A  (formerly  one-half  of  350)  (1  Vz)  GEOGRAPHY  OF 

RESOURCE  MANAGEMENf 
An  introduction  to  the  geographic  study  ol  natural  lesourtes  llieir  loim, 
inherent  characteristics,  and  external  relations  with  the  geogtaphy  of  the 
areas  in  which  they  arc  found.  Attention  will  be  |)aid  to  the  wav  in  whiili 
resources  and  their  use  contribute  to  the  charai  ter  ol  aieas  and  the  maiiiici 
in  which  interrelated  aspects  of  culture  — technology,  perteptioii,  ei  onotnii 
and  institutional  elements  — help  deteniiiiie  the  pattern  of  use  and  its  areal 
variations. 

W.M.  Ross.  C,.|.B.  Wood  September-l)e< emiK  i (3-0) 

GEOG  350B  (formerly  one-half  of  350)  (1  Vz)  APPLIED  RESOURCE 

GEOGRAPHY 

An  analysis  of  contemporary  pi  oblems  and  issues  of  resource  niaiiagetnetil. 
Case  studies  will  be*  used  to  examine  such  issues  as  common  pi  opens  ex|>loi- 
lation,  multiple  use,  area  management  and  conflict  lesolutioii.  Patticulat 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  North  American  examples. 

Prerequisite:  (ieography  350A  oi  permission 

W M Ross,  C.[  B Wood  Januaiy-Apiil  (3  If) 

GEOG  370  (1Vz)  HYDROLOGY 

A study  of  hydrology,  fexusing  on  the  various  factors  that  iiiflueiice  the  dis 
tribution  of  water  resources  in  time  and  space.  Among  the  topic  s studied 
are:  evaporation  and  transpiration;  runoff  and  stream  gauging;  snow  and 
ice  surveying;  flood  prediction  and  droughts.  .A  term  project,  generallv  in- 
volving field  work,  is  required.  T his  course  provides  the  background  in 
physical  hydrologv  recommended  for  students  registered  for  Gc*ographv 
371 

Prerequisite;  Geography  203A,  203B,  or  permission 

H.D.  Foster  .Septembet-UecemlKi  (2-2i 

GEOG  371  (1  Vz)  WATER  RESOURCES  MANAGEMENT 
A study  of  water  resources  management  in  different  parts  ol  the  wot  Id  ex- 
amining the  influence  of  various  physical,  economic,  scxial.  political,  and 
technological  factors.  The  alternative  ways  in  which  such  problems  as  watei 
scarcity,  floods,  and  declining  waiet  quality  arc  handled  will  be  discussed  .A 
number  of  major  water  development  schemes  will  be  examined  in  detail. 
Students  will  be  expected  to  undertake  a modest  rescan  h piojeit  and  leiKiii 
upon  it. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  lot  Geography  320  iKfore  1970-7  1 or  Ge- 
ography 353. 

Prerequisite-  Geography  370  or  permission 

P.  Dearden  January-.April  (2-2) 

GEOG  372  (1  Vz)  CLIMATOLOGY 

.An  investigation  of  the  physical  processes  that  determine  the  variation  in 
climate  and  weather  from  place  to  place  around  the  world  F.mphasis  will  be 
on  the  process  of  mutual  interaction  between  the  eat  th's  surface  and  the  at- 
mosphere, and  the  role  of  differing  surface  types  in  creating  the  climate 
above  them. 

S.E.  Tuller  Seplembcr-Deceniber  (2-2) 

GEOG  373  (1Vz)  APPLIED  CLIMATOLOGY 

A study  of  the  application  of  physical  principles  to  practical  problems  in  cli 
matologyand  the  reciprocal  interaction  between  climate  and  man’s  activities 
Discussion  topics  will  include;  urban  alTccts  on  climate,  air  pollution,  human 
bioclimatology,  agricultural  climatology  and  methiKls  of  microiTimatic 
modification. 

Not  open  lo  students  with  credit  for  Geography  302  Izefore  1970-7 1 or  Ge- 
ography 351 

S.E.  Tuller  januarv-.April  (2-2) 

GEOG  374  (IVz)  BIOGEOGRAPHY 

This  course  provides  an  analysis  of  the  organization  of  biotii  systems  Ori- 
gins, dispersals,  evolution,  and  limiting  physical,  biotic  and  cultural  factors 
as  they  relate  to  present  day  distribution  pallet  ns  and  ecological  relation- 
ships will  be  considered.  Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to;  the  nature  ot 
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ecological  relationships;  the  landscape  patterns  resulting  from  these  rela- 
tionships; the  dynamic  character  of  ecosystems;  the  impact  of  man  upon  eco- 
logical processes  and  ecosystem  character. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  203A,  203B,  or  permission 

M.C.R.  Edgell  September-December  (2-2) 

GEOG  375  (1’/2)  FOREST  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT 

An  examination  of  the  geographical  and  ecological  parameters  ol  forest  sys- 
tems, and  the  relationships  of  these  parameters  to  actual  and  potential  re- 
source use.  Major  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  coastal  forest  resources  of 
British  Columbia,  and  comparisons  drawn  with  Europe  and  United  States 
examples.  Topics,  to  be  covered  in  both  class  and  field  work,  w'ill  include  for- 
ests as  functioning  ecological  and  management  units,  historical  develop- 
ment and  current  changes  in  management  policy  and  possible  trends  in 
future  resource  policies. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  Geography  306  before  1970-7 1 or  Ge- 
ography 352. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  374  or  permission  of  Department 

M.C.R.  Edgell  january-April  (2-2) 

GEOG  376  (1  Vi)  GEOMORPHOLOGY 

An  investigation  of  the  genesis  and  distribution  of  landforms.  Emphasis  will 
be  placed  upon  techniques  used  in  the  measurement  of  those  processes 
which  are  of  prime  importance  in  the  evolution  of  glacial,  periglaciaL  tem- 
perate and  tropical  landforms.  Marine,  karstic  and  volcanic  landforms  will 
also  be  studied.  The  course  will  involve  outside  readings,  field  trips,  and  par- 
ticipation in  a group  research  project. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  Geography  312  or  412 
Prerequisite:  Geography  203A,  203B,  or  Geology  100  or  permission 
H.D.  Foster  September-December  (2-2) 

GEOG  377  (V/i)  APPLIED  GEOMORPHOLOGY 

A detailed  examination  of  the  social  relevance  of  geomorphology,  in  which 
three  areas  receive  emphasis.  Terrain  analysis  involves  the  evaluation  of 
landscapes  for  mineral  resources,  trafficability,  urban  and  industrial  site 
suitability  and  agricultural  productivity  potential.  Terrain  stability  studies 
explore  the  problems  involved  in  maintaining  landscape  equilibrium  in  the 
face  of  major  engineering  schemes  and  waste  disposal.  Special  attention  is 
also  paid  to  risk  from  natural  hazards,  especially  those  of  importance  in  west- 
ern North  America,  such  as  earthquake,  tsunamis,  avalanches  and  volcanic 
eruptions. 

Outside  readings,  field  trips  and  participation  in  a group  research  project 
are  involved. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  376  (formerly  312)  or  permission 

H.D.  Foster  January-April  (2-2) 

GEOG  450A  (formerly  one-half  of  450)  (1  Vi)  DECISION-MAKING  IN 

RESOURCES  MANAGEMENT:  THEORY 

An  advanced  course  in  the  geography  of  resources  management  and  conser- 
vation. Its  purposes  are  to  determine  the  factors  which  appear  to  influence 
decision-making  in  the  resources  field,  and  to  examine  the  effects  of  differ- 
ent decisions  upon  the  physical  and  human  environments.  It  is  devoted  to  a 
review  of  the  various  approaches  to  the  analysis  of  resources  management 
decisions  and  their  applicability  to  a variety  of  situations. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  350A/B  or  permission 

C.J.B.  Wood  September-December  (3-0) 

GEOG  450B  (formerly  one-half  of  450)  (V/i)  DECISION-MAKING  IN 

RESOURCES  MANAGEMENT:  PRACTICAL  APPLICATIONS 

This  course  deals  with  a number  of  case  studies,  drawn  from  different  parts 
of  the  world,  applying  theories  and  techniques  developed  in  Geography 
450A,  and  comparing  the  impacts  on  the  physical  and  human  landscape. 
Prerequisite:  Geography  450A 

(Not  offered;  intend  to  offer  1984-85)  january-April  (3-0) 

* GEOG  451  (1V2,  formerly  3)  ADVANCED  WATER  RESOURCES 

MANAGEMENT 

An  examination  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  contemporary  water  resources 
management.  While  the  major  focus  will  be  on  experience  in  North  Amer- 
ica, illustrations  will  also  be  drawn  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  A primary 
interest  will  be  in  planning  and  policy  making. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  37 1 

(Not  offered;  intend  to  offer  1984-85)  January-April  (3-0) 


* GEOG  452  (1’/2)  COASTAL  RESOURCE  ANALYSIS 

The  geographic  study  of  the  patterns,  processes  and  problems  involved  in 
managing  coastal  zone  resources.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  coastal 
zone  as  a functional  region,  the  jurisdictional  aspects  of  management,  the 
spatial  processes  apparent  in  the  coastal  zone  and  the  origin  of  resource  use 
problems.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  cases  in  coastal  zone  management 
from  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  with  particular 
focus  on  British  Columbia. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  350A,  350B,  or  permission  of  instructor 
W.M.  Ross  (3-0) 

* GEOG  453  (1 V2)  MARINE  RESOURCE  ANALYSIS 

A geographic  study  of  the  territorial  organization,  use  and  management  of 
marine  resources.  Topics  to  be  investigated  include  the  common  property 
nature  of  the  ocean  areas,  different  concepts  and  principles  of  territorial  or- 
ganization of  the  sea,  exploitation  of  ocean  resources,  potential  uses  of  the 
ocean  and  frameworks  for  future  management. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  350A,  350B,  or  permission  of  instructor  (Biology 
310  or  311  is  recommended) 

W.M.  Ross  (3-0) 

GEOG  454  (1 V2)  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIMENSIONS  OF 
ENERGY  POLICY 

An  analysis  of  contemporary  problems  and  issues  in  energy  policy  develop- 
ment. Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  global  variations  in  energy  availabil- 
ity and  requirements;  transportation  patterns,  and  environmental  concerns. 

H.D.  Foster  January-April  (3-0) 

GEOG  459  (3)  RECREATIONAL  RESOURCE  ANALYSIS 

A study  of  recreational  resources,  which  range  from  national  parks  to  city 
parks  and  from  public  beaches  to  summer  cottaging  territory,  the  course  will 
analyse  the  methods  which  have  been  used  to  estimate  land  use  capability,  to 
identify  spatial  patterns  of  circulation  and  demand,  and  to  measure  environ- 
mental perceptions  as  they  relate  to  recreational  activity.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  questions  such  as  — is  it  possible  to  predict  future  demand  for 
recreational  space;  is  the  existing  administrative  framework  flexible  enough 
to  respond  to  changing  patterns  of  recreational  resource  demand;  is  wilder- 
ness development  possible  without  damaging  natural  quality? 

Prerequisite:  Geography  350A,  350B,  or  permission 

P.  Dearden  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

GEOG  471  (1 V2)  SEMINAR  IN  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 

The  course  offers  the  opportunity  to  undertake  advanced  work  in  biogeo- 
graphy, climatology,  geomorphology  and  hydrology.  One  of  these  fields  will 
be  specified  for  the  course  each  year.  Emphasis  is  on  learning  through  ex- 
perience, and  students  will  complete  suitable  research  projects  in  close  con- 
sultation with  the  faculty  member.  This  course  may  be  taken  twice  only  and 
no  more  than  once  from  the  same  professor. 

noi  e:  Credit  may  not  be  obtained  for  Geography  471  and  441,  470,  472, 
474,  476  or  479. 

Topics: 

471 A Biogeography 

This  course  will  centre  upon  intensive  research  projects  involving  fieldwork, 
literature  studies  and  seminar  discussions  in  ecological  or  applied  biogeo- 
graphy. Topics  will  depend  upon  class  size  and  student  interests,  and  projects 
may  be  completed  individually  or  in  groups. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  374  or  375  or  permission 

(Not  offered;  intend  to  offer  1984-85)  September-December  (3-0) 

471 B Climatology 

This  course  will  introduce  students  to  various  techniques  used  in  climato- 
logical analysis,  with  special  emphasis  on  radiation  and  energy  budget  pro- 
cesses. A group  research  project  in  applied  climatology  will  form  a major 
part  of  the  course. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  372  or  permission 

S.E.  Toiler  January-April  (3-0) 

REGIONAL 

Pacific  Studies  200:  Cultural  Contact  and  Social  Change  in  the  Pacific  Re- 
gion is  recommended  for  students  intending  to  take  Geography  347,  364, 
365,447,463,465.  ' 
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GEOG  361 A (formerly  one-half  of  361/204)  (1  Vg)  GEOGRAPHY  OF 
CANADA:  SYSTEMATIC  APPROACH 
I his  course  is  concerned  with  the  study  of  a number  of  topics  relevant  to  the 
whole  of  Canada.  The  hrst  half  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  such  topics  as  the 
environment  and  resource  base,  population  and  settlement,  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  cities,  rhe  second  half  is  more  problem-oriented,  dealing  with  topics 
such  as  energy  resources  and  development,  foreign  control  and  industrial 
policy,  and  preservation  of  agricultural  land. 

C.N.  Forward  Septcmber-December  (2-2) 

GEOG  361B  (formerly  one-half  of  361/204)  (1  Vz)  GEOGRAPHY  OF 
CANADA:  REGIONAL  APPROACH 
The  regional  study  of  Canada  is  based  chiefly  on  the  macro-regions  of  the 
Atlantic  Provinces,  Quebec,  Ontario,  the  Territories,  the  Prairies  and  British 
Columbia.  The  elements  that  define  regional  character  are  examined,  as 
well  as  the  evolutionary  process  culminating  in  the  present  economic  and 
social  structure  of  each  region.  Regionalism  and  regional  problems  within 
these  macro-regions  also  are  investigated.  The  course  concludes  with  a con- 
sideration of  the  interrelationships  between  regions  and  the  stresses  that  ex- 
ist within  the  nation. 

Prerequisite:  None,  but  Geography  361 A is  recommended 

C.N.  Forward  January-April  (2-2) 

GEOG  364  (formerly  half  of  464)  (1  Vz)  GEOGRAPHY  OF 

TRADITIONAL  CHINA 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  physical  environment  of  China  and 
the  role  of  the  Chinese  people  in  moulding  and  changing  the  landscape  over 
the  past  four  thousand  years.  The  subject  matter  will  deal  primarily  with 
conditions  pertaining  to  the  Chinese  earth  and  the  Chinese  people  in  the 
period  up  to  1949,  and  provide  an  essential  basis  for  appreciation  of  the 
transformation  of  China  since  1949. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  Geography  464  in  1 977-78  or  previously 
C.Y.  Lai  September-December  (3-0) 

GEOG  365  (formerly  half  of  464)  (1  Vz)  GEOGRAPHY  OF  MODERN 

CHINA 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  transformation  of  the  Chinese 
landscape  since  1949.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  study  of  the  resource 
base  in  different  economic  regions  and  the  impact  of  the  modern  state-di- 
rected economy  upon  setdement,  agriculture,  transportation  and  industrial 
growth. 

Prerequisite:  None,  but  Geography  364  is  recommended 

C.Y.  Lai  January-April  (3-0) 

GEOG  463  (3)  GEOGRAPHY  OF  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 
A geographic  survey  of  the  regions  and  resources,  both  physical  and  human, 
of  the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia,  together  with  a discussion  of  the  problems 
associated  with  underdevelopment  and  the  geographic  implications  of  po- 
litical differences  in  the  area, 

R. W.A.  Wikkramatileke  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

* GEOG  465  (3)  GEOGRAPHY  OF  JAPAN 

A survey  of  the  physical  environment,  cultural  patterns  and  economy  of  ja- 
pan, which  is  intended  to  provide  the  background  which  will  enable  the  stu- 
dent to  assess  Japan's  role  in  the  world  today.  Both  traditional  patterns  and 
present  day  changes  will  be  discussed. 

S. E.  Tuller  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


GEOLOGY 

GEOL  100  (formerly  200)  (3)  GENERAL  GEOLOGY 
Physical  and  historical  geology.  Origin  and  structure  of  the  earth,  materials 
of  the  earth,  diastrophism,  erosion,  landforms,  mineral  deposits,  history  of 
the  earth  and  the  development  of  life. 

September-April  (2-2;  2-2) 

GEOL  201  (I’/z)  STRATIGRAPHY 

An  investigation  of  some  aspects  of  the  geology  of  sedimentary  rocks.  The 
topics  discussed  include:  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  sediments; 
sediment  transport  and  accumulation;  stratiheauon;  structures;  practical 
applications  of  stratigraphy;  and  an  overview  of  the  stratigraphy  of  Western 
Canada. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  100  (formerly  200)  or  permission  of  the  Department 

September-December  (2-2) 


GEOL  202  (1  Vz)  STRUCTURAL  GEOLOGY 

The  basic  concepts  of  structural  geology  arc  introduced.  T he  lopits  exam- 
ined include:  the  physical  controls,  the  analysis,  the  detection,  and  the  geo- 
metric display  of  geologic  structures. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  100  (formerly  200)  or  permission  of  the  Department 

January-April  (2-2) 


GEOL  203  (1  Vz)  INTRODUCTION  TO  MINERALOGY 
A study  of  the  physical,  chemical  and  crystal  properties  of  minerals.  The 
classification  of  minerals  and  the  recognition  and  identification  of  common 
rock-forming  and  economic  minerals.  T he  determination  of  refractive 
index. 

Prerequisites:  Geology  100;  Chemistry  120  or  124;  Physics  102  or  103  or  3 
units  from  Physics  100,  110,  120,  220 

September-Decemljer  (2-2) 


GEOL  204  (1  Vz)  INTRODUCTION  TO  PETROLOGY 
A study  of  the  optical  properties  of  minerals  and  their  identiheation  under 
the  microscope.  Thin  section  examination  of  rocks.  The  classiheation  of  ig- 
neous and  metamorphic  rocks. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  100  and  203 


January-April  (2-2) 


GRADUATE  COURSES 

All  courses  may  not  be  offered  in  any  one  year. 


GEOG  500  (2)  COLLOQUIUM  IN  GEOGRAPHY 

Presentations  from  full-time  faculty  members  concerning  issues  in  their 
fields  of  specialization  and  current  research  in  these  areas.  Presentations  fol- 
lowed by  seminar  discussion.  Faculty  presentations  will  be  supplemented  by 
guest  lectures  from  prominent  Geography  researchers.  (Grading:  INC, 
COM.) 


Required  core  course 


September-April 


GEOG  522  (2)  SEMINAR  IN  THE  DESIGN  AND  CONDUCT  OF 
RESEARCH 

This  seminar  will  review  the  process  of  design  and  conduct  of  research.  It 
will  include  an  examination  of  steps  involved  in  problem  identification  and 
hypothesis  formulation,  and  some  consideration  of  various  unobtrusive  data 
collection  techniques.  The  course  will  conclude  with  the  design  of  a research 
project. 

Required  core  course 

W.R.D.  Sewell  September-December 

GEOG  523  (2)  FIELD  TECHNIQUES  AND  CONCEPTS  IN 
GEOGRAPHY 

The  course  outlines  the  procedures  involved  in  research  design  and  field- 
work methodology.  It  incorporates  a fieldtrip  of  approximately  one  week 
and  guest  lectures  from  researchers  experienced  in  fieldwork. 

Required  core  course 
PE.  Murphy 


GEOG  524  (2)  QUANTITATIVE  METHODS  IN  GEOGRAPHY:  II 
This  course  continues  with  the  procedures  established  in  Geography  521. 
The  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  application  of  various  statistical  techniques 
to  geographical  problems  rather  than  upon  the  mathematical  bases  of  such 
techniques. 

GEOG  526  (2)  THE  NATURE  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  GEOGRAPHY 
The  history  of  geography  up  to  the  twentieth  century  will  be  examined,  but 
the  bulk  of  the  course  is  concerned  with  the  radical  changes  in  geographical 
philosophies,  methodologies,  and  approaches  which  have  occurred  since 
1950.  The  nature  of  geography  will  be  considered  in  relation  to  other  disci- 
plines and  inter-disciplines.  Recommended  for  graduates  who  wish  to  place 
their  specific  research  goals  in  the  general  context  of  the  geographical  re- 
search frontier. 


GEOG  542  (2)  SEMINAR  IN  URBAN  PROBLEMS 
A survey  of  the  geographer’s  contribution  to  the  understanding  of  contem- 
porary urban  problems.  Seminars  will  be  led  by  urban  geography  faculty. 

September-April 
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GEOG  552  (2)  SEMINAR  IN  RESOURCES  MANAGEMENT 
PROBLEMS 

A seminar  dealing  with  various  problems  encountered  in  resources  manage- 
ment, including  the  collection  and  analysis  of  data,  the  organization  of  re- 
search, the  formulation  of  plans  and  programs,  and  the  analysis  of  economic 
and  social  aspects  of  resource  development  projects.  Examples  will  be  drawn 
from  Canada  and  elsewhere.  Seminars  will  be  led  by  resource  geography 
faculty.  September-April 

GEOG  553  (2)  RECREATION  POLICY  AND  RESEARCH 
A course  dealing  with  the  formulation  and  implementation  of  recreation 
policy,  and  the  identification  of  significant  areas  for  research.  Conducted  as 
a seminar,  it  will  include  presentations  from  the  instructors  and  outside 
speakers  as  well  as  students.  Each  student  will  be  responsible  for  preparing  a 
detailed  proposal  for  a research  topic. 

GEOG  555  (2)  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  COASTAL 
AND  MARINE  RESOURCES 

A seminar  on  the  problems  of  coastal  and  marine  resources  with  special  ref- 
erence to  Canada.  Topics  to  be  investigated  may  include  coastal  resource 
conflicts,  fishery  resources. 

GEOG  556  (2)  SEMINAR  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT 
ASSESSMENT 

A review  of  the  philosophy,  process  and  methods  of  environmental  impact 
assessment.  It  will  include  specific  discussions  of  the  origins,  approaches, 
techniques  of  measurement,  and  the  political  process  of  assessment.  Eco- 
nomic, social,  and  various  physical  and  environmental  parameters  will  be 
taken  into  account.  The  course  will  conclude  with  the  application  of  the  var- 
ious techniques  to  an  actual  case  study.  One  or  more  field  trips  will  be  under- 
taken. It  is  probable  that  the  course  will  be  conducted  as  a Joint  enterprise 
with  the  Department  of  Biology. 

DEPARTMENT  OF 

Rodney  T.K.  Symington,  B.A.  (Leeds),  Ph.D.  (McGill),  Associate  Professor 
and  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

Michael  L.  Hadley,  C.D.,  B.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.A.  (Man.),  Ph.D.  (Queen’s),  As- 
sociate Professor. 

Walter  E.  Riedel,  B.Ed.,  M.A.  (Alta.),  Ph.D.  (McGill),  Associate  Professor. 


GENERAL,  MAJOR  AND  HONOURS  PROGRAMS 

The  Department  provides  three  emphases  in  Germanic  Studies  which 
may  be  elected  either  independendy  or  in  concert: 

1)  German  Language 

2)  German  Literature  and  Cultural  History 

3)  German  Cultural  Studies  in  English  Translation 

Students  specializing  in  particular  programs  will  find  ample  $cop>e  for 
complementing  their  German  Studies  in  such  recommended  areas  as  Eng- 
lish and  Linguistics. 

All  students  planning  to  take  a concentration  in  a General  program  or  Ma- 
jor or  Honours  in  the  Department  must  take  a literature  course  at  the  200 
level  or  higher  in  English  or  any  language  other  than  German. 

Students  wishing  to  take  Third  and  Fourth  Year  courses  to  meet  require- 
ments for  a B.A  degree  on  the  General,  Major  or  Honours  program,  must 
satisfy  the  Department  that  they  have  satisfactory  standing  in  appropriate 
German  courses  at  the  200  level  or  in  German  149.  Students  wishing  to  enrol 
in  the  Honours  Program  will  first  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department. 

An  Honours  program  in  the  Department  normally  requires  a total  of  63 
units  over  a four-year  period,  including  graduating  essay  (see  German  499). 
First  and  Second  Class  Honours  degrees  may  be  awarded.  A First  Class  de- 
gree requires  a first  class  graduating  average  and  at  least  a B -f-  in  German 
499.  A Second  Class  degree  requires  a second  class  graduating  average  and 
at  least  a C-(-  in  German  499. 

A student  who  fails  to  meet  departmental  requirements  for  First  Class 
standing  in  the  Honours  program  but  has  a first  class  graduating  average 
will  be  offered  the  choice  between  Second  Class  Honours  and  a First  Class 
Major  degree.  A student  who  fails  to  meet  departmental  requirements  for 
Second  Class  standing  but  has  a second  class  graduating  average  will  be  of- 
fered a Second  Class  Major  degree. 

The  Department  may  give  permission  for  individual  studies  and  directed 
studies  to  be  taken  under  course  numbers  German  434  and  499  only.  No 
other  course  numbers  are  offered  as  individual  studies  or  directed  readings 
at  any  time.  German  499  is  specifically  intended  for  Honours  students;  Ger- 


GEOG  557  (2)  FOREST  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT: 

PROBLEMS  AND  POTENTIAL 

A seminar  based  on  both  student  and  guest  speaker  presentations  together 
with  field  excursions  that  selectively  examine  ecological,  social  and  econotnic 
factors  related  to  the  management  of  forest  resources  in  British  Columbia. 
Each  student  will  prepare  one  major  paper  for  critical  discussion. 

GEOG  560  (2)  PROBLEMS  IN  APPLIED  BEHAVIOURAL 
GEOGRAPHY 

Contemporary  issues  in  behavioural  geography,  from  microspace  (e.g.  per- 
sonal space)  to  macrospace  (e.g.  cognitive,  imagery  of  the  city)  are  investigat- 
ed for  their  potential  as  planning  tools.  An  attempt  is  made  to  develop  a 
logical  paradigm  for  the  interdisciplinary  area  which  relates  behavioural  ge- 
ography and  urban  design. 

GEOG  570  (2)  GEOGRAPHICAL  ASPECTS  OF  REGIONAL 
PLANNING 

Contemporary  approaches  to  geographic  problems  in  Regional  Planning. 
Speakers  from  three  levels  of  government  will  be  brought  in  to  discuss  prob- 
lems and  approaches.  Readings  in  the  theory  of  planning  from  the  geo- 
graphic viewpoint  and  presentation  of  a major  paper  will  be  required. 

GEOG  590  (A-Z)  (2)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  GEOGRAPHY 
Individual  titles  will  be  assigned  to  each  lettered  section  of  the  course  ar- 
ranged by  supervisory  committees. 

GEOG  599  (credit  to  be  determined,  normally  15  units)  M.A.  THESIS 

GEOG  699  (credit  to  be  determined,  normally  24  units)  PH.D. 
DISSERTATION 


Peter  G.  Liddell,  M.A.  (Edin.),  Ph.D.  (Brit.  Col.),  Assistant  Professor. 
Johannes  Maczewski,  Staatsexamen  (Marburg),  Ph.D.  (McGill),  Assistant 
Professor. 

Hildegard  Nabbe,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Tor.),  Visiting  Assistant  Professor 
(September  1982-April  1983). 

man  434  may  be  taken  for  Major  and  Honours;  as  a general  rule,  both  of 
these  are  available  to  students  with  a grade  point  average  of  at  least  6.50  in 
German.  German  434  would  only  be  approved  to  be  given  in  the  Spring  and 
Summer  if  such  a student  required  the  course  in  order  to  graduate  that  year. 

PROGRAMS  IN  GERMAN 

G6noral  — German  100  or  140  (or  equivalent);  German  200,  and  204  (or 
equivalent);  nine  units  of  German  courses  chosen  from  300  and  those  num- 
bered 400  or  above. 

Major  — German  100  or  140  (or  equivalent);  German  200  and  204  (or 
equivalent);  German  300,  420;  ten  and  one-half  units  of  other  German 
courses  including  at  least  one  of  German  414,  418,  422. 

Honoura  — German  1 00  or  1 40  (or  equivalent) ; German  200  and  204  (or 
equivalent) ; German  300, 420;  at  least  one  of  German  414,418, 422 ; German 
499;  at  least  twelve  units  of  other  German  courses  numbered  400  or  above. 

Students  in  the  above  programs  may  meet  the  requirements  of  German 
100  (140)-200  by  completing  German  149. 

COURSES 

Students  with  secondary  school  credit  for  courses  in  German  will  be 
placed  by  the  Department  at  a level  appropriate  to  their  knowledge. 

Students  with  transfer  credit  from  other  post-secondary  institutions,  or 
those  who  are  fluent  in  German,  will  be  placed  at  an  appropriate  level. 

Intermediate  and  advanced  students  will  be  expected  to  have  a standard 
bilingual  dictionary.  The  Department  recommends  Langenscheidt’s  or 
Cassell’s. 

ELEMENTARY  COURSES 

GER  100  (3)  BEGINNERS’  GERMAN 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  have  no  previous  knowledge  of 
German  and  who  wish  to  acquire  a command  of  the  spoken  and  written  lan- 


GERMANIC  STUDIES 
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guagc,  m preparation  for  more  advanced  work.  I he  language  lal«)taiory 
will  reiiilorce  llio  U-arning  ofbasit  spiet  li  pallcrns  and  idioms,  and  will  coin- 
plcmcnl  llu-  active  use  oi  ciei  inan  in  the  classroom. 

Text:  Moeller,  Liedloll,  DeuLsch  heutf 

M.L.  Hadley,  W.E.  Riedel  Septeml>cr-April  (3-1;  3-1) 

GER  149  (6)  INTENSIVE  GERMAN 

For  students  with  no  previous  knowledge  of  German  or  insufficient  knowl- 
edge to  enter  German  200,  this  course  is  designed  to  cover  a basic  two-year 
study  of  the  German  language  in  one  year  (equivalent  to  Cierman  100  plus 
Carman  200)  and  to  provide  a rapid  and  thorough  grounding  in  how  to 
read,  write  and  speak  (ferman,  with  emphasis  on  making  practical  use  of  the 
language  as  early  as  possible.  In  addition,  readings  of  short  texts  will  be  in- 
trexiuced  at  an  early  stage  and  films  and  slides  will  lx-  shown  to  illustrate  as- 
pects of  German-speaking  countries  and  to  serve  as  topics  for  conversation 
practice. 

Prerequisite:  None.  Students  with  credit  for  (ierman  100  or  140,  or  equiv- 
alent knowledge,  may  not  take  this  course  for  credit.  Students  not  making 
satisfactory  progress  will  be  advised  to  transfer  to  German  100. 

Text:  To  be  announced 

P.G.  Liddell  September-April  (5-2;  5-2) 

INTERMEDIATE  AND  ADVANCED  GERMAN 

GER  200  (3)  INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN 

This  course  aims  at  improving  the  student's  practical  mastery  of  the  spoken 
and  written  language.  Beginning  at  the  level  attained  in  a first-year  universi- 
ty German  course,  it  includes  a review  of  grammar,  laboratory  practice  ses- 
sions, oral  and  written  composition,  conversation  and  interpretation  of 
readings  selected  from  contemporary  German  literature. 

Not  open  for  credit  to  students  who  have  credit  for  German  290  or  149 
Prerequisite:  German  100  or  140  or  equivalent 
Text:  Lederer  et  al.,  Forlschritt  Deutsch;  Sevin  & Sevin,  Zur  Diskussion 
M.L.  Hadley  and  other  Members  of  the  Department 

September-April  (3-1;  3-1) 

GER  204  (3)  SURVEY  OF  GERMAN  CULTURE  AND  INTRODUCTION 
TO  GERMAN  LITERATURE 

A general  survey  of  the  German  cultural  heritage  through  readings,  films, 
music  and  a study  of  literary  selections  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present. 
Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  German  240,  260,  201  or  202. 
Texts:  Frisch,  Biedermann  und  die Brandstifter;  Claude  Hill,  200 Jahre  detUscher 
KuUur  and  others  to  be  announced 

Prerequisite:  German  100  or  140  or  equivalent;  German  200  is  normally 
prerequisite  to,  or  corequisite  with,  this  course. 

September-April  (3-1;  3-1) 

GER  295  (3)  GERMAN  LITERATURE  AND  MUSIC 
A study  of  the  close  relationship  between  German  literature  and  music.  The 
course  will  illustrate  the  twin  themes  of  literature  in  music  and  music  in  lit- 
erature. Texts  which  have  musical  settings,  and  compositions  which  appear 
in  literary  works,  will  be  discussed.  This  course  is  designed  to  provide  a gen- 
eral cultural  background  for  students  interested  in  more  than  one  field.  A 
knowledge  of  German,  or  musicail  training  is  not  required,  although  Gener- 
al, Major  or  Honours  students  of  German  should  do  the  reading  in  the  origi- 
nal German. 

Prerequisite;  Open  to  any  of  the  following  groups  of  students: 

(a)  Any  student  who  has  been  exempted  from,  or  who  has  successfully  com- 
pleted first  year  English  or  equivalent 

(b)  Any  student  enrolled  ip  the  Department  of  Music,  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts 

(c)  General,  Major,  or  Honours  students  of  German  by  permission  of  the 
Department,  as  an  elective 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

GER  300  (3)  ADVANCED  COMPOSITION:  STYLISTICS  AND 
TRANSLATION;  I 

The  aims  of  this  course  are  to  develop  the  student’s  mastery  of  the  German 
language  by  intensive  practice  in  the  use  of  idiom  in  oral  and  written  compo- 
sition, translation,  and  style  analysis,  and  to  improve  oral  fluency  by  means 
of  conversation  classes. 

Prerequisite:  German  200  or  equivalent 
Texts:  To  be  announced 

R.T.K.  Symington  September-April  (3-1;  3-1) 


GER  304  (3)  A SURVEY  OF  GERMAN  CULTURE  (IN  ENGLISH) 

A survey  of  outstanding  cultural  trends  against  the  background  of  (ier- 
many's  past  and  present,  lectures  will  focus  on  traditional  concepts  of  Or- 
man culture,  and  major  developments  in  religion,  philosophy,  folklore, 
literature,  art,  architecture  and  music  in  an  attempt  to  give  students  a cultur- 
al perspective  for  viewing  the  (xrrnan  way  of  life.  Other  areas  of  discussion 
will  include  an  assessment  of  current  attitudes  to  (Germany  past  and  present 
Representative  texts  will  be  read  and  discussed  in  English. 

Knowledge  of  German  is  not  required 

May  be  chosen  as  an  elective  by  students  of  German  with  Departmental 
permission 

R.T.K.  Symington  Septemlxr-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

GER  310  (3)  GERMAN  LITERATURE  IN  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION 
A study  of  major  authors  from  the  18th  Century  to  the  present  day. 
Prerequisite:  First  year  English  or  equivalent.  T his  course  is  intended  as  an 
elective  for  students  in  any  faculty.  Knowledge  of  German  is  not  required. 
Op>en  to  Major  and  Honours  students  in  German  by  permission,  as  an  elec- 
tive only 

Texts:  Goethe,  Great  Writings  of  Goethe;  Spender  (ed.).  Great  German  Short  Sto- 
ries; Bilchner,  Danton's  Death,  Woyzeck;  Mann,  Tonia  Krdger;  Kafka,  The  Meta- 
morphosis; Hesse,  Steppenwolf;  Brecht,  The  Life  of  Galileo;  Durrenmatl,  The 
Visit;  Weiss,  MaratlSade;  Grass,  Cot  and  Mouse;  and  others 
(Not  offered)  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

GER  320  (3)  GERMAN  NOVEL  IN  TRANSLATION 
A study  of  selected  major  works,  emphasizing  the  principal  authors  and 
trends  in  the  development  of  the  genre.  The  novel  will  be  approached  both 
as  an  art  form  and  a social  document,  and  will  be  examined  within  a broad 
cultural  context. 

Prerequisite:  Three  units  from  English  115,  121,  122.  This  course  is  intend- 
ed as  an  elective  for  students  in  any  faculty.  Knowledge  of  German  is  not 
required.  Major  and  Honours  students  in  German  may  take  the  course  as 
part  of  their  programs,  but  may  be  asked  to  read  certain  passages  in  the 
original. 

Texts:  Goethe,  Elective  Affinities;  Fontane,  Effi  Briest;  Ludwig,  Between  Heaven 
andEarth;  Franz  Kafka,  The  Trio/;  Thomas  Mann,  The  Magic  Mountain;  Her- 
man Hesse,  Steppenwolf,  Siddhartha;  Gunter  Grass,  The  Tin  Drum 
(Not  offered)  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

GER  390  (3)  GERMAN  READING  COURSE 

Rapid  survey  of  grammar,  reading  of  general  and  scientific  articles,  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  have  no  knowledge  of  German,  but 
want  to  gain  reading  comprehension  in  a special  field.  Limited  normally  to 
students  in  third  and  fourth  year  or  in  graduate  studies.  (Credit  cannot  be 
granted  both  for  German  100  (or  140)  and  390.) 

Texts:  H.  Jannach,  German  for  Reading  Knowledge 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

GER  400  (3)  ADVANCED  COMPOSITION,  STYLISTICS  AND 
TRANSLATION:  II 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  advance  the  student's  mastery  of  the  German 
language  by  intensive  practice  in  the  use  of  idiom  in  oral  and  written  compo- 
sition, advanced  translation,  style  analysis,  and  to  improve  oral  fluency  by 
means  of  conversation  classes. 

Prerequisite:  German  300  (formerly  302) 

Texts:  To  be  announced 

W.E.  Riedel  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

GER  403  (IVa)  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE 
A survey  of  the  evolution  of  German  from  the  Dark  Ages,  through  the  reli- 
gious and  chivalric  influences  of  the  Middle  Ages,  to  the  impact  of  trade, 
technology  and  p>olitics  of  today.  The  course  will  study  the  effects  of  develop- 
ments such  as:  the  printing  press;  Luther’s  Bible  translation ; the  influence  of 
French  and  English;  and  the  manipulation  of  German  for  propagandistic 
purposes  (e.g.,  under  National  Socialist  and  Communist  regimes). 
Prerequisite:  German  200,  Linguistics  100,  or  permission  of  instructor 
P.G.  Liddell  (3-0) 

GER  405  (formerly  one-half  of  417)  (VA)  THE  NOVELLE 
As  the  most  “dramatic"  of  the  shorter  narrative  forms,  the  Novelle  gave  rise  in 
the  19th  century  to  many  attempts  to  define  its  characteristic  form  and  its 
emphasis  on  intrigue,  horror,  love  and  the  apparently  inexplicable  aspects  of 
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life.  Against  this  background,  representative  Novellen  from  ('.oethe  to  the 
present  day  will  be  studied  and  compared  to  other  short  narrative  prose 
forms,  such  as  the  Mdrchen,  Erzdhhing,  and  Kurzgeschichte. 

W.E.  Riedel  (3'0) 

GER  406  (formerly  one-half  of  413)  (1  Vz)  GERMAN  DRAMA  AND 

THEATRE 

A study  of  the  development  of  the  German  drama  and  its  i elationship  to  the 
German  theatre  from  the  1 8th-century  (e.g.  Lessing)  to  the  present  day  (e.g. 
Brecht).  Representative  texts  will  be  studied,  with  the  aim  of  enabling  the 
student  to  understand  various  dramatic  forms 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

GER  408  (IVa,  formerly  3)  POETRY 

German  has  long  been  considered  an  eminently  poetic  language  because  of 
its  rich  vocabulary,  its  flexibility  in  forming  new  combinations,  its  ability  to 
express  a wide  range  of  emotion  and  thought  through  simple  language,  and 
its  rhetorical  strength.  This  course  will  introduce  the  student  to  a variety  of 
poems  from  different  periods  and  writers,  and  will  permit  students  to 
choose  a particular  poet  for  special  study.  The  primary  concern  of  the  course 
is  teaching  how  to  read  German  poetry  for  pleasure  and  understanding. 
(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

GER  411  (IVa)  MEDIEVAL  GERMAN  LITERATURE 
An  introduction  to  chivalric  literature  and  civilization  through  the  study  of 
writers  and  their  works,  mainly  from  the  first  Blutezeit  in  German  literature 
(1170-1250):  Early  Minnesang,  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide,  Nibelungenlied, 
Hartmann  von  Aue,  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  and  others.  The  course  will 
also  provide  a basic  introduction  to  the  Middle  High  German  language 
through  study  of  the  original  texts. 

(Not  offered)  September-December  (3-0) 

GER  412  (1’/2,  formerly  3)  GERMAN  LITERATURE  AND  CULTURE  OF 

THE  17TH  CENTURY 

An  introduction  to  the  literature  of  the  Baroque  period  with  selected  read- 
ings in  the  fields  of  poetry,  drama,  and  prose  of  Opitz,  Gryphius,  Grimmel- 
shausen,  and  others.  Topics  to  be  discussed  will  include  the  emergence  of 
German  poetics  and  the  growing  acceptability  of  German  in  a culture  for- 
merly dominated  by  Latin  and  French.  Comparisons  will  be  made  with  other 
art  forms  of  the  century  (mainly  music,  painting,  and  architecture). 

Texts:  R.  Fischetti, BarocA  (Reclam  9613);J.  Biedermann,  CenodoxMi(Reclam 
8958/9);  J.V.  Andreae,  Christianopolis  (Reclam  9786);  A.  Gryphius,  Catharina 
von  Georgien  (Reclam  9751/2);  M.  Holtzwart,  Emblematum  Tyrocinia  (Reclam 
855517);  H.J.C.  von  Grimmelshausen,  The  Adventurous  Simplicissimus  (U.  of 
Nebraska  Press,  1965) 

M.L.  Hadley  (3-0) 

GER  414  (IVz)  ENLIGHTENMENT 

Enlightenment  was  a 17th  to  18th  century  European  phenomenon  of  broad 
cultural  significance  whose  central  tenet  was  trust  in  the  ability  of  human 
Reason  to  provide  man  with  ultimate  knowledge  in  all  areas  of  endeavour. 
Literature  in  all  its  forms  (essay,  poetry,  novel,  drama)  became  the  vehicle  for 
a new  optimism,  which  was  encouraged  by  the  view  that  man  should  “dare  to 
know”  all  things.  This  course  studies  some  of  the  major  German  contribu- 
tions to  rationalism  by  selectively  examining  such  writers  as  Albrecht  v. 
Haller,  Lessing,  Klopstock  and  Wieland. 

Texts:  Bahr  (ed.).  Was  i$t  AufUdrung  (Reclam  97 14);  Albrecht  v.  Haller,  Die 
Alpen  (Reclam  8963/64);  Lessing,  Die  Eruehung  des  Menschengeschlechts  (Re- 
clam 8968)  and  Nathan  der  Weise  (Reclam  3);  Klopstock,  Gedichte  (Fischer  Bii- 
cherei  1066);  Wieland,  Der  Prozess  um  des  Esels  Schatlen  (Clarendon  German 
Series) 

Not  open  for  credit  to  students  who  have  credit  in  German  410  or  412  (3) 
(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

GER  41 6 (formerly  one-half  of  41 2)  (1  Vz)  LITERATURE  OF  THE  STORM 

AND  STRESS 

A study  of  one  of  the  briefest,  yet  most  momentous  revolutionary  periods  in 
the  history  of  German  literature  (1770-1790)  through  reading,  interpreta- 
tion, and  critical  analysis  of  some  of  the  early  works  of  Goethe  and  Schiller 
and  their  contemporaries. 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

GER  418  (formerly  one-half  of  410)  (IVz)  CLASSICISM 

The  literary  period  commonly  described  as  German  Classicism  spans,  in  its 

broadest  outlines,  the  years  1750-1810.  More  particularly,  it  describes  that 


elevated  classical  idealism  represented  in  the  works  of  Goethe,  Schiller  and 
Holderlin  written  between  1786  (Goethe’s  Journey  to  Italy)  and  1805  (Schil- 
ler’s death). 

.Against  the  background  of  classical  antiquity,  this  course  examines  such  ma- 
jor themes  as  the  tragedy  of  the  individual  in  political  society,  freedom  and 
self-determination,  and  the  search  for  human  values. 

Texts:  Goethe,  Egmont,  Hermann  and  Dorothea  (MacMillan);  Schiller,  Maria 
Stuart  (MacMillan);  Wallenstein  and  Selected  Poems  (MacMillan);  Holderlin: 
Hyperion 

(Not  offered)  September-December  (3-0) 

GER  420  (formerly  one-half  of  410)  (IVz)  FAUST 

Goethe's  Faust,  commonly  regarded  as  the  greatest  single  work  in  German 
literature,  provides  the  student  with  a special  challenge  in  its  panoramic 
treatment  of  key  themes  found  both  in  Germany’s  centuries-long  literary 
tradition,  and  in  the  works  of  Goethe.  Here  questions  concerning  the  nature 
of  knowledge  and  morality,  faith  and  reason,  myth  and  reality  are  presented 
with  both  lyrical  and  symbolic  breadth.  Against  the  background  of  the  Faust- 
myth  and  its  traditions  this  course  focusses  on  Goethe’s  achievement 
through  detailed  study  of  selected  sections  of  Parts  I and  II  of  his  work. 
Text:  j.W.  von  Goethe,  Faust,  (Goldmann  Klassikci  7517) 

M.L.  Hadley  January-April  (3-0) 

GER  422  (formerly  one-half  of  404)  (1  Vz)  GERMAN  ROMANTICISM 
The  beginnings  and  principal  achievements  of  this  movement  coincided 
with  the  period  of  Classicism.  As  an  Idealistic  movement,  however,  it  empha- 
sized individual  sentiments,  ideas  and  moods,  and  fostered  a renewed  Ger- 
man national  feeling.  Starting  from  a well-defined  philosophical  basis, 
writers  explored  in  poetry  and  prose  new  realms  of  the  imagination.  This 
course  is  a study  of  Romantic  myth,  fantasy,  fairy-tale,  and  ghost  story.  Some 
attention  will  be  given  to  art  and  music. 

(Not  offered)  January-April  (3-0) 

GER  424  (formerly  one-half  of  413)  (1  Vz)  19TH-CENTURY  GERMAN 

AUTHORS 

Emphasizing  drama  in  Germany  and  Austria,  the  course  examines  the  ma- 
jor changes  in  19th-century  German  literature  against  the  background  of 
the  great  social  and  political  upheavals  of  the  period.  In  surveying  the  work 
of  writers  from  Kleist  and  Grillparzer,  through  Buchner,  Heine  and  Hebbel, 
to  Fontane  and  Hauptmann,  the  course  will  pursue  such  topics  as:  the  strug- 
gle for  an  ideal  vision  in  an  increasingly  materialistic  world;  comedy  and  so- 
cial drama;  Biedermeier  conversation  and  the  young  liberal  writers;  the  effects 
of  industrialisation  and  of  Darwin  on  literature;  Realism  as  a reflection  of,  or 
refuge  from,  a harsher  reality. 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

GER  426  (formerly  one-half  of  401)  (1  Vz)  MODERN  GERMAN 

LITERATURE;  I 

A study  of  representative  literary  texts  of  Naturalism,  Expressionism,  Im- 
pressionism, and  Neue  Sachlichkeit  within  the  context  of  social  and  intellectual 
developments  of  the  time.  Comparisons  with  other  art  forms  will  be  made. 
Selections  from  the  following  authors  will  be  studied:  Rilke,  George,  Haupt- 
mann, Wedekind,  Kaiser,  Hofmannsthal,  Schnitzler,  Brecht,  Zuckmayer. 
Texts:  Hauptmann,  Vor  Sonnenaufgang,  Die  Weber;  W’edekind,  Fruhlingserwa- 
chen;  Hofmannsthal,  Tor  und  Tod,  Jedermann;  Georg  Kaiser,  Von  morgens  bis 
mittemachts.  Die  Burger  von  Calais;  Brecht,  Die  Dreigroschenoper;  Zuckmayer, 
Der  Hauptmann  von  Kbpenick;  and  selections  from  the  poetry  of  Rilke, 
George,  Hofmannsthal  and  of  Expressionism 

(Not  offered)  September-December  (3-0) 

GER  428  (formerly  one-half  of  401)  (1  Vz)  MODERN  GERMAN 

LITERATURE;  II 

A study  of  selected  literary  works  of  e.g.  Kafka,  Hesse,  Thomas  Mann,  and 
Brecht  against  the  background  of  changing  social,  political  and  intellectual 
conditions  in  Germany,  from  the  Weimar  Republic  to  the  end  of  the  Third 
Reich. 

Texts:  Kafka,  Die  Verwandlung  and  other  selections;  Hesse,  Der  Steppenu’olf; 
Thomas  Mann,  Tonio  Kroger,  Der  Tod  in  Venedig;  Brecht,  Mutter  Courage,  Der 
gute  Mensch  von  Sezuan 

(Not  offered)  January-April  (3-0) 

GER  431  (formerly  one-half  of  402)  (1  Vz)  CONTEMPORARY  GERMAN 

LITERATURE 

A study  of  selected  works  of  West  German,  Austrian  and  Swiss  writers  since 


HisfmtiK  tittfi  llaliau  Shuiifs,  Aft^  and  Snnues  H7 


IMS.  Wilhin  tin-  toiiiexl  ol  polilital.  sm  ial  and  tulluial  dcvclopinciits,  selec- 
tions from  the  follovviiif;  authors  will  be  studied:  Borchert,  Boll,  C»tass, 
Weiss,  Lenr,  llandke,  Frisch,  Durrenmatt. 

Texts;  Borchert,  Draussrn  vordrr  Tur;  Zuckmayer,  Des  Tfufels  General;  Hoch- 
witlder.  Das  heilige  Experiment;  Diirrenmatt,  Der  Besuch  der  alien  Dame,  Die  Phy- 
sther;  Frisch,  Andorra,  Biedemiann  und die Brandslifter,  Weiss, MaratlSade;  Boll, 
Kathanna  Blum  and  others 

W.E.  Riedel  (3-0) 

GER  432  (formerly  one-half  of  402)  (1  Vz)  LANGUAGE,  LITERATURE  AND 

THOUGHT OF  EAST  GERMANY 
Since  the  creation  of  East  Germany  as  the  German  Democratic  Republic,  it 
has  established  a distinctive  literary  and  linguistic  domain.  This  course  will 
discuss  and  analyze  major  works  of  literature  and  other  art  forms  created 
after  1949  in  the  light  of  socialist  aesthetics  from  Marx  to  the  present.  Topics 
will  include:  Soviet  Ideology  and  East  German  Culture;  Politics  and  Art;  Dis- 
sidents and  Conformists;  East  German  Literature  and  the  West. 

Lectures  and  Seminars 

P.G.  Liddell  (3-0) 

GER  434A  (formerly  one-half  of  430)  (1  Vz)  SPECIAL  TOPICS 

Designed  for  Major  and  Honours  students,  this  course  may  be  offered  either 


as  a reading  course,  a tutorial,  or  a seminat  as  wai  lanted.  Students  wishitig 
to  register  for  this  course  must  consult  with  the  <,haii  man.  This  tourse  may 
be  taken  more  than  once  in  dillerent  topics,  with  pertnissioti  ol  the 
Department. 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

GER  434B  (formerly  one-hall  ol  430)  (3)  SPECIAL  TOPICS 
Designed  for  Major  and  Honours  students,  this  c out  se  may  beolleied  either 
as  a reading  course,  a tutorial,  or  a seminar  as  warranted.  Students  wisliittg 
to  register  for  this  course  must  consult  with  the  (ihairmati.  This  tourse  may 
t)C  taken  more  than  once  in  dillerent  topics,  with  pet  mission  ol  the 
Department. 

(Not  offered) 

GER  499  (formerly  490)  (3)  HONOURS  TUTORIAL  AND  GRADUATING 
ESSAY 

This  course  will  be  conducted  either  as  an  itidividual  tutorial  or  semitiar  as 
demand  warrants.  Its  purpose  is  to  help  the  student  develop  critical  ap- 
proaches to  specialized  materials  at  an  advanced  level,  and  to  assist  in  prep- 
aration of  a scholarly  essay  on  an  assigned  topic.  The  essay  must  conform  to 
acceptable  standards  of  style  and  format,  and  be  submitted  before  the  end  of 
second-term  classes.  An  oral  examination  covet  ing  the  topic  of  the  essay  will 
normally  be  given.  Septetnber-April  (.3-0) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HISPANIC  AND  ITALIAN  STUDIES 


Caroline  Monahan,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  Ph.D.  (London),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor (Spanish)  and  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

Gregory  P.  Andrachuk,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Tor.),  Associate  Professor 
(Spanish). 

Antonio  Fama,  B.A.  (Brock),  M.A.  (W.  Ont.),  Ph.D.  (S.U.N.Y.,  Buffalo),  As- 
sociate Professor  (Spanish). 

GENERAL,  MAJOR  AND  HONOURS  PROGRAMS 

Students  wishing  to  take  courses  in  Spanish  at  the  Third  and  Fourth  Year 
levels  are  reminded  that  they  must  have  the  prerequisites  of  the  first  two 
years  including  Spanish  260  and  Spanich  290.  Exceptions  may  be  made  with 
the  permission  of  the  Department. 

Students  wishing  to  take  Third  and  Fourth  Year  courses  to  meet  require- 
ments for  a B.A.  degree  on  the  General,  Major  or  Honours  Program,  must 
satisfy  the  Department  that  they  have  satisfactory  standing  in  appropriate 
I courses  at  the  200  level.  Spanish  290  should  be  taken  in  the  Second  Year  and 
Spanish  302  in  the  Third  Year.  Students  doing  a General  or  Major  in  Spanish 
I may  take  Spanish  260  in  either  the  Second  or  Third  Year. 

An  Honours  program  in  the  Department  of  Hispanic  and  Italian  Studies 
! normally  requires  a total  of  66  units  over  a four-year  period.  An  Honours 
I student’s  graduation  standing  is  based  on  his  graduating  average. 

) Students  specializing  in  Spanish  (including  Honours),  will  Hnd  that  they 
1.  have  sufficient  electives  to  enable  them  to  concentrate  in  a second  held  — for 
! example,  another  language.  Classics,  English,  History,  Linguistics.  A wise  se- 
I lection  of  courses  is  particularly  important  to  those  who  may  wish  to  enter 
I graduate  school,  teaching,  library  work,  government  service,  etc.  The  De- 
t partment  Chairman  will  be  happy  to  assist  students  with  their  selection  of 
t courses. 

COURSES 

SPANISH 

f SPAN  100  (3)  BEGINNERS’  SPANISH 

I Intensive  oral  method  with  grammar,  composition,  translation,  and  work  in 
I the  language  laboratory. 

September-April  (3-1;  3-1) 

i SPAN  240  (3)  INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH 

1 Conversation,  composition  and  grammar. 

( September-April  (3-0) 

k note:  Students  who  intend  to  do  major  or  honours  work  in  Spanish  should 
I take  Spanish  260  and  Spanish  290. 

i SPAN  260  (3)  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  LITERATURE  OF  SPAIN  AND 
SPANISH  AMERICA 

^ (For  students  who  intend  to  do  major  or  honours  work  in  Spanish.  May  also 


Francis  L.  G6mez,  B.A.  (Exeter),  M.A.  (Queen's),  Ph.D.  (Tor.),  Assistant 
Professor. 

Lloyd  H.  Howard,  B.A.  (Brit.  0)1.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (|ohns  Hopkins),  Assistant 
Professor  (Italian). 

Jerrold  L.  Mordaunt,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Utah),  Ph.D.  (Stanford),  .Assistant  Profes- 
sor (Spanish). 

be  taken  as  an  elective.) 

Study  of  modern  authors,  composition,  and  assigned  themes. 

September-April  (4-0;  4-0) 

SPAN  290  (3)  REVIEW  GRAMMAR  AND  CONVERSATION 
(For  students  who  intend  to  do  major  or  honours  work  in  Spanish.  This 
course  should  be  taken  in  the  Second  Year.  May  also  be  taken  as  an  elective.) 
Intensive  review  of  grammar.  Detailed  study  of  the  Spanish  language. 

September-April  (4-0;  4-0) 

SPAN  302  (3)  ADVANCED  COMPOSITION  AND  STYLISTICS 

Intensive  training  in  oral  and  written  composition. 

September-April  (4-0;  4-0) 

SPAN  400  (3)  THE  SPANISH  REALIST  NOVEL  OF  THE  19TH  CENTURY 
Development  of  the  Spanish  novel  from  Romanticism  to  the  end  of  the  1 9th 
century. 

(Not  offered)  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

SPAN  401  (3)  THE  GENERATION  OF  1898 

A study  of  Spanish  authors  who  sought  a solution  to  the  problems  of  Spain 
which  followed  the  Spanish-American  War. 

(Not  offered)  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

SPAN  402  (1  '/z,  formerly  3)  CERVANTES 

The  life  and  works  of  Cervantes,  with  emphasis  on  Don  Qiiijote  and  selected 
Novelas  ejemplares. 

(Not  offered)  january-.April  (3-0) 

SPAN  403  (IVz,  formerly  3)  GOLDEN  AGE  POETRY  (16TH  CENTURY) 

A study  of  the  Spanish  poetry  during  the  Renaissance  period. 

G.P.  Andrachuk  Scpteml)er-December  (3-0) 

SPAN  404  (formerly  one-half  of  403)  (1  Vz)  GOLDEN  AGE  POETRY  (1 7TH 

CENTURY) 

A study  of  the  Spanish  poetry  during  the  Baroque  period. 


S8  History,  Arts  and  Science 


(Not  offered)  Januaiy-April  (3-0) 

SPAN  405  (1’/2  formerly  3)  THE  SPANISH  PICARESQUE  NOVEL 
Development  of  the  Spanish  picaresque  novel  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries 

(Not  offered)  September-December  (3-0) 

SPAN  406  (3)  MEDIEVAL  LITERATURE 

Study  of  Spanish  language  and  literature  from  1 140  to  1500. 

(Not  offered)  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

SPAN  409  (1’/2)  SPANISH  NEO-CLASSICISM 

Main  currents  and  evolution  of  Spanish  literarv  Neo-Classicism  during  the 
18th  and  the  beginning  of  the  19th  centuries. 

Not  open  for  credit  to  students  who  have  3 units  ol  credit  in  Spanish  410 
F.L.  Gomez  September-December  (3-0) 

SPAN  410  (1'/2  formerly  3)  SPANISH  ROMANTICISM 

Main  currents  and  evolution  of  Spanish  literary  Romanticism  during  the 

19th  century. 

F.L.  Gomez  January-April  (3-0) 

SPAN  41 1 (formerly  one-half  of  412)  (1 V2)  20TH  CENTURY  NOVEL 

A study  of  the  main  trends  in  20th  centurv  Spanish  fiction. 

(Not  offered)  September-December  (3-0) 

SPAN  412  (1 V2  formerly  3)  20TH  CENTURY  DRAMA  AND  POETRY 
A study  of  some  of  the  more  important  works  of  20th  century  Spanish  dra- 
ma and  poetry. 

(Not  offered)  January-April  (3-0) 

SPAN  413  (3)  GOLDEN  AGE  DRAMA 

Development  of  the  Spanish  theatre  from  the  beginning  of  the  16th  Century 
to  the  end  of  the  17th  Century. 

C.  Monahan  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

SPAN  414  (1'/2,  formerly  3)  LITERATURE  OF  SPANISH  AMERICA 

(1492-1880) 

A study  of  the  literature  and  literary  trends  of  Spanish  America  from  1492 
to  c.  1880.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  Romanticism  and  Realism. 

September-December  (3-0) 

SPAN  415  (3)  20TH  CENTURY  SPANISH  AMERICAN  FICTION 

A study  of  the  Spanish  American  novel  and  short  story. 

A.  Fama  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


SPAN  416  (IV2)  SPANISH  AMERICAN  POETRY  AND  DRAMA 

study  of  the  main  currents  in  .Spanish  American  Poetry  and  Drrtma. 

Not  open  for  credit  to  students  who  have  credit  in  Spanish  4 1 5 prior  to  1 980- 
81 

)anuar\ -April  (3-0) 

SPAN  420  (3)  ADVANCED  COMPOSITION,  TRANSLATION  AND 
STYLISTICS 

Intensive  training  in  oral  and  w ritten  Spanish  by  means  of  regular  practice 
in  composition,  translation  and  oral  expression. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  302 

Septeniber-.\pril  (3-0;  3-0) 

SPAN  425  (3)  HISTORY  OF  THE  SPANISH  LANGUAGE 
A study  of  the  development  of  the  Spanish  language  from  its  beginnings  to 
the  present  day. 

Prerequisite:  200  level  courses  in  Spanish,  including  Spanish  290 

j.L.  Mordaunt  ,September-.\pril  (3-0;  3-0) 

SPAN  430  (3)  DIRECTED  READING  COURSE 

For  Honours  and  Major  students.  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

ITALIAN 

ITAL  100  (3)  FIRST  YEAR  ITALIAN 

Introduction  to  the  language  with  conversation,  composition,  grammar, 
reading  exercises,  and  pratice  in  the  language  laboiaiory. 

.September-April  (3-1;  3-1) 

ITAL  200  (3)  SECOND  YEAR  ITALIAN 

Review  of  essential  grammar,  progressing  into  more  advanced  grammar  and 
composition;  conversation,  with  some  practice  in  the  language  laboratorv. 

.September- .April  (4-0;  4-0) 

ITAL  302  (3)  ADVANCED  COMPOSITION  AND  STYLISTICS 

Intensive  training  in  oral  and  written  composition. 

September-.April  (3-0;  3-0) 

ITAL  403  (3)  INTRODUCTION  TO  MEDIEVAL  ITALIAN  LITERATURE 
(IN  ENGLISH) 

A study  of  Italian  literature  during  the  13th  and  14th  centuries.  Emphasis 
on  the  major  works  of  Dante.  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio. 

Prerequisites:  None,  this  course  is  open  to  all  students. 

September- .April  (3-0;  3-0) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 


G.R.  Ian  MaePherson,  B.A.  (Assumption  U.  of  Windsor),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (W. 
Ont.),  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

Alan  F.j.  Artibise,  B.A.  (Man.),  Ph.D.  (Brit.  flol.).  Professor. 

Ralph  G.  Groizier,  B.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.A.  (Wash.),  Ph.D.  (Calif.,  Berkeley), 
Professor. 

Sydney  W.  Jackman,  B.S.,  M.A.  (Wash.),  A.M.,  Ph  D.  (Harvard),  F.S.A., 
F.R.Hist.S.,  Professor. 

Reginald  H.  Roy,  C.D.,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  Ph  D.  (Wash.),  F.R.Hist.S., 
Professor.  (On  study  leave,  Januarv-)une  1984.) 

David  A. T.  Stafford,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Camb.),  Ph.D.  (London),  Professor. 

Peter  A.  Baskerville,  B.A.  (Tor.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Queen's),  Associate  Professor. 

Morris  Berman,  B.A.  (Cornell),  Ph.D.  (Johns  Hopkins),  Associate  Professor. 

Brian  W.  Dippie,  B.A.  (Alta.),  M.A.  (Wyo.),  Ph.D.  (Texas),  Associate  Profes- 
sor. ((3n  study  leave,  1983-84). 

Charlotte  S.M.  (firard,  B.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.A.,  Ph  D.  (Bryn  Mawr),  Associate 
Professor. 

Delloyd  J.  (mih,  B.A.  (Marquette),  M.A.  (Creighton),  Ph  D.  (Pittsburgh), 
Visiting  Associate  Professor  (January-Jime  1983). 

James  E.  Hendrickson,  B.A.  (Sask.),  B.Ed.  (Alta.),  M .A.,  Ph  D.  (Ore.),  Asso- 
ciate Professor. 

Angus  (i.  McLaren,  B.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.A.,  Ph  D.  (Harvard),  Associate 
Professor. 


John  Money,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Camb.),  Associate  Professor. 

Patricia,  E.  Roy,  B.,A.  (Brit.  Col.).  M.A.  (Tor.),  Ph.D.  (Brit.  Col.).  .Associate 
Professor.  (On  leave,  1983-84.) 

Donald  L.  Senese.  A.B.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard).  Associate  Professor.  (On  study 
leave,  1983-84.) 

W.  George  Shelton,  B.A,,  M..A.  (Man.),  Ph.D.  (Pa.),  .Associate  Professor. 

E.  Patricia  Tsurunii,  B..A.  (Brit.  Col.),  A.M..  Ph  D.  (Harvard),  Associate 
Professor. 

Arthur  H.  Bartsch,  B. T h.  (M.B.  Bible  Coll.),  B.A.  (Western  Ont.),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (Chicago).  \'isiting  Assistant  Professoi  (July  1982-june  1983). 

C.had  M.  Gafheld,  B.A.,  M.A.  (McGill),  Ph.D.  ( Foronto),  Assistant  Professor. 

David  R.  Keane,  B.A,  (Tor,),  M..A.  (Carletoti),  Ph.D.  (Tor.),  Visiting  Assistant 
Professor  (.Septemht'r  1982  - .April  1983). 

Robert  J.  McC.ue,  B.,A.,  B.Ed.,  (.Alta.).  M..A.,  Ph.D.  (Brigham  Young).  .Assis- 
tant Professor. 

Eric  G.  Nellis,  B.A.  (Calgary),  M.A.  (W.  Otit  ),  Ph  D.  (Brit.  Col.),  A’isititig  As- 
sistatit  Professor.  Correcliotial  Editcation  Progratn  (1982-83). 

Phyllis  M.  Senese,  B.A.  (lot.),  M.A.  (Carleton).  PhD.  (A'ork),  Assistatit 
Professor. 

Wesley  T.  Wooley,  A.B,  (III.),  A.M..  Ph.D.  (Chicago),  As.stslain  Professor. 

Wayne  R.  Knights,  B.A.  (S.  Fraser).  M.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  Visiting  Lecturer,  Cor- 
rectional Education  Program  (1982-83). 
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GRADUATE  PROGRAM 

tntoi  iiKilioii  on  •'indirs  U .ului^  lo  llu*  M A.  dcyixT.  *ioc‘  p.tK*'  -****■  l<*r 
^radu.itc  lomsr'i.  «'<■  paffc  '.M 

UNDERGRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

I hc  IVparmiciil  otiors  niuli  igiaduatr  rcmrM-  work  at  iwo  Icvrls;  inlro- 
dut  lory  roiirsos  tii  ihc  200  lovol.  opt'o  lo  tii  si  and  s(‘t ond  vrai  sindonls;  and 
ad\ anted  toursfsai  ilu-  dOOand  100  level,  o|k  ii  loslndenlsin  Irolli  iliiid  and 
fourth  years.  Siudenlsan  si ron({ly  advised  loiompleteinlrrHhu  lorv  tourses 
in  a given  area  before  uiulerlaking  advanced  courses  in  die  same  area.  Slu* 
dents  mav  not  enrol  in  inirodni  lot  y courses  alter  eompleling  an  advanced 
course  in  the  same  area;  sindenis  ma\'  not  enrol  concurrently  in  iniroduc* 
lory  and  advanced  courses  in  i Ik*  same  area  wiihoui  writ  ten  pi'rrnission  from 
the  inslruclor  in  the  advaiued  course.  Please  note  dial  cnrolmeni  in  semi- 
nars is  liniiled  and  lhal  iheconsenl  of  die  inslruclor  is  retpiired  for  regisi ra- 
don. In  some  instances,  seminars  in  die  In  si  term  mav  beollcred  again  in  the 
second  if  there  is  snlhcieni  deniaml. 

■All  hislorv  courses  reipiire  snbslanlial  wrilien  and  reading  assignmenis. 
Information  aboul  textbooks  in  all  courses  is  available  Irom  the  bookstore. 

GENERAL 

■fhe  General  Program  consists  ol  any  units  ol  history  courses  numbered 
300  and  above  in  the  third  and  fourth  vears.  Students  entering  the  General 
Program  should  normally  complete  (i  units  ol  inlioductory  history  courses 
in  the  first  and  second  years. 

MAJOR 

To  be  admitted  to  the  Major  Program,  a student,  should  have  a G average 
in  6 units  of  introductory  history  courses.  In  his  third  and  fourth  years,  the 
student  must  take  15  units  in  history  courses  numbered  300  and  above.  Of 
these  15  units,  a minimum  of  6 and  a maximum  ol  12  units  should  be  select- 
ed from  one  area  of  interest.  In  addition,  9 units  of  non-history  courses  must 
be  selected  in  consultation  with  the  department  adviser  lo  Majors.  Students 
interested  in  majoring  in  history  are  advised  to  consult  the  Majors  adviser  in 
their  first  year  if  possible.  .Majors  must  have  their  third  and  fourth  year  pro- 
grams approved  by  the  NLijors  adviser. 

For  a Major  in  history,  a niaxinuim  of  3 units  taken  from  Classical  Studies 
330,  340,  480.A  and  480C  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  a course  in  European 
historv. 


HONOURS 

In  the  Honours  Program,  students  have  the  opportunity  to  study  history 
more  independently  and  intensively  than  is  normally  possible  in  the  Major 

iand  General  Program.  Through  small  seminars,  diret  ted  readings,  and  in- 
dividual instruction  in  writing  and  research,  the  Honours  Program  encour- 
ages students  to  think  critically  and  to  deepen  their  understanding  of  both 
j the  content  and  craft  of  history.  While  the  primary  intent  of  the  Honours 
] Program  is  to  help  any  interested  and  talented  student  of  history  achieve  an 
I excellent  education  in  the  liberal  arts,  the  Program  should  be  especially  use- 
I ful  for  students  contemplating  graduate  work  in  history  or  careers  in  high 

j schcxil  teaching,  journalism,  law,  library  science,  or  government  service. 

The  Honours  Program  consists  of  30  units  of  course  work  normally  taken 
during  a student's  third  and  fourth  years  of  study  Honours  students  must 
\ complete,  usually  by  the  end  of  their  third  year.  History  480,  Approaches  to 
History,  and  History  495,  an  honours  tutorial  requiring  a research  essay  of 
7,500-10,000  words.  During  their  fourlli  years,  students  may  take  either 
History  496,  a second  honours  tutcwial  requiring  a 7,500-10,000  word  re- 
1 search  essay,  or  History  497,  a course  enabling  students  to  expand  their  third 
I year  research  essays  into  theses  of  15,000-25,000  words 

Also,  Honours  students  must  complete  an  additional  nine  units  of  history 
I at  the  advanced  level  and  twelve  units  ol  electives  chosen  in  consultation  with 
|l  the  Honours  Adviser.  l urthermore,  students  are  required  to  demonstrate  a 

i reading  knowledge  of  a language  other  than  English  by  passing,  with  at  least 
a C,  a 200  level  language  course  (French  180  is  also  acceptable)  or  by  success- 
fully writing  and  passing  a special  language  examination  administered  by 
the  Department  of  History. 

1 Admission  to  the  Honours  Program  requires  a high  second  class  standing 
1 in  six  units  of  history  courses  or  seminars.  Application  for  admission  to  the 
I Honours  Program  should  normally  be  made  in  the  spring,  during  the  stu- 


dent's second  year,  although  a small  iiutnlx'i  ol  thud  yeai  appliiaiions  may 
also  l«*  accepted. 

Honours  candidates  are  retjiiired  lo  have  ibeir  program  ol  tourses  ap- 
piosed  by  the  lltmouis  adusei  lo  avoid  overspet  lali/alion.  Honours  stu- 
tlcnls  are  encouraged  lo  siiidv  more  than  one  area  ol  history  and  lo  r hoose 
seveial  courses  outside  the  Depailment  ol  llistory.  (.andidaies  whose  per- 
lormance  is  unsatisfat tory  may  be  requiretl  to  tianslei  Irom  the  Honours 
Program  to  the  Major  Piogram.  Admissioti  to  the  lourth  year  1 lotiours  Pro- 
gram is  conditional  upon  .satisfactory  perlormance  in  the  thud  year. 

First  atid  Second  Class  Honours  degrees  may  be  awarded.  A first  (.lass 
degree  requires  a first  class  graduating  average  and  at  least  a 5.50  average  in 
1 lonours  courses  (History  480,  195, 496,  and  497).  If  an  honours  student  has 
a first  class  graduating  average  but  has  averaged  2.50  lo  5.49  m Honours 
courses,  the  student  will  be  given  the  option  ol  receiving  Second  (ilass  Hon- 
ours or  a First  (dass  Major.  A .Second  (ilass  degree  requires  a second  class 
graduating  average  and  at  least  a 2.50  average  in  Honours  courses. 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 

NOTE:  A brochure  will  he  available  Ihrougli  the  defxn  tment  office  at  the  start  of  the 
advance  registration  period,  and  will  include  any  changes  in  scheduling  made  after 
publication  of  the  University  (Mtendar,  as  well  as  additional  inf  ormation  not  available 
at  that  time. 

INTRODUCTORY  COURSES 

Please  note  — first  year  students  may  enrol  in  introductory  courses  at  the 
200  level. 


HIST  205  (1  ’/2  or  3)  INTRODUCTION  TO  HISTORY 
This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  students  to  the  kinds  ol  questions  histo- 
rians ask  about  the  past.  Fhe  subject  matter  may  vary  according  to  the  par- 
ticular area  of  specialization  of  the  instructor,  and  students  arc  advised  to 
consult  the  Department  about  the  specific  topic  to  be  considered  in  any  given 
year. 

1983-84:  (P/2) 

M.  Berman  .Scptember-Dcccmbcr  (3-0) 

HIST  210  (3)  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
.A  general  survey  of  the  historv  ol  the  United  Slates  of  America  from  the 
colonial  period  lo  the  present.  Fhis  course  is  strongly  recommended  to  stu- 
dents wishing  to  take  advanced  courses  in  American  history, 
j Hendrickson  Scptemljer- April  (3-0;  3-0) 

HIST  220  (3)  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 

History  220  is  designed  as  a course  for  those  who  wish  some  acquaintance 
with  the  broad  sweep  of  British  history  since  the  Norman  (ionquest.  It  may 
be  used  as  a terminal  course,  complete  in  itself,  or  it  may  be  used  as  a prelimi- 
nary to  more  intensive  study.  This  course  is  strongly  recommended  to  stu- 
dents wishing  to  lake  advanced  courses  in  British  history. 

|.  Money  Sepiemtrer-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

HIST  230  (3)  HISTORY  OF  CANADA 

A survey  of  Canadian  development  from  the  beginning  of  the  French  re- 
gime to  the  present  This  course  is  strongly  recommended  to  students  wish- 
ing to  take  advanced  courses  in  Canadian  history. 

Scpiember-.April  (3-0;  3-0) 

HIST  234  (3)  MAIN  CURRENTS  OF  WESTERN  THOUGHT 
A survey  of  the  most  influential  ideas  and  intellectual  movements  of  western 
culture  from  their  origins,  in  Greece  and  the  Middle  East,  to  recent  times. 
Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  History  400. 

W.G.  Shelton  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

•HIST  236  (3)  MEDIEVAL  EUROPE 

Europe  Irom  the  fall  of  the  western  Roman  Empire  to  the  Renaissance:  a 
survey  of  feudalism,  manorialism,  the  church,  and  the  political  and  intellec- 
tual life  that  characterized  the  middle  ages. 

R.J.  McCue  September- .April  (3-0;  3-0) 

•HIST  240  (3)  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  EUROPE 

After  providing  a brief  background  in  medieval  institutions,  this  course  sur- 
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veys  European  history  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  early  twentieth  century. 
The  lectures  will  focus  on  political,  intellectual,  cultural,  and  social  aspects  of 
European  society  and  the  modern  state  as  it  emerges  in  the  contemporary 
world. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

•HIST  242  (3)  MAIN  CURRENTS  IN  20TH  CENTURY  HISTORY 

This  course  offers  a background  for  contemporary  world  problems,  survey- 
ing major  historical  developments  and  themes  of  the  20th  century  in  Eu- 
rope, the  Communist  world.  East  Asia,  and  North  America.  Offered  on  a 
team-teaching  basis,  it  combines  lectures  and  discussion  groups  and  pro- 
vides an  introductory  survey  for  most  senior  courses  in  20th  century  history. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

* History  236,  History  240,  and  History  242  are  introductory  courses  to  Eu- 
ropean history  and  as  such  are  recommended  to  all  Major  and  Honours  can- 
didates as  well  as  to  students  who  are  not  intending  to  specialize  in  history. 

HIST252(PACI252)(3)INTRODUCTIONTOCHINESEANDJAPANESE 

CIVILIZATIONS 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  traditional  civil- 
izations of  China  and  Japan.  Though  a survey  of  many  thousands  of  years  in 
so  short  a space  in  time  must  of  necessity  be  selective,  the  course  will  consider 
topics  in  the  political,  social,  intellectual,  and  economic  history  of  the  two 
civilizations. 

Students  interested  in  this  course  may  also  be  interested  in  Chinese  301 , 302, 
303,  Japanese  301,  302. 

E.P.  Tsurumi,  R.C.  Croizier  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

HIST  260  (1  ’/2)  HISTORY  OF  SCIENCE 

A general  survey  of  some  of  the  major  achievements  of  Western  science  from 
antiquity  to  the  present;  Aristotle,  Galileo,  Darwin  and  Einstein  will  be 
among  those  thinkers  whose  work  is  examined. 

M.  Berman  January-April  (3-0) 

ADVANCED  COURSES 
AMERICAN 

HIST  300  (3)  COLONIAL  NORTH  AMERICA 

The  British  American  colonies  from  their  founding  to  the  disruption  of  the 
first  British  Empire,  with  emphasis  on  intellectual,  social,  and  economic 
development. 

(Not  offered)  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

HIST  301  (3)  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  19TH  CENTURY 
A study  of  the  social,  political,  cultural,  and  economic  development  of  the 
United  States  in  the  period  from  the  framing  of  the  Constitution  to  the 
Spanish-American  War,  with  particular  concentration  on  certain  significant 
themes. 

(Not  offered)  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

HIST  304  (3)  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  20TH  CENTURY 
An  intensive  study  of  American  political,  economic,  and  social  history  from 
the  late  19th  century  to  the  present.  Various  major  themes  will  be  examined: 
industrialization,  the  growth  of  corporate  power,  urbanization,  racial  and 
ethnic  relations,  cultural  change,  and  liberal  reform.  Particular  attention  will 
be  devoted  to  the  economic,  social,  and  cultural  determinants  of  American 
political  history. 

W.  r.  Wooley  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

HIST  308  (3)  AMERICAN  INTELLECTUAL  HISTORY 

A study  of  the  evolution  of  American  institutions  and  ideas.  Emphasis  will  be 
given  to  selected  aspects  of  the  nation  s cultural  life. 

(Not  offered)  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

HIST  310  (3)  THE  AMERICAN  WEST 

I he  frontier  in  American  history,  the  Trans-Mississippi  West  with  emphasis 
on  the  Far  West. 

(Not  offered)  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

HIST  315  (3)  AMERICAN  DIPLOMATIC  HISTORY 

A study  of  American  foreign  relations  with  emphasis  on  the  20th  century 
and  the  history  of  American  diplomatic  thought. 

W.T  Wooley  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


HIST  318  (1  Vz  or  3)  TOPICS  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY 
An  intensive  study  of  selected  aspects  of  American  history.  Students  are  ad- 
vised to  consult  the  Department  for  an  outline  of  the  topics  to  be  considered. 
This  course  may  be  taken  more  than  once  in  different  topics  with  permission 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

Topic,  1983-84:  “The  Origins  of  the  Cold  War” 

W.T.  Wooley  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

HIST  319  (I’/z  or  3)  SEMINAR  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

Selected  topics  in  American  history.  Enrolment  limited.  Priority  in  registra- 
tion given  to  honours  and  major  students  in  history,  but  others  may  be  ad- 
mitted with  consent  of  instructor.  Students  are  advised  to  consult  the 
Department  about  the  topics  to  be  considered. 

This  course  may  be  taken  more  than  once  in  different  topics  with  permission 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

(Not  offered)  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

BRITISH 

HIST  321  (3)  THE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  TUDOR  STATE 
An  intensive  study  of  Monarchy,  Church  and  Society  in  England  under  the 
impact  of  renaissance  ideas,  religious  reformation  and  price  inflation,  from 
the  final  phase  of  medieval  monarchy  in  the  late  fifteenth  century  to  the 
breakdown  of  the  institutions  and  relationships  of  Tudor  government  prior 
to  the  outbreak  of  Civil  War  in  1643. 

S.W.  Jackman  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

HIST  322  (3,  formerly  1 Vz)  THE  ENGLISH  REVOLUTION  AND  ITS 

SETTLEMENT,  1643-1715 

The  principal  themes  in  the  development  and  consequences  of  the  “Great 
Rebellion"  and  the  “Revolution  of  1688”.  The  course  will  consider  interpre- 
tive problems  raised  by  the  political,  social,  and  intellectual  influence  of 
these  events  in  both  British  and  European  history. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  History  323  (Britain,  1660-1815)  prior 
to  1982-83 

(Not  offered)  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

HIST  323  (3)  BRITAIN,  1714-1815 

Britain  from  the  accession  of  George  1 to  Waterloo  — an  intensive  study  of 
the  roots  of  political  stability  and  of  social  change,  and  of  the  consequences 
of  their  interaction  in  Britain  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

J.  Money  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

HIST  325  (3)  BRITAIN,  1815-1914 

Great  Britain,  industry  and  empire;  an  intensive  study  of  British  history  dur- 
ing the  nineteenth  century. 

S.W.  Jackman  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

HIST  327  (3)  20TH  CENTURY  BRITAIN 

An  examination  of  the  major  themes  in  the  history  of  20th  century  Britain, 
such  as  the  collapse  of  imperial  power,  the  development  of  closer  relations 
with  the  European  continent,  and  the  social,  cultural,  and  political  tensions 
created  by  an  era  of  rapid  change  and  economic  decline. 

(Not  offered)  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

HIST  338  (1  Vz  or  3)  SEMINAR  IN  BRITISH  HISTORY 
Selected  topics  in  British  history.  Enrolment  limited.  Priority  in  registration 
given  to  honours  and  major  students  in  history,  but  others  may  be  admitted 
with  consent  of  the  instructor.  Students  are  advised  to  consult  the  Depart- 
ment about  the  topics  to  be  considered. 

This  course  may  be  taken  more  than  once  in  different  topics  with  permission 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

(3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 

CANADIAN 

HIST  340  (3)  NEW  FRANCE 

A study  of  the  history  of  the  French  regime  in  Canada  from  1500  to  1763. 
The  course  will  deal  with  economic,  social,  and  political  aspects  of  the  history 
of  New  France,  as  well  as  the  forces  in  New  England,  France,  and  Holland 
that  influenced  the  development  of  New  France. 

(Not  offered)  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 
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HIST  342  (3)  BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA,  CONQUEST  TO 
CONFEDERATION 

A u)nil>inaiion  of  Ici  im  t-s  and  seminal  s examining  the  development  of  the 
eionomv,  six  ieiv,  and  inlture  ol  the  area  tomprising  present-day  Ontario, 
Quelxx,  and  the  Maritimes.  I’artitular  emphasis  will  Ix^  plated  upon  the 
emergence  of  distinct  sixial  and  cultural  entities  m each  of  these  areas. 

Septemixr-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

HIST  344  (3)  POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF  CANADA  SINCE 
CONFEDERATION 

,A  study  of  recurring  themes  and  problems  in  Canadian  history  including 
national  [xilicies,  Frenrh-English  tensions,  federal-provincial  conflicts,  and 
external  relations.  .Attention  will  be  given  to  the  social  and  economic  back- 
ground of  these  problems  as  well  as  their  political  manifestations. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

HIST  345  (1  ’/2)  TOPICS  IN  CANADIAN-AMERICAN  RELATIONS 
Selected  topics  in  the  economic,  cultural,  political,  and  diplomatic  aspects  of 
Canadian-American  relations. 

Students  with  credit  for  History  358  should  consult  the  instructor  before  en- 
rolling in  this  course. 

P.A.  Baskervilic  Seplember-Dccember  (3-0) 

HIST  346A  (formarly  one-half  of  346)  ( 1 Vz)  CANADIAN  URBAN  HISTORY 
Examines  Canadian  urban  development  using  two  complementary  ap- 
proaches: a history  of  individual  cities  and  a history  of  the  process  of  urban- 
ization; in  analyzing  these  two  general  topics,  some  of  the  themes  to  be 
discussed  will  be:  economic  growth  and  metropolitan  development;  popula- 
tion growth  and  change;  social  and  political  organization;  and  spatial  growth 
and  the  physical  environment.  The  course  will  cover  the  pericxl  from  1 608  to 
the  present,  but  the  emphasis  normally  will  be  on  20th-century  urban 
development. 

A.F.J.  Artibise  September-Dccember  (3-0) 

HIST  346B  (formerly  one-half  of  346)  (1  '/z  or  3)  SEMINAR  IN  CANADIAN 

URBAN  HISTORY 

Selected  topics  in  Canadian  Urban  History,  with  an  emphasis  on  historiogra- 
phy and  methodology;  enrolment  limited. 

Prerequisite:  History  346A  or  consent  of  the  instructor 
1983-84:  (I'/i) 

■A.F.J.  Artibise  january-April  (3-0) 

HIST  347  (3)  BUSINESS  AND  SOCIETY  IN  PERSPECTIVE: 

THE  CANADIAN  EXPERIENCE,  1800-1970 
This  course  examines  the  changing  function  of  the  entrepreneur  within 
Canadian  society.  There  will  be  particular  emphasis  on  business  relations 
with  labour,  consumer,  and  politician;  self-perception  within  the  business 
I community;  and  the  influence  of  British,  American,  and  multinational  cor- 
I porations  on  the  development  of  a Canadian  entrepreneurial  class. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

I HIST  348  (3)  SOCIAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  HISTORY  OF  CANADA 
\ A thematic  study  of  the  major  intellectual  and  social  attitudes,  values,  as- 
» sumptions,  and  expectations  in  nineteenth-and  twentieth-century  Canada. 

I Students  will  examine  original  works  by  Canadians  in  a number  of  disci- 
) plines  including  history,  politics,  the  social  sciences,  literature  and  art. 

J Prerequisite:  History  230  or  written  consent  of  the  instructor 
1 PM.  Senese  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

h HIST  349  (1  Vz)  EDUCATION  AND  CHILDHOOD  IN  CANADIAN  HISTORY 

I This  course  examines  the  stxial,  political,  and  ideological  context  of  the  de- 
)'  velopment  of  educational  systems  in  Canada.  It  emphasizes  such  topics  as 
[<  concepts  of  childhocxf,  the  interrelationships  of  school  and  society,  and  the 
ft  nature  of  educational  reform. 

► . C.M.  Gafheld  September-December  (3-0) 


HIST  350B  (formerly  one-half  of  350)  (1  Vz)  PRAIRIE  HISTORY  SINCE 

1885 

Emergence  ol  ibe  Prairie  region  alter  the  North  West  Kelx-llion  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  immigration  boom,  the  growth  ol  cities,  the  wheat 
economy,  agrarian  and  lalxnir  radicalism,  the  impact  ol  the  World  Wars,  the 
third  party  tradttion,  recent  resource  development,  and  the  role  ol  the  re- 
gion in  national  political  deselopment. 

C.R.l  MaePherson  Septemlx-r-I)eccmtx?r  (3-0) 

HIST  350C  (1  Vz  or  3)  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  PRAIRIE  HISTORY 
Selected  topics  in  Prairie  flistory;  the  historiography  of  the  region  and 
methcxls  of  research  will  receive  special  emphasis. 

Prerequisite:  History  350  or  350A  or  350B  or  written  consent  of  the 
instructor. 

(3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 

HIST  351  (3)  QUEBEC 

A history  of  the  province  of  Quebec  from  1600  to  the  present.  Emphasis  will 
be  on  the  development  of  a unique  society  in  Quebec. 

History  230  and  a reading  knowledge  of  French  would  lx;  useful  hut  are  not 
required.  Students  who  received  credit  in  History  352  prior  to  1979-80,  or 
for  History  358,  Section  2 in  1978-79,  may  not  enrol  in  this  course. 

Septemlx-r-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

HIST  352  (1  Vz.  formerly  3)  SEMINAR  IN  FRENCH  CANADA 
A study  of  selected  problems  in  French  Canadian  history  stressing  patterns 
in  intellectual,  social  and  economic  development,  emphasizing  the  nine- 
teenth and  twentieth  centuries.  Fhis  course  will  lx;  taught  as  a seminar,  and 
will  be  offered  in  alternate  years  only. 

Prerequisite:  History  230,  and  a reading  knowledge  of  French,  or  written 
consent  of  the  instructor 

(Not  offered)  January-April  (3-0) 

HIST  353  (1  Vz  or  3)  SEMINAR  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIAN  HISTORY 
Selected  topics  in  British  Columbian  history.  Enrolment  limited.  Priority  in 
registration  given  to  Honours  and  Major  students  in  history,  but  others  may- 
be admitted  with  consent  of  the  instructor.  Students  are  advised  to  consult 
the  Department  about  the  topics  to  be  considered. 

This  course  may  lie  taken  more  than  once  in  dilTcrcnt  topics  with  permission 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

(3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 

HIST  354  (1  Vz)  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  TO  1900 

British  Columbia  from  the  coming  of  the  white  man  to  the  emergence  of 
provincial  political  parties  about  the  end  of  the  I9th  century.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  foundations  of  modern  British  Columbia,  including  such  topics  as 
early  exploration  and  settlement,  the  role  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  the 
colonies  of  Vancouver  Island  and  British  Columbia,  and  the  origins  of  insti- 
tutional life. 

Prerequisite:  History  230  or  written  consent  of  the  instructor 

J.E.  Hendrickson  September-December  (3-0) 

HIST  355  (1  Vz)  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  SINCE  1885 

The  emphasis  will  be  on  social,  economic,  and  political  developments  within 

the  province.  Written  assignments  will  be  required. 

Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  in  History  350  prior  to  1976-77 

January-April  (3-0) 

HIST  356  (3)  CANADIAN  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY 

A study  of  the  evolution  of  the  Canadian  Constitution  from  1763  to  the 

present. 

September-.April  (3-0;  3-0) 

HIST  357A  (formerly  one-half  of  357)  (1  Vz)  SEMINAR  IN  CANADIAN 

DEFENCE  POLICY 

A study  of  selected  aspects  of  Canadian  defence  policy  since  1 867.  Emphasis 
on  the  military  policies  and  strategic  role  of  Canada  in  the  20ih  century.  En- 
rolment limited. 

This  course  is  not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  History  439  or  494. 

Prerequisite:  History  230  or  consent  of  the  instructor 

R.H.  Roy  September-December  (3-0) 


l‘  HIST  350A  (formerly  one-half  of  350)  (1  Vz)  PRAIRIE  HISTORY  TO  1885 
h The  early  history  of  the  Prairie  region;  with  special  emphasis  on  such  topics 
-4  as  native  stxieties  before  the  arrival  of  Europeans,  the  fur  trade  societies  es- 
tablished  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and  the  St.  Lawrence  merchants, 
M the  Selkirk  and  other  early  setdements,  the  Mdtis  civilization,  the  establish- 
t’  ment  of  Manitoba,  and  the  North  West  Rebellion. 

(3-0) 
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HIST  357B  (formerly  one-half  of  357)  (1 V2)  SEMINAR  IN  CANADIAN 

EXTERNAL  POLICY 

A study  of  selected  aspects  of  Canadian  external  policy  since  1867,  with  em- 
phasis on  Canada’s  position  as  a middle  power.  Enrolment  limited. 

This  course  is  not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  History  439  or  494. 
Prerequisite:  History  230  or  consent  of  the  instructor 

(3-0) 

HIST  358  (1  Va-S)  TOPICS  IN  CANADIAN  HISTORY 
An  intensive  study  of  selected  aspects  of  Canadian  history.  Students  are  ad- 
vised to  consult  the  Department  for  an  outline  of  the  topics  to  be  considered. 
This  course  may  be  taken  more  than  once  in  different  topics  with  permission 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department.  (3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 

Topics  for  1983-84;  “Women  in  Canada  1800-1983:  Select  Problems” 

P.M.  Senese  January-April  (3-0) 

“Computers  and  Historical  Research” 

C.M.  Gaffield  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

HIST  359  (1  Va-e)  SEMINAR  IN  CANADIAN  HISTORY 

Selected  topics  in  Canadian  history.  Enrolment  limited.  Priority  in  registra- 
tion given  to  honours  and  major  students  in  history,  but  others  may  be  ad- 
mitted with  consent  of  instructor.  Students  are  advised  to  consult  the 
Department  about  the  topics  to  be  considered. 

This  course  may  be  taken  more  than  once  in  different  topics  with  permission 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

(3-0;  3-0) 


EUROPEAN 

HIST  360  (IVa)  THE  RENAISSANCE 

A study  of  the  conditions,  ideas,  and  men  involved  in  the  intellectual  quick- 
ening that  ushered  in  the  early  modern  period  of  European  history. 

(Not  offered)  September-December  (3-0) 

HIST  361  (1’/a)THE  REFORMATION 

A history  of  the  men,  and  the  political  and  religious  factors  involved  in  the 
upheavals  of  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  reformations. 

(Not  offered)  January-April  (3-0) 

HIST  362  (1 V2.  formerly  3)  EUROPE  UNDER  THE  ANCIEN  REGIME 

Pre-industrial  Europe  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  A social  and  cultural 
history  of  Western  Europe.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  sex  roles,  household 
and  family  structure,  religious  beliefs,  economic  relations,  and  attitudes  to- 
wards crime,  madness  and  pxjverty. 

Prerequisite:  None,  History  240  recommended 

(Not  offered)  September-December  (3-0) 

HIST  363  (1V2)  REVOLUTIONARY  AND  NAPOLEONIC  EUROPE 
A study  of  the  French  Revolution  and  its  impact  on  Europe  in  the  late  18th 
and  early  19th  centuries.  Students  who  received  credit  in  History  362  (for- 
merly 314)  prior  to  1975-76  may  not  enrol  in  this  course. 

Prerequisite:  None;  History  240  recommended 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

HIST  365A  (formerly  one-half  of  365)  (1 V2)  SOCIAL  AND  CULTURAL 
HISTORY  OF  MODERN  EUROPE:  1770-1848 
The  early  industrial  society  of  19th  century  Europe.  An  examination  of  the 
initial  impact  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  revolutions  on  Europe  in  the 
first  half  of  the  1 9th  century  with  special  attention  being  paid  to  the  transfor- 
mation of  everyday  life,  the  growth  of  cities,  and  the  making  of  the  working 
and  middle  classes. 

Prerequisite:  None;  History  240  recommended 

A.G.  McLaren  September-December  (3-0) 

HIST  365B  (formerly  one-half  of  365)  (1 V2)  SOCIAL,  CULTURAL,  AND 
POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  EUROPE:  1848-1914 
The  mature  industrial  society  of  late  19th  century  Europe.  An  examination 
of  the  full  flowering  of  industrial  society  in  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century 
with  special  attention  being  paid  to  the  acceleration  of  economic  develop- 
ment, the  stabilization  of  urban  life,  the  professionalization  of  culture,  and 


the  bureaucratization  of  business  and  government. 

Prerequisite:  None;  History  240  recommended 

A.G.  McLaren  January-April  (3-0) 

HIST  366  (1 V2,  formerly  3)  EUROPE  BETWEEN  TWO  WORLD  WARS 
This  course  will  examine  the  impact  of  the  First  World  War  on  European 
society  through  its  effect  on  the  international  order  and  the  rise  of  totalitar- 
ian ideologies  such  as  communism  and  fascism. 

Prerequisite:  None;  History  240  or  242  recommended 

September-December.  Also  January-April  (3-0) 

HIST  367  (formerly  one-half  of  366)  (1 V2)  THE  SECOND  WORLD  WAR 
AND  THE  RECOVERY  OF  WESTERN  EUROPE 

An  examination  of  the  effects  of  the  Second  World  War  on  Europe,  and  the 
recovery  of  the  Western  European  states  in  the  post-war  period. 
Prerequisites;  None;  History  240  or  242  recommended 

January-April  (3-0) 

HIST  370  (1’/2.  formerly  3)  FRANCE  FROM  THE  REVOLUTION  TO 

THE  THIRD  REPUBLIC,  1789-1870 

An  examination  of  the  principal  themes  in  French  history  from  1 789  to  1 870 
such  as  the  revolutionary  tradition  and  conservative  responses,  anti-clerical- 
ism and  Catholicism,  Parisian  culture  and  peasant  backwardness,  and  the 
beginnings  of  French  imperialism. 

Prerequisite:  None;  History  240  recommended 

C.S.M.  Girard  September-December  (3-0) 

HIST  371  (formerly  one-half  of  370)  (1 V2)  MODERN  FRANCE,  1870-1945 
An  examination  of  the  principal  themes  in  F rench  history  from  1 870  to  1 945 
such  as  the  emergence  of  the  ‘stalemate’  society,  the  clashes  of  Left  and  Right, 
the  growth  of  the  French  Empire,  and  Franco-German  conflict. 
Prerequisite:  None;  History  240  or  242  recommended 
C.S.M.  Girard  January-April  (3-0) 

HIST  372  (lYa,  formerly  3)  IMPERIAL  GERMANY 

An  examination  of  the  principal  themes  in  German  history  between  the  for- 
mation of  the  united  state  in  1871  and  the  German  revolution  of  1 9 1 8- 1 9 1 9. 
Prerequisite:  None;  History  240  recommended 

September-December  (3-0) 

HIST  373  (formerly  one-half  of  372)  (1  Va)  WEIMAR  AND  NAZI  GERMANY 
An  examination  of  the  principal  themes  and  developments  in  German  histo- 
ry between  the  end  of  World  War  One  and  the  collapse  of  the  Third  Reich  in 
1945. 

Prerequisite:  None;  History  240  or  242  recommended 

January-April  (3-0) 

HIST  374  (3)  IMPERIAL  RUSSIA,  1689-1917 

A history  of  Russia  from  Peter  the  Great  to  the  fall  of  the  monarchy.  The 
course  traces  the  response  of  the  Russian  slate  and  Russian  society  to  chang- 
ing national  needs  and  the  challenge  of  the  West.  Through  reports  and  dis- 
cussions, emphasis  will  be  given  to  periods  of  rapid  change. 

(Not  offered)  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

HIST  376  (1 V2  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

A history  of  the  U.S.S.R.  from  1917  to  the  present.  The  course  will  analyze 
the  forces  that  have  moulded  the  policies  of  the  Communist  leadership  and 
examine  how  these  policies  have  affected  the  shape  of  Soviet  society  and  the 
role  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  world  affairs. 

January-April  (3-0) 

HIST  380  (1 ’/2,  formerly  3)  PROBLEMS  IN  MEDIEVAL  EUROPE 
A detailed  study  of  selected  problems  in  the  history  of  Medieval  Europe. 
The  specific  topics  to  be  considered  will  vary  from  year  to  year. 
Prerequisite;  None;  History  236  recommended 

R.J.  McCue  January-April  (3-0) 

HIST  382  (1 V2)  THE  SCIENTIFIC  AND  INTELLECTUAL  REVOLUTION 
OF  THE  17TH  CENTURY 

A survey  of  the  rise  of  modern  science  and  the  new  world  view  which  result- 
ed from  its  success.  Among  the  thinkers  to  be  considered  will  be  Galileo, 
Francis  Bacon,  Descartes,  Hobbes,  Newton  and  Locke.  These  men  and  their 
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idras  will  lx-  examined  in  the  swial  and  polilital  context  of  their  times.  The 
course  is  historical  in  emphasis  and  does  not  undertake  literary  criticism  or 
philosophical  analysis.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  History  368. 
W.G.  Shelton  September-December  (3-0) 

HIST  383  (1  Va)  THE  ENLIGHTENMENT 

T he  eighteenth  century  challenge  to  authority:,  the  revolutionary  implica- 
tions of  attempts  to  discover  scientific  laws  in  human  behaviour.  The 
thought  of  the  French  philosoplm  will  1h*  considered  together  with  that  of 
other  influential  writers  such  as  Rousseau,  Hume  and  Adam  Smith.  These 
thinkers  and  their  ideas  will  be  discussed  in  the  social  and  political  context  of 
their  times.  T he  course  is  historical  in  emphasis  and  does  not  undertake  lit- 
erary criticism  or  philosophical  analysis.  Not  open  to  students  who  have 
credit  for  History  368. 

W.G.  Shelton  January-April  (3-0) 

HIST  384  (1  Va)  THE  19TH  CENTURY  MIND 

The  Romantic  reaction  to  the  French  Revolution,  the  role  of  ideologies  such 
as  liberalism,  nationalism  and  socialism,  and  the  impact  of  the  theory  of  evo- 
lution. These  movements  and  others  will  be  explored  in  terms  of  their  social 
and  political  background.  The  course  is  historical  in  emphasis  and  does  not 
undertake  literary  criticism  or  philosophical  analysis.  Not  open  to  students 
who  have  credit  for  History  368. 

September-December  (3-0) 

HIST  385  (1  Va)  THE  CRISIS  OF  MODERN  THOUGHT 
A study  of  the  role  of  irrationalism  and  relativism  in  the  work  of  such  think- 
ers as  Nietzsche,  Freud  and  Einstein.  Existentialism,  fascism,  Keynsian  eco- 
nomics and  other  responses  to  the  cataclysmic  changes  of  the  twentieth 
century  will  also  be  considered  in  their  social  and  political  setting.  The 
course  is  historical  in  emphasis  and  does  not  undertake  literary  criticism  or 
philosophical  analysis. 

Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  History  368 

January-April  (3-0) 

HIST  388  (1  Vz  or  3)  TOPICS  IN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY 
An  intensive  study  of  selected  aspects  of  European  history.  Students  are  ad- 
vised to  consult  the  Department  for  an  outline  of  the  topics  to  be  considered. 
This  course  may  be  taken  more  than  once  in  different  topics  with  permission 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department.  (3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 

January-April  (3-0) 

HIST  389  (1  Vz  or  3)  SEMINAR  IN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY 
Selected  topics  in  European  history.  Enrolment  limited.  Priority  in  registra- 
tion given  to  honours  and  major  students  in  history,  but  others  may  be  ad- 
mitted with  consent  of  instructor.  Students  are  advised  to  consult  the 
Department  about  the  topics  to  be  considered. 

This  course  may  be  taken  more  than  once  in  different  topics  with  permission 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

Topic  for  1983-84:  “The  Idea  of  Revolution  in  the  History  of  Political 
Thought” 

W.G.  Shelton  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

I HIST  390  (3)  WAR  IN  THE  MODERN  WORLD,  1 755  TO  THE 
PRESENT 

A survey  of  European  military  history  from  the  Seven  Years'  War  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  It  covers  the  change  from  the  limited  warfare  of  the  early  1 8th  cen- 
tury to  the  unlimited  warfare  of  the  20th  century.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
causes  of  war,  the  impact  of  new  inventions  on  tactics  and  strategy,  and  the 
' social,  political,  and  economic  results  of  wars  on  society  up  to  and  including 
the  atomic  age. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

f HIST  392  (IVz  or  3)  SEMINAR  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  SECOND 
WORLD  WAR 

Sejected  topics  in  the  history  of  the  Second  World  War.  Enrolment  limited. 

I Priority  in  registration  given  to  Honours  and  Major  students  in  history,  but 
others  may  be  admitted  with  consent  of  instructor.  Students  are  advised  to 
consult  with  Department  about  topics  to  be  considered. 

! I This  course  may  be  uken  more  than  once  in  different  topics  with  permission 
' of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department.  (3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 

' R.H.  Roy  September-December  (3-0) 


HIST  395  (3)  SCIENTIFIC  CONSCIOUSNESS  IN  HISTORICAL 
PERSPECTIVE 

A study  of  the  “topography"  of  human  consciousness  as  it  has  existed  in  the 
West  from  archaic  times  to  the  present;  particular  emphasis  will  l>e  plated  on 
the  scientific  consciousness  of  the  modern  era.  Topics  include  the  archaic 
tradition;  the  emergence  of  rationalism;  the  Scientific  Revolution  and  its  his- 
torical impact;  and  the  current  challenges  being  posed  to  the  Kientihc  world 
view. 

(3-0;  3-0) 

HIST  396  (1  Vz  or  3)  TOPICS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  SCIENCE 
An  intensive  study  of  selected  topics  in  the  history  of  science;  students  are 
advised  to  consult  the  Department  for  an  outline  of  the  topics  to  be  consid- 
ered. This  course  may  be  taken  more  than  once  in  different  topics  with  per- 
mission of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

1983-84:  (I'/i) 

M.  Berman  September-December  (3-0) 

HIST  399  (3)  THE  HISTORY  OF  MENTALITIES 

An  aniysis  of  a number  of  sixial  phenomena  and  their  structural  relation- 
ships as  they  have  existed  in  Western  civilization  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
present;  topics  to  be  studied  include  suicide,  addiction,  creativity,  romantic 
love,  heresy  and  revolution. 

M.  Berman  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

ASIAN 

HIST  433A  (formerly  one-half  of  433)  (PACI 433A)  (1  Vz)  ANCIENT  CHINA 
A study  of  the  rise  of  Chinese  civilization  and  Empire  from  the  earliest  times 
to  approximately  200  A.D.  Major  themes  will  be  the  origins  of  Chinese  civil- 
ization, the  flowering  of  Chinese  philosophy  in  the  times  of  Confucius  and 
Lao-tzu,  the  formation  of  a unified  Empire,  and  the  social  foundations  of  the 
Imperial  State. 

Prerequisite:  History  252  or  Chinese  301  or  permission  of  the  instructor 

September-December  (3-0) 

HIST  433B  (formerly  one-half  of  433)  (PACI  433B)  (1  Vz)  PRE-MODERN 

CHINA 

The  development  of  Chinese  civilization  from  the  fall  of  the  Han  Empire  in 
the  3rd  century  A.D.,  through  the  reunification  of  China  under  the  Tang,  to 
the  Manchu  Conquest  of  China  in  1644.  Major  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
political  and  social  dynamics  of  the  Imperial  State  and  to  the  cultural  basis  of 
Chinese  civilization. 

Prerequisite:  History  252  or  Chinese  301  oi  permission  of  the  instructor 
(Not  offered;  intend  to  offer  1984-85)  (3-0) 

HIST 434A  (formerly  one-half  of  434)  (PACI  434A)  (1  Vz)  MODERN  CHINA 
China's  encounter  with  the  modern  West  from  the  17th  century  to  the  mid- 
20th  century.  Emphasis  on  the  collapse  of  the  traditional  order  and  the 
search  for  new  political,  social,  and  cultural  forms. 

Prerequisite;  None 

R.C.  Croizier  September-December  (3-0) 

HIST  434B  (formerly  one-half  of  434)  (PACI  434B)  (IVz)  CHINA  IN 

REVOLUTION 

The  roots  of  Chinese  Communism,  its  rise  to  power,  and  the  development  of 
the  People's  Republic  since  1949.  Attention  will  also  be  given  to  China’s  new 
role  in  international  politics. 

Prerequisite:  None 

R.C.  Croizier  January-April  (3-0) 

HIST  435  (PACI  435)  (1  Vz)  FEUDALISM  IN  JAPAN:  THE  WAY  OF  THE 
WARRIOR  FROM  THE  12TH  TO  THE  19TH  CENTURY 
A study  of  politics,  economics,  society  and  culture  in  medieval  and  To- 
kugawa  Japan  with  emphasis  upon  the  role  of  the  samurai  class. 

E.P.  Tsurumi  September-December  (3-0) 

HIST  436A  (formerly  one-half  of  436)  (PACI  436A)  (IVz)  JAPAN’S 

MODERN  TRANSFORMATION:  FROM  FEUDAL  COUNTRY 
TO  NATION-STATE 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is,  through  a combination  of  lectures,  student 
presenutions,  discussions  and  papers,  to  examine  some  of  the  problems 
which  occur  in  the  history  of  19th  and  20th  century  Japan. 
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The  format  requires  student  participation  throughout  the  course.  Students 
are  required  to  make  class  presentations,  submit  one  short  analytical  paper 
and  do  one  long  research  paper  on  a topic  of  their  own  choice. 

Not  open  for  credit  to  students  who  have  credit  in  History  414 
Prerequisite:  None  January-April  (3-0) 

HIST  436B  (formerly  one-half  of  436)  (PACI 436B)  (V/z)  20TH  CENTURY 

JAPAN 

A study  of  modern  Japanese  society  and  culture  in  the  20th  century.  Special 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  influences  of  Westernization  and  industrializa- 
tion upon  traditional  modes  of  thought,  work,  every  day  life  and  creative 
endeavours.  Changes  in  family  life  in  the  cities  and  in  the  countryside  will  be 
examined. 

Not  open  for  credit  to  students  who  have  credit  in  History  414 
Prerequisite:  None 

(3-0) 

HIST  438  (PACI  438)  (1  Vz  or  3)  TOPICS  IN  EAST  ASIAN  HISTORY 

An  intensive  study  of  selected  aspects  of  East  Asian  history.  Students  are  ad- 
vised to  consult  the  Department  for  information  regarding  the  subjects  to  be 
considered. 

This  course  may  be  taken  for  credit  more  than  once  in  different  topics  with 
permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department.  (3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 

E.P.  Tsurumi  September-December  (3-0) 

HIST  439  (PACI  439)  (IVz  or  3)  SEMINAR  IN  EAST  ASIAN  HISTORY 
Selected  topics  in  East  Asian  history.  Enrolment  limited.  Priority  in  registra- 
tion given  to  honours  and  major  students  in  history,  but  others  may  be  ad- 
mitted with  consent  of  instructor.  Students  are  advised  to  consult  the 
Department  about  the  topics  to  be  considered. 

This  course  may  be  taken  more  than  once  in  different  topics  with  permission 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  (3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 

January-April  (3-0) 

COMPARATIVE  STUDIES 

HIST  462  (HA  462)  (3)  ART  AND  REVOLUTION 

Examines  the  role  of  the  artist  (mainly  through  painting  and  g^raphics)  in  the 
major  social  and  political  revolutions  of  modern  times.  Emphasis  on  the 
French,  Russian  and  Chinese  revolutions  but  some  consideration  of  ptolitical 
art  in  other  revolutions  and  movements  of  social  protest. 

R.C.  Croizier  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

HIST  464  (1  Vz)  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  AND  THE  AMERICAN  PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 

A comparative  examination  of  some  of  the  political,  economic,  and  cultural 
developments  representative  of  the  history  of  British  Columbia  and  the 
American  Pacific  Northwest. 

January-April  (3-0) 


SPECIALIZED  COURSES 

HIST  480  (3)  APPROACHES  TO  HISTORY 

A seminar  devoted  to  studying  the  history  of  history  and  the  nature  of  histo- 
ry as  an  intellectual  discipline. 

J.  Money,  S.W.  Jackman  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

HIST  490  (1  Vz  or  3)  DIRECTED  READING 

Students  wishing  to  pursue  a course  of  directed  reading  should,  together 
with  a faculty  member  willing  to  sup>ervise  such  a course,  formulate  a pro- 
posal describing  both  the  content  of  the  course  and  a suitable  means  of  eval- 
uating the  student’s  work.  The  proposal  must  then  receive  the  approval  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Department.  Students  may  take  this  course  for  a total  of 
6 units,  but  not  more  than  3 units  in  any  given  year. 

HIST  495  (3)  THIRD  YEAR  HONOURS  TUTORIAL 

Directed  readings  and  research.  Students  will  be  required  to  write  a research 

essay  of  7,500-10,000  words  under  the  direction  of  a member  of  the 

Department. 

HIST  496  (3)  FOURTH  YEAR  HONOURS  TUTORIAL 
Directed  readings  and  research.  Students  will  be  required  to  write  a research 
essay  of  7,500-10,000  words  under  the  direction  of  a member  of  the 
Department. 

HIST  497  (3)  HONOURS  THESIS 

The  preparation  of  an  honours  thesis  from  15,000  to  25,000  words  in  length 
under  the  direction  of  a member  of  the  Department.  Normally,  this  thesis  is 
an  expansion  of  the  student’s  research  essay  written  for  History  495. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Not  all  the  following  courses  will  offered  in  a particular  year. 

Students  should  consult  the  Department  concerning  specific  content  of  the 
courses  offered  in  any  given  year. 

HIST  500  (3)  HISTORIOGRAPHY 

P.A.  Baskerville 

HIST  501  (6)  FIELD  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY 
HIST  502  (6)  FIELD  IN  BRITISH  HISTORY 
HIST  503  (6)  FIELD  IN  CANADIAN  HISTORY 
HIST  504  (6)  FIELD  IN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY 
HIST  505  (6)  FIELD  IN  ASIAN  HISTORY 
HIST  508  (6)  FIELD  IN  THEMATIC  STUDIES;  I 
HIST  509  (6)  FIELD  IN  THEMATIC  STUDIES:  II 
HIST  595  (3)  EXTENDED  RESEARCH  PAPER 
HIST  598  (3)  THESIS  TUTORIAL 
HIST  599  (12)  M.A.  THESIS 


LIBERAL  STUDIES  PROGRAM 


The  Liberal  Studies  Program  is  described  on  page  82  of  the  1979-80  edition  of  the 
Calendar.  Although  no  students  will  be  admitted  to  the  program  in  1 983-84,  the  two 
Liberal  Arts  courses,  LA  306  and  307,  will  be  offered  as  general  electives. 

LIBERAL  ARTS  COURSES 

L A 306  (1  Vz)  IDEAS  AND  PERSPECTIVES  IN  WESTERN  CIVILIZATION:  I 
A cribcal  interdisciplinary  inquiry  into  seminal  ideas  in  the  history  of  West- 
ern civilization  and  the  perennial  questions  human  beings  have  raised  about 
themselves,  human  relationships,  the  social  order,  nature,  God,  and  their 
destiny.  Representative  works  drawn  from  literature,  philosophy,  science, 
history,  art,  and  social  theory,  from  the  Hellenic  age  to  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, will  be  studied  and  discussed  with  a view  to  appreciating  them  not  only 
in  relation  to  the  climate  of  opinion  of  their  time  but  also,  and  more  impor- 
tantly, in  respect  of  their  significance  for  formulating  a philosophy  of  life. 
The  instructor  with  the  cooperation  of  guest  lecturers  from  other  depart- 
ments will,  before  focusing  class  discussion  on  these  works,  situate  them  in 
their  cultural  and  historical  context.  Occasionally  films  or  slides  relevant  to  a 
particular  author,  artist,  idea  or  age  will  be  shown. 

Prerequisite:  There  is  no  prerequisite,  except  that  first  year  students  may 


enrol  only  with  permission  of  the  Instructor. 

Not  op>en  to  students  with  credit  in  Liberal  Arts  305 

Texts  in  1982-83:  Antigone  (Sophocles);  brief  selections  from  Apology,  Crito, 
Symposium  (Plato),  Aristotle’s  Ethics,  The  Art  of  Love  (Ovid),  The  Bible,  The  Di- 
vine Comedy  (Dante),  and  The  Cloud  of  Unknowing,  The  Prince  (Machiavelli), 
Calvin,  Letter  of  Usury,  Pensies  (Pascal) 

For  further  information  concerning  the  selections  for  any  given  year  contact 
the  Philosophy  Department. 

M.  Danger  (Philosophy)  September-December  (3-0) 


L A 307  (1  Vz)  IDEAS  AND  PERSPECTIVES 
IN  WESTERN  CIVILIZATION:  II 

This  course  continues  the  inquiry  of  Liberal  Arts  306,  using  texts  drawn 
from  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present. 

The  instructor  with  the  cooperation  of  guest  lecturers  from  other  depart- 
ments will,  before  focusing  class  discussion  on  these  works,  situate  them  in 
their  cultural  and  historical  context.  Occasionally  films  or  slides  relevant  to  a 
particular  author,  artist,  idea  or  age  will  be  shown. 

Prerequisite:  There  is  no  prerequisite,  except  that  first  year  students  may 


• 
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enroll  <>iil>  with  [KMinissioii  of  the  Instrmtof 
Not  open  to  stinlents  with  credit  in  Liberal  Arts  S05 

I'exts  in  1982-8S:  An  Essay  on  Man  (Pope);  Faust  I ((’.oethc);  the  Present  Age 
(Kierkegaard);  The  Communist  Manifesto  (Marx);  The  Grand  Inquisitor  (Dosto- 
evski); The  Origin  of  Species  (Darwin);  Civilimtion  and  its  Discontents  (Kreud): 
atid  The  Dei'il  and  The  Good  Lord  (Sartre) 

For  further  information  concerning  the  selections  for  any  given  year  contact 
the  Philosophy  Department. 

M.  Unger  (Philosophy)  january-April  (3-0) 

L A 490  (3)  DIRECTED  READING 

Students  wishing  to  pursue  a course  ot  directed  reading  should,  together 
with  a faculty  member  willing  to  supervise  such  a course,  formulate  a pro- 
posal describing  both  the  content  of  the  course  and  a suitable  means  of  eval- 
uating the  student’s  work.  I he  proposal  must  then  receive  the  approval  ol 


the  Director  ol  the  Program 

Prcretpiisite;  l.ilteral  Arts  30b  and  307  and  registration  in  the  l.ilx-ral  Stud- 
ies Program.  Students  may  not  take  IkiiIi  l.iberal  Arts  -lOO  and  491 

(Not  offered) 

L A 491  (1'/2)  DIRECTED  READING 

Students  wishing  to  pursue  a course  of  tlirected  reading  should,  together 
with  a faculty  metnIxM  willing  to  supervise  such  a course,  formulate  a pro- 
posal describing  both  the  content  of  the  course  and  a suitable  means  of  eval- 
uating the  student's  work.  The  proposal  must  then  receive  the  approval  of 
the  Director  of  the  Program. 

Preretjuisitc;  Lilreral  Arts  306  and  307  atid  registration  in  the  Lilreral  Stud- 
ies Progratn.  Students  may  not  take  Ixrth  Liberal  Arts  490  and  491 
(Not  offered) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LINGUISTICS 


Henry  J.  VVarkentyne,  B.A.  (W.  Out  ),  M.A.,  Ph  D.  (London),  Asstxiate  Pro- 
fessor and  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

Joseph  F.  Kess,  B.S.  (Georgetown),  M.A.,  Ph  D.  (Hawaii),  Professor. 
Geoffrey  N.  O'Grady,  B.A.  (Sydney),  Ph.D,  (Indiana),  Professor. 

Barry  F.  Carlson,  B.A,,  M.A.  (Colo.),  Ph  D.  (Hawaii),  Associate  Professor. 
Thomas  M.  Hess,  B.A.  (Colo.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Wash.)  Associate  Professor. 
Thomas  E.  Hukari,  B.A.  (Ore.),  M.A.,  Ph  D.  (Wash.),  Associate  Professor. 
Robert  D.  Levine,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (Columbia).  Part-time  Adjunct  Associate  Pro- 
fessor (1981-83). 

GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

For  information  on  studies  leading  to  the  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees,  see 
page  210;  for  graduate  courses,  see  page  99. 

GENERAL,  MAJOR  AND  HONOURS  PROGRAMS 
PREREQUISITE 

Except  by  permission  of  the  Department,  first  year  students  may  not  take 
courses  numbered  300  or  higher.  Courses  numbered  400  or  higher  require 
at  least  third  year  standing  or  permission  of  the  Department. 

Some  knowledge  of  a language  other  than  English  is  recommended. 
Although  it  is  not  required  for  the  General,  Major  and  Honours  programs 
in  Linguistics,  first  year  students  who  plan  to  undertake  any  of  these  pro- 
grammes are  urged  to  enrol  in  Linguistics  100. 

B.A.  In  Linguistics 

GenersI  — Students  who  begin  the  study  of  Linguistics  as  one  of  their 
fields  in  the  General  Program  in  their  first  or  second  year  are  advised  to  take 
Linguistics  100,  and  then  at  least  three  senior  courses  in  Linguistics  in  their 
third  and  fourth  years. 

Students  who  begin  the  study  of  Linguistics  as  one  of  their  fields  in  the 
General  Program  in  their  third  and  fourth  years  should  take  Linguistics  360 
or  361  and  at  least  two  other  senior  courses  in  Linguistics. 

Major  — The  requirement  for  a Major  in  Linguistics  are  210,  250.  251 
5 and  15  units  of  senior  courses  in  Linguistics  including  either  Linguistics  440 
» and  44 1 or  Linguistics  4 lOA  and  4 lOB. 

Honours  — Students  who  wish  to  take  an  Honours  program  in  Linguis- 
1 tics  begin  the  program  in  the  third  year  with  permission  of  the  Department. 
^ Honours  students  must:  (a)  achieve  at  least  a B average  in  all  Linguistics 
If  courses  taken  in  each  of  the  third  and  fourth  years  and  maintain  a second- 
class  average  in  all  work  of  the  third  and  fourth  years;  (b)  present  21  units  of 
upper  level  courses  including  Linguistics  4 1 OA  and  4 1 OB.  440. 44 1 and  499. 

I Students  who  meet  the  above  requirements  will  be  recommended  for 
i Honours  degrees  as  follows.  Successful  completion  of  all  prescribed  courses 
ji  together  with  the  following  graduating  average:  First  Class  Honours,  6.50  or 
|i  higher,  and  a letter  grade  of  at  least  A-  in  Linguistics  499  (Honours  Thesis); 
U Second  Class  Honours,  3.50  to  6.49,  and  a letter  grade  of  at  least  B in  Lin- 

II  guistics  499.  All  Honours  students  are  required  to  submit  their  proposals  for 
I Honours  thesis  research  at  the  beginning  of  their  final  year.  An  Honours 
B student  with  a First  Class  graduating  average,  but  with  a grade  less  than  A- 

in  Linguistics  499,  will  be  given  the  option  of  receiving  a Second  Class  Hon- 
fii  ours  or  a First  Class  Major  degree. 

RB.A.  In  Applied  Linguistics  (Emphasis  on  teaching  English  as  a Sec- 
ond Language) 

Si  ****®'^ 


James  Arthurs.  B.A,  (Durham),  M.A.  (C.  of  Vic.),  Ph.D,  (Brit.  Col.),  Assis- 
tant Professor. 

John  11.  Esiing,  B.A.  (Northwestern),  M.A.  (Mich  ),  Ph.D.  (Edin.),  Assistant 
Professor. 

Barbara  P.  Harris,  B.A.  (Carleion),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Assisunt 
Professor. 

John  C.  Ingram,  B.A.  (Tasmania),  M.Ed.,  Ph  D.  (Alta.),  Visiting  Assistant 
Professor  (1981  -82). 

Required  Courses:  Linguistics  210,  250,  25 1 ; 4'/^  units  of  first  and  second 
year  English  courses  including  English  115  or  2 15;  Psychology  100.  Six  units 
in  a second  language  of  which  three  units  should  normally  be  at  the  second 
year  level. 

Third  and  Fourth  Years 

Required  Courses:  Linguistics  374,  375,  376,  388, 4 lOA,  440;  and  6 units 
selected  from  Linguistics  369,  370,  373,  378,  386,  390,  392  or  393,  395  (15 
units). 

Corequisite  Courses:  Three  units  selected  from  upper  level  English  or 
Creative  Writing  in  consultation  with  the  Department. 

Recommended  Electives:  Three  units  selected  from  Education-B  342, 
343,  360,  361,  435. 

Honours 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  for  the  Major,  the  Honours  student  must 
present  Linguistics  41  OB.  44 1,  and  499  for  a total  of  2 1 units  of  upper  level 
Linguistics  courses.  The  regulations  regarding  the  required  level  of  achieve- 
ment and  the  class  of  Honours  awarded  are  the  same  as  those  stated  above 
for  the  B.A.  in  Linguistics. 

notes:  1.  The  B.A.  degree  in  Applied  Linguistics  will  prepare  the  individ- 
ual for  teaching  English  as  a second  language  in  many  foreign 
countries  and  in  Canadian  programs  existing  outside  the  public 
school  system. 

2.  The  B.A.  in  Applied  Linguistics  does  not  qualify  students  to  teach 
in  the  schools  of  British  Columbia  Those  who  wish  to  be  teachers 
in  the  British  Columbia  school  system  must  either  hold  an  Educa- 
tion degree  or  have  successfully  completed  the  professional  pro- 
gram for  graduates  offered  by  Education  faculties  in  the 
Province.  (For  particulars,  see  page  136.) 

B.Sc.  In  Linguistics 

Major 

First  and  Second  Years 

Required  Courses:  Linguistics  210,  250,  251;  Biology  150  or  207  or  Phys- 
ical Education  141;  Mathematics  100/101  or  102/151;  3 units  from  Physics 
100,  110,  120,  220;  Psychology  100. 

Recommended  Electives:  Computer  Science  100;  Physical  Education 
241A/B  (prerequisite  141);  Physics  214;  Psychology  215A  or  215B,  235; 
course(s)  in  a second  language. 

Third  and  Fourth  Years 

Required  courses:  Linguistics  369,  370,  380, 381, 386,  388,  three  units  se- 
lected from  410A,  41  OB,  440,  44 1 , and  three  additional  units  of  Linguistics 
courses  numbered  upwards  of  300,  selected  from  the  B.Sc.  list  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Department  (15  units). 

Corequisite  Courses:  Psychologv  300,  and  six  units  selected  from  Psychol- 
ogy 315,  317,  335,  371,  415. 
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Honours 

In  addition  to  the  requitenients  foi  the  Major,  the  Honours  students  must 
present  all  of?  intruistics  4 lOA.  4 ) OB,  440, 44 1 and  499  for  a total  of'21  units 
of  upper  level  courses.  The  regulations  regarding  the  required  level  of 
achievement  and  the  class  of  Honours  awarded  are  the  same  as  those  stated 
above  for  the  B.A.  m Linguistics. 

NOTES:  The  B..Sc.  in  Linguistics  is  a suitable  preparation  for  post- 
graduate study  in  the  Speech  and  Hearing  Sciences  and  for  ad- 
vanced studies  in  Psycholinguistics  and  the  Phonetic  Sciences. 

A General  program  leading  to  a B.Sc.  Degree  is  not  available. 

Diploma  in  Applied  Linguistics  (Emphasis  on  teaching  English  as  a 
S^ond  Language) 

1.  Applicants  must  have  completed  a University  of  Victoria  Bachelor’s  de- 
gree or  its  equivalent  including  at  least  6 units  of  courses  in  English  and 
6 units  of  second  language  courses. 

2.  .Applicants  whose  previous  instruction  was  given  in  a language  other 
than  English  will  normally  be  required  to  have  a major  in  English.  When 
necessary,  fluenev  in  English  will  be  determined  by  oral  and  written  tests 
given  by  the  Department  of  Linguistics. 

3.  The  program  may  be  completed  in  one  year  of  full-time  study,  but  could 
also  be  taken  part-time.  It  must  be  completed  within  five  years. 

4.  Courses  (15  units) 

a.  Linguistics  371,  375,  37fi 

b.  Nine  units  from  Linguistics  250;  369  or  370  or  373;  378;  386;  388; 
390  or  392  or  393;  395. 

c.  One  of  Education-B  342,  343,  360,  361,  435,  436. 

5.  Eifteen  units  of  course  work  in  addition  to  those  credited  towards  a de- 
gree are  required  to  complete  the  program.  Applicants  who  have  re- 
ceived credit  for  some  of  these  courses  (or  equivalent)  previously  will  be 
allowed  to  substitute  up  to  six  units  of  courses  recommended  by  the 
Department. 

6.  Students  who  have  completed  the  University  of  Victoria  degree  in  Ap- 
plied l.inguistics  or  its  equivalent  may  not  register  in  the  Diploma 
Program. 

7.  Those  who  wish  to  be  teachers  in  the  British  Columbia  school  system 
must  either  hold  an  Education  degree  or  have  successfully  completed 
the  professional  program  for  graduates  offered  by  Education  faculties 
in  the  Province.  (Eor  particulars,  see  page  136). 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 

no'it:  The  following  courses  are  acceptable  for  either  the  B.A.  or  the  B.Sc. 
degree:  I inguistics  210.  2,50,  251,  369,  370.  373,  380,  381. 386,  400,  410A, 
410B,  440,  441  and  481. 

LING  099  (0)  ENGLISH  AS  A SECOND  LANGUAGE  (6  fee  units) 
A non-credit  course  in  English  as  a Second  Language  for  students  whose 
native  language  is  not  Etiglish  — see  page  13  for  regulations  governing  such 
students.  Successful  completion  of  this  cour.se  may  be  required  at  the  discre 
tion  of  individual  departments 
Texts:  List  available  from  the  Department 

(3-0;  3-0) 

LING  100  (3)  INTRODUCTION  TO  LINGUISTICS 

An  introduction  to  the  theory  and  methods  of  language  analysis.  T'echnujues 
and  practical  applications  in  the  study  of  phonology  (speech  sounds),  mor- 
phology (word-building),  syntax  (sentence-building),  and  semantics  (mean- 
ing). Examples  will  be  drawn  from  a wide  variety  oflanguages.  Attention  is 
paid  to  the  history  of  the  world's  language  families,  language  change,  and 
the  reconstruction  of  earlier  stages  of  languages.  Ehe  course  mav  also  in- 
clude such  topics  as  the  relationship  between  language,  thought,  and  cul- 
ture, and  the  acquisition  of  language  by  children. 

Linguistics  1 00  is  intended  for  first  year  students  and  others  seeking  a gener- 
al survey  of  the  discipline  of  Linguistics.  No  previous  knowledge  of  any  for- 
eign language  is  netessary. 

r.M.  Hess  and  memlx;rs  of  the  Department  September  April  (3-0;  3-0) 


LING  120  (IV,)  principles  OF  PHONOLOGY 

Basic  principles  -and  techniques  of  phonological  anah  sis  Students  learn  how 
to  describe  and  write  the  sounds  of  language. 

Prerequisite:  Competence  in  one  of  the  Native  Indian  languages  of  British 
Columbia.  This  course  is  oflered  as  part  of  the  Native  Indian  Language 
Program. 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

LING  121  (1  Va)  PRINCIPLES  OF  MORPHOLOGY  AND  SYNTAX 
Basic  principles  and  techniques  of  Examples  will  be  drawn  from  a wide  mor- 
phological and  syntactic  analysis.  Students  study  the  wavs  in  which  words 
and  sentences  are  formed. 

Prerequisite;  Linguistics  120.  I his  course  is  offered  as  part  of  the  Native  In- 
dian Language  Program. 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

LING  122  (I’/z)  PHONOLOGICAL  ANALYSIS 

The  application  of  principles  and  techniques  of  linguistic  analysis  to  the  pho- 
nologies of  Native  Indian  languages.  Students  use  their  knowledge  of  lin- 
guistics to  describe  the  sounds  of  their  languages  in  order  to  devise  practical 
orthographies. 

Prerequisite:  Competence  m one  of  the  Native  Indian  languages  of  British 
Columbia.  T his  course  is  offered  as  part  of  the  Native  Indian  Language 
Program 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

LING  1 23  (1  Va)  GRAMMATICAL  ANALYSIS 

The  application  of  the  principles  and  techniques  of  linguistic  analysis  to  the 
morphology  and  syntax  of  Native  Indian  languages.  Students  applv  their 
knowledge  of  linguistics  to  the  description  of  words  and  sentences  of  their 
languages. 

Prerequisite;  Linguistics  122.  This  course  is  offered  as  part  of  the  Native  In- 
dian Language  Program. 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

LING  124  (IVa)  DISCOVERY  PROCEDURES:  I 

This  course  explores  ways  of  gathering  and  analyzing  language  materials, 
including  the  use  of  tape  recorders,  field  notes  and  card  files  Work  on  spe- 
cial topics,  such  as  the  names  of  plants,  animals  or  places  and  cultural  activi- 
ties such  as  fishing  or  food  preparation,  will  be  encouraged.  ,\  variety  of 
resources  w’ill  be  used,  including  the  student’s  knowledge  of  his  language 
and  culture,  and,  if  available,  other  speakers  or  tape  recordings. 

Prerequisite;  Competence  in  one  of  the  Native  Indian  languages  of  British 
Columbia.  This  course  is  offered  as  part  of  the  Native  Indian  Language  ' 
Program. 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

LING  125  (IVa)  DISCOVERY  PROCEDURES;  II 

The  analysis  of  texts,  such  as  traditional  stories,  histories  and  cultural  de-  i 
scriptions  is  emphasized.  Students  will  work  with  available  materials,  trail-  I 
scribing  texts,  preparing  glossaries  and,  if  possible,  gathering  further  ; 
information  from  native  speakers.  j 

Prerequisite:  Linguistics  124.  This  course  is  offered  as  part  of  the  Native  In- 
dian Language  Program.  : 

(Not  offered)  (;T0)  || 

i| 

LING  126  (formerly  one-half  of  240)  (1  Vz)  PEDAGOGICAL  GRAMMARS  f 
OF  AMERINDIAN  LANGUAGES  | 

The  application  of  linguistii  principles  to  the  preparation  of  grammars  of  | 
languages  indtgenous  to  British  Columbia.  j 

Prerequisite:  C.ompetence  in  one  of  the  Native  Indian  languages  of  British  jj 
Columbia.  This  course  is  offered  as  part  of  the  Native  Indian  Language  j 
Program. 

(Not  offered)  i 


LING  108  (3)  A FIRST  COURSE  IN  A NATIVE  INDIAN  LANGUAGE  OF 
VANCOUVER  ISLAND 

1 his  course  concentrates  on  basic  grammar,  vocabulary  and  pronunciation 
in  a Native  Indian  language  of  Vancouver  Island.  To  the  extent  possible  at  an 
elementary  level.  Native  Indian  tulture  will  lx:  introduced  as  well, 
(language  offered  1979-80:  Nitinaht) 

(Not  oflered)  September-April  (3-1;  3-1) 


LING  127  (formerly  one-half  of  240)  (1  Va)  AMERINDIAN 

LEXICOGRAPHY 

I he  application  of  linguistic  and  cthnoscientihc  principles  to  the  prepara-  | 
tion  of  dictionaries  of  languages  indigenous  to  British  Columbia.  ! 

Prerequisite:  Linguistics  126.  T his  course  is  offered  as  part  of  the  Native  In- ' 
dian  Language  Program. 

(Not  offered)  I'Lm- 


I Atl\  outt  Snnnt  ^7 


LING  210  (tormerly  340.  460)  (3)  MORPHOLOGY  AND  SYN  FAX 
lc<  limiiiii  N .tnd  llu-niv  in  llic  ,mi.iI\mshI  wcikIs  (miii  pliolum ) .iiiil  si  innu  i ' 
(v\  Ml.ix).  wnh  riii|)hasix  on  lin^nistu  .4 mil \ ms.  iinli/in^  fi.ti.i  Immm  .i  vmHc  \ <n  i 
otN  ol  l.nimi.infs  lo|)i(  s iiuIikIc  Imsu  inoi  |iIio1o|<i.  al  analv'i'.  smim<  n>  anal 
\Ms,  tlu'  m.innnalual  sN'Mtans  ol  \'  inons  lanxn.iycs  (nn  linlnig  F n^lish)  .nul 
intiodinloiv  lianslorin.tlional  ^lanimai  l in'  (oni'i  will  lx  ol  nilcrcsi  to 
slndcnni  who  wash  lo  slinh  tc<  hnu|iifs  ol  laiiKiiaur  anaKsi^  csixa  lalh  Ihosi 
in  l.nimiistics  and  in  .Anlhro|)oloj{V  who  inav  wash  lo  woik  with  lan^nal'>'^ 
nol  |)i fvionsly  mvtai  a ^i aininalx  al  analysis  I Ins  < oni  s<-  is  .i  |ii<  i i iniisilc  to 
Lingnislit  s 4 lOA. 

1‘moqnisiU’:  l.inmnsliLs  Kill  is  l(•(olnln( anUd 

I. L  Hnkaii  Si  |)i(  inlxa  A|n il  13-0,  '1  (I) 

LING  221  (3)  FIELD  RESEARCH  FOR  LANGUAGE  LESSONS 

1 his  ioni  se  considers  various  le<  hniqnes  ol  gai  hei anj{  Iiiikiiisik  ami  ( ninii  al 
intorinaliOM  f rom  knowledgeahle  elders  and  ihe  art  of  ntili/in^  tins  nifoi  iiia 
non  for  lessons  on  lanmiage  and  mil  in  < 

Preriqnisite:  Cioinpletion  ol  hi  si  yeai  ol  Naii\<  Indian  I .nignagi  liaitni 
f raming  program 

(Nol  offered)  I'l-O.  3-0) 

LING  222  (3)  COMPILING  SCHOOL  DICTIONARIES  FOR 
NATIVE  LANGUAGES 

rhis  course  treats  problems  unujue  lo  i ompilmg  dictionaries  of  Native  Ian 
guages  with  special  emphasis  on  lexuons  for  school  use.  f at  h sindeni  (level 
ops  a short  dictionary  as  a model  in  his  language  during  the  year 
Prerequisite:  Completion  of  hrsi  year  ol  Native  Indian  Language  leat  her 
Training  program 

(Not  offered)  (3-0.  3-0) 

LING  250  (1’/z,  formerly  3)  PHONETICS 

An  investigation  of  the  production  and  nature  of  speeth  sounds  commonly 
occurring  in  languages  of  the  world  TTie  course  will  provide  practice  m ret 
ognizing,  transcribing  and  producing  such  sounds  Pi  elinnnai  v study  ol  the 
ways  in  which  sound  systems  are  structured 
Prerequisite;  None,  Linguistics  100  recommended 

C.N.  OTiradv  Seplembei-Uet ember  (3-0) 

LING  251  (formerly  one-half  of  250)  (1 V2)  PHONOLOGY 
T he  course  deals  witfi  the  overall  organization  and  function  ol  sound  sys 
terns,  with  an  investigation  ol  tfieir  variety  and  ol  llie  universal  features 
which  unite  them. 

Prerequisite:  Linguistics  2.30  ot  permission  ol  the  Department 
Nol  open  to  students  with  3 units  of  credit  m 250 

G.N.  O'Grady  |annary-April  (3-0l 

LING  308  (3)  A THIRD  COURSE  IN  A NATIVE  INDIAN  LANGUAGE  OF 
VANCOUVER  ISLAND 

Advanced  grammar  and  vocabulary  presented  through  written  and  oral 
texts  concerning  hnmoicqsh  mythology  and  subsistence  lecbmques  .Second 
Term  project:  each  student  interviews,  m the  Native  language,  an  eldei  ton 
cerning  one  of  the  following  the  meaning  of  a himwicqsh  myth,  the  art  ol 
making  an  old  style  implement;  the  preparation  ol  an  old  style  meal 
Prerequisite:  Linguistics  208 

(Not  offered)  Scpiembei  .April  (3-0.  3-0) 

LING  360  (3)  GENERAL  LINGUISTICS 

An  introduction  to  Linguistics  intended  loi  students  with  no  previous 
knowledge  of  the  subject  who  desire  a single  senior  course  01  who  wish  10 
begin  the  study  of  Linguistics  in  their  senior  years  T his  course  will  covet,  at 
the  level  expected  in  senior  courses,  the  material  listed  m l.inguislics  100 
Normally  nol  open  to  students  with  Linguistics  100 
Text;  Ijiigaker,  Fundamentals  of  l.inguisln  Analysts 

J.  Arthurs  .Seplemlier-  April  (3-0) 

LING  361  (3)  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  LINGUISTICS 
Language  in  relation  10  culture,  semantics,  and  as  an  ethnographic  tool 
Intended  for  students  with  no  previous  knowledge  ol  Linguisiics 
Normally  not  open  to  siiidents  who  have  credit  in  or  who  arc  taking  Linguis- 
tics 100  or  220 

Prerequisite'  An  introductory  course  in  Anthropology 

T.M  Hess  Seplembei -.April  (3-0,  3-0) 


LING  369  (PSYC  369)  (tormerly  one-half  of  370)  ( 1 Vt)  DEVEl  OPMENTAl 

PSYCHOLINGUISTICS 

()lbied  III  ( oll.ilxn  alion  with  tin  Depailmeni  tjf  Psyt  hology  file  toiiist 
i oveis  the  biiilogit  al  liases  of  langn.ige.  the  t liild's  siage  by  slagt  at  qnisition 
of  lilt  phonology,  nioiphology.  syntax  ,nid  semanlits  ol  Ins  Inst  language 
Also  tie.iied  ate  ihet  liilil's  melalingmstit  aliililies  anil  his  glowing  awaieness 
ol  die  form  and  fnnttion  ol  speei  h ails 

Preieqmsiie  I .inguislit s Mill  01  Psyt  hology  100  01  pi'iimssioii  of  the 
Depatimeni 

I I-  Kess.  K.A  lloppt  Se|)lember-De(embei  (3-0) 

LING  370  (PSYC  370)  (1  Vz,  formerly  3)  PSYCHOLINGUISTICS 
( Mfered  m t ollaboralion  with  the  Depatimeni  ol  1, inguislit  s.  A t outse  in  iht 
|)sychology  of  Linguage  toyering  such  topics  as  the  nature  and  fiintlion  ol 
language,  expel  nnenlal  |)svt  ho-linguislics,  the  relationship  of  language  and 
cognilion,  speet  h pcrtepiion  and  protessing,  (onipichension  ,nid  piodui 
non  ol  sentences,  iitih/alion  ol  senianlit  systems,  bilingualism,  and  iioiivei 
bal  (omnninitalion,  language  and  sotio-t  ullural  liitlois 
Prerequisiie;  l.inguistits  100  01  Psychology  100,  01  permission  ol  the 
Departineni 

|.f  Kess,  K.A  Hoppe  |antiary-April  (3-0) 

LING  372  (1  Vz,  formerly  3)  NATIVE  LANGUAGES  OF  BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 

1 Ins  I oil  I sc  survey  si  he  semantic,  phonologital  and  nioi  phologit  al  sit  ticlure 
of  ihniy  languages  belonging  lo  live  different  language  families  having 
among  iliem  greater  linguistic  diversity  lhati  is  to  !«•  found  m the  whole  of 
Lurope,  and  discusses  hypotheses  ol  then  history. 

Prerequisite  A previous  course  111  Lmguislit  s 

lexi:  1 homas  and  Hess.  An  Inluiductwn  to  Nitinnht  ijin^uage  and  (,ulture 
(Nol  offered)  .September-Det emtier  (3-0) 

LING  373  (1  Vz)  APPLIED  PSYCHOLINGUISTIC  TECHNIOUES  OF 
LANGUAGE  LEARNING  AND  TEACHING 

,A  survey  of  techniques  applied  lo  the  [iroblems  ol  set  tind  language  leal  mug 
and  teaching.  T hese  techniques,  derived  from  applied  psycholinguistic  in- 
vestigations, examine  the  nature  of  language,  language  learning  abilities, 
and  second  language  atqnisition  by  adults. 

|.H  Ksliiig  September-December  (3-0) 

LING  374  (formerly  one-half  of  371)  (IVz)  APPLIED  LINGUISTICS 
Explores  and  demonstrates  the  relevance  of  theoretical  linguistics,  psycho- 
linguistics, sociolinguistics  and  contrastive  atialysis  to  leaching  and  learning 
of  language;  introduction  10  approaches  and  methods  in  language  leaching, 
curriculum  development,  error  analysis,  testing. 

Prerequisite.  A previous  course  in  Linguistics  or  permission  til  the 
Department 

|.H  Lsling  Septemfx-r-Deceinber  (3-0) 

LING  375  (formerly  one-half  of  371)  (IVz)  TECHNIQUES  IN  APPLIED 

LINGUISTICS 

Wnh  spet  lal  reference  lo  leaching  English  as  a second  language,  this  course 
addresses  problems  such  as  course  design,  preparation  and  evaluation  of  pe- 
dagogical materials,  selection  ol  a curriculum,  construction  of  a sy  llabus  and 
lesson  plans,  classroom  leaching  techniques,  and  the  use  of  audio-visual  ma- 
terials Ke-assessmenl  of  the  theoretical  principles  discussed  in  Linguistics 
374 

Prerequisite:  Linguistics  374  or  permission  of  the  Departineni 

|.H  Esliiig  January -April  (3-0) 

LING  376  (1  Vz)  SEMINAR  AND  PRACTICUM  IN  APPLIED  LINGUISTICS 
1 his  course  consists  ol  a series  of  seminars  dealing  with  T'.E.S.l..  methodolo- 
gy, observation  ol  E.S.I.  classes,  and  participation  by  the  students  in  E.S.L 
class  instruction  as  arranged  by  the  Department.  Evaluation  is  based  on  one 
essay  or  report,  a log  covering  observation  of  classes,  participation  in  the 
seminars  and  classroom  leaching,  and  on  the  successful  completion  ol  the 
student  leaching  practit  um 

Open  only  to  students  legistered  m the  .Applied  Linguistics  programs 
|.H.  Esiing  .Scqjlember-April  (1-2;  1-2) 

LING  378  (IVz)  CONTRASTIVE  LINGUISTICS 

An  introduction  10  the  contrastive  study  of  languages  w ith  respect  to  their 
phonologital.  morphologit al,  svntaclit  and  semantit  systems  Special  alien 
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tion  is  also  given  to  factors  related  to  language  learning  situations,  with  ref- 
erence to  transfer  and  interference  from  the  mother  tongue.  The  language 
selected  to  be  compared  with  English  will  vary  from  year  to  year. 
Prerequisite:  A previous  course  in  Linguistics 
Texts:  Selected  readings  on  the  theory  of  contrastive  analysis 
J. Arthurs  September-December  (3-0) 

LING  380  (1  Va  formerly  3)  INTRODUCTION  TO  ACOUSTIC 

PHONETICS 

A study  of  the  acoustic  properties  of  speech  sounds  including  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  use  of  experimental  equipment  for  speech  analysis. 
Prerequisite:  Linguistics  2.50  or  permission  of  the  Department 
H.J.  Warkentyne  September-December  (2-2) 

LING  381  (formerly  half  of  380)  (1  ’/a)  INTRODUCTION  TO  SPEECH 

PHYSIOLOGY 

A study  of  the  physiology  of  the  human  speech  and  hearing  mechanisms. 
Laboratory  projects  will  involve  experiments  in  speech  production  or 
pterception. 

Prerequisites:  Linguistics  380,  or  permission  of  the  Department 

H.J.  Warkentyne  January- April  (2-2) 

LING  386  (IVa)  PROSODIC  FEATURES  OF  ENGLISH 

Detailed  analysis  of  the  stress  and  intonation  patterns  of  English  and  their 
relationship  to  grammatical  functions;  phonetic  descriptions  of  rhythm  and 
voice  quality  are  practised  and  used  to  analyze  speech  in  various  languages. 
Prerequisite:  Linguistics  250,  251,  or  permission  of  the  Department 
j.H.  Esling  January-April  (3-0) 

LING  388  (^V^)  A GRAMMAR  OF  ENGLISH  USAGE 

A functional  treatment  of  English  grammar.  The  relations  of  the  parts  of 
speech  are  examined  in  terms  of  their  function  in  the  construction  of  mean- 
ingful units  of  communication. 

B.P.  Harris  September-December  (3-0) 

LING  390  (V/i,  formerly  3)  THE  GROWTH  OF  MODERN  ENGLISH 

The  history  of  the  English  language  from  its  beginning  to  the  present  day, 
including  Canadian  English.  Topics  covered  will  include  the  significance  of 
social  and  regional  dialects,  and  the  causes  of  language  change. 

Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  in  English  390. 

Not  normally  open  to  students  below  third-year  standing. 

Prerequisite:  A previous  course  in  linguistics,  preferably  Linguistics  388,  or 
permission  of  the  Department 

B.P.  Harris  [anuary-.April  (3-0) 

LING  392  (1  Va,  formerly  3)  CANADIAN  ENGLISH 

A description  of  the  distinctive  features  of  modern  Canadian  English,  espe- 
cially in  vocabulary,  grammar  and  pronunciation,  and  an  account  of  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  factors  that  have  given  rise  to  those  features. 

Prerequisite:  A previous  course  in  Linguistics  or  permission  of  the 
Department 

Texts:  Scargill,  Short  Jlutory  of  Canadian  English,  Modern  Canadian  English 
Usage 

B.P.  Harris  Septcmbcr-Deccmbcr  (3-0) 

LING  393  (formerly  one-half  of  430)  (1  Va)  DIALECTOLOGY 

Dialect  geography  and  its  methodology  with  reference  to  English  dialects 
including  regional  variation  in  Canada. 

Prerequisite:  A previous  course  in  Linguistics  or  permission  of  the  Depart- 
ment (Linguistics  392  recommended) 

B.P.  Harris  January-April  (3-0) 

LING  394  (IVa)  DIALECT  GEOGRAPHY  OF  FRENCH  CANADA 
A study  of  selected  phonological  and  lexical  features  marking  variations  in 
Canadian  French  and  the  geographic  distribution  of  these  linguistic  var- 
iants. Reference  is  also  made  to  linguistic  diversification  in  France  and  its 
relationship  to  Canadian  French. 

Prerequisites:  A previous  course  in  Linguistics  and  French  180,  or  permis- 
sion of  the  Department 

(Not  offered)  September-December  (3-0) 


LING  395  (IVa)  SOCIOLINGUISTICS 

A study  of  language  in  its  social  context.  Attention  is  paid  to  linguistic,  dialec- 
tal. and  stvlisiic  variation  in  speech  communities  and  the  relationship  to  so- 
cio-cult ural  considerations  such  as  class,  sex,  contextual  setting,  and 
ethnic  itv.  .Some  consideration  is  given  to  sociolinguistic  dimensions  of  bilin- 
gualism and  multilingualism,  languages  in  contact,  language  switching,  and 
linguistic  demography,  non-stanclard  dialects  and  language  standardization, 
and  related  educational  issues.  Cionsideration  will  also  be  given  to  the  func- 
tions of  language  in  speech  communities,  for  example,  rules  of  respectful 
address,  conversational  turn-taking,  and  the  range  and  interpretation  of 
speech  act  types.  Sociolinguistic  implications  for  theories  of  language  de- 
scription and  language  change  will  be  touched  upon. 

Prereejuisite:  A previous  course  in  Linguistics  or  permission  of  the 
Department 

J.F.  Kess  January-April  (3-0) 

LING  41 OA  (formerly  one-half  of  410)  (IVa)  SYNTAX 
.Major  syntactic  structures  of  English  will  be  analyzed  in  a transformational 
model.  Topics  include  formal  properties  of  transformational  grammar,  such 
as  rule  ordering  and  constraints  on  variables. 

Prerequisite:  Linguistics  210  and  251 

TE.  Hukari  September-December  (3-0) 

LING  41  OB  (formerly  one-half  of  410)  (IVa)  THEORIES  OF  GRAMMAR 
V'arious  current  generative  models  of  syntactic  description  are  examined,  in- 
cluding N.  Clhomsky’s  early  models  and  their  extension,  generative  seman- 
tics, the  lexicalist  hypothesis  and  trace  theory,  as  well  as  various  non- 
transformational  models,  including  Montague  grammar  and  base- 
generated syntax. 

Prerequisite:  Linguistics  410A 

TE.  Hukari  January-April  (3-0) 

LING  420  (I’/a,  formerly  3)  COMPARATIVE  INDO-EUROPEAN 
This  course  provides  an  integrated  account  of  the  evolution  of  the  principal 
Indo-European  languages. 

Prerequisites:  Linguistics  210  and  251,  or  permission  of  the  Department 
(Not  offered)  January-.April  (3-0) 

LING  425  (formerly  one-half  of  420)  (IVa)  HISTORICAL  AND 

COMPARATIVE  LINGUISTICS 

An  investigation  of  language  change  through  time.  Theoretical  consider- 
ations in  the  reconstruction  of  phonological  and  other  linguistic  subsystems. 
Emphasis  will  be  on  the  evolution  of  languages  other  than  Indo-European. 
Prerequisites:  Linguistics  210  and  251,  or  permission  of  the  Department 
(Not  offered)  September-December  (3-0) 

LING  426  (1  Va)  SEMANTICS 

The  course  addresses  the  question  of  meaning  and  its  relation  to  language. 
Topics  include  the  concept  of  the  dictionary,  types  of  meaning,  uses  and 
abuses  of  semantic  values,  analysis  of  meaning,  translation. 

Prerequisite:  Linguistics  210  or  equivaletit  background 

(Not  offered)  (3-Q) 

LING  440  (IVa)  GENERATIVE  PHONOLOGY  OF  ENGLISH 
This  course  will  emphasize  description  of  the  English  sound  system  using 
procedures  atid  theoretical  bases  of  transformational  generative  phonology. 
It  is  intended  for  students  who  have  had  an  introduction  to  phonology  and 
who  wish  to  learn  language  description  using  distinctive  sound  features,  no- 
tational  conventions,  and  rule  interaction  formalisms. 

Prerequisite:  Linguistics  251  or  permission  of  the  Department 

B.f.  (.ailson  September-December  (3-0) 

LING  441  (1  Va)  ADVANCED  PHONOLOGICAL  ANALYSIS 
This  course  will  survey  current  issues  in  phonological  theory.  Special  topics, 
such  as  the  question  of  abstractness  of  underlying  representations,  the  effect 
of  histoi  ital  change  on  the  sound  component  of  language,  the  role  of  gram- 
matical .md  lexical  information  in  phonolog)',  the  treatment  of  exc:eptions, 
and  the  ways  of  handling  rule  interactions  and  applications  will  be 
considered. 

Text:  Kenstowicz  and  Kis.seberth,  Topics  in  Phonological  Theory 

Prerc(|uisite:  Linguistics  440  or  permission  of  the  Departmetit 

B.f.  (, at  Ison  January-.April  (3-0) 
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LING  448  (I’/j)  DIRECTED  READINGS  IN  LINGUISTICS 

Open  only  lo  Major  and  I lonours  sliulcnls  wllh  a ininimuin  (..P,  A.  of  ().50  in 

lin^nistU's  (ont  scs. 

Soplcml>fr-l)«enil)cr  (3-0) 

LING  449  (1  Vi)  DIRECTED  READING  IN  LINGUISTICS 

Open  only  lo  Major  and  1 fonours  students  with  a minimum  (LPA.  ol  6.50  in 

linguistics  courses. 

January-April  (3-0) 

LING  450  (1  Vi)  SEMINAR  IN  LANGUAGES 

An  elementary  analysis  of  a language  lo  be  selected  in  consultation  with  the 
Department. 

Prerequisites:  Linguistics  210  aiul  2.51 

B.F.  Carlson  .Seplember-December  (3-0) 

LING  451  (I'/z)  SEMINAR  IN  LANGUAGES 

An  elementary  analysis  of  a language  lo  be  selected  in  consultation  with  the 
Department. 

Prerequisites;  Linguistics  210  and  251 

(Not  offered)  January-April  (3-0) 

LING  481  (3)  INTRODUCTION  TO  COMPUTER  LINGUISTICS 

■Study  of  selected  topics  concerning  the  application  of  the  computer  to  lin- 
guistic problems  in  such  areas  as  language  data  analysis  and  synthesis,  liter- 
ary research  and  language  learning.  Intended  for  Linguistics  Majors. 
Suitable  for  language  and  linguistics  majors  and  graduate  students. 
Prerequisite;  Permission  of  the  Department  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

LING  499  (3)  HONOURS  THESIS 

The  Honours  thesis  is  to  be  based  on  supervised  research  carried  out  by  the 
student  during  the  hnal  year.  The  recommended  style  and  format  of  the 
Honours  thesis  are  the  same  as  those  stipulated  for  graduate  theses. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Students  should  cofuiult  the  Department  concerning  courses  offered  in  any  particular 
year. 

LING  500  (3)  FIELD  METHODS  AND  TECHNIQUES  IN 
LANGUAGE  ANALYSIS 

The  study  of  held  methods  and  techniques  in  language  analysis  with  the  aid 
of  native  speakers. 

Prerequisites:  Linguistics  41  OB  and  441  or  equivalents 
T.M.  Hess 

LING  501  (1  Vi)  CANADIAN  ENGLISH 

A history  of  the  phonology,  syntax,  and  vocabulary  of  Canadian  English. 
Prerequisite;  Linguistics  392  or  equivalent  January-April  (3-0) 

LING  502  (1  Vi)  LINGUISTIC  THEORIES 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  and  methodological  techniques  of  linguis- 
tic theories  of  language  analysis  other  than  the  generative-transformational 
approach. 

(3-0) 

LING  503  (1’/2)  TRANSFORMATIONAL-GENERATIVE  GRAMMAR 

A survey  of  recent  developments  in  transformational-generative  semantic- 
syntactic  theory. 

Prerequisite:  Linguistics  410  or  equivalent 

TE.  Hukari  September-December  (3-0) 

LING  505  (V/i)  PHONOLOGICAL  THEORY 

A survey  of  the  development  of  phonological  theory,  including  such  topics  as 
phonological  universals. 

Prerequisite:  Linguistics  44 1 or  equivalent 

G.N.  O’Grady  September-December  (3-0) 

LING  506  (1 V2)  LEXICOLOGY  AND  LEXICOGRAPHY 

The  theory  of  lexicology  and  the  practice  of  dictionary-making.  (3-0) 


LING  508  (^Vi)  CURRENT  ISSUES  IN  TRANSFORMATIONAL- 
GENERATIVE  GRAMMAR 

Selected  topics  reffecting  on-going  work  in  iiatislot m.iiional  generative 
I heory. 

Prerequisite:  Linguistics  503  or  equivalent 

J.  Arthurs  january-April  (3-0) 

LING  509  {^Vi)  SOCIOLINGUISTICS 

■Selected  topics  in  recent  research  lelated  to  language  variation.  (3-0) 

LING  510  {^Vi)  CURRENT  ISSUES  IN  PHONOLOGY 
An  examination  of  tecent  developttients  iti  phonological  theory. 
Prerequisite:  Linguistics  505  (»t  c(|uivaletit 

B.F.  Carlson  Jatuiary-April  (3-0) 

LING  513  (1  Vi)  PROBLEMS  IN  GRAMMATICAL  ANALYSIS 

■Special  studies  selected  on  an  individual  basis  to  allow  a student  to  pursue  a 

particular  topic  in  grammatical  analysis. 

Prerequisite:  Littguislics  508  (may  Ix'  taken  concurrently)  or  permission  of 
the  Department  (3-0) 

LING  515  (I'/a)  PROBLEMS  IN  PHONOLOGICAL  ANALYSIS 

Special  studies  selected  on  an  individual  basis  to  allow  a student  to  pursue  a 
particular  topic  on  phonological  atialysis.  (3-0) 

Prerequisite:  Linguistics  510  (may  be  taken  concurrently)  or  permission  of 

the  Department  (3-0) 

LING  517  (IVz)  EXPERIMENTAL  PHONETICS  LABORATORY 

Topics  in  the  synthesis  and  analysis  of  speech. 

Prerequisite:  Linguistics  380  or  equivalent  (3-0) 

LING  518  (V/i)  PROJECTS  IN  EXPERIMENTAL  PHONETICS 

Students  will  be  guided  in  designing  and  carrying  out  expei  itnents  on  an 
individual  basis  in  the  area  of  the  acoustics  and  physiology  of  speech. 
Prerequisite:  Linguistics  517  or  equivalent  (3-0) 

LING  520  (IV2-6)  PACIFIC  RIM  LANGUAGES 

An  overview  of  the  structure  of  selected  indigetious  languages  spoken 
around  the  Pacihe  Rim.  One  of  the  followitig  will  be  offered  in  a given  term: 
520-A  (l'/2)  North  American  Indian  Languages;  520-B  (I'/j)  Austronesian 
Languages;  520-C  ( 1 Vi)  Australian  Languages:  520-D  ( 1 Vi)  East  .Asian  Lan- 
guages. (3-0) 

LING  524  (1’/2)  ROMANCE  LINGUISTICS 

Recent  developments  in  comparative  Romance  linguistics;  particular  em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  contrastive  features. 

(3-0) 

LING  525  (1’/2)  HISTORICAL  AND  COMPARATIVE  LINGUISTICS 
An  investigation  of  language  change  through  time.  T heoretical  consider- 
ations in  the  reconstruction  of  phonological  and  other  litiguistic  subsystems. 
Emphasis  is  on  the  evolution  of  languages  other  than  Indo-European. 

B.F.  Carlson  September-December  (3-0) 

LING  526  (IV2)  COMPARATIVE  INDO-EUROPEAN 

This  course  provides  an  integrated  account  of  the  evolution  of  the  principal 

Indo-European  languages. 

G.N.  O’Grady  January-April  (3-0) 

LING  560  (Anthropology  560)  (0/2)  LINGUISTIC  ANTHROPOLOGY 
LING  570  (1’/2-3)  PSYCHOLINGUISTICS 

This  course  is  offered  in  collaboration  w ith  the  Department  of  Psvchology.  It 
covers  such  varied  topics  in  the  psychology  of  language  as  bilingualism,  the 
relationship  between  language  and  thought,  the  problem  of  meaning,  and 
topics  in  experimental  psycholinguistics,  such  as  language  prtxessing  and 
production,  as  well  as  linguistic  inference. 

J.F.  Kess,  R.A.  Hoppe  September-December  (3-0) 

LING  571  (PSYC  571)  (IV2-3)  DEVELOPMENTAL 

PSYCHOLINGUISTICS 

This  course  is  offered  in  collaboration  with  the  Department  of  Psvchology.  It 
deals  with  the  acquisition  of  a hrst  language  bv  children,  focussing  on  the 
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development  of  their  phonological  and  grammatical  abilities,  as  well  as  the 
development  of  liieir  knowledge  of  the  semantic  system  of  their  language, 
their  capacity  for  metalinguistic  judgements,  and  the  utilization  of  speech 
acts. 

J.F.  Kess,  R.A.  Hoppe  January-April  (3-0) 

LING  580  (1V2-3)  LINGUISTICS  SEMINAR 

The  contents  of  this  course  will  vary. 

May  be  repeated  for  credit  (3-0) 

LING  581  (1 V2  or  3)  LINGUISTICS  COLLOQUIUM 
Student  will  prepare  a written  research  paper  (20-30  pages)  and  present  it  at 
a linguistics  colloquium.  Topics  will  be  of  current  interest,  bearing  on  linguis- 
tic theory,  arising  from  the  student’s  work  or  individual  research. 

May  be  repeated  for  credit 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing 

LING  590  (1V2  or  3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

A course  designed  to  enable  students  to  pursue  individual  interests. 

LING  599  (Credit  to  be  determined)  THESIS 

Students  enrolled  in  courses  numbered  60 1 to  603  will  explore  current  areas 
of  research  in  the  Linguistics  literature,  under  the  direction  of  their  supervi- 
sory committee  and  other  members  of  the  Department.  Each  course  may  be 


DEPARTMENT 

C.  Robert  Miers,  B.A.  (Knox  Coll.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Calif.,  Los  Angeles),  Associ- 

ate Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

ErnestJ.  Cockayne,  M.A.  (Oxf.),  M.Sc.  (McGill),  Ph.D.  (Brit.  Col.),  Professor. 
Albert  E.  Hurd,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Tor.),  Ph.D.  (Stanford),  Professor. 

Roger  R.  Davidson,  B.Sc.  (Queen’s),  M.A.  (Tor.),  Ph.D.  (Florida  St.),  Profes- 
sor. (On  study  leave,  1983-84.) 

Robert  E.  Odeh,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  (Carnegie  Inst,  of  Tech.),  F.A.S.A.  (Washing- 
ton, D.C.),  F.S.S.  (London),  Professor. 

Marvin  Shinbrot,  B.A,  M.A.  (Syracuse),  Ph.D.  (Stanford),  F.R.S.C., 
Professor. 

Hari  M.  Srivastava,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.  (Allahabad),  Ph.D.  (Jodhpur),  F.R.A.S. 

(London),  F.N.A.Sc.  (India),  Professor. 

Stanley  R.  Clark,  B.A. Sc.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.Sc.  (Aberdeen),  Ph.D.  (Manchester), 
Associate  Professor. 

William  R.  Cordon,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  Ph.D.  (Calif.,  Santa  Barbara), 
Associate  Professor. 

W.  Keith  Hastings,  B.A.,  M.A.  Ph.D.  (Tor.),  Associate  Professor. 

Denton  E.  Hewgill,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Brit.  Col.),  Associate  Professor. 

Lowell  A.  Hinrichs,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Ore.),  Associate  Professor. 

Bruce  R.  Johnson,  B.S.,  M.A.  (Ore.  St.),  Ph.D.  (Ore.),  Associate  Professor. 

D.  Elizabeth  Kennedy,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  Associate  Professor. 

Walter  P.  Kotorynski,  B.A.  (W.  Ont.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Tor.),  Associate  Professor. 
David  J.  Leeming,  B.Sc.  (Brit.  Col. -Vic.  Coll.),  M.A.  (Ore.),  Ph.D.  (Alta.),  As- 
sociate Professor. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

For  information  on  studies  leading  to  the  M.A.  and  M.Sc.  degrees,  see 
page  211;  for  graduate  courses,  see  page  106. 

note:  Undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  presently  labelled  CSC  are  now 
part  of  the  Department  of  Computer  Science.  For  further  information  on 
courses  and  programs,  consult  that  Department. 

LIMITATION  OF  ENROLMENT 

Students  are  advised  that,  because  of  limited  facilities  and  staff,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  limit  enrolment  in  certain  first  and  second  year  Mathematics 
and  Statistics  courses.  Enrolment  limits  in  second  year  will  be  imposed  pri- 
marily on  the  basis  of  academic  standing.  Course  enrolment  limits  will  be 
listed  during  registration. 

GENERAL,  MAJOR  AND  HONOURS  PROGRAMS 
Mathematics  Programs: 

For  either  a B.A.  or  B.Sc.  degree  in  Mathematics,  students  may  take  a Gen- 
eral, Major  or  Honours  Mathematics  program.  The  Mathematics  course  re- 
quirements for  each  program  are  as  follows: 


repeated  for  credit  to  a maximum  of  3 units. 

LING  601  (1V2  or  3)  INDIVIDUAL  STUDIES  IN  SYNTAX 

Prerequisites:  Linguistics  502,  503  or  equivalent  courses,  and  graduate 

standing 

LING  602  (1 V2  or  3)  INDIVIDUAL  STUDIES  IN  PHONOLOGY 

Prerequisites:  Linguistics  505  or  an  equivalent  course,  and  graduate 
standing 

LING  603  (1 V2  or  3)  INDIVIDUAL  STUDIES  IN  HISTORICAL 
LINGUISTICS 

Prerequisites:  Linguistics  420  or  an  equivalent  course,  and  graduate 
standing 

LING  690  (r/2-6)  INDIVIDUAL  STUDIES 

Topics  (A,  B,  C,  etc.)  will  be  assigned  at  beginning  of  each  year. 

A research  topic  will  be  pursued  in  depth  under  the  direction  of  the  student’s 
supervisor.  Students  will  be  expected  to  write  a research  paper  (or  papers) 
and  to  give  an  oral  report  to  the  supervisor  and  interested  members  of  the 
Department.  It  is  anticipated,  but  not  required,  that  this  research  will  pro- 
vide background  material  for  a Ph.D.  dissertation.  This  course  may  be  re- 
peated for  credit  to  a maximum  of  6 units. 

Prerequisites:  Admission  to  a Ph.D.  program  in  Linguistics  and  Linguistics 
502,  503  and  505  or  the  equivalent 

LING  699  (Credit  to  be  determined)  Ph.D.  DISSERTATION 


R.  Jock  MacKay,  B.Sc.  (Waterloo),  Ph.D.  (Tor.),  Part-time  Visiting  Associate 
Professor  (September-December  1982). 

Robert  A.  MacLeod,  B.Sc.  (Alta.),  M.S.  (Cal.  Tech.),  Ph.D.  (Alta.),  Associate 
Professor. 

Donald  j.  Miller,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (McMaster),  Associate  Professor. 

Gary  G.  Miller,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Missouri),  Associate  Professor. 

William  E.  Pfaffenberger,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Ore.),  Associate  Professor. 

James  Riddell,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Alta.),  Associate  Professor. 

Earl  D.  Rogak,  B.Ch.E.  (Cooper  Union),  M.S.E.,  Ph  D.  (Mich.),  Associate 
Professor. 

H.  Paul  Smith,  B.A.,  M.Ed.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.A.  (Wash.),  Ph.D.  (Mont.),  Associ- 
ate Professor. 

Ahmed  Ramzi  Sourour,  B.Sc.  (Cairo),  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Illinois),  Associate 
Professor. 

Pauline  van  den  Driessche,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.  (Imp.  Coll.),  D.I.C.,  Ph.D.  (Wales), 
Associate  Professor. 

JamesJ.  Dukarm,  B.A.  (Mich.  State),  M.S.  (St.  Mary’s),  Ph.D.  (S.  Fraser),  Vis- 
iting Assistant  Professor  (September  1982-April  1983). 

Charles  E.  Murley,  B.A.  (Colo.),  M.S.,  Ph.D.  (Wash.),  Assistant  Professor. 
William  J.  Reed,  B.Sc.  (Imperial  Coll.,  London),  M.Sc.  (McGill),  Ph.D.  (Brit. 
Col.),  Assistant  Professor. 

M.  Elizabeth  Watton,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.  (McMaster),  Administrative  Officer  and 
Part-time  Lecturer. 

General 

(a)  Mathematics  100  and  101  (130) 

(b)  Mathematics  233A  and  233C 

(c)  Mathematics  200  and  201  (230) 

(d)  9 additional  units  of  courses  numbered  300  or  higher  in  the 
Department. 

Major 

(a)  Mathematics  100  and  101  (130) 

(b)  Mathematics  233A  and  233C 

(c)  Computer  Science  110  (170)  and  115(171) 

(d)  Mathematics  200  and  201  (230) 

(e)  Mathematics  330A  and  330B,  333A  and  one  of  Mathematics  333C,  422 
or  423 

(f)  9 additional  units  of  Mathematics  courses  numbered  300  or  higher  (of 
which  at  least  3 units  are  numbered  400  or  higher)  chosen  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Department. 

Major  with  Probability  and  Statistics  Emphasis 

(a)  Mathematics  100  and  101  (130) 

(b)  Mathematics  233A  and  233C 

(c)  Computer  .Science  110(170)  and  115(171) 
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(d)  Mallu’iiialU  ’i  200  and  201  (2.'<0) 

(e)  Stalistics  2f)0  and  2f)l  (2r>,'<) 

(0  Mallu’inaliis  S30A  and  3S0H 

(g)  Mallu'inalks  SUSA  and 

(h)  Slatisiks  .S50  and  351 

(i)  6 additional  units  chosi-n  from  Mathematics  352,  452,  Statistics  353, 
354,453.454  selected  loohtaitiat  least  3 units choseti  from  Mathematics 
and  Statistics  courses  numbered  400  or  higher. 

Honours  In  Mathematics 

Students  who  wish  to  Ik-  admitted  to  an  Honours  progratn  in  the  Depart- 
ment should  apply  in  writing  to  the  tihairmati  of  the  Depart  ment  on  comple- 
tion of  their  second  year.  Normally  a student  will  be  adtnitted  to  the  third 
year  of  an  Honours  program  in  the  Department  only  if  the  student  has 
achieved  a first  class  average  in  the  secoiul  year  courses  taken  in  the  Depart- 
ment. A student  whose  third  year  work  is  not  of  honours  calibre  may  be  re- 
quired to  withdraw  from  the  program.  A student  graduating  in  the  Honours 
program  will  be  recommended  for  a First  Class  Honours  degree  if  the  stu- 
dent has  achieved  a First  Class  graduating  average  and  a first  class  average  in 
courses  numbered  300  or  higher  in  the  Department.  A student  who  com- 
pletes the  Honours  degree  requirements  without  attaining  first  class  stand- 
ing, but  with  a graduating  average  of  at  least  3.50,  will  lx-  recommended  for  a 
Second  Class  Honours  degree. 

The  Honours  Programs  are  as  ftillows: 

(a)  Mathematics  100  and  101  (130) 

(b)  Mathematics  233A  and  233C 

(c)  Computer  Science  110  (170)  and  115(171) 

(d)  Mathematics  200  and  201  (230) 

(e)  Mathematics  333A  and  333C,  334,  336,  338 

(f)  Completion  of  one  of  the  following  areas  of  emphasis; 

(i)  Pure  Mathematics 

a.  15  units  from  Mathematics  325,  326,  352,  362,  422,  423,  433C, 
435, 445A  and  445B,  452, 462, 465, 466, 468, 49 1 A,  and  49 1 B and 
Computer  Science  349A  and  349B,  chosen  in  consultation  with 
the  Department  and  of  which  at  least  9 units  are  numbered  400  or 
higher. 

note:  Honours  students  in  Pure  Mathematics  are  encouraged  to 
take  at  least  3 units  of  Statistics  courses  and  at  least  3 units  of  Com- 
puter Science  courses. 

(ii)  Applied  Mathematics 

a.  12  units  acquired  by  completing  any  two  of  the  four  area  options 
listed. 

Combinatorics  and  Operations  Research  Option: 

Mathematics  422,  423,  Computer  Science  448A,  448B 
Differential  Equations  Option: 

Mathematics  325,  326,  445A,  445B 
Mathematical  Statistics  and  Probability  Option: 

Statistics  350,  351,  Mathematics  352,  452 
Numerical  Analysis  Option: 

Computer  Science  349A,  349B,  449A,  449B 

b.  3 units  chosen  from  Mathematics  491  A,  any  course  listed  in  the 
two  area  options  not  selected  under  a.,  or  Computer  Science  420. 
The  15  units  needed  for  requirements  a.  and  b.  must  contain  at 
least  6 units  numbered  400  or  higher. 

(iii)  Probability  and  Statistics 

a.  Statistics  250  and  251 

b.  Statistics  350  and  35 1 

c.  6 additional  units  chosen  from  Mathematics  352,  452,  Statistics 
353,  354,  453,  454 

d.  6 additional  units  offered  by  the  Department  chosen  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Department. 

At  least  6 units  chosen  from  Mathematics  and  Statistics  courses 
numbered  400  or  higher  must  be  completed. 

(iv)  Department  approved  option 

a.  fifteen  units  of  courses  offered  by  the  Department  numbered  300 
or  higher  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  Department.  At  least  9 
of  the  15  units  must  be  chosen  from  courses  numbered  400  or 
higher. 

Combined  Programs  In  Chemistry  and  Mathematics: 

For  a B.Sc.  degree  in  Combined  Chemistry  and  Mathematics,  students 
may  take  a Major  or  Honours  program.  These  programs  are  not  joint  de- 
grees in  Chemistry  and  Mathematics,  but  a single  degree  program  com- 
posed of  a selected  -ombination  of  courses  from  each  of  the  departments. 
Students  opting  jr  either  of  these  combined  programs  must  contact  the 
Chemistry  and  Mathematics  Departments  and  each  student  will  be  assigned 
an  adviser  from  each  of  these  departments.  Students  considering  prexeed- 
ing  to  graduate  work  in  either  Chemistry  or  Mathematics  must  consult  care- 


fully with  then  advisers  prior  to  making  their  final  choiie  o(  courses. 

A studeni  giaduating  in  the  combined  Honours  program  will  !«■  retom- 
mended  for  a First  Class  degree  if  the  studeni  at  hieves  a graduating  average 
of  at  least  6.50  and  a first  class  standing  in  (ihemisiry  499  (Honours  Thesis). 
A student  will  lx-  recommended  for  a Second  Class  Honours  degree  if  the 
student  achieves  a graduating  average  of  at  least  4.00  and  a setond  class 
standing  in  Chemistry  499.  A studeni  with  a first  class  graduating  average 
but  with  secotitl  class  standing  in  Chemistry  499  will  lx-  given  the  option  of 
receiving  a First  Class  Major  or  a .Second  Class  Honours  degree. 


First  and  Second  Year  (Major  or  Honours) 

Chemistry  100/102,  or  101/102,  or  140/145,  or  140/102  (3) 

Chemistry  213  (VAj) 

Chemistry  222  and  245  (3) 

Chemistry  23 1 and  235  (8) 

Two  of  Physic  s 1 10,  120  and  220  (3) 

Computer  Science  110  (170)  and  115(171)  (3) 

Mathematics  100  and  101  (130)  (3) 

Mathematics  233A  and  233C  (3) 

Mathematics  200  and  201  (230)  (3) 

Third  and  Fourth  Year  (Major) 

(All  courses  below  must  lx;  300  level  or  above) 

Chemistry  312  (l'/2) 

Chemistry  324  ( 1 '/a) 

Chemistry  325  (I'/a) 

Chemistry  345  (I'/ic) 

Chemistry  346  ( 1 'Ai) 

Chemistry  446  ( 1 '/«) 

Chemistry  444  (or  422)  (H/ii) 

Mathematics  330A  and  330B  (3) 

Mathematics  333A  (I'/t) 

One  of  Mathematics  333C,  422  or  423  ( 1 '/i) 

Mathematics  325  and  326  (3) 

Course  chosen  from  the  Mathematics  Department 

in  consultation  with  the  Mathematics  Department  (1  '/a) 

Course(s)  chosen  in  consultation  with  the 
Chemistry  and  Mathematics  Departments  (3) 


Third  and  Fourth  Year  (Honours) 


(All  courses  below  must  be  300  level  or  above) 

All  Chemistry  courses  listed  under  Major  program  (lO'/t) 

plus 

Chemistry  399  (1) 

Chemistry  499  (3) 

Mathematics  334  and  336  (3) 

Mathematics  338  ( 1 Vi) 

Mathematics  333A  and  333C  (3) 

Mathematics  445A  and  445B  (3) 

Course(s)  chosen  from  the  Mathematics  Department  in 
consultation  with  that  Department  (3) 


Some  possible  courses  which  might  be  used  to  fulfill  the  units  to  be  chosen 
in  the  above  programs  are: 

Chemistry  306;  318;  335;  338;  422  or  444;  423;  Computer  Science  349 A and 
349B;  Mathematics  352;  368A;  368B;  (for  Honours  — 325  and  326);  Statis- 
tics 353*;  3,54*. 

♦These  courses  have  Statistics  250  and  25 1 as  prerequisites,  which  would 
have  to  be  included  in  the  student’s  program  as  options. 

Combined  Programs  In  Computer  Science  and  Mathematics 

For  a B.Sc.  degree  in  Combined  Computer  Science  and  Mathematics,  stu- 
dents may  take  a Major  or  Honours  program.  These  programs  are  not  joint 
degrees  in  Computer  Science  and  Mathematics,  but  a single  degree  program 
composed  of  a selected  combination  of  courses  from  each  of  the  depart- 
ments. Students  opting  for  either  of  these  combined  programs  must  contact 
the  Computer  Science  and  Mathematics  Departments,  and  each  student  will 
be  assigned  an  adviser  from  each  of  these  departments.  Students  consider- 
ing proceeding  to  graduate  work  in  either  Computer  Science  or  Mathemat- 
ics must  consult  with  their  advisers  prior  to  making  their  final  choice  of 
courses. 

A student  graduating  in  the  combined  Honours  program  will  be  recom- 
mended for  a First  Class  Honours  degree  if  the  student  achieves  a graduat- 
ing average  of  at  least  6.50.  A student  will  be  recommended  for  a Second 
Class  Honours  degree  if  the  student  achieves  a graduating  average  of  at  least 
5.00. 
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First  and  Second  Year  (Major  or  Honours) 

Mathematics  100  and  101 
Mathematics  233A  and  233C 
Mathematics  200  and  20 1 
Mathematics  222 
Statistics  250 

Computer  Science  110  (170)  and  115  (171) 
Computer  Science  230  (272)  and  275 

Third  and  Fourth  Year  (Major) 

Mathematics  330A  and  330B 
Mathematics  333A  and  one  of  Mathematics  333C, 
422  or  423 

Computer  Science  320  and  325  (374) 

Computer  Science  349A  and  349B 
Courses  chosen  from  the  Departments  of  Computer 
Science  and  Mathematics  with  at  least  6 units 
at  the  400  level.  In  selecting  these  courses 
students  are  urged  to  take  at  least  3 of  the 
additional  units  in  each  of  the  two  Departments. 


(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(l'/2) 

(l'/2) 

(3) 

(3) 


(3) 


(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(12) 


Third  and  Fourth  Year  (Honours) 

Mathematics  334,  336  and  338  (4'/2) 

Mathematics  333A  and  333C  (3) 

Computer  Science  320  and  325  (374)  (3) 

Computer  Science  349A  and  349B  (3) 

Two  of  Computer  Science  420,  449A  and  449B  (3) 

Courses  chosen  from  the  Departments  of  Computer 
Science  or  Mathematics  at  the  300  level  or 

higher  (4>/2) 

Courses  chosen  from  the  Departments  of  Computer 
Science  or  Mathematics  at  the  400  level  (6) 


Students  must  complete  a minimum  of  3 units  of 400  level  courses  offered 
by  the  Department  of  Mathematics  as  part  of  the  above  program. 


Honours  in  Physics  and  Mathematics 

Admission  to  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  Honours  Program  in  Phys- 
ics and  Mathemadcs  requires  the  permission  of  both  the  Department  of 
Physics  and  the  Department  of  Mathematics.  The  class  of  the  Honours  de- 
gree of  a student  graduating  in  the  Honours  in  Physics  and  Mathematics 
Program  will  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  grade  point  average  calculat- 
ed using  the  best  30  units  of  approved  300  and  400  level  courses.  The  class 
designated  will  be  First  Class  if  this  average  is  at  least  6.50  and  Second  Class  if 
this  average  is  at  least  3.50. 

A.  Students  who  completed  Year  11  in  1982-83  or  earlier  will  proceed  with 
the  following  program; 


Year  ill  (1983-84)1 

Physics  316  or  325  (I'/t) 

Physics  326  ( 1 V2) 

Physics  321 A and  32 IB  (3) 

Physics  4 1 3 A and  4 1 3B  (3) 

Mathematics  325  and  326  (3) 

Mathematics  334  and  336  (3) 

Mathematics  338  ( 1 Vi) 

Mathematics  elective*  ( 1 Vi) 

Year  IV  (1984-85)t 

Physics  elective*  or  Physics  325  and  217  (3) 

Physics  422  and  421  (3) 

Physics  423  and  420  (3) 

Physics  460  (0) 

Physics  electives*  (3) 

Mathematics  445A  and  445B  (3) 

Mathematics  electives*  (3) 


t The  academic  year  in  brackets  is  the  last  year  this  particular  selection  of 
courses  will  apply. 

* Mathematics  electives  are  to  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  Mathemat- 
ics Department  and  Physics  electives  are  to  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the 

Physics  Department.  If  Mathematics  1 10  and  210  were  deferred  to  the  sec- 
ond year  Mathematics  333A  and  Mathematics  333(1  may  be  deferred  utitil 
fourth  year.  Students  will  normally  enrol  in  18  units  of  work  in  each  of  third 
and  fourth  year. 


B.  Students  who  entered  Year  I in  1982-83  or  subsequently,  will  proceed 
with  the  following  program: 

In  Year  1 students  will  take  (a)  Physics  120  or  220  or  (b)  Physics  110  and  120 
or  (c)  Physics  100  and  1 10.  In  each  case  the  student  will  then  choose  subse- 
quent courses  indicated  by  the  appropriate  letter  (a),  (b)  or  (c). 


Year  1 

(a)  Physics  120  and  220  or  (3) 

(b)  Physics  110  and  210  or  (3) 

(c)  Physics  100  and  110  (3) 

Chemistry  100/102  or  101/102  or  140/145  or  140/102  (3) 

Mathematics  100  and  101  (3) 

Mathematics  233A  and  233C*  (3) 


Year  II 

(a)  Physics  2 1 6 and  2 1 7 or 

(b)  Physics  220  and  217  or 

(c)  Physics  120  and  220 
Physics  214  and  215 
Mathematics  200  and  201 
Mathematics  333.A  and  333C* 


Year  III 

(b)  Physics  316 

(IVi) 

(c)  Physics  316  and  317 

(3) 

Physics  325  and  326t 

(3) 

Physics  321 A and  32 IB 

(3) 

Physics  413A  and  413B 

(3) 

Mathematics  325  and  326 

(3) 

Mathematics  334  and  336 

(3) 

Mathematics  338 

(I'/i) 

Mathematics  elective** 

(IVi) 

Year  IV 

Physics  422  and  421 

(3) 

Physics  423  and  420 

(3) 

Physics  460 

(0) 

Physics  electives** 

(3) 

Mathematics  445A  and  445B 

(3) 

Mathematics  electives** 

(3) 

* Mathematics  233A  and  233C  may  be  deferred  to  the  second  year,  in  which 
case  Mathematics  333A  and  Mathematics  333C  may  be  deferred  to  the 
fourth  year. 

t Physics  325  may  be  deferred  to  the  fourth  year. 

**  Mathematics  electives  are  to  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics,  and  Physics  electives  are  to  be  chosen  in  consultation 
with  the  Department  of  Physics.  Students  will  normally  enrol  in  18  units  of 
work  in  each  of  third  and  fourth  year. 

Notes 

(1)  The  application  of  credit  for  Mathematics  160  or  Mathematics  180  to 
degree  programs  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  is  restricted  — see 
the  entries  in  the  relevant  course  descriptions  which  follow. 

(2)  All  students  taking  a Major  or  Honours  in  Mathematics  are  strongly  ad- 
vised to  take  at  least  one  University  course  in  Physics. 

(3)  Any  student  who  demonstrates  to  the  Department  that  he  has  mastered 
the  material  of  a course  may  be  granted  advanced  placement. 

(4)  Students  from  outside  British  Columbia,  transfer  students  from  com- 
munity colleges  and  students  who  have  obtained  credit  for  Grade  XIII 
Mathematics  must  consult  the  Department  before  enrolling  in  any 
Mathetnatics  course. 

(5)  Students  platming  a career  in  secondary  school  mathematics  teaching 
are  strotigly  advised  to  include  Mathematics  333A  as  part  of  their  Math- 
ematics degree  program. 


(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 


MATHEMATICS  CO-OPERATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

The  Co-operative  Education  Program  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
is  described  on  page  3 1 . 

Full-titne  students  in  the  Co-operative  Education  Program  participate  in  a 
combined  Mathematics  and  Computer  Science  Co-operative  Program  dur- 
ing their  hrst  two  years.  In  their  third  year,  students  may  opt  to  complete  a 
degree  program  in  either  Computer  Science  or  Mathematics,  and  will  then 
enter  the  Co-op  program  in  that  department.  Students  who  opt  for  the  Ma- 
jor in  Combined  Computer  Science  and  Mathematics,  or  for  a Double  Major 


Mtt(hrmaii(S,  Atl\  fintf  Sfirtttr\  un 


in  Coinpuu-r  Siii-mc  ;iml  Maihnn.iiu  s,  vmII  remain  in  llic  (omliined  Com- 
piiUT  St  iciuc'Mallu'inalic  s Co-op  Pro^i  .im 

I hf  minimum  aiademit  ifi|uin  incnls  tor  cnle  rin){  llif  Mathemaiiis  and 
C.ompnicr  Sciciuf  I’rofjram  arc  a grade  pomi  at  erage  ol  1.50  and  a mini- 
mum grade  of  B + in  everv  course  compleleil  in  die  Deparlments  ol  Com- 
puter Science  and  Malliemalii  s.  Students  are  normally  atimitted  to  the 
program  iti  |anuarv  ol  tlieii  hrst  year  and  a|)plicatioti  for  admission  should 
be  made  during  the  hrst  tenn  (Seplemher-December)  of  first  year.  First  year 
students  wishing  to  apply  for  entry  to  the  program  should  enrol  in  Math- 
ematics 100  and  101 . Computer  St  ietice  llOand  1 1 5,  and  Statistics  250. 

In  order  to  graduate  in  the  Mathematics  Co-operative  Prtigram  or  the 
combined  Mathematics  anti  Computer  Science  Cio-tiperativc  Prtigram  stu- 
dents must: 

(i)  successfully  complete  Itiur  Work  Icrnis 

(ii)  successfully  ctiniplete  the  following  thirteen  courses,  Mathematics 
100,  101 , 200,  20 1 , 222,  2.'53A  and  2S3C,  (iotiiputcr  Scietuc  110,  115, 
230  and  275.  and  Statistics  250  anif  251. 

(iii)  satisfy  the  ctiurse  requitenients  of  any  of  the  Major  or  Monours  tle- 
gree  programs  tillered  tiy  the  Department  of  Mathematics. 

The  performance  of  students  in  the  Mathematics  anti  Computer  St  ietice 
Cio-operative  Program  w ill  be  reviewed  after  each  Campus  'I'ertn  atitl  each 
Work  Term.  Students  w hose  performatice  is  deemed  to  lie  utt.satisfactory  by 
the  Mathematics  and  (aimputer  Science  fio-op  (aitntnittee  will  Ik‘  so  in- 
formed and  will  tie  advised  by  the  Committee  of  any  conditions  utider  which 
they  may  remain  in  the  program.  Students  may  withdraw  from  the  program 
at  any  time  and  remain  ettrolletf  in  a Major  or  Honours  program  offered  by 
either  of  the  Departments  of  Computer  Science  or  Mathematics. 

Further  information  conceriiitig  the  (io-operative  Education  Program 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Department. 

Work  Term  Transcript  Entries 

When  a Wot  k Term  is  satisfactorily  completed,  the  notation  COM  (com- 
plete) will  be  entered  on  the  student’s  academic  record  and  transcript,  to- 
gether with  one  of  the  following,  as  appropriate: 

C SC/MATH  001  (0)  Co-op  Work  Term:  I 
C SOMATH  002  (0)  Co-op  Work  lerm:  II 
MATH  003  (0)  Co-op  Work  Term:  III 
MATH  004  (0)  Co-op  Work  I'erm:  IV 
MATH  005  (0)  Co-op  Work  Form:  V 
MATH  006  (0)  Co-op  Work  Term:  VI 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 
MATHEMATICS 

MATH  012  (no  credit)  PRE-CALCULUS  MATHEMATICS  (3  fee  units) 
The  essentials  of  Algebra  12  which  are  prerequisite  to  Mathematics  100, 
102, 110.  Topics  covered  include:  set  language,  algebra  of  polynomials,  rela- 
tions, functions  and  their  graphs,  conics,  trigonometry,  plane  analytic 
geometry. 

September-December.  Also  January-April  (3-0) 

MATH  100  (first  half  of  130)  (1  Va)  CALCULUS:  I 

Analytic  geometry;  functions  and  graphs;  the  derivative  with  applications; 
introduction  to  integration. 

Prerequisite:  Algebra  12  or  its  equivalent 

Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  in  Mathematics  102.  See  note  (1)  page 

102 

.Septemlier-December.  Also  January-April  (3-0) 

MATH  101  (second  half  of  130)  (IVa)  CALCULUS;  II 
Trigonometric,  exponential  and  logarithmic  functions;  parametric  equa- 
tions, arc  length  and  polar  coordinates;  techniques  of  integration  with  appli- 
cations; Taylor's  theorem,  Rolle’s  theorem,  the  mean  value  theorem  and 
THospital’s  rule. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  100  or  its  equivalent 

September-December.  Also  January-April  (3-0) 

MATH  102  (IVa)  CALCULUS  FOR  STUDENTS  IN  THE  SOCIAL  AND 
BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

Calculus  of  one  variable  with  applications  to  the  social  and  biological  sci- 
ences. Exponential  growth. 

Prerequisite:  Algebra  12  or  its  equivalent 

Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  in  Mathematics  100.  See  note  (1)  page 
September-Decemlver.  Also  January-April  (3-0) 


MATH  151  (1’4)  FINITE  MATHEMATICS 

FTetnetitary  (omhinatoiiis;  inirodut  non  to  piobability.  m.iitix  algebia.  sys- 
tems ol  linear  e(|uations. 

Prerequisite:  Algeltra  1 2 or  its  et|ui valent  or  MallK  inatii  s 012  (w  hi<  li  tnay  lx- 
taketi  cotu iirrently  dtiritig  the  first  term).  .See  tiote  (I)  page  102 
Students  who  have  credit  lor  any  ol  Statistic  s 250,  251 . 253,  313,  .Matheitiat- 
its  350  or  352  or  Statistics  413  may  tiol  registet  in  .Malhem.itic  s 151  for 
credit. 

,\<)  I e:  T he  sequence  Mathematics  1 5 1 and  102  is  intended  pi  unarily  lor  stu- 
dents in  the  six  iai  and  biological  st  iences;  an  allei  nates’elet  tion  is  Mathemat- 
ics 151  and  100. 

September-Dc<  ember.  Also  Januarv-April  (3-0) 

MATH  152  (I’/a)  MATHEMATICS  OF  FINANCE 

Compound  interest  and  annuilies-certain;  analysis  of  securities,  yield  rates, 
equations  of  value;  mortgages,  amoriiration,  sinking  funds;  depreciation, 
depletion  and  (apilali/ation  costs;  mortality  tables,  life  insurance  and 
annuities. 

Prerequisite:  .Algebra  12 

.Students  are  urged  to  take  at  least  one  ol  the  following  courses  first  or  con- 
currently: Mathematics  100,  102,  or  151.  .See  Note  (1)  page  102 

Septemlx^r-Dccember.  .Also  January-April  (3-0) 

MATH  160  (3)  FUNDAMENTAL  ASPECTS  OF  MATHEMATICS  FOR 
THE  ELEMENTARY  TEACHER 

Prerequisite:  Algebra  1 1 or  consent  of  the  Department.  See  note  (1)  page 

102 

No  t e:  T he  credit  a student  receives  towards  a degree  program  in  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Science  for  Mathematics  160  will  be  reduced  by  the  num- 
ber of  units,  up  to  three,  of  credit  the  student  receives  or  has  received 
for  any  other  university  level  Mathematics  course. 

SepteiniK-r-.April  (3-0;  3-0) 

MATH  180  (3)  THINKING  MATHEMATICALLY 

Intended  primarily  for  students  who.  although  they  do  not  plan  to  specialize 
in  the  exact  sciences,  nevertheless  seek  an  opportunity  to  think  mathemat- 
ically. To  this  end  the  instructor  will  deal  with  worthwhile  problems  that  ad- 
mit elementary  treatment,  selected  from  such  topics  as  matrix  algebra, 
combinatorics,  probability,  and  the  calculus. 

Prerequisite:  Algebra  1 1 or  Mathematics  1 1 or  equivalent.  Not  open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  or  are  concurrently  registered  in  Algebra  12  or 
Mathematics  12  or  Mathematics  012.  .See  note  (I)  page  102 
no  i e:  T he  credit  a student  receives  towards  a degree  program  in  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Science  for  Mathematics  180  will  be  reduced  by  the  num- 
ber of  units,  up  to  three,  of  credit  the  student  receives  or  has  received 
for  any  other  university  level  Mathematics  course. 

(Not  offered)  Septemlver-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

MATH  200  (first  half  of  230)  (1  Va)  CALCULUS  OF  SEVERAL 

VARIABLES 

Vectors  and  vector  functions;  solid  analytic  geometry;  partial  differenti- 
ation; line  integrals;  divergence,  gradient  and  curl  of  vectors;  multiple  inte- 
grals with  applications,  surface  area;  the  Jacobian,  surface  integrals.  Green’s 
theorem,  Stokes  theorem,  the  divergence  theorem. 

Prerequisite:  A grade  of  C or  higher  in  Mathematics  101  or  130 
Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  Mathematics  231 

September-December.  .Also  January-.April  (3-0-1) 

MATH  201  (second  half  of  230)  (1  Va)  INTRODUCTION  TO  SERIES  AND 

DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS 

InRnite  sequences  and  series:  tests  for  convergence,  power  series,  Tavlor  se- 
ries. First  order  differential  equations:  linear,  separable,  exact,  homogen- 
eous equations  and  applications.  Second  order  linear  equations: 
homogeneous  equations,  reduction  of  order,  method  of  undetermined  coef- 
ficients, variation  of  parameters,  applications.  Scries  solutions  of  second  or- 
der linear  equations. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  101 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  Mathematics  231 

September-December.  .Also  January-.April  (3-0-1) 

MATH  222  (1  Va)  DISCRETE  MATHEMATICS 

.An  introduction  to  discrete  mathematical  structures  with  applications.  Sets 
and  propositions.  The  principle  of  inclusion  and  exclusion.  Permutations 
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and  combinations.  Relations  and  tvinclions.  (»ra[ths:  sliortosl  paths,  eulerian 
and  Hamiltonian  paths  and  circuits,  spanning  trees  and  cut-sets.  Generating 
functions  and  recurrence  relations.  Boolean  algebras  and  their  applications. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  101,  or  Mathematics  102  and  Mathematics  151 
Students  with  credit  for  Mathematics  422  and/or  423  may  not  registei  in 
Mathematics  222  for  credit. 

September-December.  Also  Januars -April  (3-0) 

MATH  233A  (I’/a)  MATRIX  ALGEBRA:  I 

Matrices:  simultaneous  equations;  determinants;  vectors  in  2-,  3-  and  n- 
tuple  space;  inner  product;  linear  independence  and  rank;  cliange  ot  co- 
ordinates; rotation  of  axes  in  2-  and  3-dimensional  huclidean  space;  ortho- 
gonal matrices;  eigenvalues  and  eigenvectors. 

Prerequisite:  3 units  of  100  level  mathematics  courses;  a student  who  has 
received  an  A grade  in  Algebra  12  or  Mathematics  1 2 may  apply  to  the  De- 
partment for  a waiver  of  this  prerequisite. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  Mathematics  1 10 

September-December  (3-0) 

MATH  233B  (V/ti)  MATRIX  ALGEBRA:  II 

This  course  is  not  intended  for  students  majoring  in  mathematics.  Eigenva- 
lues, eigenvectors  and  diagonalization  of  complex  matrices  with  applica- 
tions; orthogonal  and  unitary  matrices;  positive  definite  matrices  with 
applications. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  100  or  102,  and  Mathematics  233A  or  110 
Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  Mathematics  333C 

January-April  (3-0) 

MATH  233C  (1'/2)  INTRODUCTION  TO  ALGEBRA 

This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  Mathematics  students,  Topics  will  be 
chosen  from:  the  integers,  induction,  divisibility,  unique  lactorization,  con- 
gruences; definitions  and  examples  of  rings,  fields,  and  integral  domains; 
rational  numbers  and  real  numbers;  polynomials,  including  the  unique  fac- 
torization theorem;  complex  numbers;  theory  of  equations;  permutations; 
definition  and  examples  of  groups;  countable  and  uncountable  sets,  includ- 
ing Cantor’s  proof  of  the  existence  of  transcendental  numbers. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  233A  or  1 10,  and  a grade  point  average  of  at  least 
3.00  in  all  200  level  mathematics  or  statistics  courses  completed 

january-April  (3-0) 

MATH  240  (3)  MATHEMATICS  FOR  STUDENTS  IN  THE  SOCIAL 
AND  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

Techniques  of  integration;  multivariable  calculus;  optimization;  difference 
and  differential  equations  with  applications;  linear  programming;  further 
topics  in  probability  and  linear  algebra. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  151  and  102  or  Mathematics  151  and  100. 

Students  who  have  obtained  credit  for  Mathematics  100  and  101  (130)  may 
enrol  for  Mathematics  240  provided  they  enrol  for  Mathematics  151 
concurrently. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  Mathematics  200,  201  (230),  or  231. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

Students  with  a D grade  in  Second  Year  Mathematics  courses  are 
advised  not  to  register  for  further  courses  In  Mathematics. 

MATH  323A  (formerly  one  half  of  323)  (1  'A)  APPLIED  DIFFERENTIAL 

EQUATIONS:  I 

A review  of  the  material  on  differential  etjuations  covered  in  Mathematics 
201, 230  and  231 . Special  methods  for  first  order  differential  equations,  lin- 
ear differential  equations  of  first  and  higher  orders  willi  constant  coeffi- 
cients, Euler’s  equations,  scries  solutions  ol  selected  second  order 
differential  equations  with  variable  coefficients  with  special  attention  to  Bes- 
sel’s, Legendre’s  and  hypergeornetric  equations,  l.aplace  transforms  and 
their  applications  to  initial-value  problems. 

Primarily  for  students  in  the  Physical  .Sciences 
Preretiuisitc:  Mathematics  200  and  201  (230) 

NO  I t:  Credit  may  not  be  obtained  for  both  Mathcmatit  s 323A  and  325.  Hus 
course  may  not  in  general  be  included  as  part  of  the  Mathematics  Depart- 
ment’s requirements  for  the  Major  or  Honours  degree. 

September-Dei  ember  (3-0) 


MATH  323B  (formerly  one-half  of  323)  (^V^)  APPLIED  DIFFERENTIAL 

EQUATIONS:  II 

Systems  of  linear  differential  equations,  numerical  methods,  boundary  val- 
ue problems  including  orthogonal  functions  and  Fourier  series  Partial  dif- 
ferential equations  and  their  applications  to  problems  in  physics. 

Primarily  for  students  in  the  Physical  Sciences 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  323A 

No  rr:  Credit  may  not  be  obtained  for  both  Mathematics  323B  and  326.  T his 
course  may  not  in  general  be  included  as  part  of  the  Mathematics  Depart- 
ment’s requirements  for  the  Major  or  Honours  degree. 

january-April  (3-0) 

MATH  325  (V/z)  ORDINARY  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS 

First  order  equations:  methods  of  solution,  geometrical  interpretation,  sin- 
gular solutions.  Numerical  methods,  higher  order  linear  equations,  linear 
systems,  series  solutions,  Bessel’s  equation,  the  Legendre  equation,  and  solu- 
tions of  equations  by  Laplace  transforms. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  200  and  201  and  Mathematics  110  or  233A 
Corequisite:  Mathematics  330A  or  334 

note:  Credit  may  not  be  obtained  for  both  Mathematics  325  and  323.A. 

September-December  (3-0) 

MATH  326  ()Vz)  PARTIAL  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS 

Derivation  by  means  of  the  calculus  of  variations  and  the  divergence  theo- 
rem of  some  of  the  fundamental  equations  of  mathematical  physics.  Classifi- 
cation of  second  order  equations;  well  posed  problems.  Fourier  series  and 
separation  of  variables.  Initial  value,  boundary  value,  and  initial  boundary 
value  problems. 

Prerequisite;  Mathematics  325 

NO  I e:  Credit  may  not  be  obtained  for  both  Mathematics  326  and  323B 

january-.April  (3-0) 

MATH  330A  (formerly  one-half  of  320)  (1  Va)  ADVANCED  CALCULUS 

Sequences  and  series  of  real  numbers;  sequences  and  series  of  real  valued 
functions;  uniform  covergence;  Fourier  series;  differentiation  and  integra- 
tion of  series  of  real  valued  functions;  power  series;  Taylor  series;  Taylor’s 
formula  with  remainder. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  200  and  201  (230) 

Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  Mathematics  334 

(September-December  (3-0) 

MATH  330B  (formerly  one-half  of  330)  (1  Va)  INTRODUCTION  TO 

COMPLEX  VARIABLES 

An  introduction  to  the  theory  of  functions  of  a complex  variable,  analytic 
functions,  elementary  functions,  integration,  power  series,  residue  theory. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  330A 

Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  Mathematics  338 

january-April  (3-0) 

MATH  333A  (formerly  one-half  of  333)  (IVa)  MODERN  ALGEBRA:  I 

Croups,  rings  and  fields,  including  quotient  structures. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  233C  or  210 

September-December  (3-0) 

MATH  3330  (IVa)  LINEAR  ALGEBRA 

Vector  spaces  and  linear  transformations;  the  canonical  forms;  inner  prod- 
uct spaces  and  the  spectral  theorem. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  233C  or  233B  or  210 

january-April  (3-0) 

MATH  334  (IVa)  FOUNDATIONS  OF  ANALYSIS 

Sets  and  functions,  the  real  number  system,  set  equivalence,  sequences  and 
•series,  introduction  to  point  set  and  metric  topology,  limits  and  continuity  in 
metric  spaces. 

Primarily  for  Honours  students.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  for 
Mathematics  335  or  430 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  200  and  201  (230)  and  the  consent  of  the 
Department 


September-December  (3-0) 
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MATH  336  (1  V2)  REAL  ANALYSIS:  I 

IIk'oh  oI  (li(l<riiiiulion;  Ri-im.inii-Siu-liics  iiiU'(fiall<)ii;  Koiiik-t  viics; 
I iMK  iion.il  .m.ilvsis 

I’mii.ii  iU  tor  llotiouis  sliiilciils.  Not  open  10  sliiilciils  wlio  have  nedic  for 
Mallii  riialii  s ILL") 

|■u■lt■(|uisllt•  Mailu’iiialirs  3S  f 

jamiai \-April  (H-O) 

MATH  338  (1  V2)  COMPLEX  ANALYSIS:  I 

KIcnicMlary  fuiKtioos  of  a roniplt'x  variabk*,  analylit  funriions,  diffruMili- 
alion  and  imoy'ialion  of  fum  lions  of  a romplcx  vai  iabk'.  powor  sr-rios  and 
ri‘si<fnt‘  ibeorv. 

h iinarily  for  Honours  students.  Not  open  10  students  who  have  eretiii  for 
Maibenialies  ILfOfi  or  IT  1 
l’rerei|iiisite:  Malheinatics  3:fT 

|annai y-Apnl  (3-0) 

MATH  352  (1’/2)  DISCRETE  PROBABILITY 

Discrete  sani|)le  spates,  probability  as  a Innetion  of  events oti  a sample  space, 
c ombinatorial  analysis,  c ombination  of  events,  indusion-excTnsion  f ormulas, 
tontlitional  probability,  stochaslie  inclependente,  law  of  lai  );e  numbers,  spe- 
cial discrete  probability  distributions. 
l’reret]uisite:  .Mathematics  200  or  201 

Not  opeti  to  siitdenls  who  have  credit  for  Matbetnatics  3.50 

Jaituary-Aptil  (3-0) 


Itasic  tbeotetits  Itottt  caliiilits.  (Not  opeti  to  stitdettts  who  have  ciedtl  lot 
Malltetttalic  s 331  ot  33.5). 

I’titttarily  lot  stttdetits  iti  Secoitd.ttv  f-iltiiatiott  ot  those  talcttt^  a Major  itt 
Matbettiatic  s 

l’tetec|ttisite;  Malltetttalic  s 330A  01  lonseitl  of  die  Depailmeni 

|aiiuary-Apiil  (3-0) 

MATH  431  (1  Vi)  TOPICS  IN  COMPLEX  ANALYSIS 
A coniiiiuaiion  of  the  complex  anaivsis  be)>nn  in  Malbetnalic  s 330K.  (Not 
open  to  sludenis  with  credii  for  Maibenialies  338  or  TTl). 

Primarily  lor  sludenis  laking  a Major  in  Malliematics 

Preiec|uisile;  Maibenialies  33011  01  llotiouis  ecpiivaleni 

(Not  ofleieci)  (3-0) 

MATH  433C  (I’/z)  ABSTRACT  ALGEBRA:  II 

KiekI  llieoiy;  coinposilion  set  ies  of  groups;  (iaiois  1 lieory. 

Prerequisiles:  Malliemalics  333A,  and  .Mallienialics  333C  or  333B 

.September- December  (3-0) 

MATH  435  (1  Vz)  REAL  ANALYSIS:  II 

Lebesgue  measure  and  integrealioit.  The  l.p  spates.  Iniroduc  lion  to  MiltK’rl 
and  Banatb  spaces. 

Primai  ily  for  Honours  sludenis 

Prerequisiles:  Malheinatics  33T  and  33b  or  die  consent  of  I he  Deparlment 

September-Dcternber  (3-0) 


MATH  362  (I'/z)  ELEMENTARY  NUMBER  THEORY 
Divisibility,  primes,  congruences,  arithmetic  functions,  primitive  roots,  qua- 
dratic residues,  basis  representation  and  decimals,  and  a selection  from  die 
following  topics:  Pythagorean  triples,  representation  as  sums  of  squares,  in- 
finite descent,  rational  and  irrational  numbers,  distribution  of  primes. 

For  Mathematics  .Majors  and  Honours  students,  and  for  students  planning 
to  teach  mathematics  in  secondary  schools.  Not  open  to  students  who  have 
credit  for  .Mathematics  T60. 

Prerequisite;  3 units  of  200-level  mathematics  courses 

Sepiember-Deccnihcr  (3-0) 


MATH  368A  (^V^)  EUCLIDEAN  GEOMETRY 

1 he  real  afhne  and  projective  planes;  Euclidean  geometry;  modern  elemen- 
tary geometry;  elementary  transformations;  Euclidean  constructions;  the 
fundamental  theorem  of  polygonal  dissection;  projectivities;  proper  conics. 
Prerequisite:  At  least  six  units  of  mathematics  or  the  consent  of  the 
Depailmeni 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  .Mathemalics  366 

.Septcmbcr-Decemher  (3-0) 

MATH  368B  (1'/z)  NON-EUCLIDEAN  GEOMETRY 
The  parallel  postulate;  hyperbolic  geometry;  elliptic  geometry;  double  ellip- 
tic geometry;  the  Poincare  model. 

Prerequisite:  At  least  six  units  of  mathematics  or  the  consent  of  the 
Deparlment 

|anuary-Api  il  (3-0) 

Note:  Admission  to  the  following  courses  is  by  permission  of  the 
instructor  or  the  Department. 

MATH  422  (1  Vz)  COMBINATORIAL  MATHEMATICS 
Permutations  and  combinations,  generating  f unctions,  recurrence  relations, 
inclusion-exclusion  principle.  Mobius  inversion,  Polya's  enumeration  theo- 
rem. Ramsey’s  theorem,  systems  of  distinctive  representatives,  combinator- 
ial designs,  algorithmic  aspects  of  combinatorics. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  333A  )anuary-April  (3-0) 

MATH  423  (IVz)  GRAPH  THEORY 

An  iniroduction  l<>  the  combinatorial,  algorithmic  and  algebraic  aspects  of 
graph  theory. 

Prerequisite:  .Mathemalics  333A  September-December  (3-0) 

MATH  430  (IVz)  TOPICS  IN  REAL  ANALYSIS 

■A  selection  from  the  following  topics:  Cauchy  or  Dedekind  construclion  of 
the  real  numbers;  cardinality  of  integers,  rationals  and  reals  (types  of  infin- 
ites). open  and  closed  sets;  Heine-Borel  and  Bolzano-Weierstrass  theorems; 


MATH  445A  (formerly  one-half  of  445)  (1  '/z)  ADVANCED  ORDINARY 

DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS 

Fixistcnce;  uniqueness;  continuous  dependence;  series  solutions;  examples 
and  convergence;  the  Sturm-i.iouville  theory;  Fourier  series;  convergence 
and  completeness;  altractors;  oilier  topics  as  lime  permits. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  334  and  336  or  the  consent  of  the  Department 

Septemlier- December  (3-0) 

MATH  445B  (formerly  one-half  of  445)  (IVz)  ADVANCED  PARTIAL 

DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS 

The  Cauchy-Kowalewskaya  theorem;  geometric  theory  of  hrst  order  partial 
differential  equations;  well-posed  problems;  elliptic  equations;  semigroups. 
Prerequisites:  Matbetnatics  334  and  336  or  consent  of  the  Department 

|anuary-April  (3-0) 


MATH  452  (IVz)  STOCHASTIC  PROCESSES 

Introduction  to  stochastic  processes,  Markov  chains,  Poisson  processes,  birth 
and  death  processes.  (Jaussian  processes.  Brownian  motion. 

Piere(|uisites:  .Statistics  3,50,  Mathematics  330A  (or  336)  and  352 

January-April  (3-0) 


MATH  462  (IVz)  NUMBER  THEORY 

A selection  of  topics  w hich  may  include  compositions  and  partitions,  geome- 
try of  numbers,  rational  approximation,  distribution  of  primes,  order  of 
magnitude  of  arilhmetic  functions,  proofs  of  the  Prime  Number  Theorem 
and  of  Dii  ichlet’s  T heorem  on  primes  in  arithmetic  progressions,  continued 
fractions. 

Not  open  lo  sludenis  who  have  credii  f or  Mathemalics  460.  Mathematics  362 
and  462  together  form  the  equivalent  of  .Malhemalii  s 460. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  362  and  B-  01  higher  in  Mathematics  201  and 
consent  of  the  instructor 

Januarv-.April  (3-0) 


MATH  465  (IVz)  INTRODUCTION  TO  TOPOLOGY 

Basic  concepts  of  point  set  topology. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  334  (which  may  be  taken  concurrently)  or  Math- 
emalics 330B  or  the  consent  of  the  Department 

September-December  (3-0) 


MATH  468  (^  Vz)  TOPICS  IN  GEOMETRY 

.Appropriate  topics  may  be  selected  from  among  the  following:  finite  Desar- 
guesian  spates;  symmelry  geometry;  polyhedra;  geometric  designs  and  tac- 
tical configurations;  axiomalics.  Since  the  same  topic  will  not  be  offered  in 
two  successive  years,  the  course  may  be  repeated  for  credii. 

Prerequisite:  Mathemalics  368.A  or  the  consent  of  the  Department 
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)anuary-April  (3-0) 

MATH  490  (1  ’/2  or  3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  MATHEMATICS 
Students  must  consult  the  Uepartrneni  before  registering.  1 his  course  may 
be  taken  more  than  once  in  clifTerent  hclds  with  permission  of  the  Cfiairman 
of  the  Department. 

MATH  491 A (I’/z)  TOPICS  IN  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS 

Through  this  course  the  Department  offers  advanced  topics  in  various  areas 
of  applied  mathematics.  Possible  topics  include  population  modeling,  sto- 
chastic processes,  discrete  optimization,  actuarial  mathematics,  calculus  of 
variations,  and  fluid  mechanics.  Information  on  the  topics  available  in  any 
given  year  will  be  available  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Department.  Entry  to 
this  course  will  be  restricted  to  third  or  fourth  year  students  who  meet  the 
prerequisite  specified  for  the  topic  to  be  offercef.  T his  course  may  be  taken 
more  than  once  in  different  topics  with  permission  of  the  CTiairman  of  the 
Department. 

Sepiember-December  (3-0) 

MATH  491B  (1’/2)  TOPICS  IN  PURE  MATHEMATICS 
Through  this  course  the  Department  offers  advanced  topics  in  various  areas 
of  pure  mathematics.  Possible  topics  include  advanced  complex  analysis, 
functional  analysis,  introduction  to  manifolds,  introduction  to  differential 
geometry,  and  mathematical  logic.  Information  on  the  topics  available  in  any 
given  year  will  be  available  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Department.  Entry  to 
this  course  will  be  restricted  to  third  or  fourth  year  students  who  meet  the 
prerequisite  specified  for  the  topic  to  be  offered.  This  course  may  be  taken 
more  than  once  in  different  topics  with  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department. 

January-April  (3-0) 

STATISTICS 

STAT  250  (formerly  one-half  of  253)  (1 V2)  INTRODUCTION  TO 

STATISTICS:  I 

Elementary  probability  theory;  random  variables,  disciete  and  continuous 
probability  distributions,  expectation;  joint  distributions;  linear  f unctions  of 
random  variables;  basic  principles  of  statistical  inference;  random  sampling; 
fx)int  estimates  and  their  standard  errors;  interval  estimation;  one- and  two- 
sample  problems;  an  introduction  to  hypothesis  testing,  probability  value. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  100  or  102 

September-December.  .Also  January-April  (3-0) 

STAT  251  (formerly  one-half  of  253)  (1 V2)  INTRODUCTION  TO 

STATISTICS:  II 

Hypothesis  testing;  sampling  distributions;  introduc  tion  to  analysis  of  vari- 
ance, regression  and  correlation;  analysis  of  contingency  tables;  tests  for 
goodness-of-fit;  nunparametric  methoefs. 

Prerequisite:  Statistics  250 

January-April  (3-0) 

STAT  350  (1  ’/2)  MATHEMATICAL  STATISTICS:  I 

Discrete  and  continuous  probability  models,  random  variables  and  their  dis- 
tributions, mathematical  expectation,  moment  generating  functions,  sums 
of  random  variables,  limit  theory,  anti  sampling  distributions.  Emphasis  on 
the  probability  thcrory  needed  for  Statistics  351. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  200  and  201;  Statistics  251 

No  i k:  Not  open  to  students  who  have  ciedit  for  Statistic  s 450 

Sept e n 1 be r- 1 )ecem ber  (3-0) 

STAT  351  (1'/2)  MATHEMATICAL  STATISTICS:  II 

Brief  introduction  to  decision  theory,  point  and  interval  estimation,  hypoth- 
esis testing,  regression  and  correlation,  analysis  of  variatic  e.  Emphasis  on  the 
mathematics  of  statistics. 

Prerequisite:  .Statistics  350 

NO  I t:  Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  Statistics  151 

January-April  (3-0) 

STAT  353  (1V2)  APPLIED  REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 
An  outline  of  linear  regression  theory  with  applications. 

Prerequisite:  Statistics  2.50  and  25 1 (or  253),  01  Mathematic  s 343  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instruc  tor 

Septembci -December  (3-0) 


STAT  354  (1V2)  SAMPLING  TECHNIQUES 

Principal  steps  in  planning  and  conducting  a sample  survey.  Sampling  tech- 
niques including  stratiheation,  systematic  sampling  and  multi-stage  sam- 
pling. Practical  survey  designs  with  illustrations.  Non-sampling  errors. 

Prerequisite:  Statistics  250  and  25 1 (or  253),  or  Mathematics  343  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor 

January-.April  (3-0) 

STAT  453  (1 V2)  THE  DESIGN  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  EXPERIMENTS 

•■\n  introduction  to  the  principles  of  experimental  design  and  the  techniques 
of  analysis  of  variance.  A discussion  of  experimental  error,  randomization, 
replication,  and  local  control.  Analysis  of  variance  is  developed  for  single- 
factor and  multi-factor  experiments.  T he  use  of  concomitant  observations. 
Multiple  comparisons  and  orthogonal  contrasts. 

Prerequisites:  Statistics  251  (or  253),  353  or  some  experience  (familiarity) 
with  experimentation 

September-December  (3-0) 

STAT  454  (1 V2)  TOPICS  IN  APPLIED  STATISTICS 

Possible  topics  include:  Multivariate  analysis,  multi-dimensional  scaling 
methods,  clustering  methods,  and  time  series  analvsis. 

Prerequisites:  Statistics  353  and  the  consent  of  the  instructor 

(Not  offered  1982-83)  January-April  (3-0) 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

MATHEMATICS 

T he  Department  of  Mathematics  offers  graduate  programs  leading  to  the 
degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science  in  Pure  Mathematics,  Ap- 
plied Mathematics  and  Statistics. 

Students  should  consult  the  Department  of  .Mathematics  concerning 
courses  offered  in  any  particular  year. 

MATH  500A  (1’/2)  TOPICS  FOR  TEACHERS:  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

MATH  500B  (IV2)  TOPICS  FOR  TEACHERS:  COMBINATORICS  AND 
GRAPH  THEORY 

MATH  500D  (IV2)  TOPICS  FOR  TEACHERS:  DISCRETE 

PROBABILITY  THEORY  AND  APPLICATIONS 

Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  Math.  350  or  352 

MATH  500E  (V/2)  TOPICS  FOR  TEACHERS:  FINITE  ALGEBRAIC 
SYSTEMS 

MATH  500F  (1 V2)  TOPICS  FOR  TEACHERS:  HEURISTICS 

MATH  500G  (1 V2)  TOPICS  FOR  TEACHERS:  NUMERICAL  METHODS 

Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  Math.  349  or  C^omputing  Science 

Except  by  permission  of  the  Dean  of  Graduate  Studies,  the  above  courses  are 
open  only  to  students  in  the  M.Ed.  (Mathematics)  program 

MATH  501 A (IV2)  APPLIED  STATISTICS 

An  introduction  to  statistical  methodology  with  particular  emphasis  on  basic 
statistical  principles,  criteria  for  the  selection  of  statistical  techniques,  appli- 
cation of  statistical  procedures. 

MATH  501 B (1'/2)  NUMERICAL  METHODS:  I 

Numerical  methods  using  the  computei  for  solving  mathematically  posed 
problems  which  cannot  be  solved  conveiiietiilv  with  exact  formulas. 

MATH  501 C (IV2)  SIMULATION 

Methods  of  studying  the  performance  of  systems  by  imitating  their  behav- 
iour and  an  examination  of  the  advantages,  pitfalls  and  application  of  simu- 
lation methods. 

MATH  501D  (1’/2)  OPTIMIZATION 

Methods  of  maximizing  and  minimizing  a function  including  linear  and 
non-linear  programming,  unconstrained  optimization,  dynamic  program- 
ming, and  a survey  of  available  computer  programs. 

MATH  501 E (IV2)  APPLIED  STOCHASTIC  PROCESSES 

An  examination  of  mathematical  structures  t>f  process  in  which  events  take 
place  in  time  or  space  according  to  probabilistic  laws. 
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MATH  501F  (1  Va)  PARTIAL  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS 
S|)<Tilu  partial  ilincicntial  ocpialioii.s  suih  as  ihc  l.aplacr,  (lilliision,  and 
wave  «|ualions,  are  sliidietl  as  models  lor  a wide  ratine  of  ap|)liailion  in  ( 
timmm  merhaiiirs,  fluid  incdianics.  theory  of  sound,  eledrostatics.  eit  . 

MATH  501 G (1  ’/a)  NUMERICAL  METHODS:  II 

Kurthcr  coverage  of  numerical  methods  for  prohlem  solving  with 
computers. 

MATH  501 H (1’/a)  MATHEMATICAL  MODELS 

I he  formulation,  analysis  and  interpretation  of  mathematit  al  models  of  se- 
lected scientihe  topics. 

MATH  510  (2-4)  ABSTRACT  ALGEBRA 

MATH  51 1 (2-4)  TOPICS  IN  MATRIX  THEORY  AND  LINEAR  ALGEBRA 

MATH  520  (2-4)  NUMBER  THEORY 

MATH  530  (2-4)  ANALYSIS 

MATH  531  (2-4)  FUNCTIONAL  ANALYSIS 

MATH  540  (2-4)  TOPOLOGY 


MATH  550  (2-4)  TOPICS  IN  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS 
MATH  551  (2-4)  DIFFERENTIAL  AND  INTEGRAL  EQUATIONS 
MATH  555  (2-4)  TOPICS  IN  PROBABILITY 
MATH  581  (2-4)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

Directed  studies  may  Ik’  available  in  the  areas  of  faculty  interest. 

MATH  585  (2-4)  SEMINAR 
MATH  599  (4-6)  MASTER'S  THESIS 

STATISTICS 

STAT  554  (2-4)  TIME  SERIES  ANALYSIS 
STAT  556  (2-4)  TOPICS  IN  STATISTICS 
STAT  557  (2-4)  SAMPLING  TECHNIQUES 

STAT  558  (2-4)  LINEAR  AND  NON-LINEAR  STATISTICAL  MODELS 
STAT  561  (2-4)  DECISION  THEORY  AND  STATISTICAL  INFERENCE 
STAT  562  (2-4)  DISTRIBUTION-FREE  AND  RANK-ORDER  STATISTICS 


CENTRE  FOR  PACIFIC  AND 
ORIENTAL  STUDIES 


Jan.  W.  Walls.  B.A.,  M..A.,  Ph.U.  (Indiana),  Associate  Professor. 

Thomas  K.  Shovama,  B.A.,  B.f^om.  (Brit.  CoL),  V'isiting  Professor.  (1982- 
83). 

James  A.  Boutilier,  B.A.  (Dalhousie),  M.A.  (McMaster),  Ph.D.  (London),  Ad- 
junct Associate  Professor  (1982-84). 

Hsin-i  Hsiao,  B.,A.  (Tunghai),  M.,A.,  Ph.U.  (Harvard),  Associate  Professor. 
Daniel  J.  Bryant,  B.A,  Ph.D.  (Brit.  Col.),  Assistant  Professor. 


Vuen-Kong  Woon,  B.A.,  M.,A.  (Hong  Kong),  Ph.D.  (Brit.  CoL),  Assistant 
Professor. 

Blake  M.  Young,  B.A.  (Alta.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Brit.  CoL),  Assistant  Professor. 
Yasuko  France,  B.A.  (Toyo),  M.Ed.  (Mass),  Visiting  Lecturer  (September 
1982-April  1983). 

Jean  Marchand,  B.A  (Sainte-Marie  Coll.),  M.A.  (Paris),  Visiting  Lecturer 
(1981-83). 


PACIFIC  STUDIES  PROGRAM 

The  Interdisciplinary  Pacific  Studies  Program,  approved  by  the  Senate  in 
February  1 969,  is  designed  at  present  to  provide  a concentration  in  the  area 
of  Pacific  Studies  to  be  used  for  both  general  education  and  professional 
purposes.  Its  initiation  stems  from  Canada’s  rapidly  developing  interest  in 
the  Pacific  area,  the  location  of  Victoria  in  relation  to  the  Pacific  and  a serious 
lack  of  knowledge  about  the  area. 

Students  interested  in  the  program  should  consult  the  Director,  as  soon  as 
possible  after  entering  the  University,  so  guidance  may  be  given  to  help  in 
course  selection  during  the  first  and  second  years. 

Program  Requirements  for  a B.A.  in  Pacific  Studies  are  as  follows; 

GENERAL 

First  and  second  years:  Pacific  Studies  200.  Students  are  also  encouraged 
to  take  Chinese  100,  200  or  Japanese  100,  200. 

Third  and  fourth  years:  9 units  of  upper  level  Pacific  Studies  courses 
which  must  be  chosen  from  31 1, 312, 319, 321, 412, 413, 4 14, 419, 42 1 . 490; 
and  6 units  selected  from  the  supporting  course  list  below,  or  courses  chosen 
in  consultation  with  the  Director. 

MAJOR 

First  and  second  years;  Pacific  Studies  200,  plus  3 more  units  selected 
from  Pacific  Studies  252,  Chinese  201,  Japanese  201,  Anthropology  326, 
327,  329.  The  Anthropology  courses  require  Anthropology  H)0  or  200  as 
prerequisites  but  Anthropology  200  may  be  taken  concurrently  with  a 300 
level  course.  Students  are  also  encouraged  to  take  Chinese  100, 200  or  [apa- 
nese  100,  200. 

Third  and  fourth  years:  15  units  of  upper  level  Pacific  Studies  courses 
which  must  include  Pacific  Studies  311,312  (may  be  replaced  bv  442).  319, 
321,  413,  414,  419,  421,  490;  and  9 units  selected  from  the  supporting 
course  list  below,  or  courses  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  Director. 

Supporting  course  list:  (Note:  specific  prerequisites  are  indicated,  but  some 
departments  have  general  prerequisites  for  upper  level  courses). 
Anthropology  326  (DA)  Ethnology  of  Oceania;  Micronesia  and  Polynesia 
Anthropology  327  (DA)  Ethnology  of  Oceania:  Australia  and  Melanesia 
Anthropology  329  (1  'A)  Ethnology  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Anthropology  418  (Sociology  4 1 8)  ( DA)  Social  Change 
(Prerequisite:  Anthropology  100  or  200) 

Anthropology  419  (Sociology  419)  (DA)  Modernization  and  Development 


Biology  310  (3)  Elements  of  Oceanography 
Chinese  201  (DA)  Aspects  of  Chinese  Culture 

Chinese  300  (3)  Advanced  Modern  Chinese  (Prerequisite:  Chinese  200) 
Chinese  302  (3)  Introduction  to  Chinese  Literature,  in  Translation 
Chinese  303A  (DA)  Topics  in  Chinese  Thought:  Legalism 
Chinese  303B  (DA)  Topics  in  Chinese  Thought:  Confucianism 
C.hinese  304 A (DA)  Topics  in  Chinese  Thought:  Taoism 
Chinese  304B  (DA)  Topics  in  Chinese  Thought:  Buddhism 
(ihinese  410  (3)  Readings  in  Cihinese  Literature  (Prerequisite:  Chinese  300) 
Ficonomics  320  (DA)  Economic  Development 

(Prerequisite:  Economics  201-202) 

Economics  323  (3)  Comparative  Economic  Systems 
(Prerequisite;  Economics  201/202) 

Economics  405  (3)  International  Economics 

(Prerequisite:  Economics  201/202) 

Economics  420  ( I 'A)  Theory  of  Economic  Development 
(Prerequisite:  Economics  201/202) 

English  439  (3)  Commonwealth  Literature 

(ieography  347  (3)  Geography  of  Economics  and  Cultural  Change 

Geography  364  (DA)  Geography  of  Traditional  China 

Geography  365  (1  'A)  Geography  of  Modern  China 

(ieography  463  (3)  Geography  of  Southeast  Asia 

Geography  465  (3)  Geography  of  Japan 

History  in  Art  231  (3)  The  Great  Cultures  of  Asia 

History  in  Art  371  (DA)  Early  Chinese  .Art 

History  in  Art  372  (DA)  Later  Chinese  Art 

History  in  .Urt  373  (DA)  Early  Japanese  Art  and  Architecture 

History  in  Art  374  (DA)  Later  Japanese  Art  and  Architecture 

History  in  Art  470  (3)  Special  Studies  in  Far  Eastern  Art 

History  in  Art  475  (1  (A  or  3)  The  Art  and  Architecture  of  Southeast  Asia 

Japanese  201  (DA)  Aspects  of  Japanese  Culture 

Japanese  300  (3)  Advanced  Modern  Japanese  (Prerequisite:  Japanese  200  or 
its  equivalent) 

(apaticse  302  (1  'A)  Japanese  Literature  in  Translation:  From  Earliest  Times 
to  1867 

Japanese  303  ( 1 'A)  Modern  Japanese  Literature  in  Translation:  From  1868 
to  the  Present  Day 
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Japanese  400  (3)  Readings  in  Modern  Japanese  Prose 
Linguistics  360  (3)  General  Linguistics 
Linguistics  361  (3)  Anthropological  Linguistics 

(Prerequisite;  Anthropology  100) 

Linguistics  395  (1  '/a)  Sociolinguistics 

(Prerequisite:  previous  linguistics  course) 

Philosophy  287  (3)  Eastern  Philosophy 

Political  Science  312  (3)  Communist  Political  Systems 

Political  Science  315  (1 '/a)  Government  and  Politics  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

Political  Science  317  (3)  Politics  of  Developing  Nations 
Political  Science  445  (3)  Comparative  Foreign  Policy 
Russian  301  (1  >/a)  Aspects  of  Russian  Culture  (in  English) 

Sociology  418  (Anthropology  418)  (l‘/a)  Social  Change 

Sociology  419  (Anthropology  419)  (l‘/a)  Modernization  and  Development 

PROGRAM  IN  CHINESE  STUDIES 

GENERAL 

First  year:  Chinese  100 
Second  Year:  Chinese  200 

Third  and  Fourth  Years:  Chinese  300  plus  six  additional  units  of  courses 
numbered  300  or  above  related  to  China  and  chosen  in  consultation  with  the 
Centre.  Students  eligible  for  placement  in  Chinese  410  may  count  it  in  place 
of  Chinese  300  toward  their  General  program. 

Students  who  wish  to  proceed  to  the  B.  A.  degree  under  the  regulations  for 
the  General  Program  and  who  wish  to  study  Chinese  as  one  of  their  fields  of 
concentration  are  urged  to  consider  one  of  the  following  as  their  second 
field  of  concentration:  Geography,  History  in  Art,  Pacific  Studies,  Linguis- 
tics or  a second  modern  language. 

PROGRAM  IN  JAPANESE  STUDIES 

GENERAL 

First  Year:  Japanese  100 
Second  Year:  Japanese  200 

Third  and  Fourth  Years:  Japanese  300  plus  six  additional  units  of  courses 
numbered  300  or  above  related  to  Japan  and  chosen  in  consultation  with  the 
Centre. 

Students  who  wish  to  proceed  to  the  B.  A.  degree  under  the  regulations  for 
the  General  Program  and  who  wish  to  study  Japanese  as  one  of  their  fields  of 
concentration  are  urged  to  consider  one  of  the  following  as  their  second 
field  of  concentration:  Geography,  History,  Pacific  Studies,  Linguistics,  or  a 
second  modern  language. 

COURSES 

CHINESE 

Students  with  advanced  credit  from  secondary  schools  or  colleges,  or 
those  with  some  knowledge  of  Chinese  will  be  placed  at  an  appropriate  level. 

Chinese  language  instruction  with  University  credit  for  Chinese  1 00,  200, 
300,  and  410  is  also  available  at  East  China  Normal  University  in  Shanghai 
during  Summer  Studies.  Consult  the  Centre  for  details. 

CHIN  100  (3)  FIRST  YEAR  CHINESE 

Systematic  introduction  of  Mandarin  pronunciation  followed  by  elementary 
grammar  and  basic  vocabulary.  Students  will  learn  to  speak  ami  understand 
simple  sentences  and  to  read  and  write  about  five  hundred  Chinese  charac- 
ters in  bcjth  traditional  and  simplified  forms.  Note  that  Chinese  100  is  not 
open  to  students  who  have  a reading  knowledge  of  Chinese, 

J.W.  Walls  September-April  (3-1;  3-1) 

CHIN  200  (3)  SECOND  YEAR  CHINESE 

A sequel  to  Chinese  100.  More  advanced  grammar  and  idioms,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  an  additional  seven  hundred  Chinese  characters. 
Prerequisite:  Chinese  100  or  the  equivalent 

September-April  (3-1;  3-1) 

CHIN  201  (formerly  301)  (1  Va)  ASPECTS  OF  CHINESE  CULTURE 

A survey  of  the  development  of  outstanding  aspects  of  the  Han  Chinese  in- 
tellectual and  literary  tradition  from  earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  The 
emphasis  will  be  on  religious,  philosophical,  and  literary  traditions,  but  some 
reference  will  be  made  to  relevant  historical  and  social  background  and  to 
the  visual  arts,  particularly  painting.  Most  of  the  course  will  be  concerned 


with  the  pre-modern  period,  but  the  effects  of  modern  events  on  cultural  life 
will  be  dealt  with  in  a series  of  lectures  toward  the  end  of  the  term.  No  knowl- 
edge of  Chinese  is  required. 

Prerequisite:  None,  the  course  is  open  to  all  students 

January-April  (3-0) 

CHIN  300  (3)  ADVANCED  MODERN  CHINESE 

A sequel  to  Chinese  200.  Further  practice  in  conversation  together  with  the 
reading  and  translation  of  materials  in  modern  Chinese.  Introduction  of  ele- 
ments of  the  classical  language. 

Prerequisite:  Chinese  200  or  equivalent 

J.  Marchand  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

CHIN  302  (3)  INTRODUCTION  TO  CHINESE  LITERATURE, 

IN  TRANSLATION 

A survey  of  Chinese  literature  from  early  times  to  the  present  day.  T he  em- 
phasis will  be  on  poetry  and  fiction,  but  examples  of  drama  and  of  historical 
and  philosophical  prose  will  be  discussed  as  well.  While  the  course  will  be 
concerned  chiefly  with  the  literary  interest  of  the  works  to  be  discussed,  rel- 
evant social  and  historical  backgrounds  will  be  introduced  as  appropriate. 
Prerequisite:  None,  the  course  is  open  to  all  students 
Texts;  Cyril  Birch,  Anthology  of  Chinese  Literature,  Volumes  1 and  2;  Liu  Wu- 
chi  and  Irving  Lo,  Sunflower  Splendour;  David  Hawkes,  Story  of  the  Stone 
(Not  offered;  intend  to  offer  1984-85) 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

CHIN  303A  (formerly  one-half  of  303)  (1  Va)  TOPICS  IN  CHINESE 

THOUGHT:  LEGALISM 

An  analysis  of  selected  topics  in  Legalism,  with  emphasis  on  interpretation  of 
controversial  issues  in  Legalist  thought.  Among  the  areas  to  be  discussed 
are:  1)  the  role  of  Legalism  in  Chinese  history,  2)  current  official  interpreta- 
tion of  Legalism,  3)  Shang  Yang’s  New  Law,  4)  Shen  Pu-hai’s  Legalism  and 
Taoism,  5)  Han  Fei  Tzu’s  synthesis  of  early  Legalism,  6)  Legal  codes  in  im- 
perial China  — the  Confucianization  of  Legalism.  This  course  will  be  taught 
in  English  and  is  open  to  all  students. 

(Not  offered  1983-84,  intend  to  offer  1984-85) 

September-December  (3-0) 

CHIN  303B  (formerly  one-half  of  303)  (1  Va)  TOPICS  IN  CHINESE 

THOUGHT:  CONFUCIANISM 

An  analysis  of  selected  topics  in  Confucianism,  with  emphasis  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  controversial  issues  in  Confucian  thought.  Among  the  areas  to 
be  discussed  are:  1)  current  official  interpretations  of  Confucianism,  2)  the 
anti-Confucian  movement  during  the  May  Fourth  period,  3)  early  Confu- 
cianism vs.  state  Confucianism,  4)  the  cultivation  of  sagehood  in  neo-Confu- 
cianism, 5)  Confucianism  and  traditional  Chinese  political  culture,  6) 
contemporary  re-interpretation  of  Confucianism.  This  course  will  be  taught 
in  English  and  is  open  to  all  students. 

(Not  offered  1983-84;  intend  to  offer  1984-85) 

January-April  (3-0) 

CHIN  304A  (IVa)  TOPICS  IN  CHINESE  THOUGHT:  TAOISM 

An  analysis  of  selected  topics  in  Taoist  thought  and  its  influence  on  Chinese 
culture.  Among  the  areas  to  be  discussed  are:  1)  the  quest  for  immortality  in 
early  Taoism,  2)  Taoist  folk  religion,  3)  Taoist  monastic  life,  4)  Taoist  influ- 
ence on  literature  and  arts,  5)  Taoist  influence  on  political  culture.  This 
course  will  be  taught  in  English  and  is  open  to  all  students. 

H.  Hsiao  January-April  (3-0) 

CHIN  304B  (^V^)  TOPICS  IN  CHINESE  THOUGHT:  BUDDHISM 
An  analysis  of  selected  topics  in  the  Buddhist  conquest  of  China  and  the  Chi- 
nese transformation  of  Buddhism.  Among  the  areas  to  be  discussed  are:  1) 
the  introduction  of  foreign  Buddhism  in  terms  of  native  Taoist  concepts,  2) 
resistance  against  Buddhism  in  Confucian  gentry  circles  and  Buddhist 
counter-arguments,  3)  conflict  between  Buddhism  and  Taoism,  4)  the  tri- 
umph of  Buddhism  in  the  Sui  and  f’ang  dynasties,  5)  major  schools  of  Bud- 
dhism in  China,  6)  Buddhism  in  modern  China.  This  course  will  be  taught  in 
English  and  is  open  to  all  students. 

H.  Hsiao  September-December  (3-0) 

CHIN  410  (3)  READINGS  IN  CHINESE  LITERATURE 
Reading,  analysis,  and  discussion  of  selected  literary  works  in  Chinese. 
There  will  be  periodic  translation  assignments  and  one  essay  during  the 
year.  Regular  class  discussions  of  the  readings  will  provide  an  opportunity 
for  students  to  improve  their  competence  in  spoken  Mandarin.  T he  content 
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orChinfsc  410  will  vary  tiom  vrai  u>  year. 

1 Ills  tolirsc  mav  Ik-  take  n mot  c than  once  in  dillct  ent  topics  with  the  permis- 
sion ol  the  Director  ol  the  Centre,  np  to  a maximum  of  h units. 
Frcrec)uisite:  Chinese  300,  or  the  ec|uivaletit,  or  permission  of  the  Director 
of  the  (ietitre 

H.  Hsiao  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

JAPANESE 

JAPA  100  (3)  FIRST  YEAR  JAPANESE 

First  introductory  course  in  the  Japanese  language.  Japanese  letters  will  be 
intrexluced  from  the  begintiing. 

fext:  Soga  and  Matsumoto,  FoundaUum  uf  Japanese  Language 

Septetnlrer-April  (3-1;  3-1) 

JAPA  200  (3)  SECOND  YEAR  JAPANESE 

Reading  and  writing  of  Japanese  script  (Katia  and  Kanji),  as  well  as  conversa- 
tional practice. 

Prerequisite:  Japanese  100  or  its  equivaletit 

Text;  Soga  and  Matsumoto,  Foundation  of  Japanese  Language 

September-April  (3-1;  3-1) 

JAPA  201  (formerly  301)  (1  'At)  ASPECTS  OF  JAPANESE  CULTURE 
A survey  of  cultural  developments  in  Japan  from  earliest  times  to  the  pre- 
sent. The  major  periods  ofjapanese  history  will  be  examined,  with  emphasis 
on  the  outstanding  cultural  innovations  of  each  epoch,  especially  in  the  areas 
of  literature,  drama,  philosophy  and  religion,  and  the  visual  arts.  Relevant 
social  backgrounds  will  also  be  considered.  Lectures  on  modern  Japan  will 
include  discussion  of  aspects  of  contemporary  society,  and  Japan’s  impor- 
tance in  the  world  community.  No  knowledge  ofjapanese  is  required. 
Prerequisite:  None,  the  course  is  open  to  all  students 

.September-December  (3-0) 

JAPA  300  (3)  ADVANCED  MODERN  JAPANESE 

A continuation  ofjapanese  200,  designed  to  broaden  the  student's  grasp  of 
the  grammar,  vocabulary,  and  writing  system  of  modern  Japanese.  Lectures 
will  include  further  practice  in  conversation,  together  with  reading  and 
translation  of  selected  materials. 

Prerequisite:  Japanese  200  or  its  equivalent 

Texts:  Sakade,  A Guide  to  Reading  and  Writing  Japanese,  Soga  and  Matsumoto, 
Foundations  of  Japanese  Language,  Hibbett  and  Itasaka,  AfoJera  Japanese:  A Ba- 
sic Reader 

September-April  (3-1;  3-1) 

JAPA  302  (1  Va)  JAPANESE  LITERATURE  IN  TRANSLATION:  FROM 
EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  1867 

A survey,  through  material  in  English  translation,  of  Japanese  literature 
from  its  earliest  beginnings  to  the  eve  of  the  Meiji  Restoration.  Prose,  poetry, 
and  drama,  with  selected  readings  from  each  of  these  literary  forms,  will  be 
discussed.  Where  appropriate,  relevant  social  and  historical  backgrounds 
will  be  examined. 

Prerequisite:  None,  the  course  is  open  to  all  students 
Texts  and  prescribed  reading:  To  be  announced 
(This  course  will  alternate  with  Japanese  303) 

January-April  (3-0) 

JAPA  303  (1  Va)  MODERN  JAPANESE  LITERATURE  IN 

TRANSLATION:  FROM  1868  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY 
A survey,  through  selected  English  translations,  ofjapanese  literature  since 
the  Meiji  Restoration.  During  this  period  Japan  has  been  in  constant  contact 
with  the  outside  world.  Dramatic  changes  have  taken  place  under  Western 
influence,  yet  much  that  is  uniquely  Japanese  remains.  The  course  will  con- 
sider both  the  traditional  and  the  modern  elements  in  contemporary  Japa- 
nese literature. 

Prerequisite:  None,  the  course  is  open  to  all  students 

Texts  and  prescribed  reading:  To  be  announced 

(This  course  will  alternate  with  Japanese  302;  next  offered  1984-85) 

(Not  offered)  January-April  (3-0) 

JAPA  400  (3)  READINGS  IN  MODERN  JAPANESE  PROSE 
A graduated  series  of  readings  in  modern  Japanese,  designed  to  broaden 
the  students’  acquaintance  with  the  Japanese  writing  system,  expand  their 


working  vocabulary,  and  give  a (inner  grounding  to  I heir  genet  al  knowl- 
edge of  the  language. 

Prerequisite:  Japanese  300  or  equivalent 

Texts:  Sakade,  A Guide  to  Reading  and  Writing  Jajmnese  lliblx  il  and  llasaka. 
Modem  Japanese:  A Basic  Reader 

.Septemixrr-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

PACIFIC  STUDIES 

PACI  200  (formerly  300)  (3)  CULTURAL  CONTACT  AND  SOCIAL 
CHANGE  IN  THE  PACIFIC  REGION 
I his  is  an  interdisciplinary  course  serving  as  an  introduction  to  the  |x>litical, 
social  and  economic  development  of  the  Pacihe  Region  from  alxnit  1500  to 
the  present.  Using  selected  case  studies  as  illustrations,  it  depicts  the  causes, 
prcKesses  and  effects  of  contact  between  the  West  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Far  East,  Southeast  Asia  and  Oceania  on  the  other.  It  indudes  such  topics  as 
pre-war  cofonial  activities,  anticoloniaf  movements  and  decolonization  pro- 
cesses in  the  post-war  era  and  the  present  economic  and  political  relation- 
ships in  the  Pacihe  region;  trans-Pacihe  migrations;  ethnic  relations; 
modernization  atid  cultural  change  iti  the  Pacific  Region.  This  course  pro- 
vides an  insight  into  Canada’s  role  in  the  Pacihe  as  well  as  a key  to  under- 
standing peoples  of  Asian  and  Oceanic  origin  in  British  Columbia. 

Y.F.  Woon  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

PACI  252  (HIST  252)  (3)  INTRODUCTION  TO  CHINESE  AND 
JAPANESE  CIVILIZATIONS 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  traditional  civil- 
izations of  China  and  Japan.  Though  a survey  of  many  thousatids  of  years  in 
so  short  a space  in  time  must  of  necessity  be  selective,  the  course  will  consider 
topics  in  political,  social,  intellectual,  and  economic  history  of  the  two 
civilizations. 

Students  interested  in  this  course  may  also  be  interested  in  Chinese  20 1 , 302, 
303,  Japanese  201,  302. 

E.P.  Tsurumi  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

PACI  31 1 (formerly  41 1 /400)  (1  Yz)  INTRODUCTION  TO  BIBLIOGRAPHY 
AND  RESEARCH  METHODS  FOR  PACIFIC  STUDIES 

An  introduction  to  bibliography  and  research  methods  in  Pacihe  Studies. 
Attention  will  be  focused  on  the  location,  evaluation,  and  use  of  source  mate- 
rials in  Western  languages  concerning  China,  Japan  and  selected  countries 
of  Southeast  Asia.  Lectures  will  concentrate  on  the  introduction  of  funda- 
mental references  and  working  principles;  seminars  and  written  assign- 
ments will  aim  at  the  application  of  these  to  specihe  problems  or  disciplines 
of  interest  to  the  students  enrolled.  Insofar  as  possible,  seminar  and  written 
assignment  topics  will  be  chosen  with  the  regional  interest  of  the  student  in 
mind. 

Prerequisite:  Pacihe  Studies  200  (or  300);  preference  in  enrolment  given  to 
students  majoring  in  Pacihe  Studies  or  a closely  related  held 

September-December  (3-0) 

PACI  312  (I'/z)  MINORITY  PROBLEMS  AND  THE  STATE  IN  SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA 

Using  ethnic  relations  in  Southeast  Asian  societies  as  case  studies,  this  course 
questions  the  applicability  of  the  “melting  pot”  theory  to  developing  nations. 
It  looks  at  minority  problems  in  .Southeast  Asia  as  manifestations  of  power 
struggle  between  pressure  groups  and  authority. 

Prerequisite:  Pacihe  Studies  200  (or  300)  or  permission  of  the  instructor 
Y.F.  Woon  January-April  (3-0) 

PACI  319  (I’/z)  (formerly  one-half  of  320)  SOCIAL  STRUCTURE  AND 
SOCIAL  CHANGE  IN  CHINA 

This  course  attempts  to  provide  interpretations  for  the  “development  of  un- 
derdevelopment” of  China:  the  various  structural,  cultural  as  well  as  exter- 
nal barriers  obstructing  China’s  various  attempts  to  modernize  and 
industrialize  in  the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries.  It  also  examines  the 
counter-culture  of  China  in  the  form  of  secret  societies  and  peasant  move- 
metits  which  paved  the  way  for  the  triumph  of  Mao  in  1949. 

Prerequisites:  Pacihe  Studies  200  (or  300),  or  252,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor 

(Not  offered;  intend  to  offer  1984-85)  September-December  (3-0) 

PACI  321  (I'/z)  (formerly  one-half  of  330)  SOCIAL  STRUCTURE  AND 
SOCIAL  CHANGE  IN  JAPAN 

This  course  is  an  attempt  to  provide  an  understanding  of  the  Meiji  “miracle”. 
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It  discusses  the  preconditions  ol  development  as  well  as  the  effects  of  eco- 
nomic growth  on  the  various  aspects  of  the  Japanese  society  such  as  the  pol- 
ity, the  urban  and  rural  social  structure  and  thejapanese  family.  It  alsocleals 
with  the  problem  of  the  applicability  of  the  Meiji  model  to  development 
countries. 

Prerequisite:  Pacihc  Studies  200  (or  300),  or  252,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

Y.F.  Woon  .September-December  (3-0) 

PACl  412  (formerly  one-half  of  400)  (1  Va)  SEMINAR  IN  EAST  AND 

SOUTH-EAST  ASIAN  STUDIES 

A detailed  analysis  of  some  problems  in  East  and/or  Southeast  Asia.  Where 
appropriate,  attention  will  be  paid  to  Canada  s relationships  to  the  area.  Dt:- 
tails  of  topics  to  be  covered  can  be  obtained  from  the  Program  Director  prior 
to  registration. 

Prerequisite:  Pacihc  Studies  200  (or  300)  or  permission  of  the  instructor 
I.-D.  Pal  January-April  (3-0) 

PACl  41 3 (formerly  half  of  401 ) (1  Va)  TOPICS  IN  AUSTRALASIA  AND/OR 

PACIFIC  ISLAND  STUDIES 

An  intensive  study  of  selected  major  issues  and  topics  in  Australia  and/or  the 
Pacihc  Islands.  Students  should  consult  the  Director  for  details  of  the  topics 
to  be  covered. 

Prerequisite:  Pacihc  Studies  200  (or  300)  or  permission  of  instructor 

September-December  (3-0) 

PACl  414  (formerly  half  of  401)  (1  ’/a)  SEMINAR  IN  AUSTRALASIA  AND/ 

OR  PACIFIC  ISLAND  STUDIES 

A detailed  analysis  of  some  problems  in  Australasia  and/or  the  Pacihc  Is- 
lands. Where  appropriate,  attention  will  be  paid  to  Canada’s  relationships  to 
the  area.  Details  of  topics  to  be  covered  can  be  obtained  from  the  Director 
prior  to  registration. 

Prerequisite:  Pacihc  Studies  200  (or  300)  or  permission  of  instructor 
(Not  offered;  intend  to  offer  1984-85)  (3-0) 

PACl  415  (1  Va)  SEMINAR  ON  CANADA  AND  PACIFIC  ASIA 
A survey  course  on  Canada’s  economic  and  political  relationships  in  Pacihc 
Asia,  examining  the  evolving  patterns  of  and  prospects  for  trade  and  invest- 
ment flows,  technology  transfer,  development  aid,  resources  diplomacy,  and 
political,  security  ancl  defence  relationships. 

Prerequisite:  Pacihc  Studies  200  (or  300) 

T.K.  Shoyama  January-April  (3-0) 


to  approximately  200  A.D.  Major  themes  will  be  the  origins  of  Chinese  civil- 
ization, the  flowering  of  Chinese  philosophy  in  the  times  of  Confucius  and 
Lao-tzu,  the  formation  of  a unihed  Empire,  and  the  social  foundations  of  the 
Imperial  State. 

Prerequisites:  History  252  or  Chinese  201  or  permission  of  the  instructor 
(Not  offered;  intend  to  offer  1984-85)  (3-0) 

PACl  433B  (HIST  433B,  formerly  one-half  of  433)  (1  Vz)  PRE-MODERN 

CHINA 

The  development  of  Chinese  civilization  from  the  fall  of  the  Han  Empire  in 
the  third  century  A.D.,  through  the  reunihcation  of  China  under  the  Tang, 
to  the  Manchu  Conquest  o^ China  in  1644.  Major  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  political  and  social  dynamics  of  the  Imperial  State  and  to  the  cultural 
basis  of  Chinese  civilization. 

Prerequisites:  History  252  or  Chinese  201  or  permission  of  the  instructor 
(Not  offered;  intend  to  offer  1984-85)  (3-0) 

PACl  434A  (HIST  434A,  formerly  one-half  of  434)  (1  Vz)  MODERN  CHINA 

China’s  encounter  with  the  modern  West  from  the  seventeenth  century  to 
the  mid-twentieth  century.  Emphasis  on  the  collapse  of  the  traditional  order 
and  the  search  for  new  political,  social,  and  cultural  forms. 

Prerequisite:  None 

R.C.  Croizier  September-December  (3-0) 

PACl  434B  (HIST  434B,  formerly  one-half  of  434)  (1  Vz)  CHINA  IN 

REVOLUTION 

The  roots  of  Chinese  Communism,  its  rise  to  power,  and  the  development  of 
the  People’s  Republic  since  1949.  Attention  will  also  be  given  to  China’s  new 
role  in  international  politics. 

Prerequisite:  None 

R.C.  Croizier  January-April  (3-0) 

PACl  435  (HIST  435)  (IVz)  FEUDALISM  IN  JAPAN;  THE  WAY  OF  THE 
WARRIOR  FROM  THE  12TH  TO  THE  19TH  CENTURY 

A study  of  politics,  economics,  society  and  culture  in  medieval  and  To- 
kugawa  Japan  with  emphasis  upon  the  role  of  the  samurai  class. 

E.P.  Tsurumi  September-December  (3-0) 

PACl  436A  (HIST  436A,  formerly  one-half  of  436)  (1  Vz)  JAPAN’S 

MODERN  TRANSFORMATION:  FROM  FEUDAL  COUNTRY 
TO  NATION-STATE 


PACl  419  (1  Vz)  (formerly  one-half  of  320)  SEMINAR  ON  MODERN 

CHINESE  SOCIETY 

This  seminar  traces  the  various  attempts  by  China  to  modernize  since  1949. 
Students  are  expected  to  discuss  strategies,  problems  and  prospects  of  devel- 
opment from  the  First  Five  Years  Plan  to  the  present  Four  Modernizations 
Program  and  the  reactions  of  the  Chinese  people  to  such  attempts.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  discussion  of  the  disparities  between  the  principles 
and  actual  practices  of  the  “Chinese  model",  its  impact  on  the  various  aspects 
of  social  life  in  China  as  well  as  the  appeal  of  the  “Chinese  model”  of  develop- 
ment to  the  Third  World  countries. 

Prerequisite:  Pacific  Studies  319,  or  permission  of  the  instructor 
(This  course  will  alternate  with  Pacific  Studies  421) 

(Not  offered;  intend  to  offer  1984-85)  January-April  (3-0) 

PACl  421  (1  Vz)  (formerly  one-half  of  330)  SEMINAR  ON  MODERN 

JAPANESE  SOCIETY 

A case  study  of  the  socio-ptjlitical  aspect  of  Japan’s  emergence  as  an  industri- 
alized nation  in  the  post-war  period  and  the  prospects  of  further  develop- 
ment in  the  1980’s  in  view  of  the  world  energy  crisis,  environmental 
degradation  and  other  domestic  problems  as  well  as  the  rise  of  the  civic 
movement.  Students  are  expected  to  participate,  through  seminar  presenta- 
tions and  other  means,  in  the  discussion  of  modern  Japan  as  an  industrial 
society  as  well  as  the  degree  of  continuity  and  change  in  Japan’s  social  struc- 
ture and  prtxesses. 

Prerequisite:  Pacific  Studies  321,  or  permission  of  the  instructor 
(This  course  will  alternate  with  Pacific  Studies  4 19) 

Y.F.  Woon  January-April  (3-0) 

PACl  433A  (HIST  433A,  formerly  one-half  of  433)  (1  Vz)  ANCIENT  CHINA 
A study  of  the  rise  of  Chinese  civilization  and  Empire  from  the  earliest  times 


The  purpose  of  this  course  is,  through  a combination  of  lectures,  student 
presentations,  discussions  and  papers,  to  examine  some  of  the  problems 
which  occur  in  the  history  of  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  Japan. 

The  format  requires  student  participation  throughout  the  course.  Students 
are  required  to  make  class  presentations,  submit  one  short  analytical  paper 
and  do  one  long  research  paper  on  a topic  of  their  own  choice. 

Not  open  for  credit  to  students  who  have  credit  in  History  414 
Prerequisite;  None 

January-April  (3-0) 


PACl  436B  (HIST  436B,  formerly  one-half  of  436).  (1  Vz)  20TH  CENTURY 

JAPAN 

A study  of  modern  Japanese  society  and  culture  in  the  20th  century.  Special 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  influences  of  Westernization  and  industrializa- 
tion upon  traditional  modes  of  thought,  work,  every  day  life  and  creative 
endeavours.  Changes  in  family  life  in  the  cities  and  in  the  countryside  will  be 
examined. 

Not  open  for  credit  to  students  who  have  credit  in  History  414 
Prerequisite:  None 

(3-0) 


PACl  438  (HIST  438)  (1  Vz  or  3)  TOPICS  IN  EAST  ASIAN  HISTORY 
An  intensive  study  of  selected  aspects  of  East  Asian  history.  Students  are  ad- 
vised to  consult  the  Department  for  information  regarding  the  subjects  to  be 
considered. 

This  course  may  be  taken  for  credit  more  than  once  in  difterent  topics  with 
permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

Topic  for  1982-83:  Women  in  the  History  of  japan 

E.P.  Tsurumi  September-December  (3-0) 


Philou/ffhy,  Arts  atul  Snrtites  III 


PACI  439  (HIST  439)  (1  Vs  or  3)  SEMINAR  IN  EAST  ASIAN  HISTORY 
Sfl«te<l  topics  in  tasi  Asian  liislois.  Kniolincnt  limited,  t’l  units  in  ie«istta- 
tion  gisen  to  honours  aiul  major  students  in  histors.  hut  oilieis  mas  he  ad- 
mitted ss'ith  consent  ol  instructor.  .Studemts  are  ailsised  to  (oiisuli  the 
lK'[>artineiit  alrout  the  topics  to  he  consideied. 

1 his  course  mas  Ik‘  taketi  more  th.m  oiue  m dilterent  topic  s svith  pei  mission 
of  the  Chairman  ol  the  Department.  (-TO)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 

I'opic  lor  1982-83:  Seminar  in  Modern  Japanese  Histors 

lanuars-.April  (3-0) 

PACI  442  (formerly  460)  (GEOG  442)  (1  Vs)  GEOGRAPHY  OF  CHINA- 
TOWNS AND  CHINESE  MIGRATION 
This  seminar  studies  the  urban  oserseas  (.hinesecennmunities  in  the  Pacilic 
Rim  countries.  Major  topics  ol  discussion  will  include  niigi ation  theory,  coti- 
cepl  ol  culture  conllict,  assitnilatioti  and  acculturation,  urban  ethnicity, 
home  ens'ironment  ol  Chinese  eimgi  ants,  attitudes  and  policies  ol  host  soci- 
ety tosvarcis  Chinese  innnigrants  and  impiints  of  Chinese  culture  on  the  ur- 
ban landscape  of  the  receiving  country,  Ktnphasis  svill  Ik'  placed  on  the 
Chinese  migration  to  Canada  and  the  study  ol  the  ui  ban  probictns  ol  (,atia- 
dian  Chinatoss  ns. 


D.C.-V  |anuaty-Apiil  (3-0) 

PACI  447  (GEOG  447)  (1  Vs)  URBAN  PROBLEMS  OF  PACIFIC  RIM 

DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES 

I lie  course  examines  the  fundamental  dillerences  Ix-tween  urban  oi  gani/a- 
tion  in  developed  and  developing coutitries,  and  studies  the  political,  cultur- 
al and  socio-ecotioinic  conditions  under  which  uties  in  Pat  ilic  Rim 
developing  countries  are  growing. 

Prereciuisite:  Geography  349  (formerly  340  and  30."))  or  permission 
D.C.-V.  Ui  (3-0) 

PACI  490  (3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

This  will  iiorinally  involve  readings  and  a research  project  in  a particular 
area  of  Pacihe  Studies,  in  w hicli  the  student  is  c)ualihed.  The  individual  pro- 
graiti  of  studies  will  lx-  supervised  by  an  appropriate  fat  uity  tnemix-r  desig- 
nated by  the  Pacilit  Studies  Committee, 

1 his  course  may  lx-  taken  more  than  once  in  dilferent  topics  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Director  of  the  Centre,  up  to  a maxitnum  of  6 units. 
Prerecpiisite;  Pacilit  Studies  200  (or  300) 


DEPARTIVIENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY 


Rtxlger  G.  Beehler,  B..A.  (Man.),  B.Phil.  (0x1),  Ph  D (Cialgary).  .Assexiate 
Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department.  (On  study  leave,  July- 
December  1983.) 

HowardJ.N.  Horsbtirgh,  M.A.  (Glasgow),  B.Litt.  (0x1, ),  B Sc.  (Eton.)  (Lon- 
don), Professor  and  Graduate  .Adviser. 

Eike-Henner  W,  Kluge,  B.A.  (Calgary),  .A.M.,  Ph.D,  (Mich.),  Professor, 


GRADUATE  PROGRAM 

For  information  on  studies  leading  to  the  .M.A.  degree,  see  page  212,  for 
graduate  courses,  see  page  115. 

GENERAL,  MAJOR  AND  HONOURS  PROGRAMS 

General  — 9 units  in  courses  in  Philosophy  numbered  300  or  above  with  all 
prerequisites  satished. 

Major — 21  units  in  courses  in  Philosophy  comprising: 

(a)  either  Intrcxiuction  to  Philosophv  (Phil.  100)  or  History  of  Philosophy 
(Phil.  102) 

(b)  either  Applied  Logic:  1 (Phil.  201)  arid  Applied  l.ogic:  11  (Phil.  203)  or 
Theoretical  Logic  (Phil.  304-A  and  304B) 

(c)  Moral  Philosophy  (Phil.  302) 

(d)  citlierThe  Rationalists  (Phil.  306)  oi  The  Empiricists  and  Kant  (Phil.  310) 

(e)  Plato  (Phil.  421)  and  Aristotle  (Phil,  422) 

(f)  6 additional  units  in  philosophy  courses  iiunilx:red  300  or  higher. 
no  te:  Although  not  required,  students  are  encouraged  to  include  at  least 
one  of  the  following:  Existentialism  (Phil.  211),  Philosophy  of  Religion  (Phil. 
214),  Philosophy  of  Science  (Phil.  222  .A/B),  Aesthetics  (Phil,  242),  and  Medi- 
eval Philosophy  (Phil.  245). 

Honours  — 30  units  in  courses  in  Philosophy  comprising: 

(a)  either  Introduction  to  Philosophy  (Phil.  100)  or  History  of  Philosophy 
(Phil.  102) 

(b)  eir/ier  Applied  Logic:  1 (Phil.  201)  and  Applied  Logit  : 11  (Phil.  203)  or 
Theoretical  Logic  (Phil.  304A  and  304B) 

(c)  Moral  Philosophy  (Phil.  302) 

(d)  The  Rationalists  (Phil.  306) 

(e)  The  Empiricists  and  Kant  (Phil.  310) 

(f)  Plato  (Phil.  421)  and  Aristotle  (Phil.  422) 

(g)  12  additional  units  in  philosophy  of  which  at  least  6 must  be  in  courses 
numbered  300  or  higher, 

NO!  e:  To  obtain  a first  class  honours  degree  it  is  required  that  a student  have 
(1)  a graduating  average  of  6.50  or  higher,  (2)  at  least  a first  class  average  of 
6.50  in  all  credit  courses  taken  in  Philosophy,  and  (3)  at  least  a 7.00  average  in 
all  upper  level  courses  completed  in  fulfillment  ol  the  minimum  require- 
ment of  the  honours  program  in  philosophy.  Upon  completing  the  pro- 
gram, any  student  who  meets  requiiemenl  (1),  but  not  (2)  or  (3),  has  the 
option  of  graduating  with  a First  Glass  Major  degi  ee  instead  of  with  a Second 
Class  Honours  degree.  To  obtain  a Second  Class  Honours  dcgiee,  a student 
must  have  at  least  a 3.50  graduating  avei  age  and  have  at  least  a 5,00  avei  age 


Charles  G.  Morgan.  B.S.  (Memphis  St.).  M.S.,  Ph  D.  (Johns  Hopkins),  .M.Sc. 
(Alta.),  Professor. 

Kenneth  W.  Rankin,  M.A.,  Ph  D.  (Edin.),  Professor. 

Charles  B.  Daniels,  A.B.  (Chicago),  D.Phil.  (Oxf.),  Associate  Professor. 
Alan  R.  Drengson.  B.A.,  M.,A,  (Wash.),  Ph  D.  (Ore.),  Asstxiate  Professor. 
John  M.  Michelsen,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Wash.),  .Asstxiate  Professor. 

Monika  Langer.  B .A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Tor.),  .Assistant  Professor. 

in  all  credit  courses  taken  in  Philosophy. 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 

no  i e:  Courses  in  the  100  series  are  broader  in  scope  than  those  in  the  200 
series,  but  neither  type  should  present  any  difficulty  for  the  beginner.  Both 
types  are  recommended  for  students  in  any  program  yvhether  they  plan  to 
continue  in  Philosophy  or  not,  and  may  be  taken  in  any  year:  e.g.  courses  in  the 
200  series  may  betaken  in  the  first  as  well  as  in  later  years.  Other  courses  in  Philos- 
ophy may  be  taken  by  satisf  ying  the  listed  prerequisites  or  with  permission  of 
the  Instructor. 

Fuller  information  on  each  course  wilt  be  issued  by  the  Department.  This  will  in- 
clude the  reading  required  and  the  tuime  of  the  Instructor.  Students  are  advised  to  ask 
the  Department  for  copies  of  the  annual  Departmental  handbook  prior  to  registration. 
!\'ot  till  courses  will  be  offered  every  year.  To  meet  the  requirements  for  a Major  or 
Honours  program  in  the  minimum  number  of  years,  stiulenh  should  plan  accordingly. 

PHIL  100  (3)  INTRODUCTION  TO  PHILOSOPHY 

A beginner’s  investigation  of  questions  w hich  govern  attitudes  totvards  life 
such  as:  Can  the  unjust  man  be  happy?  Is  w hat  is  right  simply  a matter  of 
opinion?  Does  God  exist?  Is  anything  certainly  true? 

T he  course  will  include  a first-hand  study  of  major  philosophers,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  some  of  the  more  original  contributions  to  our  intellectual  heri- 
tage, But  the  over-riding  concern  is  to  teach  the  student  how  to  respond  in  a 
co-ordinated,  controlled,  and  critical  way  to  the  sorts  of  question  which  these 
philosophers  have  raised  or  provoked 

noi  e:  This  is  a multi-sectioned  course,  lypical  readings  are  from  such  texts 
as  Plato’s  Republu  . .Aristotle’s  Xicomachcan  Ethics,  Descartes’  Meditations,  Spi- 
noza’s Ethics.  Bet  keley ’s  Three  Dialogues  Between  Hylas  and  Philonous,  Hume’s 
Dialogues  Concerning  Natural  Religion,  Nietzsche’s  Beyond  Good  and  Evil,  Mill’s 
E.ssay  on  Liberty,  Ryle’s  Dilemmas,  and  mote  recent  writing.  But  problems, 
types  of  approach,  and  texts  vary  from  section  to  section. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

PHIL  102  (3)  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

This  course  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  historv  of  philosophical 
thought  in  the  West.  The  main  emphasis,  therefore,  will  be  on  a chronologi- 
cal discussion  of  the  philosophies  of  representative  figures,  and  on  tracing 
lines  of  develo[)ment.  .An  attempt  w ill  be  made  to  relate  the  various  positions 
to  the  social  and  cultural  elements  predominating  in  the  societies  of  the  var- 
ious thinkers. 

(Not  offered) 


September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


112  Philu\oph\.  Arts  and  Sriemes 


PHIL  201  (IV2)  APPLIED  LOGIC:  I 

The  course  is  priinarily  tonccrnctl  with  the  analysis  of  simple  atgiiiiieiit 
forms  in  natural  language.  Close  attention  is  paid  to  the  diffeieni  uses  ot 
language  in  an  at gumentative  context.  1 here  is  a treatment  of  elemental \ 
principles  of  inductive  logic,  decision  making,  syllogistic  reasoning,  and  iti- 
formal  fallacies. 

The  course  is  designed  as  a hrsl  course  in  logic  for  students  with  little  01  no 
symbolic  orientation;  it  may  be  taken  before  or  after  Philosophy  20,1.  Philos- 
ophy 304  is  recommetuled  for  science  students. 

Not  open  to  studetus  with  ci  edit  iti  Philosophy  202 
Text;  To  be  announced 

C.G. Morgan  .September-Decembei  (3-0) 

PHIL  203  (I'/a)  APPLIED  LOGIC:  II 

The  course  is  desigtied  to  teach  students  to  generate  deductiveb  valid  at  gii- 
mentsand  to  detect  invalid  argumetits.  C,oi  rect  inference  rules  lor  sentetitial 
argumetits  and  quantificational  arguments  are  identihed  and  treated  from  a 
purely  syntactical  point  of  view.  A rigorous  treatment  of  the  sematilic  theory 
for  sentential  logic  atid  quatitification  logic  is  also  presented. 

The  course  is  designed  as  a first  cour.se  in  logic  for  students  with  little  01  tio 
symbolic  orientation;  it  may  be  taken  before  or  after  Philosophy  20 1 Philos- 
ophy 304  is  recommended  for  science  students. 

Not  open  to  studetus  with  credit  in  Philosophy  202 
Text:  lb  be  announced 

C.G.  Morgan  Januarv-Apnl  (3-0) 

PHIL  211  (3)  EXISTENTIALISM 

A study  of  various  answers  to  the  central  question:  “How  can  the  indiv  idual 
realize  an  authentic  form  of  existence  in  a technological  society  dedicated  to 
the  ideals  of  comfort,  efficiency,  and  security?”  I'opics  discussed:  I'he  reality 
of  human  freedom  atid  choice;  the  encounter  with  Nothingness  and  the  Ab- 
surd; religious  faith  as  a supra-rational  response  to  the  anguish  and  meati- 
ingless  of  existence;  the  problem  of  alienation  in  modern  society;  the 
problem  of  reconciling  Existentialism’s  emphasis  on  the  individual  with 
Marxism’s  emphasis  on  the  collectivity  and  historical  necessity;  the  connec- 
tions between  philosophical  theory,  literature,  and  drama. 

Some  works  studied  in  recent  years  are:  Kierkegaard,  F.ilheHOr,  Fear  and 
Trembling;  Sartre,  Being  and  Nothingness  (selectiotis).  The  Wall  and  Othei  Stories, 
Selected  Plays;  Ciamus.  The  Myth  of  Sisyphus,  The  Outsider,  Selected  Plays;  Paulo 
Freire,  Pedagogy  of  the  Oppressed;  George  Novack  (ed.)  Existentialism  veisus 
Marxism:  Conflicting  Views  on  Humanism 

|.M.  Michelsen  September-Apt il  (3-0;  3-0) 

PHIL  214  (formerly  212)  (I'/a,  formerly  3)  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION 

A consideration  of  some  of  the  conclusions  that  have  emerged  frotn  a philo- 
stjphical  examinatioti  of  such  religious  questions  as:  the  existetue  of  God, 
survival  of  death,  the  problem  of  evil,  the  signiht  ance  of  religious  ignorance, 
etc.  Glass  discussion  will  be  much  emphasized. 

Texts:  lb  be  announced 

H.J.N.  florsburgh  September-Decembet  (3-0) 

PHIL  222A  (formerly  one-half  of  222)  (1 V2)  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SCIENCE;  I 

This  course  will  deal  with  philosophical  questions  raised  by  structural  and 
methodological  aspet  tsof  the  various  scietices.  Topics  may  iticludean  exatiii- 
nation  of  changing  conceptions  of  scientihe  methodology,  the  logical  struc- 
ture of  scietitific  laws  and  theories,  an  analysis  of  patterns  of  explanation, 
and  the  tiature  of  scientihe  confii  ination.  (L’tiavailable  for  credit  to  students 
with  credit  in  former  Philosoph>  221  and  Philosophy  223.) 

This  course  may  be  taketi  before  or  aftei  Philosophy  222B. 

Texts;  To  be  announced 

(Not  offered)  .Sepletnber-December  (3-0) 

PHIL  222B  (formerly  one-half  of  222)  (1  'A)  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SCIENCE:  II 

This  course  will  deal  with  social  atid  ethical  aspet  ts  ot  philosophy  of  science. 
Itipics  may  include  the  supposed  value  ticutrality  of  science,  the  ethics  of 
human  and  animal  expei  itnentalion,  the  social  ancl  ethic  al  responsibilities  of 
scientists,  community  control  of  scientihe  reseaich,  atid  the  soc  ial  clc'termi- 
nation  of  the  content  of  scietitific  theory.  (L'tiavailable  for  c reclil  to  students 
with  credit  in  fortiiei  Philosophy  221  and  Philosophy  223). 

This  course  may  Ire  taken  befoie  or  alter  Philosophy  222A 
Texts:  io  be  annouticed 

(Not  offered)  |atiuarv-April  (3-0) 


PHIL  232  (1 V2)  MORAL  PROBLEMS  OF  CONTEMPORARY  SOCIETY 
.\n  investigation  of  certain  moral  problems  which  might  be  called  scjcial 
problems  as  well.  Among  tlie  topics  that  tnay  be  discussed  are  abot  lion,  sui- 
( ide,  sexual  relations,  legal  paternalism,  censorship,  capital  punishment, 
,md  povei  ly.  Differing  mor.il  positions  c oncerning  these  matters  will  be  iden- 
lihecJ  and  their  justiheations  sought  out  ancl  cxamiiu'd. 

Texts:  lo  be  announced 

M.  l.anger  )aniiary-.April  (3-0) 

PHIL  233  {V/2)  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION 

A |jhilosophical  inquiry  into  education.  Among  the  questions  to  be  asked 
are:  What  are  we  seeking  to  do  in  educating  people?  What  sort  of  difference 
is  education  supposeef  lo  bring  about  in  individuals,  and  in  society?  How 
does  educating  persons  differ  from  iiitloc  innating  them?  Is  it  the  purpose  of 
education  to  qualify  people  for  emplovment?  Is  education  essenliallv  a cem- 
servative  force  in  society?  Does  11  c 01  nipt  or  liberate? 

Texts:  To  be  aiiiiounced 

(Not  offered)  September-December  (3-0) 

PHIL  235  (IV2)  VIOLENCE,  WAR,  AND  TERRORISM 

,^n  investigation  of  the  ethical  issues  attending  violent  political  protest  or 

revolt,  military  action  in  a nuclear  age,  and  terrorism  for  political  or  other 

ends. 

Texts:  To  be  announced 

H.).N,  florsburgh  January-April  (3-0) 

PHIL  238  (3)  PHILOSOPHY  IN  LITERATURE 

The  purpose  of  this  c:ourse  is  to  actquaint  the  student  with  various  philo- 
sophical theories  and  themes  as  these  find  expression  in  classical  anci  con- 
temporary literature.  In  some  years  the  course  may  be  devoted  to  an 
examination  of  a single  theme  as  it  emerges  in  distinct  periods  and  writings. 
Overall  emphasis  will  be  upon  the  study  of  philosophy  through  literature 
rather  than  upon  philosophy  as  one  aspect  caf  some  literary  genre,  epoch,  or 
masterpiece.  Reaclings  niav  range  over  the  literature  of  many  countries  and 
will  not  be  necessarily  confined  to  works  in  the  Western  tradition. 

M.  Danger  September- April  (3-0;  3-0) 

PHIL  242  (3)  AESTHETICS 

I his  course  is  an  introductory  examination  of  such  basic  philosophical  prob- 
lems of  aesthetic  s as.  What  is  a work  of  art?  Do  works  ctf  music  differ  from 
each  other  in  much  the  same  way  as  works  in  the  plastic  arts  differ  from  each 
other?  What  role,  if  any,  does  consideration  of  emotions  and  intentions  le- 
gitimately play  in  evaluation  of  a work  of  art?  How  docs  forgery  differ  from 
plagiarism?  Time  will  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  philosophical  prob- 
lems particular  to  each  major  art  fortn.  as  well  as  to  problems  arising  from 
comparison  between  these  art  forms. 

Texts;  Aristotle,  Poetics;  Tolstoy,  What  is  Art?  Hanslick.  The  Beautiful  in  Music; 
{.ombne  h,  .4rt  and  Illusion.  Goodman.  Language  of  Art 

G.B.  Daniels  Septeinber-Apnl  (3-0;  3-0) 

PHIL  245  (3)  MEDIEVAL  PHILOSOPHY 

1 he  pill  pose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  some  insight  into  the  efepth 
and  lie  hnessof  the  philosophical,  religious  and  political  thought  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  and  to  c ctnvev  to  him  an  appreciation  of  the  complexity  and  .sophis- 
tication of  medieval  intellectual  endeavour.  Since  Western  thought  was 
hc-avily  inHiienced  by  Islamic  philosophies  and  bv  mystical  speculations,  a 
spec  iai  section  of  tbe  i oui  se  will  be  devoted  to  the  philosophy  of  Islam  and  its 
impai  t on  the  West,  and  another  to  an  examination  of  medieval  mysticism 
lexis:  lo  be  announced 

L.-H.  W Kluge  Septeinbcr-Apnl  (3-0;  3-0) 

PHIL  269  (3)  THE  SELF,  SOCIETY  AND  CONTEMPORARY  CRITICAL 
THOUGHT 

An  introductoiv  philosophical  investigation  of  the  assumptions  behind,  and 
the  aiguments  .idvanced  by.  selected  conteinporai v writings  of  iiiHuence. 
I he  writings  c hosen  foi  examination  may  \ ary  from  year  to  year,  btit  in  each 
ca.se  will  address  f untlainental  questions  about  contemporary  social  life,  ancl 
the*  implications  of  that  lift'*  for  human  well-being.  1 he  majority  of  Writings 
will  be  clrawii  from  disc  iplines  other  than  philosophy,  and  one  example  of  a 
kind  ol  c|uestion  that  might  be  raisc-cl  bv  one  or  more  of  the  works  selec  ted  is: 
upon  what  does  .1  pel  sons  coiicepiion  ol  him-  01  herself depend,  ancl  how 
tar  is  this  i one e|)tii>n  sensime  to  the  way  other  persons  appreciate,  or  treat, 
him  or  het  ? 

(Not  offered) 


September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


All'  nitil  Stifnif'  II  I 


PHII  ?87  (31  I- AS  I hHN  PHll.OSOPHY 

\1I  miiiiilii.  loi  \ liirlv  'I  iIk  mm|<ii  |>liil<iM)|)lm  iindiiions  of  die  Kasi  Con- 
liiii.in.  I iniM  Hiiililliisi  Iiiil  I lii.ili'.  isMh  , (Iiiipji  ISIIIIS  made  liclmcti  K.asl- 
•111  .mil  Ui-iiii.  ,iliiliis.i|,lii.  , \miiii^  ihi  tiipii  s disi  iisscd  ■,rr  niajoi 
ciai  hmii-.  .iImmii  mwiH  11111,  dii  dniiK  . dii  uiiihril  m'II:  du’  iialmioi  ihc'tos 
11. Ii;  and  dir  1 n<lii  uav  10  Iim  \ii  rllin  1 mil  Ik  madr  10  illinlialc  dir  mctli- 
• Mls.il  |iliilii'...|i|ii  "MK  i li  n..  " nslii  'll  ilii  (iliiloMiphrrs  diiuissrd 
lr\is  kradiii«i  nil  liidi  lin  I,  n li  ilhitifi.  I hr  Aiiiilrili.  I hr  Upumihads.  and 
iidiris 

\k  DiriiKMiii  Sr|)irmlM‘i-April  (3-0;  3;0) 

PHIL  302  (3)  MOHAI  PHILOSOPHY 

\ Stud\  III  dir  diriii  V and  piai  m r nl  dir  odiii  al  Iradilions  wlii<  h have  hail 
dir  ^11  aim  Iitllnriur  1)11  du  iiniK  iiipoiarv  wiirld 
I r\is.  Ill  1)1  anniiiiiu i".l 

II  |.N  lll•l^llllu■ll  SrpiriMl)i,-i-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

PHIL  304A  (lormerly  one-half  of  304)  (1  Vs)  THEORETICAL  LOGIC:  I 
I hr  loiii  ir  II  |)i  mianh  lonn  i in  d i\idi  a iKMimcnl  and  iusiifltalion  of  pro- 
piisilioii.il  lii^ii  tmin  .i  lliroirlii  .il  pniiil  iil  \ir\s.  Ideal  tornial  languages  will 
t>r  dcM-lopt  d,  and  dim  irlalionsliip  in  ii.ilural  languages  will  be  distussed. 
Suii.iiiu  ind  srin.iniii  iheulirs  will  be  lonnalized  for  die  analysis  of  coni- 
pirs  dediii  ini-  aignineiils  I br  ni<  l,i-dieor\  ol  propositional  logic,  relaling 
die  suii.nin  ibrniR  - and  du  senianlic  ibeones,  will  be  developed  in  detail, 
lopirs  III  In-  loini.ilK  iii  ..led  nuliide  roiisistem  v,  ( ornpac tncss,  soundness, 
ronipleieness  and  Intel  polalion 

Die  I Dll  I'M  Is  drsigiird  as  a brsi  . oni  si  in  logic  tor  sliideiits  with  a symliolic 
orientaiion.  it  in.ii  .ilso  be  lakeri  .is  a Itn  dier  course  in  logic  following  Hhilos- 
oplu  ‘301  aiid'oi  303  I’bilosoplu  30'}  is  l ec  ommended  for  science  students. 
Not  open  fill  credii  to  siudcnts  »iib  ciedii  in  Philosophy  202 
Prerei|uisile'  None 

(Noi  offered)  Septeinber-Dec ember  (3-0) 

PHIL  304B  (formerly  one-half  of  304)  (1 V?)  THEORETICAL  LOGIC;  II 
I he  course  is  a i oniimiaiion  ol  Philosophy  304A  and  is  concerned  with  a 
tieatnient  and  |usiificaiioii  of  •|uaiiiihcational  logic  from  a theoretical  point 
of  view.  Ideal  foi  inal  language  s will  Ik-  developed,  and  their  relationship  to 
iiaiuial  langu.igcs  will  Ik-  clisi  ussed.  .Syntaclic  and  semantic  theories  will  be 
lormali7cd  loi  die  analvsis  ol  complex  rieduclive  arguments.  The  meta-thc- 
oiy  ol  pioposiiional  logic,  lel.iling  die  syiilactic  theories  and  the  semantic 
iheories,  will  be  dcM’loptcl  in  detail,  lopics  to  lie  formally  treated  include 
consisteiu ).  compacincss.  soundness,  completeness,  interpolation,  and  ele- 
mental v theors. 

Prerequisite;  Pliilosoplis  3()-IA  .ir  peiimssion  of  the  instructor 

(Not  olleredl  |anuary-.April  (3-0) 

PHIL  306  (3)  THE  RATIONAI  IST.S 

I he  inaiii  purpose  ol  i Ins  coin  sc  is  loalloid  the  stucient  an  in-depth  study  ol 
the  so-called  > ontmenial  ralionalisis''  fo  this  purpose,  the  pcisitions  of  rc- 
presentaiive  ligures  will  he  examined  in  some  detail  and  an  attempt  made  to 
relate  diem  lo  eai  h otliei  Full  emphasis  will  lie  placed  on  tracing  the  results 
to  the  rationalists'  precKcupaiion  w ilh  n prwn  necessary  truths  and  the  prin- 
ciple ol  siilhiieni  leasoii  cis-a-vis  then  ihcones  of  perception  and 
know  ledge 

Prerequisile:  Philosophv  100  oi  1 0*2.  or  permission  of  ihe  instructor 
lexis;  III  be  aimoLilic ed 

(Noi  ollcrcd)  Septembei-.April  (3-0;3-0) 

PHIL  310  (3)  THE  EMPIRICISTS  AND  ikANT 

in  die  hi  si  lei  in.  a siiiily  of  die  iiiajor  wniings  ol  l.ocke,  Berkeley  and  Hume, 
Willi  emphasis  on  melaplusics  and  epislenmlogy. 

During  the  second  lerm,  an  miensive  study  ol  Kanfs  epistemology  and 
nieiaphysics,  piiiuipallv  as  prest  nied  in  Thr  Crilitjue  of  Pure  Reason. 
Piercquisite  Philosophy  100,  102  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Not  open 
lo  studenis  widi  ctedii  m Philosophv  30«  or  400 

•\.k  Drengson  September- April  (3-0;3-0) 

PHIL  324  (3)  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORY 

Major  iheories  ol  hisiorv,  sm  h as  those  of  Flegel.  Marx,  Spengler,  Toynlvee, 
and  Niebnhi  will  In-  exainmed  as  well  as  questiems  relatetl  lo  the  concfuct  of 
historical  int|uirv.  In  .tddiiion.  .iiiention  will  be  devoted  to  contemporary 
theories  ol  hisiorv  dial  aiienipi  lo  explain  the  signiftt ance  and  direction  of 
the  20tb  centni  V. 


Preretpiisiie;  Philosophv  100  ol  I0'2,  oi  llisloiv  '.’'VI.  23(i.  '2  10.  oi  J I2.  oi 
permission  ol  the  insliudoi 
lexis  if)  be  announced 

(Nololfcied)  SeplemiMi  .\piil(3  ()  (0) 

PHIL  325  {1  Vz)  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY  I HOBBES 
AND  ROUSSEAU 

Whal,  according  lo  Hobbes,  .ire  die  needs  ol  human  iK  iiigs.-  I n w hal  kind  ol 
society  are  these  needs  best  provided  lori-  What  (m  lonli.isl)  is  koiisse.ms 
appreciation  ol  hum.in  needs  and  aspirationsi'  What,  ai  ( oiding  lo  e,u  li.  .iie 
the  causes  ol  social  instability  and  unlreedoiii  in  human  sofieiies'  How  fai 
can  political  institutions  and  political  activity  provide  die  good  soc  leiy'-  lo 
whal  extent  is  good  governnienl  dependent  upon  the  nioial  sensibilily  ol  du 
populalioni'  To  whal  exteni  is  dial  sensibilily.  and  die  wants  and  needs  ol 
persons,  a fiinclion  ol  the  kind  ol  scKiety  m which  ihev  live? 

Prerequisite:  A previous  couise  in  Philosophy,  or  Poliiical  Science  300.  oi 
permission  ol  the  instructor 

(Not  oflered)  |anu;ii y -.■\|)i il  (3-0) 

PHIL  327  (ly?)  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY:  II  — MARX 
How  does  .Marx  differ  from  those  before  him  in  bis  idenlihcaiion  ol  human 
needs?  What  in  particular  does  he  mean  by  alienalion'  as  the'  liiiinan  conch 
tion  before  socialism?  What  exactly  m our  society  condemns  human  iK  ings 
lo  this  condition?  Why  does  Marxjudge  human  political  lile  belore  sen  lalisni 
lo  be  a history  ol  corruption  and  illusion?  What  is  profound  and  whal  is  un- 
satisfactory in  Marx's  account  ol  social  change  and  the  relaiioii  of  die  lile  ol 
an  age  to  its  economic  institutions?  What  is  living  and  whal  is  dead  in  his 
prescription  for  transforming  the  world  (as  opposed  merely  to  iiilei  preling 
it)? 

Prerequisite:  A previous  course  in  Philosophy,  or  Poliiical  .Science  300.  oi 
permission  of  the  instructor 
Texts:  To  be  announced 

R.(i.  Beehler  |anuaiv-Apiil  (3-0) 

PHIL  328  (1  Vz)  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LAW 

Whal,  exactly,  is  law  - Hiw,-  ^ar,  for  example,  dex-s  a law's  being  a law  dcpeiid 
upon  there  Ijeing  a (iircat  • ■’  punishment  if  one  does  not  obey?  (Whal  dien 
distinguishes  a society  living  undei  law  from  a society  liv  ing  under  die  domi 
nation  of  an  alien  military  regime?)  Is  one  alway  s obligated  to  obey  die  law  ? 
Even  an  unjust  law?  Does  one  owe  a duty  of  obedience  to  a con  upl  govern 
iiient?  How  far  do  courts  determine  the  content  of  the  law?  .Should  the  l.iws 
enforce  morality?  Should  the  laws  protect  persons  from  themselves? 
Prerequisite:  Philosophy  100  or  102,  or  permission  ol  the  insii  in  ten 
texts:  To  be  announced 

(Not  offered)  January -.Apt  II  (3  0) 

PHIL  329  (1V2)  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY:  III  - 
CONTEMPORARY  WRITERS 

,A  critical  examination  of  a recent  contemporary  work,  to  be  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  its  iiiHuenceand  the  importance  of  the  questions  it  asks.  Fixamplesol 
the  kind  of  work  to  be  studied  are;  John  Rawls,  A Theory  of  Justuei  Robert 
Nozick,  Anarcfiy,  Stale  and  Utopia:  Brute  Ackerman,  Social Juiliir  in  the  Liberal 
State. 

Students  should  consult  the  departmental  handbook  for  mote  detailed  in- 
formation about  the  course  for  any  given  year. 

Prerequisite:  A previous  course  in  Philosophy,  or  Political  Science  300.  oi 
permission  of  the  instructor 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

PHIL  331  (V/i)  ISSUES  IN  BIOMEDICAL  ETHICS 

.An  investigation  into  the  various  ethical  problems  and  conc  erns  that  arise  m 
the  professional  medical  context.  Issues  such  as  the  nature  of  the  physician- 
patient  relationship,  informed  consent  and  right  to  know,  fetal  experimenis 
and  human  experiments  in  general,  euthanasia,  insanity-treatineni.  right  lo 
treatment,  etc.  will  be  discussed. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  not  lo  give  definitive  solutions  but  to  inculcate  an 
awareness  and  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  problems  involved 
Prerequisite:  A course  in  Philosophy  or  permission  of  the  insiiiiitc)i 
Texts:  To  be  announced 

E.H.W.  Kluge  januaiv  Apiil  (3-0) 

PHIL  332  (1  Vz)  PHILOSOPHY  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

An  inquiry  into  the  nature  ol  technology  and  its  value  and  relevance  to  the 
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human  condition.  The  conceptual  implications  of  tlie  technological  order  on 
personal  and  interpersonal  relationships  and  perceptions  will  be  explored. 
Examples  of  topics  to  be  addressed  are:  the  distinction  between  tools  and 
technology;  technological  development  and  values;  engineering  ethics  and 
the  ethics  of  technology  transfer;  technology  and  alienation;  the  domination 
of  human  life  by  technology;  the  mastery  of  technology;  appropriate  tech- 
nology; art  and  technology  ; compai  ative  analysis  of  different  philosophies 
of  technology. 

Prerequisites;  Philosophy  333  or  6 units  in  philosophy,  plus  third  and  fourth 
year  standing;  or  permission  of  instructor 

(To  alternate  with  Philosophy  333,  Philosophy  and  Environment) 

(Not  offered)  January- April  (3-0) 

PHIL  333  (1V2)  PHILOSOPHY  AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT 
A philosophical  investigation  of  the  moral  and  conceptual  dimensions  of  en- 
vironmental problems.  Different  philosophies  of  ‘man  and  nature’  will  be 
compared.  Some  of  the  topics  to  be  examined  are;  human  wants  and  human 
satisfactions;  nature  and  spiritual  values;  community;  human  obligations  to 
other  animals;  defining  quality  of  life. 

Prerequisite;  One  course  in  Philosophy,  or  permission  of  instructor 
Texts;  To  be  announced 

A.R.  Drengson  january-April  (3-0) 

PHIL  334  (3)  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LANGUAGE 

Is  a competent  theory  of  language  likely  to  advance  our  philosophic  under- 
standing of  philosophically  perplexing  concepts?  This  and  other  questions 
are  pursued  with  special  attention  to  such  matters  as;  whether  there  yet  ex- 
ists an  adequate  semantical  analysis  of  meaning  (Carnap);  whether  man  pos- 
sesses an  innate  genetic  endowment  with  which  alone  standard  linguistic 
competence  is  possible  (Chomsky);  whether  meaning  can  be  adequately  ac- 
counted for  in  terms  of  men’s  dispositions  to  respond  overtly  to  socially  ob- 
servable stimulations  (Quine);  whether  a satisfactory  theory  of  meaning 
needs  to  take  into  account  various  types  of  purpose  with  which  utterances 
are  made  (Austin). 

Prerequisites;  Philosophy  20I/203  or  304  (or  former  202),  or  permission  of 

the  instructor 

Texts:  To  be  announced 

(Not  offered)  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

PHIL  342A  (formerly  one-half  of  342)  (1  Va)  MINDS  AND  MACHINES:  I 
The  course  is  concerned  with  philosophical  problems  associated  with  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  one  can  build  a machine  which  thinks,  reasons, 
learns  from  experience,  understands  natural  language,  is  creative,  feels 
pain,  or  has  emotions.  Topics  may  include  mechanical  analogues  of  life  pro- 
cesses; the  debate  over  mechanisms,  organicism,  and  vitalism;  mechanical 
self-reproduction  and  evolution;  free  will  and  predictability. 

Prerequisite:  One  full-year  course  in  at  least  one  of  the  following  areas: 
Computing  science,  neurophysiology,  philosophy  or  psychology;  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor 
Texts:  To  be  announced 

C.G.  Morgan  September-December  (3-0) 

PHIL  342B  (formerly  one-half  of  342)  (1  'A)  MINDS  AND  MACHINES;  II 
The  course  is  a continuation  of  Philosophy  342A.  Topics  may  include:  the 
top-down  approach  to  artificial  intelligence  as  advocated  in  the  Turing  Test; 
the  analogical  argumetit  for  the  existence  of  other  minds  and  its  relation  to 
the  bottom-up  approach  to  artificial  intelligence;  mechanical  parallels  of  the 
mind-body  problem;  the  relationship  of  GddeTs  incompleteness  results  to 
the  possibility  of  mechanical  minds. 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  342A  or  permission  of  the  instructor 
Texts:  'To  Ije  announced 

C.G.  Morgan  january-April  (3-0) 

PHIL  348  (1-3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF 
PHILOSOPHY 

Under  the  supervision  of  a faculty  tnember  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Departtnent. 

Prerequisite:  6 units  in  Philosophy,  or  permission  of  the  instructor 

PHIL  379  (CLAS  379)  (formerly  one-half  of  207)  (1  Vj)  EARLY  GREEK 
HISTORICAL  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  THOUGHT 

A study  ol  the  transition  from  the  |>rescietitific,  mythical  w'orld  views  to  more 
scientific”  ways  of  explaitiitig  the  tiature  of  the  cosmos,  man’s  place  in  it,  and 
the  course  of  fiuttian  lust(.)t  y.  An  attenqjt  will  be  made  to  assess  the  intellectu- 


al and  social  significance  of  this  development  b)  placing  in  their  historical 
context  the  writings  of  the  philosophers  and  historians  frotn  the  early  6th 
Century  to  the  time  of  Socrates  and  the  sophists.  Some  attention  will  also  be 
given  to  the  literature  and  art  of  the  period. 

Texts:  To  be  announced 

(Not  offered)  September-December  (3-0) 

PHIL  403  (1  Va)  PHILOSOPHICAL  LOGIC 

The  primary  objective  is  to  determine  the  philosophical  limitations  of  classi- 
cal logic.  By  classical  logic  is  meant  bivalent  first  order  quantification  theory, 
together  with  the  usual  extensions  of  it  adequate  for  identity  theory  and  for- 
mal number  theory.  Among  the  questions  that  may  Ite  raised  are:  Is  there 
satisfactory  philosophical  motivation  for  quantum  logic  or  for  many-valued 
logic  generally?  Does  a good  theory  of  reference  counsel  the  rejection  of  bi- 
valence? Does  classical  first  order  logic  inhibit  a philosophical  understand- 
ing of  existence,  identity  and  predication? 

Prerequisites:  Philosophy  201/203  or  304  (or  former  202),  or  Mathematics 
332  or  333,  and  an  additional  3 units  of  Philosophy,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor 

(Not  offered)  September-December  (3-0) 

PHIL  405  (3)  19TH  CENTURY  PHILOSOPHY 

A main  emphasis  will  be  on  the  ptost-Kantian  development  in  German  phi- 
losophy: Fichte,  Hegel,  Schopenhauer,  Marx,  Nietzsche.  Some  attention 
may  also  be  given  to  the  developments  in  France  (e.g.  Comte),  Britain  (e.g. 
Mill,  Spencer,  Bradley),  and  America  (e.g.  Royce.  Peirce,  James).  The  con- 
tent of  the  course  may  vary  from  year  to  year,  and  the  student  should  consult 
the  annual  Departmental  handbook  for  a more  specific  description  of  the 
course  for  a given  year. 

Prerequisites:  9 units  of  philosophy,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Philos- 
ophy 306  and  310  are  both  recommended  as  background  for  the  course. 
Texts:  To  be  announced 

J. M.  Michelsen  September-April  (3-0;3-0) 

PHIL  408  (3)  CONTEMPORARY  EUROPEAN  PHILOSOPHY 

A study  of  one  or  more  of  the  major  developments  in  recent  European  phi- 
losophy, such  as  phenomenology,  hermeneutics,  structuralism,  and  critical 
theory  (the  Frankfurt  School).  Among  philosophers  whose  works  may  be 
selected  for  study  are:  Husserl,  Heidegger,  Sartre,  Merleau-Ponty,  Ricoeur, 
L^vi  Strauss,  Foucault,  Althusser,  Horkheimer,  Habermas,  and  Lukacs. 
The  focus  of  the  course  may  vary  from  year  to  year,  and  interested  students 
should  consult  the  departmental  handbook  for  more  detailed  information 
about  the  course  for  any  given  year. 

Prerequisite:  6 units  in  Philosophy,  or  permission  of  the  Instructor 
(Not  offered)  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

PHIL  414  (3)  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MIND 

A study  of  some  of  the  questions  about  mind  that  are  of  relevance  both  to 
philosophy  and  the  various  empirical  sciences  that  deal  with  man;  What  is  a 
person?  Is  he  two  things  — a body  and  a mind?  Can  he  exist  in  a disembodied 
state?  Is  his  intelligence  just  a capacity  for  adaptive  and  discriminative  be- 
haviour? Or  does  it  depend  upon  inner  and  private  mental  processes?  Is  in- 
trospective evidence  in  some  way  unscientific?  Are  mental  processes  just 
brain  processes?  Can  one  person  be  in  two  bodies  or  two  persons  in  the  same 
body? 

Prerequisites:  Philosophy  100  or  102,  Philosophy  306  or  310,  or  permission 
of  the  instructor 

Texts:  To  be  announced 

(Not  offered)  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

PHIL  416  (1 V2)  KNOWLEDGE  AND  CERTAINTY 

An  analysis  of  the  concepts  of  knowledge,  tertainty,  evidence,  confirmation, 
etc.  mainly  in  the  context  of  philosophical  scepticistr  about  our  knowledge 
of  the  external  world,  other  minds,  the  past,  and  the  future. 

Prerequisite;  6 units  of  Philosophy,  or  permission  of  the  instructor 

K. W.  Rankin  September-December  (3-0) 

PHIL  418  (1 V2)  THEORY  OF  PERCEPTION 

A study  of  philosophical  issues  that  pertain  Ixtth  to  the  psychology  of  percep- 
tion and  the  theory  of  knowledge.  The  respective  merits  of  realist,  represen- 
tationalist  and  phenomenalist  theories  ol  perception  will  come  under 
examination. 

Prerequisite.  6 units  in  Philosophy  or  pertuission  of  the  instructor 


Alt-  find  Snrum  //5 


K.W.  R.inkm  |anuary-A|>i  il  (,S-0) 

PHIL  421  (1'/s)  PLATO 

A slvuiy  ol  sonu*  (Ciui'al  pliilosophical  issues  in  Plains  inicidle  and  late  dia- 
Inmies.  riu-  lonlenl  ol  the  course  may  vai  v lioin  year  to  year,  and  the  stu- 
dent should  consult  the  annual  Departmental  handbook  lor  a more  spec  ilic 
description  ol  the  course  lot  a ){iven  year. 

Prerec|uisite:  9 units  ol  Philosophy.  Philosophy  379  and  {Classics  380  are  both 
recommended  as  background  for  the  course. 

].M,  Michelsen  September-December  (3-0) 

PHIL  422  (1 V2)  ARISTOTLE 

A study  of  a main  work  or  a central  problem  in  Aristotle’s  philosophy.  The 
content  of  the  course  may  vary  Iron)  year  to  year,  and  the  student  should 
consult  the  annual  Departmental  han<ll)ook  for  a more  specific  description 
of  the  course  for  a given  year. 

Prerequisite:  9 units  of  philosophy.  Philosophy  379  and  Classics  380  are  both 
recommended  as  background  for  the  course.  Although  Philosophy  421  is 
not  a prerequisite,  it  is  reccnnmcntled  that  students  intending  to  take  Philos- 
ophy 422  take  421  first. 

J.M.  Michelsen  January-April  (3-0) 

PHIL  432  (3)  METAPHYSICS 

An  enquiry  into  some  of  the  more  general  distinctions  upon  which  our  no- 
tion of  reality  depends.  The  course  may  vary  in  emphasis  from  year  to  year. 
Problems  for  investigation  will  include,  or  relate  to,  some  of  the  following: 
On  what  basis  do  we  distinguish  between  substance,  quality  and  relation?  Do 
any  of  the  categories  have  a more  privileged  type  of  being  than  the  rest? 
What  are  universals?  .Must  every  event  have  a cause?  What  sore  of  necessity  is 


causal  necessity?  What  distinguishes  an  action  Ironi  iiii  ie  liappeiiiiig?  Do 
human  agents  have  free  will?  What  distinguishes  lempoial  from  spatial  01 
der?  Why  is  our  language  tensed? 

Prerequisite:  li  units  ol  Philosophy  or  peniiissioii  ol  the  instriictoi 

C.B.  Daniels  Sepieml)er  A[)i  il  (3-0;  3-0) 

PHIL  448  (1-3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  PHILOSOPHICAL  TOPICS 
Under  the  supervision  of  a laculty  member  and  with  tlie  appioval  ol  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department. 

Prerequisite:  9 units  of  Philosophy,  or  permission  ol  the  instiuc  tor 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

For  information  of  the  Depart  nient’s  graduate  program  and  admission  re- 
quirements, consult  page  208. 

PHIL  500  (3)  PROBLEMS  IN  PHILOSOPHY 

PHIL  501T  (3)  HISTORY  AND  PHILOSOPHYOF  SCIENCE 
A study  of  some  turning  points  in  the  history  of  science  with  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  conceptual  issues  underlying  scientific  theory  and  practice. 
Prerequisite:  Open  only  to  teachers  enrolled  in  the  M.F)d.  Program 
Texts:  To  be  announced 

(Not  offered)  .Summer  Session  only 

PHIL  502  (3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 
PHIL  599  (9-15)  M.A.  THESIS 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICS 


John  T.  Weaver,  B..Sc.  (Bristol),  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Sask.),  Professor  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Department.  (On  study  leave,  january-june  1984.) 

Alan  Astbury,  B.Sc.,  Ph  D.  (Liverpool),  R.M,  Pearce  Professor  of  Physics. 
Reginald  M.  Clements,  B.A.Sc.,  M.A.Sc.,  (Brit.  Col.),  Ph.D.  (Sask.), 
Professor, 

John  L.  Climenhaga,  B..A.,  M.A.  (Sask).,  Ph.D.  (Mich.),  Part-time  Visiting 
Professor  (September  1982  - April  1983). 

Fred  1.  Cooperstock,  B.Sc.  (Man.),  Ph.D.  (Brown),  Professor. 

John  M.  Dewey,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Lonclon),  Professor.  (On  study  leave,  1983-84). 
Harry  W.  Dosso,  B.A.,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Brit.  Col.),  Professor. 

F.  David  A,  Hartwick,  B Eng.  (McGill),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Tor.),  Professor 
(Astronomy). 

Robert  E.  Horita,  B.A.Sc.,  M.A.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Brit.  Col.),  Professor.  (On  study 
leave,  1983-84). 

Grenville  R.  Mason,  B.A.Sc.,  (Brit.  Gol.),  M.Eng.  (McMaster),  Ph.D,  (Alta.), 
Professor. 

Norman  F.  Moody,  B.E.  (Sask.),  F.I.E.E.,  F.R.S.C.,  Adjunct  Professor  (1981- 
83). 

Howard  E.  Fetch,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.  (McMaster),  Ph.D.  (Brit.  Col.),  D.Sc.  (McMas- 
ter), F.R.S.C.,  Professor. 

Charles  E.  Picciotto,  A.B.,  .M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Calif.),  Professor. 

Lyle  P.  Robertson,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Brit.  Col.),  Professor. 

Colin  D.  Scarfe,  B.Sc.,  M..Sc.  (Brit,  Col.),  Ph.D.  (Camb.),  Professor 
(Astronomy). 

Sidney  van  den  Berg,  A.B.  (Princeton),  M.Sc.  (Ohio  St.),  Dr.  rer  Nat.  (Gottin- 
gen), F.R.S.C.,  Part-time  Adjunct  Prof^cssor  (1981-83). 

George  A.  Beer,  B.A.Sc.,  M.Sc.  (Brit.  Col.),  Ph.D.  (Sask.),  Associate 
Professor. 

Douglas  A.  Bryman,  B.S.  (Syracuse),  M.S.  (Rutgers),  Ph.D.  (Virginia  Poly. 

Inst,  and  St.  U.),  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  (1982-84). 

J.  Anthony  Burke.  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard),  Associate  Professor 
(Astronomy). 

PHYSICS  GRADUATE  PROGRAM 

For  information  on  studies  leading  to  the  M.Sc.  and  Ph.D.  degrees,  see 
page  212;  for  graduate  courses,  see  page  119. 

The  Department  participates  in  the  Co-operative  Education  Program  in 
the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  and  by  individual  arrangement  Physics  gra- 
duate students  may  participate  in  a Co-operative  Education  graduate  pro- 
gram as  described  in  the  F acuity  of  Graduate  Studies  section  of  this  Calendar 
(page  200). 

Further  information  may  lie  obtained  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Physics 
Department  Graduate  Gommittee. 


David  M.  Farmer,  B.Com.,  M.Sc.  (McGill).  Ph.D.  (Brit.  Col.),  Part-time  Ad- 
junct Associate  Professor  (September  1982  - August  1984). 

Gerhart  B.  Friedmann.  B.Sc.,  M.A.  (Madras),  Ph.D.  (Brit.  Gol.).  Associate 
Professor. 

Donald  E.  Lobb,  B E.,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Sask.).  Associate  Professor. 

Arthur  Olin,  B.Sc.  (McGill),  Ph.D.  (Harvard),  Adjunct  As,sociate  Professor 
(1981-83). 

Harbhajan  S,  Sandhu.  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.  (Panjab).  Ph.D.  (Brit.  Col.),  Associ- 
ate Professor. 

Harry  M.  Sullivan,  B.Sc.  (Queen’s).  B.Sc.,  (Carleton),  M.Sc.  (McGill).  Ph.D. 
(Sask.),  Associate  Professor. 

Jeremy  B.  Tatum.  B.Sc.  (Bristol).  Ph.D.  (London).  Associate  Professor 
(Astronomy). 

Arthur  Watton.  B.Sc.,  (Imp.  Coll.,  London),  Ph  D.  (McMaster),  Associate 
Professor. 

Chi-Shiang  Wu,  B.S.  (Nat.  Taiwan  L’.),  M.S.,  Ph.D.  (West.  Res.),  .Associate 
Professor. 

Ann  C.  Gower,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (Gamb.),  Adjunct  .Assistant  Professor  (1982- 
1984). 

John  C.  Pratt,  B.Sc.  (Sheffield),  Ph.D.  (London),  V'isiting  .Assistant  Professor 
(September  1982  - April  1983). 

ChristopherJ.  Pritchet,  B.Sc.  (Sask.),  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Tor.),  .Assistant  Professor. 
Don  A,  VandenBerg,  B.Sc.  (Lethbridge),  M.Sc.  (U.  of  Vic.).  Ph.D.  (A.N.U.), 
Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  (August  1981  - July  1984). 

John  Goudy,  C.D,  and  Bar,  B.A.  (U.  of  V'ic.),  Administrative  Officer. 
Roelant  J.  Hurkens,  B.Sc.  (Waterloo),  M.Sc.  (Tor.),  Coordinator,  Co-opera- 
tive Education  Program. 

Ken  Lee,  B.Sc.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Senior  Scientific  Assistant. 

Russell  M.  Robb,  B.Sc.  (Calgary),  Senior  Scientific  Assistant. 

Donald  E.  Stenton,  B.Sc.  (Brit.  Col. -Vic.  Coll.),  Senior  Laboratory 
Instructor. 

Alexander  Y.  Wong,  B.Sc.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Senior  Laboratory  Instructor. 

ENTRY  INTO  PHYSICS  AND  ASTRONOMY 
UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 

Algebra  12  or  Mathematics  12  is  required  for  entry  into  the  Physics  and 
Astronomy  undergraduate  programs;  Physics  11  and  12  are  expected,  al- 
though students  lacking  Physics  12  may  enter  the  programs  by  registering  in 
Physics  100.  Students  planning  to  take  the  Honours  programs  should  nor- 
mally also  have  completed  Chemistry  1 1 or  12.  Advanced  placement  is  avail- 
able for  students  with  high  standing  in  both  Algebra  12  or  Mathematics  12 
and  Physics  12. 
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PHYSICS  UNDERGRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

For  a B.Sc.  degree,  students  have  a choice  of  four  programs:  General,  Ma- 
jor, Honours  Physics  or  Honours  in  Physics  and  Mathematics.  For  a B.A. 
degree,  students  may  choose  the  General  Progam  in  Physics  for  one  of  their 
fields  of  concentration.  Students  should  note  that  by  the  proper  choice  of 
courses,  a Physics  program  may  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  an  Astronomy 
program. 

1.  Students  who  completed  Year  II  in  any  of  the  Department’s  pro- 
grams in  1982-83  or  earlier  will  proceed  according  to  the  following 
table  in  which,  for  each  Year,  the  academic  year  shown  in  brackets  is 
the  last  one  for  which  the  particular  selection  of  courses  will  apply. 

Honours  in  Physics 
and  Mathematics 

[Phys.  316/326]  or 
325/326 
Phys.  321A/B 
Phys.  413A/B 
Math.  325/326 
Math.  334/336 
Math.  -/338 
Math,  elective  ( 1 'A) 

Physics  electives  (3) 

[or  Phys.  325/217] 

Phys.  421 
Phys.  422 
Phys.  423/420 
Phys. 460 
Math.  445A/B 
Math,  electives  (3) 
Students  enrolling  in  a Physics  program  who  have  had  no  experience 
with  computer  programming  should  consider  taking  Computer  Sci- 
ence 110  as  a first-year  elective. 

Astronomy  200A/B  is  a recommended  elective  in  the  second  year. 
Students  who  obtained  credit  for  Physics  121  rather  than  101  omit 
the  courses  in  square  brackets. 

* If  Mathematics  110/210  were  deferred  to  second  year.  Mathematics  333A 
and  333C  must  be  deferred  to  fourth  year. 

t At  least  3 units  of  electives  are  to  be  chosen  from  Physics  411,415, 424, 425, 
426,  427  and  428.  Astronomy  courses  may  be  taken  as  additional  electives. 


Year 

General  and  Major 

Honours  Physics 

III. 

(1983-84) 

[Phvs.  316/317] 

[Phys.  316/317] 

Phys.  325/326 

Phys.  325/326 

Math.  330A/B 

Phys.  321A/B 

Math.  323A/B 

Phys.  413A/B 

or  325/326 

Math.  330A/B 
Math.  323A/B 
or  325/326 

IV. 

1984-85 

Phys.  413A/B 

Phys.  410/420 

Phys.  electives  (3) 

Phys.  421 
Phys.  423/422 
Phys.  429A/B 
Phys.  electives 
(7W)t 
Phys.  460 

2. 


Year 

I. 


II. 


III. 


Students  entering  the  first  year  of  a physics  program  in  1982-83  or 
subsequently  will  proceed  according  to  the  following  table.  In  Year  I 
students  will  start  their  program  with: 

’'Physics  120/220  or  “Physics  110/120  or  ‘"Physics  100/110. 

In  each  case  the  student  will  choose  subsequent  courses  indicated  by 
the  same  superscript. 

Honours  in  Physics 


General  and  Major 

Honours  Physics 

and  Mathematics 

’'Phys.  120/220 

’'Phys.  120/220 

’'Phys.  120/220 

“Phys.  110/120 

“Phys.  110/120 

“Phys.  110/120 

<=Phys.  100/110 

•^■Phys.  100/110 

•^Phys.  100/110 

Math.  100/101 

Math.  100/101 

Math.  100/101 

Chem.  100/102 

Chem.  100/102 

or  101/102 

or  101/102 

or  140/145 

or  140/145 

or  140/102 

or  140/102 
Math.  233A/233C* 

’'Phys.  216/217 

’'Phys.  216/217 

^Phvs.  216/217 

“Phys.  220/217 

“Phys.  220/217 

“Phys.  220/217 

^Phys.  120/220 

<=Phys.  120/220 

‘^^Phys.  120/220 

Phys.  214/215 

Phys.  214/215 

Phys.  214/215 

Math.  200/201 

Math.  200/201 

Math.  200/201 

Math.  233A/B 

Math.  333A/C* 

“Phys.  316 

“Phys.  316 

“Phys.  316 

•^Phys.  316/217 

‘^'■Phys.  316/217 

‘^Phys.  316/217 

Phys.  325/326 

Phys.  325/326 

Phys.  325/326* 

Math.  330A/B 

Phys.  321A/B 

Phys.  321A/B 

Math.  323A/B 

Phys.  4I3A/B 

Phys.  413A/B 

or  325/326 

Math.  330A/B 

Math.  325/326 

Math.  323A/B 

Math.  334/336 

or  325/326 

Math.  338 
Math,  elective  (I'/a) 

IV.  Phys.  413A/B  Phys.  422 

Phys.  electives  Phys.  410/420 

(3or4'A  Phys.  421 

Phys.  423 
Phys.  429A/B 
Phvs.  electives 
(7'A)t 


Phys.  422 
Phvs.  421 
Phys.  423/420 
Phys.  460 
Phys.  electives 
Math  445A/B 
Math,  electives  (3) 


Phys.  460 

Students  enrolling  in  a Physics  program  who  have  had  no  experience 
with  computer  programming  should  consider  taking  Computer  Sci- 
ence 110  as  a first-year  elective. 

Astronomy  200A/B  is  a recommended  elective  in  the  second  year. 

* Mathematics  233A/233C  may  be  deferred  to  the  second  year,  in  which  case 
Mathematics  333A  and  333C  must  be  deferred  to  the  fourth  year.  Physics 
325  may  be  deferred  to  the  fourth  year. 


t At  least  3 units  of  electives  are  to  be  chosen  from  Physics  4 1 1, 4 15,424, 425, 
426,  427  and  428.  Astronomy  courses  may  be  taken  as  additional  electives. 


GENERAL  AND  MAJOR  PROGRAMS 

Specified  Physics  courses  and  acceptable  electives  must  comprise  9 units  of 
third-  and  fourth-year  courses  in  the  General  program  and  15  units  in  the 
Major  program.  The  electives  are  normally  chosen  from  Physics  321A/B, 
410,  41 1, 415,  425,  426,  427,  428  and  Astronomy  courses.  In  the  Major  pro- 
gram, at  least  3 units  of  electives  must  be  chosen  from  these  Physics  courses. 
Physics  413A/B  may  be  taken  in  the  third  year.  Fourth  year  students  are  in- 
vited to  attend  Physics  460  (Seminar). 

Students  are  strongly  advised  to  take  Mathematics  233A/233B  (or  at  least 
233A),  in  addition  to  the  Mathematics  courses  specified  for  these  programs. 

HONOURS  PROGRAMS 

Admission  to  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  Honours  programs  re- 
quires the  permission  of  the  Department.  Students  in  the  Honours  pro- 
grams will  be  expected  to  maintain  at  least  second  class  standing.  The  class  of 
Honours  degree  will  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  grade  point  average 
calculated  using  the  best  30  units  of  upper  level  courses  specified  in  that  stu- 
dent’s Honours  program. 

Completion  of  the  Honours  programs  in  four  years  normally  requires  18 
units  of  credit  in  each  of  the  third  and  fourth  years;  however,  only  15  units 
are  required  in  the  third  year  of  the  Honours  Physics  program  if  Physics 
216/2 1 7 have  been  taken  in  the  second  year,  permitting  Physics  316/3 1 7 to  be 
omitted  in  the  third  year.  Honours  students  in  the  Co-operative  Education 
program  are  normally  required  to  obtain  credit  for  at  least  7'A  units  in  each 
academic  term,  or  15  units  in  two  successive  academic  terms  which  may  be 
separated  by  a work  term.  An  optional  ninth  academic  term  is  not  subject  to 
this  requirement. 

Admission  to  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  Honours  Program  in  Phys- 
ics and  Mathematics  requires  the  permission  of  both  the  Department  of 
Physics  and  the  Department  of  Mathematics.  The  class  of  the  Honours  de- 
gree of  a student  graduating  in  the  Honours  in  Physics  and  Mathematics 
Program  will  be  determinied  on  the  basis  of  the  grade  point  average  calculat- 
ed using  the  best  30  units  of  upper  level  courses  in  that  student’s  Honours 
program.  The  class  designated  will  be  First  Class  if  this  average  is  at  least  6.50 
and  Second  Class  if  this  average  is  at  least  3.50. 

In  the  Honours  Physics  and  Mathematics  program.  Physics  429A  and  429B 
are  included  with  the  above  Physics  courses  from  which  the  Physics  electives 
are  to  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  Physics  Department.  The  Math- 
matics  electives  are  to  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  Mathematics 
Department. 

PHYSICS  CO-OPERATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

The  Co-operative  Education  Program  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  is 
described  on  page  3 1 . 

The  Physics  Co-operative  Education  Program  is  a year  round  program 
which  includes,  in  addition  to  the  normal  Major  or  Honours  academic  pro- 
gram for  the  B.Sc.,  employment  in  jobs  related  to  Physics  or  Astronomy  in 
industry  or  government  for  at  least  four  scheduled  Work  I'erms  inter- 
spersed between  academic  terms.  1 his  employment  is  related  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  student’s  course  of  studies  and  individual  interest. 

To  qualify  for  entry  to  the  Physics  Co-op  program,  a student  must  be  en- 
rolled full  time,  be  proceeding  to  an  Honours  or  Major  degree  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics,  have  at  least  a 4.50  average,  and  at  least  a second  class  in 
each  physics  or  astronomy  course  taken.  To  remain  in  the  program,  a stu- 
dent must  be  enrolled  full  time  and  maintain  at  least  a second  class  average 
(3.50).  In  addition,  satisfactory  performance  in  each  Work  Perm  is  required. 
The  first  Work  Term  (following  first  year)  is  optional;  the  last  four  scheduled 
Work  Terms  are  required.  Students  who  choose  to  take  the  first  Work  I'erm 
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will  thus  coiiiplclf  a lotal  ol  tivi-  Work  In  ins.  Suacsskilly  roinpinni  Work 
I'crins  will  Ih’  rcTordnl  on  llu'  stiulnn’s  retold  and  transtript. 

A suidnu  wishing  lo  join  the  I’hysits  Co-op  promain  shouki  submit  an 
application  during  the  first  term  ol  the  first  year  at  L niversity.  Applitation 
fortns  arc  available  in  the  Department  of  Physics.  Decisions  on  the  applica- 
tiotis  arc  normally  tnade  early  in  January  al  ter  the  first  term  grades  are  avail- 
able. Applications  will  also  be  attepied  lioni  students  in  their  first  year  of 
studies  at  other  academic  institutions  (colleges  and  universities)  wishing  to 
transfer  to  the  University  ol  Victoria.  Applications  from  students  in  their 
second  year  of  studies  will  also  Ije  considered. 

Information  regarding  tlie  schedule  ol  courses  to  Ire  followed  in  the  Phys- 
ics (io-operativc  Education  Program  is  available  in  the  Department  ol 
Physics. 


Work  Term  fyanscrlpt  Entries 

When  a Work  lerin  is  completed  satisfactorily,  the  notation  (iOM  (com- 
plete) will  be  entered  oti  the  student's  academic  record  and  transcript,  to- 
gether with  one  of  the  following,  as  appropriate: 

PHYS  001  (0)  fio-op  Work  Term:  1 
PHYS  002  (0)  Co-op  Work  Perm:  II 
PHYS  003  (0)  Co-op  Work  lerin:  111 
PHYS  004  (0)  Co-op  Work  Term:  IV 
PHYS  005  (0)  Co-op  Work  lerin:  V 

PHYSICS  UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 

Where  Consent  of  the  Department  is  specified  as  a course  prerequisite, 
this  consent  must  be  obtained  from  the  Department  Chairman  or  his 
nominee. 

A student  may  obtain  a total  of  only  three  units  of  credit  from  the  set  of 
courses  Physics  100,  101,  102,  103,  110,  and  121,  with  the  exception  that  a 
student  with  credit  for  Physics  100  may  subsequently  obtain  credit  lor  Phys- 
ics 102  or  103  for  a total  of  4Vt  units. 

The  normal  prerequisites  for  second  year  Physics  courses  are  Mathemat- 
ics 100/101  and  either  Physics  120  or  Physics  1 10  (Physics  120  may  betaken 
concurrently  with  a first-term  second-year  Physics  course).  Students  who 
have  credit  for  Mathematics  1 00/ 1 0 1 and  a grade  of  at  least  B in  Physics  1 02 
may,  with  Departmental  consent,  be  admitted  to  second-year  Physics  courses 
for  which  they  lack  the  normal  physics  prerequisite. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  Physics  1 03,  a course  intended  for  students  who  wish 
to  increase  their  understanding  of  science  and  the  physical  world  as  part  of 
their  cultural  development.  It  is  not  intended  as  a prerequisite  for  further 
courses  in  Physics. 

Students  should  note  the  availability  of  Physics  3I0A. 

In  many  of  the  courses,  especially  those  beyond  first  year,  students  will  be 
given  short  lists  of  reference  books  that  are  helpf  ul  supplements  to  the  pre- 
scribed texts,  but  that  generally  do  not  have  to  be  bought  by  the  students. 
Students  may  generally  expect  weekly  problem  assignments  and  a number 
of  one-hour  tests  during  the  term. 

I PHYS  100  (IV2)  INTRODUCTORY  PHYSICS 

1 Kinematics  and  dynamics  of  motion  in  one  and  two  dimensions,  electrostat- 

i ics,  electric  currents,  magnetism.  Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  Physics 
101  or  102  or  120  or  121. 

I Prerequisites:  B.C.  Secondary  School  Physics  1 1 or  equivalent;  Mathematics 

i 100  (may  be  taken  concurrently) 

Text:  To  be  announced 

September-Decembei  (3-3) 

\ PHYS  102  (3)  GENERAL  PHYSICS 

I Mechanics,  heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  modern  physics. 

I This  course  will  meet  the  requirements  in  physics  of  students  in  the  life  sci- 

tences.  Section  1,  with  4 lectures  per  week,  is  for  students  who  have  not 
obtained  credit  for  B.C.  Secondary  School  Physics  1 1 or  equivalent.  Students 
intending  to  take  further  courses  in  Physics  are  strongly  recommended  to 
f take  Physics  100  or  110  rather  than  Physics  102  and  must  take  Mathematics 
I 100/101  rather  than  Mathematics  102. 

I Prerequisite:  B.C.  Secondary  School  Physics  11  (except  for  Section  I),  or 
equivalent;  Mathematics  102,  or  10(1/101  (or  130)  (may  be  taken 
concurrently) 

Text:  Hooper/Gwynne,  Physics  and  the  Physical  Perspective 

September-April  (3-3;  3-3) 


PHYS  103  (3)  A SURVEY  OF  PHYSICS 

A description  of  physical  principles  with  some  sclei  led  applii  alions  10  prob- 
lems in  our  modern  technological  society.  Ttiis  course  is  intended  lor  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  increase  their  understanding  of  science  and  the  physical 
world  as  pan  of  their  cultural  or  career  development, 
lexl:  Giancoli,  The  Ideas  of  Physics,  2nd  ed. 

.September-April  (3-3;  3-3) 


PHYS  110  (I’/a)  ELEMENTARY  PHYSICS 

Review  of  concepts  of  force,  work,  energy.  Periodic  motion.  Wave  motion, 
sound,  light.  Reflection  and  refraction  of  light.  Quantum  properties  of  radi- 
ation; atomic  and  nuclear  structure.  Introduction  to  special  relativity. 
Prerequisites:  B.G.  Secondary  School  Physics  12  or  equivalent  or  Physics 
100;  Mathematics  100  (may  be  taken  concurrently), 
lext:  lb  be  announced 

Septembcr-Dcccmber.  Also  January-April  (3-3) 

PHYS  120  (I'/z)  MECHANICS:  I 

Kinematics,  particle  dynamics,  curvilinear  motion,  momentum,  angular 
momentum,  energy. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  Physics  121  or  21 1 A 
Prerequisites:  Physics  1 10  (or  10 1),  or  at  least  a B standing  in  B.C.  Secondary 
School  Physics  12  and  Algebra  12  (or  Mathematics  12)  or  equivalent  courses; 
Mathematics  100  or  101  (either  may  be  taken  concurrently) 

Text:  lb  be  announced 

September-December.  Also  January-April  (3-3) 

PHYS  210  (IVa)  INTRODUCTORY  GEOPHYSICS 

Structure  of  the  earth,  plate  tectonics  and  seafloor  spreading.  Principles  of 
geomagnetism,  geoelectricity,  rock  magnetism,  gravity,  seismology,  geoch- 
ronology, heat  flow,  and  solar  terrestrial  relations. 

Prerequisites;  Physics  120  or  121  or  211  A,  Mathematics  200 
Text:  To  be  announced 

H.W.  Dosso  january-April(3-0) 


PHYS  214  (1 V2)  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO 

LABORATORY  ELECTRONICS 

Standard  laboratory  electronic  equipment,  circuit  properties  such  as  imped- 
ance and  resonance,  semi-conductor  devices  such  as  diodes  and  transistors, 
system  f unctions  such  as  feedback  and  switching. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  102  (or  101  or  I21)orany  two  of  Physics  100, 110,  120, 
220;  Mathematics  100  or  102.  It  is  suggested  that  students  take  Mathematics 
233 A or  151  (either  may  be  taken  concurrently) 

Text:  To  be  announced 


September-December  (0-6) 


PHYS  215  (1  Va)  WAVES  AND  INTRODUCTORY  MODERN  PHYSICS 
Wave  motion;  an  introduction  to  topics  in  modern  physics.  Not  open  to  stu- 
dents with  credit  in  Physics  212. 

Prerequisites;  Physics  IlOor  120(or  101  or  121);  Mathematics 200/201  (may 
be  taken  concurrently)  (or  230  or  231) 

Text:  Beiser,  Concepts  of  Modem  Physics,  2nd  ed. 

January-April  (3-3) 

PHYS  216  (1  Va)  INTRODUCTORY  ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM 
Electrostatics,  magnetostatics,  dielectrics,  magnetic  materials,  steady  cur- 
rents, Faraday’s  Law  of  Induction.  Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Phys- 
ics 212. 

Prerequisites;  Physics  llOor  120(or  121);  Mathematics  200/201  (may  be  tak- 
en concurrently)  (or  230  or  231) 

Text:  Arthur  S.  Kip,  Fundamentals  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  2nd  ed. 

September-December  (3-3) 

PHYS  217  (IVa)  INTRODUCTORY  THERMODYNAMICS 
Introduction  to  equilibrium  thermodynamics,  with  additional  treatment  of 
calorimetry  and  heat  transfer.  Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Physics 
213. 

Prerequisites;  Physics  IlOor  120(or  121);  Mathematics  200/201  (may  be  tak- 
en concurrently)  (or  230  or  23 1 ) 

Text:  To  be  announced 

January-April  (3-3) 
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PHYS  220  (1’/2)  MECHANICS:  II 

Relativistic  kinematics  and  dynamics.  Non-inertial  systems,  central  force 
motion,  harmonic  oscillator,  elementary  rigid  body  dynamics. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  Physics  or  21  IB 

Prerequisites:  Physics  120  (or  211A);  Mall.,  malics  lol  (may  be  taken 

concurrently) 

Text:  To  be  announced 

September-December.  Also  Ji.iiuary-April  (3-3) 


PHYS  290  (1-3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

This  course  is  intended  primarily  to  aid  students  transferring  from  other 
institutions  to  fit  into  the  Physics  programs.  Students  must  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  the  Department  before  registering. 


PHYS  31 OA  (formerly  one-half  of  310)  (1  Vz)  PHYSICS  AND 

TECHNOLOGY  OF  ENERGY 


An  introduction  to  the  physics  and  technology  of  producing,  distributing 
and  using  energy  from  various  sources.  Present  and  possible  future  energy 
systems  are  examined  with  respect  to  efficiency,  hazards  and  impact  on 
world  energy  reserves.  The  course  is  intended  for  students  in  the  humanities 
and  social  sciences,  as  well  as  the  natural  sciences,  and  may  be  taken  for  cred- 
it by  students  in  Physics  or  Astronomy  programs  as  an  elective  outside  these 
programs. 

Prerequisites:  15  units  of  university  level  credit,  including  3 units  of  Physics, 
or  permission  of  the  Department 
Text:  To  be  announced 


September-December  (3-0) 


PHYS  316  (I'/z)  ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM:  I 
Stationary  electric  and  magnetic  fields,  scalar  and  vector  potentials,  dielec- 
trics and  magnetic  materials,  steady  currents,  electromagnetic  induction. 
Not  open  to  students  w’ith  credit  in  Physics  2 16  or  322. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  220  (or  121  or211A/B);  Mathematics  200/201  (or  230 
or  231) 

Text:  To  be  announced 


September-December  (3-3) 


PHYS  317  (1 V2)  THERMODYNAMICS 

The  theory  and  applications  of  thermodynamics.  Not  open  to  students  with 
credit  in  Physics  213,  217,  or  313. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  121  or211A/B;  Mathematics  200/201  (or  230  or  231) 
Text:  Sears  and  Salinger,  Thermodynamics,  Kinetic  Theory  and  Statistical  Ther- 
modynamics, 3rd  ed. 

January-April  (3-3) 

PHYS  321 A (formerly  one-half  of  321)  (1 V2)  CLASSICAL 

MECHANICS:  I 

Topics  covered  include  oscillatory  motion,  under  a central  force,  dynamics 
of  a system  of  particles,  gravitational  potential  theory,  special  relativity. 
Prerequisites:  Physics  220  (or  121  or  211A/B);  Mathematics  330A  (or  303) 
and  323A  or  325  (the  mathematics  courses  may  be  taken  concurrently) 
Text:  Symon,  Mechanics,  3rd  ed. 

September-December  and  May-August  (3-0) 

PHYS  321 B (formerly  one-half  of  321 ) (1 V2)  CLASSICAL 

MECHANICS:  II 

Rigid  body  dynamics,  an  introduction  to  analytical  mechanics  including  La- 
grange’s and  Hamilton’s  equations,  theory  of  small  oscillations. 
Prerequisites:  Physics  321  A,  Mathematics  303  or  330B;  Mathematics  323B 
or  326  (the  mathematics  courses  may  be  taken  concurrently). 

Text:  Symon,  Mechanics,  3rd  ed. 

January-April  (3-0) 


PHYS  325(1’/2)  optics 

Reflection  and  refraction  at  plane  and  spherical  surfaces,  thin  lenses,  lens 
aberrations,  optical  instruments,  interference,  diffraction,  polarization.  Not 
open  to  students  with  credit  in  Physics  313  or  '1 12. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  220  (or  121  or211A/B);  Mathematics  200/201  (or  230 
or  231) 


Text:  Hecht-Zajac,  Optics 


G.B.  Friedmann 


PHYS  326  (1  Vz)  ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM:  II 

Transients  in  RCL  circuits,  transmission  lines,  displacemeni  current.  Max- 
well’s equations,  plane  electromagnetic  waves.  Not  open  to  students  with 
credit  in  Physics  322. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  214,  Physics  216  or  316;  Mathematics  330B,  Mathe- 
matics 323B  or  326  (all  the  mathematics  courses  may  be  taketi  concurrently) 

Text;  To  be  announced 

)anuary-April  and  Mav-August  (3-3) 

PHYS  410  (IVz)  TOPICS  IN  MATHEMATICAL  PHYSICS:  I 

Elementary  topics  in  functions  of  a complex  variable  applied  to  physical 
problems. 

Prerequisite;  Physics  220  (or  121  or  211A/B);  Mathematics  303  or  330B; 
Mathematics  323B  or  326. 

Text:  To  be  announced 

D.E.  Lobb  September-December  (3-0) 

PHYS  41 1 (1  Vz)  TIME  SERIES  ANALYSIS 

Continuous  and  discrete  Fourier  transforms,  convolution  and  correlation, 
autocorrelation,  spectral  density  estimation,  deconvolution,  linear  filtering, 
frequency  domain  and  two-dimensional  filtering.  Digital  data  processing 
and  computer  analysis  are  stressed. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  214;  Mathematics  330B,  Mathematics  323B  or  326 
Text:  To  be  announced 

September-December  (3-0) 

PHYS  413A  (formerly  one-half  of  413)  (^Vz)  MODERN  PHYSICS:  I — 

INTRODUCTION  TO 
QUANTUM  PHYSICS 

An  introduction  to  quantum  mechanics,  the  hydrogen  atom,  optical  spectra 
and  electronic  structures,  x-rays,  lasers. 

Prerequisites:  Either  (i)  Physics  2 1 5 and  cither  Physics  2 1 6 or  3 1 6 (the  latter  | 
may  be  taken  concurrently),  or  (ii)  Physics  212  and  either  Physics  213  ot  313; 
Mathematics  330A;  Mathematics  323A  or  325  (the  mathematics  courses  may 
be  taken  concurrently) 

Text:  Semat  and  Albright,  Introduction  to  Atomic  and  Nuclear  Physics,  5th 
ed. 

September-December  (3-3) 

PHYS  41 3B  (formerly  one-half  of  413)  (IVz)  MODERN  PHYSICS:  II 

Selected  applications  of  quantum  mechanics  to  molecular  physics,  statistical 
mechanics  and  solid  state  physics,  nuclear  physics,  fundamental  particles. 
Prerequisites:  Physics  413A;  Mathematics  330B:  Mathematics  323B  or  326  ' 
(the  mathematics  courses  may  be  taken  concurrently) 

Text:  Semat  and  Albright,  Introduction  to  Atomic  and  Nuclear  Physics,  5th 
ed. 

January-.-Xpril,  .Also  Max -.August  (3-3) 

PHYS  415  (1  Vz)  GENERAL  RELATIVITY  AND  COSMOLOGY 
Introduction  to  Einstein’s  theory  of  gravitation  and  its  experimental  verifi-  1 
cation.  Applications  within  the  realms  of  astrophx  sics  and  cosmology. 
Prerequisites:  Physics  32 IB;  Mathematics  330B;  or  consent  of  the 
Deparment 

F.I.  Cooperstock  September-December  (3-0) 

PHYS  420  (IVz)  TOPICS  IN  MATHEMATICAL  PHYSICS:  II 

Tensor  calculus  with  applications.  Integral  tiansforms  xvith  application  to 
boundary  value  problems,  generalized  functions  and  ('.reen's  f unctions,  and 
other  topics. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  4 10  or  equivalent:  Mathematics  1 10/210  or  232.  Pri- 
marily  for  Honours  students;  other  must  seek  Depai  tniental  advice  before  i 
registering  in  this  course  | 

Text:  To  be  announced  I 

D.E.  Lobb  |anuarv-,April  (3-0)  | 

PHYS  421  (1  Vz)  STATISTICAL  MECHANICS  ' 

Boltzmann,  Bose-Eittstein  and  Fermi-Dirac  statistics.  i 

Prerequisite:  Physics 217 or  317  (or  21 3or 313);  Physics 32 IB.  Physics  ! 13A;  j 
Mathematics  330B;  Mathematics  323B  or  326.  Primarilv  for  Honours  .stu-  ■ 
dents;  others  must  seek  Departmental  adxicc  before  registering  in  this 
course. 


September-December  (3-3) 


|;inuary-.April  (3-0) 


Arh  and  .SV/rmrj  //9 


PHYS  422  (1’/»)  ELECTROMAGNETIC  THEORY 

Polftilial  llifoiy.  MaxwcH  s c(niaiiims.  cU  i noiii.ixiu  lu  waws. 

Pmc-quisilfs;  I’lusiis  S2(i  (oi  .'122);  Mailu  inaliis  Malli<  iiiati<  ^ :V2;<H 

or  S2(>.  I’rimai  ily  tor  lloiioiiis  studctits;  oilu-rs  imisi  sci  k I)c|)airmciiial  ad- 
vice beldrc  rcKislcrin({  m lliis  iouim-. 

lexi:  Lorraiii  and  Ciorson.  tk(ti<)may{iielli  l ii  lds  and  Uavcs 

R.M.  Clenicnls  |anuai  \ April  Ct-O) 

PHYS  423  (1  ’/2)  QUANTUM  MECHANICS 

Opcraior  posuilatcs,  barrier  penelralion.  Iiarmoini  osi  lllatoi.  une-eleclnni 
atom,  angular  inonieimnn  operalors.  spin. 

Prerequisilcs;  Physics  .H2IH  and  IKIB;  Maihcin.uits  ‘tSOA;  Mathcinalics 
323Aor  325,  (the  inalhcinalits  courses  mar  la  laki  n loni  urieniK ).  Pi  iinar- 
ily  for  Honours  studenis;  olhers  inusi  seek  Depai  1 menial  aiKiie  lieloie  reg- 
istering in  this  course 

Text:  McGervey,  liuroduciion  to  .Modern  Physics 

Sepleiiiber-Dei  ember  (3-0) 

PHYS  424  (1  Va)  ATOMIC,  NUCLEAR  AND  PARTICLE  PHYSICS 
Topics  in  nuclear,  atomic,  and  particle  physics. 

Prerequisite;  Physics  423 
Text:  To  be  announced 

|aiiiiary-Api  il  (3-0) 

PHYS  425  (1  Vz)  ELECTRONICS 
Electronic  circuit  theory  with  applications. 

Prerequisites:  Physics214,  Physics  216  or  3 16  (or  322);  Mathematics  330B. 
Text:  Holt,  Electronic  Circuits,  Digital  and  Analog 

.Septemix’i -Dei  ember  (3-0) 

PHYS  426  (VA)  FLUID  MECHANICS 

Introduction  to  basic  theory  ol  flow,  kinematics  of  flow,  Naeiei-.Stokes  equa- 
tions. boundary  layers,  turbuleni  tfow.  introdiu  tion  to  lompressible  How. 
Prerequisites:  Physics  220  (or  121  oi  21 1 Bi:  Physics  2 1 7 or  3 17  loi  213  or 
313);  Mathematics  330B;  .Mathematics  323B  or  326  (Physics  317  and  the 
mathematics  courses  may  Ire  taken  concurrently) 

Text:  Li  and  Lam,  Principles  of  Fluid  Mecluinics 

January-April  (3-0) 

PHYS  427  (1  Vz)  GEOPHYSICS 

Physics  of  the  earth,  including  atmosphcrii  studies  and  extra-terrestrial 
effects.  Structure  and  com(rosition  of  the  earth,  clemenlarv  .seismology,  and 
geomagnetism. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  326  (or  322)  (may  be  taken  loncurrently);  Mathemat- 
ics 330B;  Mathematics  323B  or  326  (the  maihem.iiics  courses  may  be  taken 
I concurrently) 

Text;  Garland,  Introduction  to  Geophysics,  2nd  ed. 

Januai  y-April  (3-0) 

1 PHYS  428  (1  Vz)  INTRODUCTORY  SOLID  STATE  PHYSICS 

An  account  of  the  central  aspects  of  the  physics  of  solids  including  crystal 
! structure  and  symmetry;  thermal,  electrical,  magnetic,  elastic,  and  optical 
I properties  of  solids. 

1 Prerequisites:  Physics  326  (or  322);  Physics413A:  Mathematics  330B:  Math- 
I ematics  323B  or  326 

f Text:  Kittell,  Introduction  to  Solid  State  Ph\ui'‘ 

Januai  y-.Api  il  (3-0) 

I PHYS  429A  (formerly  one-half  of  429)  (1  Vz)  SENIOR  LABORATORY  AND 

[THEORY  OF  MEASUREMENT:  I 
Advanced  experiments.  Instruction  on  expel  imei  ial  techniques  and  theory 
of  measurement. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  4 1 3A 

Text:  One  of:  Barford,  Expenniental , Measurements:  Precision,  Error  and  Truth', 
Squires,  Practical  Physics',  Melissinus,  Experiments  in  Modem  PImics. 

I .September-December.  Also  Januarv-April  (0-6) 

\ PHYS  429B  (formerly  one-half  Of  429)  (1  ’/z)  SENIOR  LABORATORY  AND 
I THEORY  OF  MEASUREMENT:  II 

f Advanced  experiments  including  studeni  projci  Is.  Instruction  on  experi- 
I mental  techniques  and  theory  of  incasuieinenl. 


Preiequisiies:  Pliysics  429A,  422,  423,  and  Pliysii  s 42  1 (whith  may  lx-  taken 
coni  urrently).  Primarily  lor  Hononis  students;  olhers  must  seek  Depart- 
mental  advice  frefore  regislering  in  tins  ionise 

lext:  Any  one  of:  Barford,  Experimental  Measurements:  Pieitsion,  Error  and 
Truth',  .Squires,  Practical  f’/iywii;  Melissinus,  Experiments  in  Modem  Physics. 

|anuary-April  (0-6) 

PHYS  460  (0)  PHYSICS  SEMINAR 

Talks  by  studenis,  facility  and  outside  speakers. 

(Grading:  COM,  N or  K) 

.Seplember-April  (2-0;  2-0) 

PHYS  490  (1-3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

Studenis  must  obtain  the  consent  ol  the  Department  Irelore  regislering. 

PHYSICS  GRADUATE  COURSES 

Students  should  consult  the  Department  toncerning  the  courses  offered 
in  any  particular  year. 

PHYS  500  (3)  QUANTUM  MECHANICS 

PHYS  501  (3)  NUCLEAR  PHYSICS 

PHYS  502  (3)  ELECTROMAGNETIC  THEORY 

PHYS  503  (3)  THEORY  OF  RELATIVITY 

PHYS  504  (3)  ATOMIC  AND  MOLECULAR  SPECTROSCOPY 

PHYS  505  (3)  ADVANCED  CLASSICAL  MECHANICS 

PHYS  510  (3)  ADVANCED  METHODS  IN  MATHEMATICAL  PHYSICS 

PHYS  511  (3)  APPLIED  TOPICS  IN  NUCLEAR  PHYSICS 

PHYS  512  (3)  UPPER  ATMOSPHERE  PHYSICS 

PHYS  514  (3)  GAS  DYNAMICS 

PHYS  515  (3)  GEOMAGNETISM  AND  SOLAR-TERRESTRIAL 
RELATIONSHIPS 

PHYS  51 6A  (1  ’/z)  ACOUSTICS;  I 

PHYS  51 6B  (1’/z)  ACOUSTICS;  II 

PHYS  517  (3)  NUCLEAR  MAGNETIC  RESONANCE 

PHYS  518  (3)  PLASMA  PHYSICS 

PHYS  519  (3)  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  GEOPHYSICS 

PHYS  521  (3)  INTERMEDIATE  ENERGY  PHYSICS 

PHYS  560  (0)  SEMINAR 

PHYS  580  (1-3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

PHYS  599  (credit  to  be  determined  but  normally  in  this  Department  6 
units)  M.SC.  THESIS 

PHYS  600  (3)  ADVANCED  QUANTUM  MECHANICS 

PHYS  699  (credit  to  be  determined)  PH.D.  DISSERTATION 

The  thesis  or  dissertation  requirement  for  advaneed  degrees  (Physics  599  or 

699)  applies  to  all  students  in  the  Department,  both  Physics  and  Astronomy. 

ASTRONOMY  GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

For  information  on  studies  leading  to  the  M..Sc.  and  Ph.D.  degrees,  see 
page  212,  for  graduate  courses,  see  page  121. 

ASTRONOMY  UNDERGRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

Major  and  Honours  Astronomy  programs  are  offered  for  the  B.Sc.  de- 
gree. The  first  two  years  of  the  Major  and  Honours  .\stronomy  programs 
are  the  same  as  the  corresponding  Physics  programs,  with  the  addition  of 
Astronomy  200A/B.  Students  should  note  that  by  the  proper  choice  of 
courses,  an  Astronomy  program  may  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  a Physics 
program.  It  is  recommended  that  students  planning  a Major  in  Astronomy 
take  Chemistry  100/102  or  101/102  or  140/145  or  140/102.  In  the  third  and 
fourih  years  Astronomy  students  take  the  following  courses: 


i20  Phyiks,  Arts  and  Sciences 


Honours 
Asir.  303/304 
Asir.  400  or  402 
Astr.  403/404 
Astr.  429A/B 
Astr.  460 
(Phys.  316) 

Phys.  217  or  317 
Phys.  321A/B 
Phys.  325/326 
Phys.  410/420 
Phys.  413A/B 
Phys.  422  or  423 
Phys.  electives 
Math.  330A/B 
Math.  323A/B  or  325/326 

Students  wishing  to  enter  the  third  year  of  the  Major  or  Honours  program 
without  having  completed  Astronomy  200 A/B  will  normally  be  required  to 
take  Astronomy  200A/B  in  their  third  year.  Astronomy  303/304  should  then 
be  deferred  to  the  fourth  year.  Students  electing  to  take  Astronony  400  or 
402  in  the  third  year  may  then  defer  Astronomy  304  to  the  fourth  year.  Stu- 
dents who  have  not  obtained  credit  for  Physics  216  must  take  Physics  316  in 
their  third  year. 


MAJOR  PROGRAM 

Third  and  fourth  year  students  are  invited  to  attend  Astronomy  460,  As- 
tronomy Seminar. 

HONOURS  PROGRAM 

Admission  to  the  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  Honours  programs  re- 
quires the  permission  of  the  Department.  Students  in  the  Honours  pro- 
grams will  be  expected  to  maintain  at  least  second  class  standing.  The  class  of 
Honours  degree  will  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  grade  point  average 
calculated  using  the  best  30  units  of  upper  level  courses  specified  in  that  stu- 
dent's Honours  program. 

The  Honours  program  normally  consists  of  18  units  in  each  of  the  third 
and  fourth  years.  This  may  include  Astronomy  200A/B  in  the  third  year  if 
credit  has  not  been  obtained  for  this  course  in  the  second  year.  The  electives, 
chosen  in  consultation  with  the  Department,  are  normally  selected  from 
Physics  411,415,  421,  422,  423,  424,  425,  426,  427,  428. 

ASTRONOMY  UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 

Attention  is  drawn  to  Astronomy  120,  a course  intended  for  students  who 
wish  to  increase  their  understanding  of  astronomy  and  the  physical  world  as 
part  of  their  cultural  development.  It  is  not  intended  as  a prerequisite  for 
further  courses  in  Astronomy. 


structure  and  rotation  of  the  (lalaxy.  extein.il  galaxies  and  cosniology. 
Prerequisites:  Physics  120  (or  101  or  121);  M.ithc'inatu  s IlMldOl  (oi  l.fO) 
Text:  Smith/Jacobs,  lnliodiirloi\ Astionoms  and  AsInifiliysK  s 

|,uiuar\-.\pi  il  (3-3) 

ASTR  303  (1 V2)  INTRODUCTORY  EXTRAGALACTIC  ASTRONOMY 
The  distance  scale.  |jioperties  o(  galaxies,  observational  losmologv. 
Prerequisites:  .'\stionoinv  200.'\/B,  Phy  sii  s 2 1 Phvsics  2 16  or  3 1 6 (may  be 
taken  concui  rentiv),  Matheinatiis  303  or  330.A.  .Mathematics  323,\,  or  32a 
(the  mathematics  i ourses  may  be  taken  i oiu  uri eiitly ).  Ph\ sics  217  (or  3 1 7)  is 
desirable. 

Not  open  to  students  with  iredit  in  ,\strononiy  302  or  401  i 

Text:  Sciama,  Modern  (dismolofpi 

September-December  (3-0)  [ 

ASTR  304  (1 V2)  THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM  . 

Astronomy  of  the  sun,  the  planets  and  satellites,  meteors  and  comets,  includ- 
ing recent  results  from  space  exploration. 

Prerequisites;  Astronomy  200A/B,  Physics  215,  Physics  216  or  316;  Physics 
217  or  317  (may  be  taken  cone  uri  entiv).  Matliematics  303  or  330B;  .Math-  ^ 
ematics  323B,  or  326  (the  mathematic  s c oui  ses  may  be  taken  cone  urrentlyj  | 
Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  .Astionoim  301  01  401  | 

Text:  lb  be  announced  ; 

|aniiarv-Api il  (3-0)  j 

i 

ASTR  400  (1  Vz)  RADIO  ASTRONOMY  | 

1 he  detection  of  cosmic  radio  waves;  mechanisms  lor  production  of  radio 
noise;  the  sources  of  radicj  waves;  thecontrihiition  of  radio  astronomy  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  uni\  erse. 

Prerequisites:  Astronomv  200 A/B  or  the  consent  of  the  Department.  Plusics 
326  (or  322),  413B  (may  be  taken  concurrenth).  .Mathematics  303  or  330B; 
Mathematics  323B.  or  326 
Text:  To  be  announced 

|anuary-April  (3-0)  j 

i 

ASTR  402  (1 1/2)  DYNAMICAL  AND  GALACTIC  ASTRONOMY  | 

The  positions  and  motions  ol  the  stars,  the  two-  and  thtee-bociv  pioblems.  j 
precession,  perturbation  techniques,  galactic  lotation,  the  spiral  structure  ol  ( 
our  Galaxy.  This  course  may  not  be  taken  lot  c redit  if  credit  has  been  ob- 
tained for  Astronomv  300  in  1974  or  earliei. 

Prerequisites:  Astronomy  200 A/B  01  the  c onsent  ol  the  Departnieiit;  Physics 
321  A/B  (tnay  be  taken  concnri ently );  Mathematics  303  or  330B;  Mathemat- 
ics 323B  or  326  (the  mathematics  courses  ma\  be  taken  concurrenth) 

Text:  lo  be  announced 

|.iniiar\- April  (3-0) 


Major 

Astr.  303/304 
Astr.  400  or  402 
Asm  403/404 

(Phys.  316  or  Phys.  elective  I'/n) 

Phvs.  217  or  317 

Phvs.  325/326 

Phvs.  4I3A/B 

Math.  330A/B 

Math.  323A/B,  or  325/326 


ASTR  120  (3)  ELEMENTARY  ASTRONOMY 

This  course  is  primarily  for  students  not  majoring  in  Astronomy.  It  will  pre- 
sent Astronomy  as  a representative  science  in  its  ancient  and  modern  con- 
texts. Topics  will  include:  the  earth,  the  moon,  the  planets,  stars,  stellar 
systems,  galaxies,  the  universe,  cosmology,  space  flight,  and  extra-terrestrial 
life.  Practical  and  observational  work  will  be  included. 

.Senior  science  and  mathematics  students  who  want  a single  astronomy 
course  should  take  Astronomy  200A/B  rather  than  Astronomy  120. 

Text;  lb  be  announced 


Seplember-April  (3-3;  3-3) 


ASTR  200A  (formerly  one-half  of  200)  (1’/2)  GENERAL  ASTRONOMY:  I 
Astronomical  co-ordinate  systems,  time,  Kepler’s  laws  and  planetary  orbits, 
the  earth-moon  system,  the  planets  and  minor  planets,  comets,  meteors  and 
meteorites,  interplanetary  particles,  costnogony,  the  sun. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  120  (may  be  taken  concurrently)  (or  101  or  121); 
Mathematics  100/101  (01  130) 

lext:  Smith/Jacobs,  Inliodiulory  Aslionomy  and  Astrophysics 

■September-December  (3-3) 

ASTR  200B  (formerly  one-half  of  200)  (1  Vi)  GENERAL  ASTRONOMY:  l( 
Stellat  distances  aticl  magnitudes,  binary  stars,  spectral  classification,  stellar 
evolution,  variable  stars,  stellar  motions,  star  clusters,  interstellar  medium. 


ASTR  403  (1  Va)  INTRODUCTION  TO  ASTROPHYSICS:  I 
The  observational  data  ol  astt ophv sic s;  stellat  atmosphete  and  the  prttduc- 
lion  of  stellar  spectra. 

Prerequisites:  Astrotiomy  200.A/B  01  the  consent  ol  the  Departtnent.  Physics 
213,  or  313,  or  217  and  325,  01  317  .tntl  325,  Phvsics  113A  (mav  be  taken 
concurretitly),  .Mathematics  303  or  330B;  M.ithein.tties  323B  or  326 
Text:  To  be  announeetl 

Septembei-Dc  cembei  (3-0) 

ASTR  404  (1'/2)  INTRODUCTION  TO  ASTROPHYSICS:  II 

I he  structure  and  c'volution  oi  the  stats;  itttet stellar  tttattet;  high  ettc'tgv 
astrophysics. 

Pretequisites:  Astroitottty  403  ot  consettt  ol  the  Dep.tt tmetit ; Phvsics  4 I3B 
(tnay  be  takeit  cone  tirretitlv ) 

Text:  To  be  attnoititced 

|.ttiitat  v -.April  (3-0) 

ASTR  429A  (formerly  one-half  of  429)  (1  V2)  OBSERVATIONAL 

ASTRONOMY  I 

Observational  and  ptat  tical  wotk.  elite  t ted  it  athng.  Not  nt.ilU  open  to  1 lon- 
ours  students  only.  Otheis  by  consc'iit  ol  the  Dep.iitmeiit 
No  text  required  ^ 

Septembei -Dec  emhet  (0-6) 


PohiK/il  S/irmr,  Afl\  Ofui  Snriur\  121 


ASTR  4298  (formerly  one-half  of  429)  (IV;.)  OBSERVATIONAL 

ASTRONOMYII 

()t.v  n,iuuiul.iii>l  iM.KiH.il  .III.  . 1.  (1  l.■.l.llllK  Noiiii.illy  open  lo  llon- 

OIIIV  sill. I.  Ills  I'lih  < >lli.  I'  In  . (HIM  III  .'I  ill.'  I).  |)<II IIIU  III 

N..UM  i<•.|llll.■.l  |,iiui.ir>-A|)iil  (0-6) 

ASTR  460  (0)  ASTRONOMY  SEMINAR 

I.III.S  In  siiiil.  Ills.  I.ii  iilu  III. I (iiil'i.li  si).'.il.i  is 

((h.idiiin;  (.OM.  N (>i  I' I S.  pu  inlK  i-.April  (2-0;  2-0) 

ASTR  490  (1-3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

.Sniili  iils  iiuiM  olil.iiii  llic  ..iiis.  nl  <)l  ill.  I).  |).ii IIIU  III  bclon-  ifgiMcring. 

ASTRONOMY  GRADUATE  COURSES 

Siiidi  iiis  slioiilil  ((iMsiili  ill.  l).  |).ii  iiiii  nl  i.iim  i mug  llic  ionises  offered 
in  .im  p.irlK  iil.ii  \e.ii. 


ASTR  500  (3)  STELLAR  ATMOSPHERES 

ASTR  501  (3)  STELLAR  STRUCTURE  AND  EVOLUTION 

ASTR  502  (3)  BINARY  AND  VARIABLE  STARS 

ASTR  503  (3)  THE  INTERSTELLAR  MEDIUM 

ASTR  504  (3)  GALACTIC  STRUCTURE 

ASTR  505  (1  Vz)  GALAXIES 

ASTR  51 1 (1  '/2  or  3)  ADVANCED  TOPICS  IN  ASTRONOMY 

ASTR  560  (0)  SEMINAR 

ASTR  580  (1-3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

T he  thesis  requirement  for  advanced  degrees  ( ITiysic  s .590  or  699)  applies 
lo  all  students  in  the  Deparlmeni,  both  Physics  and  Astronomy. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 


Anibony  H Bii  i li.  Ib.S. . (F.i  on  ).  I’b  1)  (1  ondon),  I'lofessor  and  ( Tiairman 
ol  ilie  Depaiiineni 

Neil  A .Sivainson.  h.A  . 6 I d . M..A.  (hill Col  ).  Pb.l).  (.Sl.inlorcl),  Professor. 
Waller!)  Vning.  B A.  (Brit.  ( .oil.  BA..  M.A.(()xl  ).  Pb.l).  (Tor.),  Professor 
Howard  1 . Bicldnipli.  B .S.  (Bi  igliam  Vontig).  M.A..  Ph.l).  (Indiana),  Associ- 
ate Prolessoi 

Edgar  S Kfral.  B.A,  (Reed  Coll  ),  M A.,  Pb.l).  (Texas),  Associale  Professor. 
Richard  |.  Powers.  B.A.  (New  Mexico).  M.A..  Ph.l).  (Claremont).  Associate 
Professor. 

lonathan  l.einco.  B \ (Clarlc),  M -V..  Pb  1).  (Rochester).  Visiting  Assistant 
Piofessor  (.Sepleinbei  I9H2-  |uiie  1965). 

GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

For  information  on  siiidies  leading  lo  the  M.A.  degree,  see  page  21,5;  for 
graduate  courses,  see  page  125 

GENERAL,  MAJOR  AND  HONOURS  PROGRAMS 

1 he  Department  ol  Political  Science  oilers  (ieneral.  Major  and  Honours 
programs  leading  lo  the  B..V  I bird  and  fourlh  Year  studenls  not  enrolled 
in  the  General.  Ma)or  or  Honours  programs  may  lake  as  a free  elective  any 
tliird  or  fourtb  year  course  in  Political  Science  lor  wliicb  no  prerequisite  or 
other  reslriclion  is  spec  ified. 

Information  about . iirreni  i iinrse  ollerings  may  be  obtained  from  the  De- 
partmental Olhie  m the  Coinell  Building. 

General  - A com  enn  alion  in  Politic  al  Sc  ieni  i-  under  the  general  program 
requires  6 units  ol  Politic  al  .Sc  ience  ionises  numbered  al  the  100 or  200  level 
and  9 units  al  die  500  or  TOO  level. 

Major  - I he  Major  program  is  open  lo  studenls  who  have  ccrmpleted  6 
units  of  Political  .Science  courses  numbered  al  die  100  or  200  level.  Major 
students  are  rci|uirecl  lo  c ompleie  15  units  ol  Politic  al  Science  courses  al  the 
500  or  TOO  level.  nicTutling  Political  Science  500.  T hey  must  lake  a minimum 
of  5 unils  from  each  of  al  least  ihree  ol  die  Groups  l-VF  Studenls  intending 
lo  major  in  P'llitical  .Science  are  urged  to  consult  a lacully  member  in  the 
Deparlmeni  when  planning  iben  [irograms  for  the  third  and  fourlh  years. 
Honours  — Siudems  will  be  admitted  lo  the  Honours  Program  in  Political 
.Science,  al  the  disi  rclion  of  the  Deparlmeni,  al  the  beginning  of  the  third 
year.  Siudems  will  be  expec  ic-d  to  have  a grade  point  average  of  at  least  5.00 
in  6 unils  of  Political  S.  ience  courses  numbered  at  the  100  or  200  level.  To 
conlinue  iii  the  program  in  the  fourlh  vear.  students  must  secure  a grade 
poinl  aveiage  ol  al  least  6.00  in  Political  .Science  courses  taken  during  the 
third  year,  and  maintain  an  overall  grade  poinl  average  of  5.00 

T he  Honours  program  re.iuires  ccnnplelion  of  25i/j  unils  of  Political  Sci- 
ence courses  nurnlvred  at  die  500  and  TOO  level  with  a minimum  of  5 units 
from  each  of  ai  least  lour  of  die  Groups  1-\T.  1 he  courses  must  include  Po- 
litical .Science  500.  557.  55S.  and  T99.  Honours  students  are  urged  to  consult 
a faculty  member  m the  Deparlmeni  wbi'ii  |)lannmg  their  programs  for  the 
third  and  fouilh  years. 

Graduation  with  First  Glass  Honours  rei|uires- 

(1)  a graduating  .iverage  ol  6 50  or  higher 

(2)  an  average  ol  6.50  or  higher  in  the  25'/;  units  ol  Political  Science  al  the 
500  and  TOO  levels,  and 

(5)  a gi ade  of  at  least  A-’  m Poll.  T99. 

L'pon  compleiing  the  program,  any  student  who  meets  requirement  (1), 


Warren  Magnusson,  B.A.  (Manitoba).  B.Phil.,  D.Phil.  (Oxf.),  Assistant 
Professor. 

j.  Terence  Morley,  B.A.  (Dalhousie),  Ph  D.  (Queen's).  Assistant  Professor. 
Norman  |.  Ruff,  B.Sc.  (Fcon.),  (.Southampton),  M.A,  (.Me .Master),  Ph  D 
(McGill),  Assistant  Professor. 

Robert  B.).  Walker,  B A.  (Wales),  M.A.,  Ph  D.  (Queen's),  Assistant  Prolessoi. 
R.  jeremy  Wilson,  B.A.,  M.A.  (.Alta.),  Ph.l).  (Bril.  Gol.),  Assistant  Professor 

GhrislopherJ.C.  Dunn,  B.A.  (Man  ),  M.A.  ( For,),  Visiting  Fee  Hirer  (.Septem- 
ber 1982  - April  1985). 

but  not  (2)  or  (5),  will  have  the  option  of  graduating  either  with  a First  Glass 
Major  degree  or  (if  his  Honours  work  meets  the  requirements)  with  a Sec- 
ond Class  Honours  degree.  To  secure  a .Second  Class  Honours  degree  a stu- 
dent must  have  (I)  a graduating  average  of  5.50  or  higher,  (2)  an  average  ol 
4.50  or  higher  in  the  25'/2  units  of  Political  .Science  al  the  500  and  400  levels, 
and  (5)  a grade  of  at  least  'B'  in  Political  .Science  499. 

Students  who  may  want  to  do  graduate  work  are  strongly  advised  to  lake 
Political  .Science  55'7  and  also  some  coursework  in  statistical  methods. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  — 
UNDERGRADUATE  COURSE  INDEX 

First  and  Second  Year 

100  (5) 

202  ( I '/2)  2 1 0 ( 1 1/2)  220  ( 1 ‘/2)  250  ( 1 V-z)  240(1 1/2)  250  (1  V2)  260  ( 1 '/2) 


Third  and  Fourth  Year 


/ 

II 

III 

Comparative 

Contemporary 

Polilical  Theory 

Government 

Political  Analysis 

500  (5) 

511  (5) 

550  ( 1 Vi) 

.501  (l'/2) 

512  (5) 

551(1  >/2) 

502  (l'/2) 

515  (5) 

557  (5) 

404  (5) 

514  (5) 

558  ( 1 Vi) 

405  (5) 

515  (l'/2) 

450  ( 1 Vi) 

406  (5) 

517  (5) 

417  (l'/2) 

IV 

1' 

VI 

VII 

Public 

Canadian 

Intemattona! 

Administration 

Government 

Relations 

and  Policy  Analysu 

and  Politics 

Honours 

.540  (5) 

525  (I'/L) 

520  (5) 

490  ( I Vi  or  5) 

542  ( 1 >/2) 

550  (5) 

.560  (l'/2) 

499  (5) 

545  (l'/2) 

551  (l‘/2) 

561  (I'/2) 

445  { ]'/!) 

552  ( 1 '/b) 

562  ( 1 Vi) 

445  (5) 

555  ( 1 '/?) 

465  (5) 

446  (I‘/t) 

450  (5) 

466  (l'/2) 

4.56A  (l'/2) 
456B  (l'/2) 
459  (5) 

470  (5) 
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PROGRAM  STRUCTURE 

6 units  of  courses  numbered  at  the  100  or  200  level 


General 

9 units  of  courses  num- 
bered at  the  300  or  400 
level. 


Major 

15  units  at  the  300  or 
400  level  including  Po- 
litical Science  300. 
These  must  include  3 
units  in  each  of  at  least 
3 of  the  Groups  1-Vl. 
Political  Science  490 
may  not  be  applied  to 
this  distribution  re- 
quircment  without  ap- 
proval of  the 
Department. 


Honours 

300,  337,  338,  499  and 
additional  units  to  a to- 
tal of  25'/;  at  the  300  or 
400  level.  These  must 
include  3 units  in  each 
of  at  least  4 of  the 
Groups  I-VI.  Political 
Science  490  may  not  be 
applied  to  this  distribu- 
tion requirement  with- 
out approval  of  the 
Department. 


UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 


POLI  240  (1  ’/2)  INTERNATIONAL  POLITICS 

A general  inirofluetion  to  the  study  of  international  polities.  Attention  will 
be  directed  to  the  foundation,  develo|)ment  and  current  structure  of  the 
state.s-system.  Specihc  important  events  in  the  relationships  among  states 
will  ser\c  to  illumitiate  the  causes,  goals,  tneans  and  subsequent  conse- 
quences of  tnajor  foreign  poliev  decisions.  (3-0) 

POLI  250  (1’/2)  PUBLIC  POLICY  FORMATION  IN  CANADA 
An  introductory  examination  of  the  impact  of  cultural,  economic  and  politi- 
cal factors  in  the  determination  of  (ianadian  public  policies. 

This  course  will  include  some  case  studies  which  compare  the  policy  forma- 
tion process  in  Ganafla  with  that  of  other  countries.  (3-0) 

POLI  260  (1’/2)  URBAN  GOVERNMENTS  AND  POLITICS 

An  introdiK  tion  to  the  structure,  process  attd  policies  of  local  governments, 
with  emphasis  on  British  Golutnbia.  Topics  will  include  an  examination  of 
the  legal  and  administrative  structures  of  municipal  governments,  regional 
districts,  special  districts  and  improvement  districts;  the  relationships  be- 
tween local  governments  and  w ith  the  Provincial  and  Federal  Governments; 
local  hnance;  electoral  and  legislative  politics  at  the  local  level;  and  the  inter- 
relationships between  local  governments  and  urban  social  processes. 

(3-0) 


For  a list  identifying  which  of  these  courses  will  be  offered  in  1 983-84;  in  the  case  of 
one  and  one-half  unit  courses,  the  term  in  which  they  will  be  offered;  and  the  names  of 
the  course  instructors;  prospective  students  are  referred  to  the  Department  of  Political 
Science  Guidebook  to  be  published  in  May,  1983.  Copies  will  be  available  at  the  De- 
partment of  Political  Science  office,  at  Records  Services,  and  at  the  Arts  and  Science 
Advising  Centre. 

POL1 100  (3)  CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS 
An  introduction  to  Political  Science  through  an  examination  of  the  politics 
and  institutions  of  Canadian  Government.  The  course  will  include  analysis 
of  the  social  and  economic  context  of  Canadian  politics  and  will  cover  such 
topics  as  parties,  voting  behaviour,  nationalism  and  regionalism,  federalism, 
parliament,  the  bureaucracy,  the  courts  and  the  policy  processes. 

Students  who  have  credit  in  Political  Science  216  or  318  or  410  in  previous 
years  may  not  enrol  in  this  cour.se  for  credit.  Credit  cannot  be  obtained  for 
both  Political  Science  100  and  Political  Science  470. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

POLI  202  (1V2)  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  POLITICAL  THEORY 
This  course  will  focus  on  one  or  more  topics  in  contemporary  political  theory 
such  as  the  nature  of  democracy,  the  role  of  ideology,  or  the  functions  of  the 
state.  Different  analyses  will  be  compared,  and  students  will  be  introduced  to 
various  models  and  techniques  of  theoretical  inquiry. 

(3-0) 

POLI  210  (IV2)  COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT 

An  introductory  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  political  con- 
cepts and  the  basic  structures  and  processes  of  modern  government  through 
an  examination  of  foreign  governments,  c.g.  U.S.A.,  U.K.,  U.S.S.R. 

(3-0) 

POLI  220  (1'/2)  LAW  AND  POLITICS 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  role  of  law  in  the  political  process.  A 
description  of  thejudicial  structure  in  Canada,  and  the  processes  of  thejudi- 
ciary  in  the  English-speaking  world  as  cotnpared  with  the  European  tradi- 
tion. The  relationship  between  the  judiciary  and  other  parts  of  the  political 
system.  The  problems  of  order  and  legal  change  will  be  discussed  with  illus- 
trations drawn  from  crimitial  and  constitutional  law.  Emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  legislation  and  delegation  as  instruments  of  legal  change  and  social  re- 
form. There  will  be  one  written  assignmctit  aiul  one  formal  examination  at 
the  end  of  the  term. 

(3-0) 

POLI  230  (1’/2)  THE  EMPIRICAL  STUDY  OF  POLITICS 
T his  course  will  examine  the  extent  to  which  generalizations  about  political 
behaviour  can  be  formulated  oti  the  basis  of  empirical  studies,  such  as  sur- 
veys of  opinions,  voting  behaviour,  atid  other  forms  of  political  activity.  The 
logical  and  methodological  problems  involved  in  such  studies  will  be  dis- 
cussed together  with  some  of  the  signiheant  generalizations  that  have  been 
established. 

(3-0) 


GROUP  1 — POLITICAL  THEORY 

POLI  300  (3)  MODERN  POLITICAL  THOUGHT 

An  examinatioti  of  basic  texts  and  persistent  themes  in  western  political 
thought  from  the  16th  century  to  the  present.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
works  of  certain  key  thitikers  such  as  Machiavelli.  Hobbes,  Locke,  Rousseau, 
Marx  and  Mill. 

Prerequisite:  Third  ot  fourth  year  standing  or  permission  of  the 

Department 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

POLI  301  (1'/2)  CLASSICAL  THEMES  IN  POLITICAL  THOUGHT 

A survey  of  the  main  themes  and  assumptions  of  political  thought  before 
1500,  including  study  of  the  classics  of  ancient  (ireek  political  theory,  such  as 
Plato's  Republic  and  .Aristotle’s  Politics. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  Political  Science  300,  prior  to  1982-83 

(3-0) 

POLI  302  (1 V2)  CONTEMPORARY  THEMES  IN  POLITICAL  THOUGHT 

A general  survey  of  the  tnajor  themes  in  contemporary  political  thought. 
Among  other  things,  it  will  exatnine  suggestions  that  much  traditional  politi- 
cal thought  has  beett  rendered  obsolete  bv  other  forms  of  social,  economical 
and  philosophical  enquirv.  The  counter-assertion  that  the  conventions  of  the 
great  tradition  remain  vigourous  and  relevant  to  contemporary  political  life 
will  also  be  totisidered.  (3-0) 

POLI  404  (3)  THEORIES  OF  THE  MODERN  STATE 
An  exatnination  of  19th  and  20th  centurs  theories  of  the  state,  with  particu- 
lar attention  to  liberal-democratic  thought  and  to  the  criticisms  of  it  devel- 
oped bv  Marxists,  anarchists,  atid  traditionalist  conservatives. 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  300  or  permission  of  the  instructor 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

POLI  405  (3)  IDEOLOGY  AND  CONTEMPORARY  POLITICALTHOUGHT 
An  examinatioti  of  .some  of  the  major  discussiotis  of  ideology  in  19th  and 
20th  century  political  thought.  Particular  attetition  w ill  be  paid  to  the  analyt- 
ical dillinilties  etnbodied  in  the  concept  of  ideology,  to  the  historical-philo- 
sophiial  I ontext  of  current  debates  about  ideology  in  advanced  industrial 
societies,  atid  to  recent  literature  on  ideology  arising  from  the  confrontation 
of  major  cultural  traditions. 

Prerctpiisite:  Political  Science  300  or  permission  of  the  instructor 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

POLI  406  (3)  MARXIST  POLITICAL  THOUGHT 

1 his  course  provides  an  .inalysis  of  the  contributions  to  political  thought  of 
Marx,  Engels,  and  various  Marxiati  thinkers  in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries. 
NIarxism  is  ex;miincd  as  a scietitifk  theory  and  method,  as  a philosophy  of 
histors.  as  a mode  ot  social  criticism,  and  as  ati  ideology  of  political  change  in 
its  mam  varieties. 

Pi  erequisite:  Political  Science  300  or  permission  of  the  Instructor 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


SnrrKf,  Arh  and  Snrncfs  12^ 


GROUP  II  — COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT 

POLI  31 1 (3)  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  GOVERNMENTS  AND  POLITICS 

All  aii.ihMs  of  iiiMinilioiis.  pai  iii's  and  pressure  groups,  po- 

lilu  ,il  Ik'Ii.iv  ion  I.  and  poll!  ii  at  i on  Hit  Is  in  !■  ranee,  Italy,  die  Federal  Republic 
of  (ferni,ui\.  .nid  one  of  llu*  smaller  F.uro[)ean  nations. 

.Septeinlx’i-Aptil  (3-0;  3-0) 

POLI  312  (3)  COMMUNIST  POLITICAL  SYSTEMS 

■An  atiabsis  of  govei  iiniental  proi esses  in  Communist  ruled  political  sys- 
tetns,  with  empli.isis  on  F.astern  Lurope,  the  L R.,  and  mainland  (>hina; 
comparative  analysis  of  connnunisi  revolutions,  parties  and  groups,  leader- 
ship elites.  |)oli(  v-making  and  .idmitiistratioti,  political  culture  and  socializa- 
tion; and  the  development  of  the  Communist  international  system. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

POLI  313  (3)  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS 
An  atialvsis  of  the  politics  and  institutiotis  of  govertiment  in  the  United 
States.  Areas  of  study  will  include  such  topics  as  the  presidential  system  and 
executive-legislative  relations;  judicial  behaviour;  political  parties  and  elec- 
toral behaviour;  and  federal  framework. 

Not  open  to  students  Who  have  credit  in  Political  .Science  310 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

POLI  314  (3)  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS 
.An  analysis  ol  political  institutions  and  behaviour  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Areas  of  study  will  include  the  main  institutions  of  government,  political 
parties  and  ideologies,  elections  atid  pressure  groups,  the  public  service,  the 
policy-makitig  process  in  selected  fields,  and  the  relations  between  England, 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  Northern  Ireland. 

Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  in  Political  Science  310 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

POLI  315  (I'/z)  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS  IN  THE  U.S.S.R. 

An  intensive  analysis  of  the  governmental  process  in  the  Soviet  Union;  ex- 
amination of  the  political  development  of  the  U.S.S.R,  the  political  culture 
and  socialization  process,  interest  groups  and  policy-tnaking  process,  ad- 
ministration and  the  judicial  svstem. 

(3-0) 


POLI  317  (3)  POLITICS  OF  DEVELOPING  NATIONS 
An  examination  of  the  current  political  development  and  the  political  pro- 
cesses in  developing  countries,  with  emphasis  on  Asia  and  Latin  America. 
The  course  is  organized  on  a seminar  basis;  each  participant  is  required  to 
prepare  a research  report  on  a topic  chosen  in  consultation  with  the 
instructor. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

POLI  417  (I'/a)  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS  IN  SUB-SAHARAN 
AFRICA 

An  introduction  to  the  politics  of  the  African  nation-states  south  of  the  Saha- 
ra. Particular  attention  is  devoted  to  the  comparative  facets  of  governments, 
political  ideologies,  modernization,  aid  and  trade,  and  Canadian 
involvement. 

(3-0) 


GROUP  III  — CONTEMPORARY  POLITICAL  ANALYSIS 

POLI  330  (IVz)  PUBLIC  OPINION  AND  ELECTORAL  BEHAVIOUR 

The  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a close  familiarity  with  the  key 
theoretical  and  research  studies  on  (a)  the  factors  underlying  the  formation 
of  individual  political  opinions  and  the  making  of  electoral  decisions;  (b)  the 
formation  and  effectiveness  of  party  and  candidate  strategy  for  electoral 
purposes;  and  (c)  the  relation  of  elections  to  the  political  system.  Emphasis 
will  be  given  to  British  Columbia  data  based  studies,  and  a research  project 
on  some  aspect  of  British  Columbia  public  opinion  and  electoral  behaviour 
will  be  part  of  the  course  obligations. 

(3-0) 

POLI  331  (IVa)  EXECUTIVE  AND  LEGISLATIVE  POLITICS 
A consideration  of  the  functions,  roles,  behaviour  and  organization  of  re- 
presentative assemblies  in  Canada,  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Executive- 
legislative  relationships  will  be  emphasized. 


POLI  337  (3)  THE  SCOPE  AND  METHODS  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

1 he  pur[x)se  ol  the  couise  is  twofold:  (a)  to  actpiaini  the  sludeni  with  the 
activities  of  modern  political  scientists,  in  parlit  ular  their  attempts  to  devise 
empirical  theories  of  politics,  and  the  problems  they  lace  in  undertaking  any 
empirical  research  project;  and  (h)  to  afford  the  student  an  opportunity  to 
conceptualize  and  experiment  with  a political  problem  area  of  interest  to 
himself.  Course  obligations  include  one  examination  at  (ihristmas  time,  and 
one  paper  due  at  the  end  ol  the  second  term.  (Not  retommeiideci  as  a gener- 
al elective;  recommended  for  Honours  students  in  their  third  academic 
year.) 

Sc[)temlxT-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


POLI  338  (1 W)  POLITICAL  CONCEPTS 

An  analysis  of  some  of  the  key  concepts  in  contemporary  political  thought, 
such  as  “power”,  “authority",  and  “justice”.  This  is  a seminar  course  which 
Honours  students  are  requited  to  take  during  their  third  year.  T he  course  is 
recommended  for  other  students  majoring  in  Political  .Science  but  not  rec- 
cjmmended  as  a general  elective. 

(3-0) 


POLI  430  (1  Vz)  MASS  MEDIA  AND  POLITICS 

An  examination  of  communication  and  the  dissemination  of  information  in 
the  Canadian  political  system.  T he  course  will  cover  both  historical  and  con- 
temporary questions  and  deal  with  the  work  of  such  scholars  as  Wallas,  Innis, 
and  McLuhan. 

(3-0) 


GROUP  IV  — INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

POLI  340  (3)  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIES 

Seminar  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  relations  among  modern  nation-states. 
An  examination  of  the  traditional  methods  of  studying  international  politics 
will  be  followed  by  an  introduction  to  normative  and  empirical  theory  and 
contemporary  methodologies, 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


POLI  342  (1  Vz)  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

An  introductory  seminar  in  the  principles  and  practices  of  international  law. 
Focus  will  be  both  historical  and  contemporary,  and  the  emphasis  will  be  on 
the  political  implications  of  international  law, 

(3-0) 


POLI  343  (1’/z)  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATION 
An  introductory  seminar  in  the  theory  and  development  of  international  or- 
ganizations. Primary  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  League  of  Nations  and 
the  United  Nations;  however,  regional  and  subordinate  intergovernmental 
organizations  will  be  examined. 

(3-0) 


POLI  443  (1  Vz)  COMMUNIST  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 
An  examination  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  relations  among  Communist 
Party  states,  analysing  the  domestic  and  external  sources  of  behaviour,  the 
comparative  concluct  of  foreign  policy,  the  integration  and  disintegration  of 
the  “world  socialist  system”. 

(3-0) 


POLI  445  (3)  COMPARATIVE  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Seminar  in  the  formulation,  execution  and  evaluation  of  foreign  policy.  The 
development  of  a theoretical  model  for  foreign  policy  analysis  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  application  of  the  model  to  the  current  foreign  policies  pursued 
by  the  major  nation-states.  Each  student  will  be  responsible  for  systematical- 
ly examining  the  foreign  policy  of  one  nation-state, 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

POLI  446  (IVz)  CANADIAN  FOREIGN  POLICY 

An  examination  of  contemporary  Canadian  foreign  policy,  its  aims,  methods 
and  effects  and  Canada’s  role  in  world  affairs.  Particular  attention  will  be 
placed  on  the  context  (historical,  political,  cultural,  geographic,  economic) 
of  policy  making  and  the  instruments  (diplomatic,  legal,  political,  economic, 
military)  of  its  execution. 

Each  student,  in  addition  to  gaining  a general  appreciation  of  Canada's  in- 
ternational position,  will  be  expected  to  research  some  particular  aspect  or 
relationship  of  Canadian  foreign  relations. 


(3-0) 


(3-0) 
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GROUP  V — PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 


GROUP  VI  — CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS 


POLI  325  (1 V2)  LAW  AND  PUBLIC  POLICY 

An  examination  of  the  practices  of  the  courts,  the  legal  profession,  adminis- 
trative tribunals,  the  police  and  related  legal  institutions,  all  considered  as 
products  of  the  public  policy  formation  process.  Particular  consideration 
will  be  given,  in  terms  of  the  general  assumptions  of  public  policy  analysis,  to 
various  alternatives  regarding  the  structure  of  the  courts,  the  sanctity  of  con- 
tract, the  relationship  between  the  state  and  the  liberties  of  the  citizen,  the 
powers  of  the  police,  the  self-government  of  the  legal  profession,  and  access 
to  legal  services. 

Prerequisite;  3 units  of  introductory  Political  Science  or  permission  of  the 
Department 

(3-0) 

POLI  350  (3)  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 

An  introduction  to  the  evolution  of  the  administrative  process  in  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world;  approaches  to  bureaucracy;  the  theory  and  practice  of 
administrative  decision-making;  a review  of  substantive  issues  in  budgeting, 
organizational  structure,  personnel  administration;  administrative  power 
and  responsibility.  Two  essays  plus  fortnightly  colloquium  sessions. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

POLI  351  (1  Va)  POLICY  ANALYSIS  AND  PROGRAM  EVALUATION 
An  examination  of  the  logic  and  techniques  of  policy  analysis  and  program 
evaluation,  as  well  as  an  examination  of  the  political  and  administrative  fac- 
tors influencing  the  implementation  of  program  evaluation. 

(3-0) 


POLI  320  (3)  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  problems  of  Canadian  constitutional  law;  feder- 
alism; constitutional  amendment;  distribution  of  authority;  judicial  review; 
the  protection  of  civil  liberties;  and  related  problems.  The  primary  method 
of  grading  w ill  be  by  written  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  Hrst  and  second 
terms.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  students  take  Political  Science  100  or 
have  credit  for  Political  Science  216  before  taking  this  course. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

POLI  360  (1  Va  formerly  3)  CANADIAN  FEDERALISM 

This  course  is  intended  to  provide  an  understanding  of  the  policy  processes 
of  Canadian  federalism  and  the  nature  of  current  public  outcomes  with  spe- 
cial attention  to  their  implications  for  British  Columbia  and  the  other  west- 
ern provinces.  The  course  will  review  interpretations  of  the  cultural  and 
f>olitical  bases  of  the  federal  system,  and  the  structures  and  dynamics  of  the 
conduct  of  intergovernmental  relations.  Areas  of  public  policy  to  be  ana- 
lyzed in  some  depth  from  a federal-provincial  perspective  will  include  such 
topics  as  Continentalism  and  Resource  Development;  Oil  and  Energy  Policy; 
Western  Regional  Economic  Growth;  Communications;  Post-Secondary 
Education;  Urban  and  Environmental  Policies;  Human  Resources;  Social 
Services  and  Anti-Poverty  Programs;  and  Federal-Provincial  Financial  Ar- 
rangements. (3-0) 

POLI  361  (IVa)  INTEREST  GROUPS  AND  PARTIES  IN  CANADA 

A survey  of  the  major  theoretical  studies  of  political  parties,  interest  groups 
and  theories  of  representation  in  the  Canadian  context.  Particular  attention 
will  be  paid  to  the  development,  structure  and  activity  of  Canadian  political 
parties.  (3-0) 


POLI  352  (V/2)  THE  PUBLIC  SERVICES 

An  examination  of  the  role  of  public  servants  in  the  modern  state,  with  em- 
phasis on  selection,  appointment,  training  and  human  relations;  the  p>olitical 
rights  of  public  servants;  and  the  role  of  public  service  unions. 

(3-0) 


POLI  362  (I’/a)  COMPARATIVE  PROVINCIAL  POLITICS 

A comparative  analysis  of  political  structures  and  processes  in  the  Canadian 
provinces,  and  the  variations  in  their  forms  of  political  behaviour. 
Prerequisite;  3 units  of  introductory  Political  Science  or  p>ermission  of  the 
Department.  (3-0) 


POLI  353  (V/2)  THE  POLITICS  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  PUBLIC 
EXPENDITURE 

An  examination  of  the  budgetary  processes  within  different  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, of  the  various  forms  of  budgeting,  and  of  the  political  and  admin- 
istrative factors  influencing  public  expenditure  outcomes. 

(3-0) 


POLI  450  (3)  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  LOCAL,  REGIONAL  AND 
METROPOLITAN  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS 

A seminar  dealing  with  such  topics  as;  the  theory  of  local  government;  its 
emergence  in  England,  Continental  Europe,  the  United  States,  and  Canada; 
variable  approaches  to  legislative,  executive  and  administrative  processes  at 
the  local  level;  politics  of  local  government  finance;  power,  politics  and  poli- 
cy response  in  some  representative  local  jurisdictions;  the  uniqueness  and 
the  complexity  of  governing  metropolitan  areas;  formal  and  informal  ap- 
proaches to  integrating  governmental  action  in  metropolis;  the  politics  of 
governmental  reform;  metropolis  and  ‘superior’  level  governments. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

POLI  456A  (formerly  one-half  of  456)  (1 V2)  POLITICAL  INSTITUTIONS 
AND  URBAN  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICIES:  PART  I 
An  examination  of  the  effects  of  laws,  regulations  and  organizations  on  ur- 
ban and  environmental  policies  with  emphasis  on  British  Columbia,  and  an 
introduction  to  public  choice  theory  and  evaluation.  (3-0) 

POLI  456B  (formerly  one-half  of  456)  (1  Vz)  POLITICAL  INSTITUTIONS 
AND  URBAN  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICIES:  PART  II 
An  examination  of  institutional  and  constitutional  design  for  the  provision 
of  (selected)  urban,  environmental  and  resources  policies. 

Prerequisite;  Political  Science  456A  or  permission  of  the  instructor  (3-0) 


POLI  465  (3  formerly  I’/z)  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  GOVERNMENT  AND 

POLITICS 

This  course  examines  the  primary  features  of  the  political  process  and  politi- 
cal institutions  in  British  Columbia  seen  in  the  context  of  the  political  and 
economic  development  of  the  province.  The  course  will  examine  the  socio- 
economic bases  of  the  political  system,  the  nature  of  major  political  cleavages 
and  their  manifestation  in  the  provincial  and  federal  dimensions  of  B.C.  po- 
litical life  and  public  policy.  Attention  will  be  given  to  their  influences  on  the 
development  of  the  provincial  party  system  and  party  organization,  the 
growth  of  provincial  parliamentary  institutions,  cabinet  government  and  the 
provincial  bureaucracy,  and  the  interaction  between  the  political  executive 
and  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


POLI  466  (IVz)  ISSUES  IN  CANADIAN  POLITICS 
An  analysis  of  selected  issues  in  the  Canadian  political  process  with  a primary 
focus  on  the  formulation  of  public  policy  and  on  party  politics  at  the  federal 
or  provincial  level. 


(3-0) 


POLI  470  (3)  GOVERNMENT  IN  CANADA 

A course  designed  for  students  in  other  disciplines  who  would  like  to  gain 
some  understanding  of  the  structure  and  functioning  of  government  in 
Canada.  It  will  cover  such  topics  as  parties  and  political  behaviour,  federal- 
ism, the  bureaucracy  and  the  parliamentary  process.  Illustrative  material 
will  lie  drawn  from  both  the  federal  and  provincial  fields.  This  course  will  be 
of  particular  interest  to  students  in  the  Sciences,  Education,  Social  Work, 
pre-Law,  and  Nursing. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Political  Science  100.  Not  open  for  credit 
to  Political  Science  Major  and  Honours  students 


September-.'^pril  (3-0;  3-0) 


GROUP  VII  — HONOURS 


POLI  459  (3)  THE  STATE  IN  SOCIETY 

An  examination  of  the  role  and  major  functions  of  the  state,  with  particular 
attention  to  social  and  economic  policies  in  advanced  industrial  countries. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


POLI  490  (1  Vz  or  3)  DIRECTED  READING 

Directed  reading  and/or  research  for  Honours  students  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  an  available  faculty  member.  Open  to  Majors  only  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Department.  This  course  is  generally  not  offered  in  the  Summer 
Session. 
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POLI  499  (3)  HONOURS  SEMINAR  AND  ESSAY 

A iourlh-vciu'  seminar  for  Honours  stucienls  only,  which  will  deal  with  se- 
lei  led  proftlems  of  the  discipline  and  w ill  help  sludenis  to  develop  a critical 
approach  to  spccializetl  materials.  The  seminar  will  also  assist  students  in  the 
preparation  of  a graduating  essay.  1 he  essay  must  conform  to  acceptable 
standards  of  style  and  format,  ami  must  f>e  suftmilted  before  the  end  of  sec- 
ond-term classes. 

(3-0;  3-0) 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Political  Science  505,  506,  507,  and  508  will  be  offered  every  year,  fhe 
other  courses  are  all  normally  available,  although  the  precise  offerings  in  any 
particular  year  will  vary  according  to  the  requirements  of  students  and  the 
commitments  of  faculty  members. 

POLI  505  (1  Vi)  SEMINAR  IN  POLITICAL  CONCEPTS  AND  ANALYSIS 

POLI  506  (1  Vi)  SEMINAR  IN  RESEARCH  METHODS  AND  DESIGN 

POLI  507  (IVi)  SEMINAR  IN  PUBLIC  POLICY  ANALYSIS 

POLI  508  (formerly  585)  (1  Vi)  SEMINAR  IN  POLITICAL  COMPARISONS 

POLI  509  (formerly  500)  (1  Vi  or  3)  POLITICAL  THEORY 

POLI  510  (1  Vi  or  3)  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  POLITICS 

POLI  51 1 (1  Vi  or  3)  POLITICAL  BEHAVIOUR 

DEPARTMENT 

Michael  E.  Corcoran,  B.A.  (Northwestern),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (McGill),  Associate 
Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

Louis  D.  Costa,  A.B,  (New  York),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Teachers  Coll.,  N.Y.), 
Professor. 

Gordon  N,  Hobson,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Alta.),  Professor. 

Walter  H.  MacGinitie,  B.A.  (Calif.,  Los  Angeles),  A.M.  (Stanford),  Ph.D. 

(Columbia),  Adjunct  Professor  (1982-84). 

John  K.  Martin,  B.S.,  M.B.,  M.R.C.P.  (London),  Part-time  Adjunct  Professor 
(1982-84). 

Richard  B.  May,  B.A.  (Whitman),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Claremont),  Professor  and 
Assistant  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

G.  Alexander  Milton,  B.A.  (W.  W'ash.),  M.S.  (Ore.),  Ph.D.  (Stanford), 
Professor. 

Robert  W.  Payne,  B.A.  (Alta.),  Ph.D.  (London),  Professor. 

Otfried  Spreen,  B.A.  (Bonn),  Dipl-Pschy.,  Ph.D.  (Freiburg),  Professor. 
Kenneth  R.  Thornton,  B.Sc.,  M.B.Ch.B.  (Leeds),  Part-time  Adjunct  Profes- 
sor (September  1981-June  1983). 

Loren  E.  Acker,  A. A.,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Calif.,  Los  Angeles),  Associate 
Professor. 

Janet  Beavin  Bavelas,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph  D.  (Stanford),  Associate  Professor. 
Basil  Boulton,  M.D.(Brit.  Col.),  C.R.C.P.  (C),  F.R.C.P.  (C),  Part-time  Adjunct 
Associate  Professor  (July  1982  - June  1984) 

Pam  Duncan,  B.A.  (Wis.  St.),  M.A.  (Chicago),  Ph.D.  (Wis.),  Associate 
Professor. 

Bram  C.  Goldwater,  B.A.  (McGill),  M.A.  (Cornell),  Ph.D.  (Bowling  Green), 
Associate  Professor. 

Ronald  A.  Hoppe,  B.A.  (Mich.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Mich.  St.  U.),  Associate  Profes- 
sor. (On  study  leave,  1982-83). 

GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

For  information  on  studies  leading  to  the  M.A.,  Ph.D.  degrees,  see  page 
214;  for  graduate  course,  see  page  130. 

GENERAL,  MAJOR  AND  HONOURS  PROGRAMS 

Several  undergraduate  programs  are  offered  by  the  Department  of  Psy- 
chology. The  concentration  in  the  General  Program  is  designed  to  provide 
flexibility  and  a general  background  for  students  planning  to  enter  other 
fields  such  as  social  work  or  journalism.  The  Honours  Program  is  recom- 
mended for  students  planning  graduate  work  in  scientific  or  professional 
psychology.  The  Major  Program  requires  a degree  of  specialization  in  the 
last  two  years,  and  may  permit  the  student  to  proceed  to  graduate  study  or  to 
professional  training  or  business  careers  if  sufficiently  high  standing  is 
obtained. 

A student  may  proceed  to  either  a B.A.  or  B.Sc.  degree  in  Psychology.  Stu- 
dents proceeding  to  the  B.A.  degree  must  take  a minimum  of  12  units  of 
work  outside  psychology  in  any  one  or  more  disciplines  offering  a Major 
program  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  (e.g.  6 units  of  English  plus  6 units  of 
Sociology  would  satisfy  this  requirement).  Students  proceeding  to  the  B.Sc. 
degree  must  take  a minimum  of  12  units  of  work  at  any  level  from  outside 
Psychology  in  any  one  or  more  disciplines  offering  a Major  program  leading 


POLI  512  (1  Vz  or  3)  COMMUNIST  POLITICAL  DEVELOPMENT 

POLI  514  (1  Vi  or  3)  BRITISH  POLITICS 

POLI  516  (1  Vz  or  3)  CANADIAN  POLITICS 

POLI  517  (1  Vz  or  3)  AFRICAN  POLITICS 

POLI  520  (1  Vz  or  3)  CANADIAN  CONSTITUTIONAL  PROBLEMS 

POLI  535  (1  Vz  or  3)  PUBLIC  CHOICE 

POLI  540  (1  Vz  or  3)  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

POLI  550  (1  Vz  or  3)  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCESS 

POLI  580  (6)  LEGISLATIVE  INTERNSHIP 

POLI  590  (Credit  to  be  determined)  DIRECTED  READINGS 

Offered  under  the  following  headings: 

590A  and  590B  — Political  T heory 

590C  and  590D  — Comparative  Politics 

590E  and  590F  — Public  Law 

590G  and  590H  — Contemporary  Political  Analysis 

590J  and  590K  — International  Relations 

590L  and  590M  — Public  .Administration 

590N  and  590P  — Canadian  Federal  and  Provincial  Politics 

POLI  599  (6)  THESIS 

OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

Clare  K.  Porac,  B.A.  (Duquesne),  M.A.,  Ph  D.  (New  School  for  Social  Re- 
search), Associate  Professor. 

John  W.  Scull,  B.A.  (Calif.,  Los  Angeles),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Tor.),  Adjunct  Associ- 
ate Professor  (1982-84). 

FrankJ.  Spellacy,  B.A.  (W.  Wash.),  M.Sc.  (Ore.),  Ph.D.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Associate 
Professor. 

Charles  W'.  Tolman,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  (Wash.),  Associate  Professor. 

Robert  D.  Gifford,  B.A.  (Calif.,  Davis),  M.A.,  Ph  D.  (S.  Fraser),  Assistant 
Professor. 

Roger  E.  Graves,  B.S.,  Ph.D.  (M.I.T.),  A’isiting  Assistant  Professor  (Septem- 
ber 1982-June  1983). 

Mark  L.  Howe,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Western  Ont.),  Assistant  Professor. 
Michael  A.  Hunter,  B.A.  (S.  Fraser),  M.A.  (Waterloo),  Ph.D.  (S.  Fraser)  Assis- 
tant Professor. 

Michael  E.J.  Masson,  B.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  .M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Colo.),  Assistant 
Professor. 

Jacqueline  M.  Nelson,  B.Sc.  (Iowa),  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (C.  of  Vic.),  Visiting  Assis- 
tant Professor,  Correctional  Education  Program  (August  1982-Julv 
1983). 

Donald  E.  Read,  B.A.  (S.  Fraser),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (McGill),  Assistant  Professor. 
Lome  K.  Rosenblood,  B.S.  (Case  West.  Res.),  .M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  St.),  Assis- 
tant Professor. 

Bernice  M.  Seyfort,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (U.  of  \’ic.).  Adjunct  Assistant  Profes- 
sor (1982-84). 

Esther  H.  Strauss,  B.A.  (McGill).  M.A.  (Northeastern),  M.Ed.  (Boston), 
Ph.D.  (Tor.),  Assistant  Professor. 

Fouad  A.  Hamdi,  M.D.  (Alexandria),  Ph.D.  (Edin.),  Honorary  Professor. 


to  the  B.Sc.  degree  (e.g.  6 units  of  Mathematics  plus  6 units  of  Biology  would 
satisfy  this  requirement). 

General  — Psychology  100  is  prerequisite  to  all  courses  numbered  300  and 
above  and  is  usually  taken  in  the  first  year.  The  student's  choice  of  one  sec- 
ond year  psychology  course  is  recommended  in  the  second  year.  Students 
must  complete  a minimum  of  9 units  numbered  300  or  above. 

Major  — Psychology  100  is  prerequisite  to  all  courses  numbered  300  and 
above  and  is  usually  taken  in  the  first  year.  Major  students  must  take  Psychol- 
ogy 210,  300  plus  12  units  numbered  above  300.  At  least  3 units  must  be 
chosen  from  each  group  (A  and  B). 

Honours  — Students  seeking  an  Honours  degree  in  Psychology  must  apply 
to  the  Honours  Adviser  of  the  department  before  the  start  of  their  fourth 
year.  All  interested  students  should  seek  the  advice  of  the  Adviser  before 
their  third  year;  those  with  an  overall  first  class  average  are  encouraged  to 
apply  for  early  admission  at  this  time.  Admission  to  the  Honours  Program 
requires  a minimum  6.50  grade  point  average  in  all  psychology  courses  and 
a grade  point  average  of  3.50  in  non-psychology  courses.  Honours  students 
are  responsible  for  finding  a supervisor  for  their  Honours  thesis.  Consistent 
with  the  regulations  of  the  Faculty  of  .Arts  and  Science,  students  should  com- 
plete the  requirements  for  an  Honours  program  in  four  academic  years.  In 
certain  cases  an  extension  to  five  years  may  be  recommended,  but  students 
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must  complete  a minimum  of  12  units  in  the  winter  session  in  which  they 
complete  the  honours  thesis.  Requests  for  extensions  should  be  made 
through  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  to  the  Dean’s  office.  Psychology 
100  is  prerequisite  to  all  courses  numbered  300  and  above  and  is  usually  tak- 
en in  the  hrst  year.  Psychology  210,  300.  499,  400A  and  either  400B  or  401 
are  required,  plus  an  additional  nine  units  numbered  above  300.  Students 
who  are  in  their  third  year  and  are  thinking  ofjoining  the  Honours  program 
are  encouraged  to  attend  Psychology  499.  At  least  3 units  must  be  chosen 
from  each  group  (A  and  B).  A Psychology  311  A,  31  IB,  312,  313A,  313B,  315, 
317,  423,  424.  B Psychology  330,  331,  335,  336,  339,  430. 

To  graduate  with  an  Honours  degree,  a student  must  have  a minimum 
3.50  grade  point  average  for  all  work  completed  outside  the  Department. 
First  Class  Honours  will  be  awarded  to  students  who  obtain; 

(1)  a graduating  average  of  at  least  6.50 

(2)  a grade  point  average  of  at  least  6.50  for  300  and  400  level  Psychology 
courses 

(3)  a grade  of  at  least  A-  in  Psychology  499 

Second  Class  Honours  will  be  awarded  to  students  who  obtain: 

(1)  a graduating  average  of  at  least  3.50 

(2)  a grade  point  average  of  at  least  5.50  for  300  and  400  level  Psychology 
courses 

(3)  a grade  of  at  least  B-  in  Psychology  499 

A student  who  obtains  a first  class  average  in  his  300  and  400  level  Psychol- 
ogy courses  but  a second  class  grade  in  Psychology  499  will  have  the  option  of 
receiving  a B.A.  or  B.Sc.  with  a first  class  major  in  Psychology  or  Second 
Class  Honours.  A student  who  achieves  a grade  lower  than  B-  in  Psychology 
499  will  graduate  under  the  Major  program  provided  he  fulfills  other  re- 
quirements for  the  degree.  The  submission  date  for  the  thesis  in  Psychology 
499  is  the  last  day  of  classes. 

RECOMMENDED  ELECTIVES 

First  and  Second  Years: 

Students  planning  to  major  or  honour  in  Psychology  are  urged  to  select  at 
least  one  course  from  each  of  several  areas  outside  of  the  Psychology  Depart- 
ment. A Grade  XI 1 mathematics  course  or  its  equivalent  is  recommended 
preparation  for  Psychology  300  and  400 A and  B.  Students  who  plan  to  take 
Psychology  215A/B,  315,  415,  423,  or  424  are  encouraged  to  take  Biology 
1 50;  in  addition  Biology  207  and  320  or  305  are  recommended.  For  students 
intending  to  take  Psychology  315,  Psychology  215A/B  is  recommended  in 
the  second  year.  It  is  slrojigbt  recommended  that  students  may  take  no  more  than  six 
units  of  second-year  Psychology  courses  in  any  one  winter  session.  Frequently  cho- 
sen first  and  second  year  non-psychology  electives  include:  English  115,  116; 
Mathematics  102,  151;  Biology  150,  207;  Sociology  100,  202,  209;  Anthro- 
pology 100;  Philosophy  100,  222 A,  222B,  232,  269;  Statistics  250, 251;  Com- 
puter Science  1 10,  115.  Students  wishing  courses  in  Environmental  topics  should 
see  courses  offered  under  the  Environmental  Studies  Program,  page  72. 

Third  and  Fourth  Years: 

The  Psychology  Department  recognizes  the  diversity  of  career  orienta- 
tions which  might  lead  a student  to  concentrate  in  Psychology.  Accordingly  it 
suggests  the  following  guidelines  for  upper  level  courses. 

Students  planning  to  enter  social  services  — mental  health,  school  psycholo- 
gy, social  work,  parole,  child  care  and  related  fields;  Psychology  311  or  313, 
315,  330,  331, 430  or  432,  450,  and  at  least  I'/z  units  from  Psychology  335, 
336,  337,  338,  and  339. 

Students  planning  careers  in  business  and  industry,  civil  service,  govern- 
ment, personnel  work:  Psychology  311,  330,  331,  334,  401,  414,  432,  plus 
courses  in  other  social  sciences  such  as  Economics  100,  Political  Science  100, 
Sociology  319,  321. 

Students  planning  to  pursue  advanced  degrees  in  Psychology,  but  not  en- 
rolling in  Honours:  Psychology  300, 400A  and  Band  401  plus  six  units  from 
group  A and  six  units  from  group  B. 

Frequently  chosen  third  and  fourth  year  non-psychology  electives  include 
Sociology  301, 304,  319,  325,  385;  Education-!)  316,  317,  417;  Biology  320, 
and  Philosophy  342A  and  342B. 

no  i k:  Fhe  Bachelor's  degree  in  Psychology  is  intended  primarily  to  prepare 
the  student  for  further  advanced  study  in  Psychology  or  related  fields  (Edu- 
cation, .Social  Welfare,  etc.),  and  in  no  way  implies  professional  competence 
as  a psychologist  without  such  advanced  training.  Although  students  may  on 
occasion  find  employment  of  a psychological  nature  with  an  undergraduate 
degree,  it  is  expectetl  that  f urther  preparation,  perhaps  in  the  form  of  in- 
service  training,  will  normally  be  required  by  employers. 


Individual  Studies  and  Directed  Readings: 

During  the  Winter  Session  the  Department  of  Psychology  may  give  per- 
mission for  individual  studies  and  directed  readings  to  be  taken  under  the 
course  numbers  Psychology  390  and  Psychology  490.  Other  course  numbers 
are  not  offered  as  individual  studies  or  directed  readings  at  any  time.  During 
May-August,  Psychology  390  and  490  are  available  only  to  students  with  an 
overall  grade  point  average  of  5.50  or  higher  in  the  last  15  units  completed. 
Students  seeking  an  exemption  from  these  restrictions  must  make  a formal 
application  to  the  departmental  undergraduate  curriculum  committee. 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 

notes: 

1.  Psychology  100  is  a prerequisite  for  all  courses  numbered  300  and  above 
unless  an  exemption  is  specifically  stated  in  the  course  description.  Sec- 
ond-year courses  are  open  without  the  Psychology  1 00  prerequisite  to  all 
except  first  year  students,  although  it  is  recommended  that  the  student 
first  take  Psychology  100  whenever  possible.  Students  are  cautioned  that 
enrolment  in  a second  year  psychology  course  without  Psychology  100 
could  mean  that  they  will  be  required  to  take  Psychology  100  at  a later 
date  in  order  to  qualify  for  admission  to  a course  at  the  300  or  400  level. 

2.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  students  take  no  more  than  6 units  of 
second-year  Psychology  courses  in  any  one  winter  session. 

3.  Students  who  have  completed  Psychology  100  may  enrol  in  up  to  4 '/a 
units  of  psychology  courses  numbered  300  or  above  in  their  second  year. 

PSYC  100  (3)  GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

An  introduction  to  the  concepts,  methods  and  history  of  modern  psycholo- 
gy. Topics  include  perception,  motivation,  learning,  brain  processes,  person- 
ality, and  social  processes.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  a broad 
survey;  however,  experimental  demonstrations  and  applications  will  be  em- 
ployed to  illustrate  some  selected  topics. 

.September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

PSYC  200  (3)  HUMAN  INFORMATION  PROCESSING 

An  introduction  to  the  research  techniques  and  a survey  of  research  find- 
ings and  theories  in  areas  related  to  human  performance:  perception,  learn- 
ing, memory  and  thinking;  the  first  term  deals  with  problems  and  issues  in 
the  basic  research  techniques  used  in  these  areas.  Topics  include  discussions 
of  reaction  time,  use  of  rating  scales,  psychophysical  methods,  physiological 
approaches  and  techniques  for  evaluating  decision-making.  The  second 
term  is  an  introduction  to  the  research  findings  in  human  perception,  learn- 
ing, memory  and  thinking,  with  emphasis  on  the  research  application  of 
techniques  discussed  in  the  first  term.  In-class  demonstrations  are  included, 
where  relevant,  in  both  terms.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  this 
course  under  its  former  title.  Introduction  to  Experimental  Psychology. 
M.L.  Howe  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

•PSYC  210  (3)  THE  HISTORY  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  students  with  the  background  necessary 
to  facilitate  a full  appreciation  of  upper  level  courses.  Current  problems  in 
psychology  will  be  examined  within  a historical  context  by  reference  to  out- 
standing past  and  present  persons  and  issues. 

Pre-  or  corequisite:  Psychology  100 

C.W.  Tolman  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

•PSYC  21 5A  (formerly  one-half  of  230)  (1’/2)  INTRODUCTION  TO 

BIOPSYCHOLOGY 

This  cour.se  will  deal  with  basic  concepts  of  brain  function  in  relation  to  be- 
haviour. Topics  will  include  basic  aspects  of  neuronal  function,  general 
anatomy  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the  functioning  of  the  nervous  system 
in  relation  to  motor  output,  sensation  and  motivation. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  100  or  at  least  second-year  standing 

F.j.  Spellacy  September- December  (3-0) 

•PSYC  21 5B  (formerly  one-half  of  230)  (1  Va)  INTRODUCTION  TO 

BIOLOGICAL  ASPECTS  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  relationships  which  exist  between  normal  and 
abnormal  biological  states  as  they  are  related  to  human  behaviour  and  cog- 
tion.  Topics  include  brain  injury,  diet  deficiencies,  mental  retardation  and 
psychoses. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  100  or  at  least  second-year  standing 

F.j.  Spellacy  January-April  (3-0) 
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‘PSYC  220  (3)  INTRODUCTION  TO  PERSONALITY 
A sUkIv  oI  I’liipirii  al  appi'oai  hcs  to  the  umlersiatuhitg  of  iiuiividual  person- 
ality. liu  ludes  several  theories  of  [tersoiiality  (c.g.  Frciul,  Jung,  Maslow), 
methiKls  ol  assessitig  [tersonality,  creativity,  psychopathology.  Related 
nictluKlologual  techtii(|ues  will  be  integrated  with  these  topics  throughout 
the  course. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  100  or  at  least  second-year  standing 

(Not  offered)  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

•PSYC  235  (1  Vz)  INTRODUCTION  TO  DEVELOPMENTAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

A survey  of  the  issues,  theories  and  methods  in  the  study  of  human  psycho- 
logical development  across  the  entire  span  of  life.  Issues  will  include  the 
influences  of  constitutional,  familial  and  scx;ial  factors  in  development. 
Theories  will  include  stage,  social  learning,  humanistic  and  empirical-de- 
scriptive accounts  of  developmetit.  Methods  will  cover  the  cross-sectional, 
longitudinal,  t ross-sequential,  clinical,  normative  and  experimental 
procedures. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  100  or  at  least  second  year  standing 

G.A.  Milton  Seplember-Uecemher.  Also  January-April  (3-0) 

•PSYC  240  (3)  INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY 
A study  of  empirical  approaches  to  the  understanding  of  man’s  stKial  be- 
haviour. Topics  will  include  swial  facilitation,  social  learning,  aggression, 
conformity,  attitudes,  conflict,  communication,  and  group  performance. 
Related  methodological  techniques  will  be  integrated  with  these  topics 
throughout  the  course. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  100  or  at  least  second-year  standing 
L.  Rosenblood  September-April  (3-1;  3-1) 

•PSYC  250  (1  Va,  formerly  3)  INTRODUCTION  TO  APPLIED 
BEHAVIOURAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

A survey  of  behaviour  tnodiheation  and  biofeedback  treatment  technol- 
ogies; behaviouristic  approach  is  taken  on  such  topics  as  sexual  dysfunction, 
phobias  and  anxieties,  weight  control,  energy  conservation,  pollution,  em- 
ployment problems,  institutional  and  clinical  treatment,  public  health  and 
medical  care,  and  alcohol  and  drug  dependency;  examples  of  successful 
programs  and  associated  research  will  be  ptertinent  to  students  beginning 
careers  in  Human  and  Social  Development,  Law,  Public  Administration,  Bi- 
ology, Education.  Medicine,  Health  Sciences  and  Social  Sciences  and  those 
intending  to  take  Psychology  311  A.  31  IB,  337  or  338. 

L.  Acker  January-April  (3-0) 

PSYC  300  (3)  RESEARCH  METHODS  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 
Topics  include  descriptive  statistics,  analysis  of  data,  and  testing  of  hypoth- 
eses in  empirical  psychological  research.  Specific  techniques  include  chi- 
square,  linear  regression,  correlation  and  analysis  of  variance.  Equivalent 
emphasis  is  placed  on  theory  and  practice. 

Prerequisite:  A Grade  XH  mathematics  course  or  its  equivalent  is  recom- 
mended. Also,  Mathematics  1.31  is  recommended,  especially  for  students 
who  plan  to  continue  on  to  Psychology  400  or  40 1 after  completing  Psychol- 
ogy 300. 

M.  Hunter,  M.E.  Masson,  R.B.  May,  C.K.  Porac September-April  (3-1;  3-1) 


PSYC  31 1 A (formerly  one-half  of  31 1)  (1  Va)  CONDITIONING  AND 

LEARNING:  COGNITIVE  EMPHASIS 
A critical  survey  of  the  basic  experimental  findings  and  theories  of  learning 
process  with  emphasis  on  the  conditions  for  learning,  retention  and  transfer 
of  learning;  topics  include  classical  and  operant  conditioning,  reinforce- 
ment, generalization  and  discrimination,  and  an  introduction  to  concept 
learning;  this  course  will  provide  useful  background  for  Psychology  313A 
and  313B. 

Students  should  choose  between  Psychology  3 1 1 A (cognitive  emphasis)  and 
Psychology  31  IB  (Behavioural  emphasis).  Psychology  311 A is  not  a prereq- 
uisite for  Psychology  31  IB  and  students  may  not  receive  credit  for  both 
courses. 

R.B.  May  Sepiember-December  (3-0) 

*lt  is  strongly  recommended  that  students  take  no  more  than  6 units  of  sec- 
ond-year Psychology  courses  in  any  one  winter  session. 


PSYC  31  IB  (formerly  one-hall  of  311)  (1’/a)  CONDITIONING  AND 

LEARNING:  BEHAVIOURAL  EMPHASIS 
From  a iK^haviourisl's  point  ol  view,  the  held  ol  "leaining”  romerns  very 
general  questions  alxmt  how  our  behaviours  ate  at  <|uired,  tnaintained,  anti 
mtxlified.  The  approadi  and  methodology  which  constitutes  the  ex|)eii- 
mental  analysis  of  liehaviour  seeks  answets  to  these  <|uestions  iti  terms  of 
observable  environmental  determinants.  .Sue  h prim  iplesand  phenomena  as 
respondent  and  operant  conditioning;  positive  atid  negative  reitilort  cmetit, 
reinforcement  schedules;  generalization  and  discrimination;  and  punish- 
ment will  be  approached  from  this  |w>int  of  view.  In  additioti  to  examining 
animal  studies,  the  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  training  in  the  ap- 
plication of  tx-havioural  principles  to  the  understanding  of  everyday  human 
behaviour. 

Psychology  31 1 A is  not  a prerequisite  for  Psychology  3 1 1 B.  .Students  should 
choose  between  Psychology  31 1 A (cognitive emphasis)  and  Psychology  31  IB 
(behavioural  emphasis)  and  credit  may  be  obtained  lor  only  one  of  the  two 
courses. 

T his  course  is  the  preferred  prerequisite  for  Psychology  312. 

B.C.  Goldwaler  September-Decemljer  (3-0) 

PSYC  312  (1  Vz)  ADVANCED  CONDITIONING  AND  LEARNING; 
BEHAVIOURAL  EMPHASIS 

This  course  follows  Psychology  31 1 B,  examining  some  added  complexities 
involved  in  phenomena  covered  there,  as  well  as  iniroducitig  some  new  top- 
ics, examples  of  which  might  include  behavioural  approaches  to  such  "high- 
er level  prcxresses"  as  attention,  concept  formation,  and  verbal  behaviour; 
current  controversies  regarding  the  nature  ol  rcitiforccment;  and  interrela- 
tions among  instinctive,  respondent,  and  operant  behaviour. 

Prerequisite;  Psychology  311A  or  B or  permission  of  instructor 

B. C.  Goldwater  January-April  (3-0) 

PSYC  31 3A  (formerly  one-half  of  31 3)  (1  Vz)  COGNITIVE  PSYCHOLOGY: 

I 

An  introduction  to  information  processing  analyses  of  learning,  memory 
and  cognition.  Topics  covered  will  include  visual  imagery,  sensory  tnemory, 
recall  and  recognition  processes.  More  complex  prtKesses  such  as  concept 
learning  and  problem  solving  will  also  be  considered.  Group  laboratory 
projets  will  be  assigned.  T here  are  no  Psychology  300-level  pre-  or  corequi- 
sites for  this  course;  Psychology  3 1 3A  and  3 1 3B  may  be  taken  in  any  order. 
Prerequisite: Psychology  100  and  third  year  standing 
(Not  offered)  (3-1) 

PSYC  31 3B  (formerly  one-half  of  31 3)  ( 1 Vz)  COGN ITIVE  PSYCHOLOGY: 

II 

An  introduction  to  information  prtxessing  analyses  of  learning,  memory 
and  cognition.  Topics  covered  will  include  verbal  learning,  mental  imagery, 
long-term  memory  and  the  representation  of  knowledge  in  memory.  More 
complex  processes  such  as  natural  language  processing  and  artificial  intelli- 
gence models  of  these  skills  will  also  be  considered.  Group  laboratory  pro- 
jects will  be  assigned.  There  are  no  Psychology  300-level  pre-  or  corequisites 
for  this  course;  Psychology  313A  and  313B  may  be  taken  in  any  order. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  100  and  third  year  standing 
M.E.J.  Masson  January-April  (3-1) 

PSYC  315  (3)  INTRODUCTION  TO  NEUROPSYCHOLOGY 
An  introduction  to  neuroanatomy  and  neurophysiology  as  related  to  human 
and  animal  brain  function  and  behaviour.  Consideration  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  neurology,  experimental  and  clinical  neuropsychology  to  the  under- 
standing of  normal  cognitive  and  effective  functioning  and  of  disturbances 
resulting  from  brain  damage  in  selected  areas.  Demonstrations  involving  se- 
lected patients  with  cerebral  lesions  at  the  Royal  Jubilee  Hospital  will  be  ar- 
ranged during  the  second  term. 

Should  be  taken  as  a prerequisite  to  Psychology  415 

Prerequisite:  None,  but  Psychology  215A/B  are  strongly  recommended 

E.H.  Strauss  September-April  (2-2;  2-2) 

PSYC  317  (formerly  411)  (3)  SENSATION  AND  PERCEPTION 
This  course  will  deal  with  the  physical  bases  of  sensation  and  the  relationship 
between  sensation  and  what  we  perceive.  .Although  the  emphasis  will  be  on 
human  visual  processing,  audition  and  the  other  senses  will  also  be  covered. 
The  course  will  include  such  topics  as:  Psycho-physics,  sensors  phy  siology, 
information  processing,  visual  distortion  and  cognitive  involvement  in  hu- 
man perception. 

C.  Porac  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


Ps\chology.  Arts  and  Saences 


PSYC  330  (1  '/2,  formerly  3)  PERSONALITY 

An  introduction  tocontcmporary  personality  theory  and  research;  survey  of 
several  traditional  theories  of  individual  behavtour  (e.g.  Freud,  Rogers, 
need-achievement),  plus  emphasis  on  newest  developments  in  the  held  (e.g. 
social  inHucnces  on  personality);  considerable  emphasis  on  research  and 
methods  of  evaluating  theories 

(3-0) 

PSYC  331  (3)  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

A survey  of  theories  and  hndmgs  in  the  following  areas:  social  perception, 
socializatioti,  social  motivation,  attitude  development  and  change,  interper- 
sonal interaction,  and  group  processes. 

R.A.  Hoppe  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

PSYC  334  (3)  INDUSTRIAL,  ORGANIZATIONAL  AND  CONSUMER 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Applications  of  psychology  to  the  production  and  consumption  of  goods 
and  services,  lypical  topics:  The  scientihc  approach,  personnel  selection, 
training,  organizational  behaviour  and  environment,  supervision,  evalua- 
tion and  reward  systems,  problems  in  organizations,  consumer  psychology. 
(Not  offered)  September-April  (3-1;  3-1) 

PSYC  335  (1'/2,  formerly  3)  CHILD  PSYCHOLOGY 
This  course  provides  an  extensive  study  of  human  development  from  con- 
ception to  12  years  of  age.  It  is  expected  that  students  will  have  had  previous 
contact  with  research  methods  and  theories  of  child  development  for  a criti- 
cal, research  oriented  review  of  child  psychology.  Topics  will  include  prena- 
tal development,  perceptual  and  cognitive  development,  language 
acquisition  and  social  and  personality  development. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  235  or  permission  of  the  Department 

M.I..  Howe,  M.A.  Hunter  September-December,  Also  Januarv-April  (3-0) 

PSYC  336  (1  Va)  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ADOLESCENCE 
Current  problems  and  normal  development  in  adolescence  w'ill  be  covered 
Adolescence  will  be  considered  both  as  a transitional  period  between  child- 
hood and  adulthood  and  as  a period  with  special  characteristics  in  its  own 
right.  Included  will  be  normal  physical,  emotional  and  social  development  as 
well  as  concerns  specific  to  adole.scents  including  abilities,  interests  and 
orientation. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  235  or  permission  of  Department 

G.A  Milton  January-April  (3-0) 

PSYC  337  (1'/2)  CHILD  BEHAVIOURAL  DEVELOPMENT:  PRINCIPLES 
AND  ANALYSIS 

This  course  will  cover  the  basic  principles  of  behavioural  development  from 
infancy  to  adulthood  The  emphasis  will  be  upon  a critical  analysis  of  the 
individual  child's  behaviour  as  being  reciprocally  a product  of,  and  a deter- 
miner of,  particular  child  rearing  and  institutional/educational  practices. 

L.  Acker  September-December  (3-0) 

PSYC  338  (1  Vz)  CHILD  BEHAVIOURAL  DEVELOPMENT:  ASSESSMENT 
AND  MODIFICATION 

Phis  course  will  extend  the  basic  principles  of  behaviour  to  areas  of  applica- 
tion 111  home  and  institutional  settings  for  infants,  children  and  adolescents. 
The  emphasis  will  be  upon  a critical  analysis  of  various  Behaviour  Modifica- 
tion programs,  their  relationship  to  behaviounstic  developmental  theory, 
and  the  methodological  requirements  for  implementing  such  programs 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  311  or  Psychology  337  or  consent  of  instructor 
1-  Acker  January-April  (3-0) 

PSYC  339  (1  Vz)  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  AGING  AND  ADULTHOOD 
Examination  of  psychological  processes  associated  with  development  in 
adulthood,  lopics  to  include  physiological  concomitants  of  the  aging  pro- 
cess, cognitive  functioning,  personality  change  sexual  functioning,  work 
and  leisure,  sources  of  stress,  psychopathology,  and  death 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  235  or  permission  of  the  Department 

M. A.  Hunter  Jatiuai  y-April  (3-0) 

PSYC  340  (1'/2)  INTERPERSONAL  COMMUNICATION 

Considers  communication  as  a social  process,  as  the  fundamental  vehicle  of 
human  relationships,  with  emphasis  on  theory  and  research.  Ibpics  include 
various  levels  of  communication  (verbal/nonverbal,  content/relationship); 
measurable  characteristics  of  communication  (incongruence,  symmetry/ 


complenientarily),  and  ♦act  to  *'  f " r^t„  u *-. 

The  course  does  not  cover  linguistic--  ihe  mass  mcdi.i.  nci  pi-i  sonal  t oniniu 
nication  skills. 

Test:  P.  Watzlawick,  |.H  Hcavia.  D.D  |a(kson.  l*rnu,matic^  of  Unm/in 
Commumcation 

J.B.  Bavelas  .September-itecembef  (3-0) 

PSYC  345  (3)  DRUGS  AND  BEHAVIOUR 

An  introductory  course  designed  to  give  the  stiidenl  an  opp'irtuniii  to  hi 
come  familiar  with  the  effects  of  selected  drugs  upon  both  liarned  and  un 
learned  behaviour;  lopics  will  include:  Introdiu lorv  phai mai ology,  the 
stimulus  properties  of  drugs,  multiple  ding  use  and  the  sell-administi  ation 
of  drugs,  and  social  implications  of  drug  use  : tn  the  second  term,  the  eiiipha 
sis  will  be  upon  alcohol  related  problems 

Prerequisite  This  course  is  restricted  to  third  ,uid  fourtli  \eii  jisschologi 
major  and  honours  students  who  have  eithet  c oniplc-ted  I’su  holog\  2 1 5 A ot 
B,  or  Bilolgy  150.  or  who  are  taking  one  o(  tlic-se  couisescoticurrentb  .Am 
one  wishing  exemption  must  obtain  written  periiiissioii  from  the  insiniclot 
M.E.  Corcoran,  C.N,  Hobson  ,SeptemlK-t-.\pril  (3-0;  3-0) 

PSYC  350  (3)  ENVIRONMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

Environmental  psychology  is  an  intcrclisc  iphnarc  area  wfnch  stresse  s the  be 
havioural  effects  of  man’s  interaction  with  the  ptivsical  envnomnent  I he 
emphasis  of  this  course  will  be  on  this  ititei  action  and  will  includesiicb  topics 
as:  (a)  methods  of  environmental  assessineiu;  (b)  the  physical  ciivironment 
and  how  it  is  perceived  and  processed,  (c  l man's  view  of  and  tnierat  lion  with 
his  natural  and  man-made  habitat;  (d)  ecological  jisvchology  and  man  as  part 
of  an  ecological  sy  stem 

Prerequisite:  Psychologv  100  or  registration  m EiiMtoimienial  Studies 
program 

R.D.  Cifford  Septc  inlx'r-Apnl  (3-1.  3-1) 

PSYC  369  (LING  369)  (formerly  one-halt  of  370)  (1  Vz)  DEVELOPMENTAi 

PSYCHOLINGUISTICS 

Offered  in  collaboration  with  the  Dc-partmi-iu  of  I mguisiic--  I he  coiirsi 
covers  the  biological  bases  of  language,  the  cliild  s stage  In  stags,  ac  quisiiioti 
of  the  phonology,  morphology,  syntax  and  semantics  of  his/her  first  Ian 
guage.  Also  treated  are  the  child's  melahuguistu  abilities  and  gi owing 
awareness  of  the  form  and  function  of  speech  acts 

Prerequisite.  Linquistics  100  or  Psschologv  1(H)  oi  jjeiinission  ot  lh< 
Department 

Sepicmbet  Dei  embc-r  (.3-0) 

PSYC  370  (LING  370)  (1 V2,  formerly  3)  PSYCHOLINGUISTICS 

Offered  in  collaboration  with  the  Deparlmenl  of  1 iiiguislics  ,A  i ouise  m ll\< 
psychology  of  language  covering  such  topics  as  the  naluic  ami  tunclioii  of 
language,  experimental  psycholinguistics,  the  l elaitomhip  of  language  and 
cognition,  speech  perception  and  piocessmg.  compteheiision  and  prodin 
tion  of  sentences,  utilization  of  semantic  s\  stems,  biliiigtialism  ami  iionvei 
bal  communication,  language  and  socio-<  ttllui al  factors 

Prerequisite:  Linguistics  100  or  Psvchologi  lOd  01  permissuni  of  tin 
Department 

lattuai  \ -.April  (3-0) 

PSYC  371  (1'/2)  SPEECH,  HEARINL-i  AND  I ANGUAGE 

An  introduction  into  this  field  with  spei  lal  enqih.isis  on  speei  b and  sound 
perception,  processing  of  speech  mfonnalion.  attention  and  the  disorders  of 
speech  and  language  The  course  is  desigm-d  to  stqqjU-nieiit  Psycliologi  317 
and  370,  but  requires  no  prerequisite  odiei  than  I’svi  liologi  100 
lext;  J.C.  Wolff.  Hram  and  Hearing 

(Not  offered)  |anuari  - April  (2-1) 

PSYC  390  (1  ’/2  or  3)  SPECIAI  PROBLEMS  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 
Directed  independent  stud\  for  the  student  (.  onqilete  art angi-tm-iits  must 
be  made  with  an  instructor  111  the  Depaiinieni  before  ii  gislering 
The  maximum  credit  for  Psychology  300  and  l‘)0  logellu  i must  mu  ixieed 
six  units  unless  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  is  obtained. 

PSYC  400A  (formerly  part  of  400)  (1 V2)  ADVANCED  ME  1 HODS:  I 
I he  course  is  an  inti oduction  to  ad va  111  t-d  i ese,it  ( li  di-sigus  and  t lu-ii  u iidei 
lying  rationale.  Experimental  design  and  slatistii,il  li-chmques  will  Ik  aji 
plied  to  problems  in  psychologv.  Kxlensne  Irealnient  will  b<-  given  to  the  usi 
of  the  general  linear  model  I he  cotitse  will  examine  designs  having  multi 
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pic  iii*lc|HMulciil  variables  aiul  a single  (lc|K'iuicnl  variable.  Ibpiis  toveied 
incliule  lorrelalion,  multiple  regrcs.sioM,  analysis  of  variance  and  sampling. 
Not  recommended  tor  third  year  students  without  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

I’rercfpiisitc:  Psychology  300  or  permission  of  the  instructor 

M.L.  Howe  SeptemlxT-Decemlx-r  (2-2) 

PSYC  400B  (formerly  part  of  400)  (1  Vi)  ADVANCED  METHODS:  II 
rhe  course  is  a continuation  of  Psydiology  400A  to  multivariate  designs. 
Techniques  used  with  multiple  dejrendent  variables  such  as  factor  analysis, 
multivariate  analysis  of  variance  and  canonical  correlation  will  be  covered. 
In  addition  the  historical  and  philosophical  development  of  these  tech- 
niques in  psychological  theory  will  be  explored. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  400A 

L.  Rosenblood  January-April  (2-2) 

PSYC  401  (1  Vi,  formerly  3)  PSYCHOMETRIC  METHODS 
This  course  will  cover  the  measurement  of  individual  diff  erences,  especially 
personality  and  ability  traits.  The  focus  will  be  on  reliability  and  validity  — 
how  do  we  know  whether,  and  to  what  degree,  a psychological  measure  is 
reliable  and  valid?  Topics  include  designs  for  estimating  reliability  and  valid- 
ity, advanced  correlation,  and  current  problems  and  issues  in  the  Held.  The 
course  does  not  teach  how  to  give  psychological  tests. 

Prerequisite;  Psychology  400A 

J.B.  Bavelas  January-April  (2-2) 

PSYC  409  (1  Vi)  SOVIET  PSYCHOLOGY 

An  examination  of  some  current  psychological  research  and  theory  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  its  historical  background,  and  its  place  in  socialist  society, 
(Not  offered)  January-April  (3-0) 

PSYC  410  (formerly  301)  (3)  THEORETICAL  FOUNDATIONS  OF 

CONTEMPORARY  PSYCHOLOGY 
An  examination  of  the  theoretical  and  methodological  assumptions  under- 
lying the  psychological  study  of  behaviour,  and  their  historical  origins  and 
development.  A consideration  of  selected  topics  in  the  philosophy  of  science 
as  they  concern  psychology,  theoretical  models  in  modern  psychology,  con- 
troversial issues,  and  a comparison  of  different  approaches  to  the  study  of 
human  behaviour. 

C. W.  Tolman  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

PSYC  414  (3)  MOTIVATION 

The  primary  question — how  best  can  the  forces  underlying  human  behav- 
iour be  studied?  Theoretical,  conceptual  and  methodological  issues  arising 
out  of  consideration  of  both  natural  science  (man  is  a machine?)  and  human 
science  (man  is  more  than  a machine?)  models  form  the  basis  of  the  course. 
Topics  include  the  role  of  the  unconscious,  emotions,  cognition,  physiology, 
creativity,  intention,  etc.,  in  determining  or  reflecting  human  behaviour. 
G.N.  Hobson  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

PSYC  415  (1’/2,  formerly  3)  HUMAN  NEUROPSYCHOLOGY 
The  study  of  brain-behaviour  relationships  with  emphasis  on  clinical  as- 
pects. The  course  assumes  basic  knowledge  acquired  in  Psyc.  315  and  dis- 
cusses neuropsychological  problems  in  a functional  sequence  (e.g.  memory, 
language,  right-left  differences,  perceptual  disorders)  as  they  occur  in  brain- 
damaged adults  and  children.  Question  of  assessment  of  psychological  im- 
pairment, reaction  to  brain  damage  and  rehabilitation  will  be  considered. 
One  term  parf>er  is  required. 

Prerequisite:  Psychologfy  315  or  p>ermission  of  instructor 

D. E.  Read  September-December  (2-2) 

PSYC  423  (I’/a)  ADVANCED  TOPICS  IN  PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Topics  will  include  the  psychobiology  of  motivation,  memory,  and  neural 
ptlasticity.  There  will  also  be  some  emphasis  on  the  neuropharmacology  of 
behaviour. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  215A  or  Biology  150 

M. E.  Corcoran  January-April  (3-0) 

PSYC  424  (1’/2)  HUMAN  PSYCHOPHYSIOLOGY 
The  study  of  the  physiological  correlates  of  behaviour  in  the  intact  human 
subject.  Topics  will  include  the  autonomic  nervous  system;  measures  and 
principles  of  research  with  the  polygraph;  physiological  correlates  of  emo- 


tion, sleep  and  dreaming  and  psyi bopaibology;  londitionmg  of  autonomi( 
res(K)nse;  lie  detection;  and  psyt hosomalic  disorders.  UiUiralory  assign- 
ments may  lx-  given. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  215A  or  Biology  150  is  leiommended,  but  not 
required 

B.C.  Coldwater  .Seplember-l)ei  cmlxr  (3-0) 

PSYC  430  (3)  ABNORMAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

Definitions  and  models  of  the  behaviour  disorders;  study  of  txhaviour  dis- 
orders with  regard  to  social  attitudes,  origins,  development,  manilcstations, 
assessment  anti  treatment.  Emphasis  is  on  both  the  Ixhavioural  and  human- 
istic approaches  to  problems  in  abnormal  psychology.  Tentative  structure  of 
the  course  includes  one  formal  term  paper.  This  course  is  intended  for  Psy- 
chology Majors  and  Honours.  Oedit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Psychology 
430  and  432. 

P,  Duncan  E.J.  Spellacy  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

PSYC  432  (3)  SURVEY  OF  CLINICAL  PSYCHOLOGY 
An  introductory  .survey  of  clinical  psychology,  including  clinical  research, 
methods  of  behaviour  assessment  and  modification,  and  the  role  of  the  clini- 
cal psychologist  in  the  community.  Tentative  structure  of  the  course  includes 
guest  speakers,  lectures  and  discussion.  Open  only  to  third  and  fourth  year 
students.  Not  open  to  Major  and  Honours  in  Psychology. 

(Not  offered)  .Septemixr-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

PSYC  435  (1  Vz)  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  DEVELOPMENTAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

This  course  provides  an  in-depth  examination  of  selected  topics  in  the  psy- 
chological literature  dealing  with  children  and/or  development.  The  topics 
covered  in  any  given  year  will  be  announced  annually  by  the  department 
before  registration.  Students  receive  1 '/j  units  for  this  course.  However,  with 
the  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department,  the  course  may  be  taken 
more  than  once  for  a maximum  of  3 units. 

Prerequisite:  3 units  of  300  or  400  level  Psychology  and  permission  of  the 
instructor 

September-December  (3-0) 

PSYC  436  (1  Vz)  PSYCHOPATHOLOGY  OF  CHILDHOOD  AND 
ADOLESCENCE 

A detailed  study  of  theoretical  and  research  approaches  to  the  understand- 
ing of  developmentally  related  disorders  of  childhood  and  adolescence.  Em- 
phasis will  be  on  etiology,  description  and  treatment  of  these  disorders  which 
are  in  specific  developmental  “stages",  although  other  disorders  which  fre- 
quently occur  during  childhood/adolescence  will  also  be  considered. 
Prerequisites:  Psychology  235,  and  335  or  336 

G.A.  Milton  September-December  (3-0) 

PSYC  440  (1  Vz)  EXPERIMENTAL  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY 
An  examination  of  research  and  methodology  in  selected  areas  of  social  psy- 
chology. Individual  research  projects  will  be  conducted. 

(2-2) 

PSYC  450  (3)  MENTAL  DEFICIENCY 

A survey  of  research  theory  and  applied  aspects  of  mental  subnormality. 
Open  to  non-psychologv'  students  in  related  fields.  Includes  visits  to  several 
institutions.  One  term  paper  required. 

Prerequisites:  Psychology  100  and  either  fourth-year  standing  or  written 
permission  of  the  instructor 

O.  Spreen  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

PSYC  490  (1  Vz  or  3)  ADVANCED  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
IN  PSYCHOLOGY 

Independent  study  for  the  advanced  student.  Complete  arrangements  must 
be  made  with  the  instructor  in  the  Department  before  registering. 

The  maximum  credit  for  Psychology  390  and  490  together  must  not  exceed 
six  units  unless  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  is  obtained. 

PSYC  499  (3)  HONOURS  THESIS  AND  SEMINAR 
Students  will  attend  a weekly  seminar  which  includes  oral  presentation  of 
their  proposed  thesis  research  in  the  first  term  and  a progress  report  of  the 
research  in  the  second  term.  For  the  remainder  of  the  program,  the  students 
will  work  closely  with  a faculty  supervisor  regarding  details  of  the  written 
thesis  which  is  submitted  in  April.  Third  year  students  who  are  thinking  of 
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joining  ihe  Honour’s  program  are  enrouraged  to  attend  Psychology  499. 

Prerequisite:  Honours  standing 

G.N.  Hobson  and  Members  of  the  Department 

September- April  (1-2-1;  1-2-1) 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Students  must  consult  the  Department  concerning  courses  offered  in  any  year. 

PSYC501  (1-5)  PROSEMINAR 

PSYC  502  (1-4V2)  RESEARCH  APPRENTICESHIP 

PSYC  503  (1'/2-6)  PRACTICUM  IN  CLINICAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

PSYC  504  (IV2-6)  INDIVIDUAL  STUDY 

May  be  offered  in  areas  A through  Z (excluding  1 and  O).  The  student  must  con- 
sult with  his  instructor  about  the  area  of  his  individual  study  prior  to  registration. 

■A  maximum  of  6 units  of  PSYC  504  may  be  taken  in  any  one  Winter  Session  at  the 
discretion  of  the  student’s  Supervisory  Committee. 

PSYC  505  (IV2-6)  ANIMAL  LEARNING 

PSYC  506  (1'/2-6)  human  LEARNING 

PSYC  507  (1'/2-6)  PERSONALITY 

PSYC  508  (IV2-6)  MOTIVATION 

PSYC  509  (1V2-6)  HISTORY  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

PSYC  510  (1 V2-6)  THEORIES  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

PSYC  511  (IV2-6)  COMPARATIVE  PSYCHOLOGY 

PSYC  512  (1V2-6)  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

PSYC  513  (1V2-6)  SENSORY  PSYCHOLOGY 

PSYC  514  (1V2-6)  PERCEPTION 

PSYC  515  (IV2-6)  HUMAN  NEUROPSYCHOLOGY 

PSYC  516  (IV2-6)  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

PSYC  517  (1V2-6)  RESEARCH  METHODS  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 

PSYC  518  (IV2-6)  PSYCHOMETRIC  METHODS 

PSYC  519  (IV2-6)  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

PSYC  520  (1 V2-6)  DEVELOPMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

PSYC  521  (1V2-6)  HUMAN  FACTORS 

PSYC  522  (1 V2-6)  PERSONNEL  PSYCHOLOGY 

PSYC  523  (1’/2-6)  psychopathology 

PSYC  524  (1V2-6)  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ASSESSMENT 

PSYC  525  (1'/2-6)  learning  DISORDERS 

PSYC  526  (1V2-6)  SOCIAL  PROCESSES 

PSYC  527  (IV2-6)  SOCIAL  DESIGN 

PSYC  528  (1’/2-6)  clinical  PSYCHOLOGY 

PSYC  529  (IV2-6)  PSYCHOPHYSIOLOGY 

DEPARTMENT  OF 

Nicholas  V.  Galichenko,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  Ph.D.  (McGill),  Assistant  Profes- 
sor (Russian)  and  Chairman,  pro  tern. 

Gunter  H.  .Schaarschmidt,  M.A.  (Alta.),  Ph.D.  (Indiana),  Professor. 

Zbigniew  Kolejewski,  M.A.  (Wilno),  Ph.D.  (Uppsala),  Part-time  Adjunct  Professor 
(September  1982-April  1983). 

GENERAL,  MAJOR  AND  HONOURS  PROGRAMS 

All  students  planning  a program  in  the  Department  of  Slavonic  Studies  are  ad- 
vised to  consult  with  the  Departmental  adviser  concerning  their  selection  of  elec- 
tive courses,  both  within  and  outside  the  Department,  supportive  to  their 
program. 

GENERAL,  MAJOR  AND  HONOURS  IN  RUSSIAN 

The  Department  offers  General,  Major,  and  Honours  programs  with  emphasis  on 
Russian  language,  Russian  literature  and  culture.  Students  specializing  in  particu- 
lar programs  will  find  that  they  have  sufficient  electives  to  enable  them  to  concen- 
trate (double  Major,  double  Honours)  in  a second  field,  in  such  recommended 
areas  as  History,  Political  Science  or  a second  modern  language.  A wise  .selection  of 
courses  is  therefore  important,  particularly  to  those  students  who  may  wish  to  en- 
ter graduate  school,  teaching,  library  work,  government  service,  etc. 

Students  wishing  to  take  fhird  or  Fourth  Year  courses  to  meet  requirements  for  a 
B.  A.  degree  in  the  General,  Major  or  Honours  Program,  must  satisfy  the  Depart- 
ment that  they  have  satisfactory  standing  in  appropriate  courses  at  the  200  level. 
Students  with  advanced  credit  from  secondary  schools  or  colleges,  or  those  who 
are  competent  in  Russian  will  be  placed  at  an  appropriate  level. 

Admission  to  the  Honours  Program,  which  should  be  sought  at  the  end  of 


PSYC  530  (IV2-6)  ANIMAL  MOTIVATION  AND  CONFLICT 
PSYC  531  (1V2-6)  ENVIRONMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY 
PSYC  532  (1 V2-6)  PHARMACOPSYCHOLOGY 

Courses  PSYC  505  to  532  inclusive  may  be  taken  in  areas  A,  B,  C and/or  D.  More 
than  one  area  may  be  taken  in  any  one  Winter  Session  to  a maximum  of  6 units  at 
the  discretion  of  the  student’s  Supervisory  Committee.  Each  area  carries  1 W units 
of  credit.  The  specific  content  of  each  area  will  be  designated  prior  to  registration. 

PSYC  535  (1 V2-3)  ADVANCED  NEUROPSYCHOLOGY  TOPICS 

Seminars  on  Selected  Research  Topics  in  Experimental  and  Clinical  Neuropsy- 
chology (535A  through  D). 

PSYC  550  (IV2)  APPLIED  BEHAVIOUR  ANALYSIS 

May  be  taken  in  areas  A and/or  B. 

PSYC  570  (1V2-3)  PSYCHOLINGUISTICS 

PSYC  571  (LING  571)  (1 V2-3)  DEVELOPMENTAL 

PSYCHOLINGUISTICS 

This  course  is  offered  in  collaboration  with  the  Department  of  Linguistics.  It  deals 
with  the  acquisition  of  a first  language  by  children,  focussing  on  the  development 
of  their  knowledge  of  the  semantic  system  of  their  language,  their  capacity  for 
metalinguistic  judgements,  and  the  utilization  of  speech  acts. 

PSYC  599  (3-6)  THESIS 

PSYC  602  (1-6)  INDEPENDENT  RESEARCH 

PSYC  603  (1 V2-6)  ADVANCED  CLINICAL  PRACTICUM 

PSYC  604  (IV2-6)  INDIVIDUAL  STUDY 

May  be  offered  in  areas  A through  Z,  (excluding  1 and  O).  The  student  must  con- 
sult with  his  instructor  about  the  area  of  his  individual  study  prior  to  registration. 

A maximum  of  6 units  of  PSYC  604  may  be  taken  in  any  one  Winter  Session  at  the 
discretion  of  the  student’s  Supervisory  Committee. 

PSYC  605  (IV2-3)  PRACTICUM  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

Teaching  practicum  with  individual  instructors  of  the  department  in  areas  of  po- 
tential teaching  interest  for  the  student. 

PSYC  624  (1 V2-6)  ADVANCED  CLINICAL  ASSESSMENT 

Advanced  techniques  and  interpretation  for  a variety  of  clinical  assessment  de- 
vices will  be  emphasized.  Exposure  to  specialized  assessment  tools  and  opportuni- 
ty to  obtain  experience  in  assessment. 

PSYC  628  (1 V2-6)  ADVANCED  CLINICAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

May  be  taken  in  areas  A,  B,  C,  and/or  D,  but  only  by  Ph.D.  candidates. 

PSYC  699  (3-15)  Ph.D.  DISSERTATION 

SLAVONIC  STUDIES 

Ihor  A.  Levitsky,  A.B.  (Rochester,  M.A.,  B.S.  (Buffalo),  Ph.D.  (Duke),  Part-time 
Adjunct  Professor  (November  1982  - June  1984). 

Zelimir  B.Juricic,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Brit.  Col.), Ph.D.  (Nott.),  Associate  Professor  (Rus- 
sian and  Serbo-Croatian).  (On  study  leave,  July  - December  1983.) 
Terence  M.  Rickwood,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (Liverpool),  Assistant  Professor  (Russian). 

the  Second  Year,  requires  permission  of  the  Department,  and  interested  students 
should  consult  the  Department  as  early  as  possible  in  the  first  two  years.  Students 
will  be  admitted  to  the  Honours  Program  only  if  they  have  obtained  at  least  a sec- 
ond class  standing  in  the  Second  Year.  They  will  be  required  to  maintain  at  least  a 
second  class  average  in  Russian  courses  taken  in  Third  and  Fourth  Years.  A First 
Class  Honours  degree  requires  a first  class  graduating  average  (at  least  6.50)  and  a 
grade  ptoint  average  of  6.50  or  better  in  upper  level  (300  and  400  level)  Russian 
courses.  A Second  Class  Honours  degree  requires  a second  class  graduating  aver- 
age (between  3.50  and  6.49)  and  a grade  point  average  between  3.50  and  6.49  in 
upper  level  (300  and  400  level)  Russian  courses.  A Second  (ilass  Honours  degree 
will  be  awarded  for  a grade  ftoint  average  between  3.50  and  6.49  in  upper  level 
Russian  courses.  A student  who  fails  to  attain  a grade  point  average  of  3.50  or 
better  but  who  completes  the  requirements  for  the  Major  degree  will  be  allowed  to 
transfer  to  the  Major  program. 


PROGRAMS  IN  RUSSIAN 

GENERAL  MAJOR  HONOURS 

First  Year 

Russian  100  (3)  Russian  100  (3)  Russian  100  (3) 

Other  courses  (12)  Other  courses  (12)  Other  courses  (12) 


Slainmw  Studm,  ArU  and  Srimrr^  IJI 


('.F.NFRAl 

Sfcond  Vent 

Russian  200 

(-1) 

Russian  203 

(3) 

Other  courses 

(9) 

Third  and  fourth  Yrars 

Russian  302 

(3) 

6 units  of  Russian 

courses  numlrered 

400  and  above* 

(6) 

Other  courses 

(21) 

MAJOR 

Russian  200 

(3) 

Russian  203 

(3) 

Other  courses 

(9) 

Russian  302 

(3) 

Russian  350 

(3) 

Russian  406 

(3) 

6 additional  units 

of  Russian  courses 

numbered  400 

and  above* 

(6) 

Other  courses 

(15) 

HONOUR.S 

Russian  200 

(3) 

Russian  203 

(3) 

Other  courses 

(9) 

Russian  302 

(3) 

Russian  350 

(3) 

Russian  406 

(3) 

Russian  499 

(3) 

At  least  9 units  of 

Russian  courses 

numbered  400 

and  above* 

(9) 

Other  courses 

(15) 

‘Selecied  with  the  approval  of  the  Department. 

COURSES 

RUSSIAN 

RUSS  100  (3)  FIRST  YEAR  RUSSIAN 

Introduction  to  the  lundamentals  of  Russian  grammar;  basic  reading,  writ- 
ing. and  conversational  skills. 

Prerequisite:  None,  this  course  is  open  to  all  students 

G.H.  Schaarschmidi  September- April  (3-1;  3-1) 

RUSS  200  (3)  SECOND  YEAR  RUSSIAN 

Completion  of  the  fundamentals  of  Russian  grammar.  Word  building  and 
idiomatic  usage.  Readings  from  contemporary  Soviet  authors. 

Prerequisite:  Russian  100 

T.M.  Rickwood  September-April  (4-0;  4-0) 


RUSS  203  (3)  ORAL  AND  WRITTEN  PRACTICE 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  students  with  oral  and  written  practice  in 
Russian.  Prerequisite:  Russian  100 

Credit  cannot  be  obtained  for  both  Russian  201  (or  300  or  202)  and  203 
G.H.  Schaarschmidt  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


RUSS  301  (I'/a)  ASPECTS  OF  RUSSIAN  CULTURE  (In  English) 

A survey  of  outstanding  cultural  trends  against  the  background  of  Russia's 
past  ami  present.  Lectures  will  focus  on  traditional  concepts  and  major  de- 
velopments in  folklore,  religion,  music,  literature,  philosophy,  art,  and  ar- 
chitecture in  an  attempt  to  give  students  a cultural  perspective  for  viewing 
the  Russian  way  of  life. 

Prerequisite:  None,  this  course  is  open  to  all  students. 

Z.B.  juricic  and  members  September-December.  Also  January-April  (3-0) 

RUSS  302  (3)  INTERMEDIATE  COMPOSITION  AND  STYLISTICS 
This  course,  partly  conducted  in  Russian,  includes  translation  and  discus- 
sion of  selected  passages,  the  regular  composition  of  essays  and  conversa- 
tional practice. 

Prerequisite:  Russian  200  and  203,  or  permission  of  the  Department 
G.H.  Schaarschmidt  September-April  (4-0;  4-0) 

RUSS  304  (1  Va)  LITERATURE  AND  CINEMA  IN  THE  U.S.S.R 
(In  English) 

A survey  of  selected  films  that  are  adaptations  of  significant  literary  works  or 
illustrate  important  cultural  events  or  movements. 

Prerequisite:  None,  this  course  is  open  to  all  students. 

N.V.  Galichenko  .September-December.  Also  )anuary-April  (3-0) 

RUSS  305  (1  Va)  DISSENT  IN  RUSSIAN  LITERATURE  (In  English) 

A study  of  Russian  literature  as  a vehicle  for  religious,  social  and  political 
protest  in  Tsarist  and  Soviet  times.  From  the  16th  to  the  19th  centuries  this 
tradition  of  dissent,  with  its  affirmation  of  human  rights  and  dignity,  is  re- 
flected in  a large  body  of  literary  material  containing  indictments  of  auto- 
cratic abuses,  serfdom,  religious  persecution,  and  governmental  corruption. 
This  expression  of  moral  criticism  in  literary  form  has  continued  into  the 
Soviet  period,  focussing  on  the  conflict  between  official  Marxist  doctrine  and 
the  exercise  of  individual  conscience. 

Prerequisite:  None,  this  course  is  Often  to  all  students. 

N.V.  Galichenko  September-December  (3-0) 


RUSS  307  (3)  MASTERPIECES  OF  RUSSIAN  LITERATURE 
(In  English) 

Major  works  of  prose,  poetry  and  drama  by  I9lh  tentury  Russian  authors. 
Prerequisite:  None,  this  course  is  open  to  all  students.  Not  o|w:n  for  credit  to 
students  with  credit  in  Russian  306 

(Not  offered)  Septemlx:r-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

RUSS  321  (3)  RUSSIAN  WORKSHOP  IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION 
Under  the  supervision  of  faculty,  students  will  Itc  engaged  in  speciali/.ed  pro- 
jects dealing  with  Russian  language  and  culture. 

May  be  taken  more  than  once  to  a maximum  of  6 units  with  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Prerequisite:  Russian  100  or  Russian  390  or  the  equivalent, 

N.S. Tyrras 

Note:  This  course  will  involve  one  month's  study  in  the  Soviet  Union;  for 
details  consult  the  Department. 

RUSS  331  (formerly  250)  (1  Va)  THE  PEOPLES  OF  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

(in  English) 

An  introductory  survey  of  the  cultures  of  the  non-Slavic  peoples  of  the  .Sovi- 
et Union. 

Prerequisite:  None.  This  course  is  open  to  all  students. 

Z.B.  Juricic  January-April  (3-0) 

RUSS  350  (3)  READINGS  IN  RUSSIAN  LITERATURE 
This  course  will  provide  students  with  practice  in  the  reading  of  literary  Rus- 
sian. Stylistic  and  grammatical  exercises  will  also  be  included  in  the  course. 
Prerequisite:  Russian  200  and  203,  or  permission  of  the  Department. 

T.M.  Rickwood  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

RUSS  370  (formerly  207)  (1  Va)  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  RUSSIAN 

LITERATURE  AND  SOCIETY  (in  English) 
A study  of  the  interaction  between  Russian  literature  and  society  from  the 
early  Russian  chronicles  up  to  the  October  Revolution. 

Prerequisite:  None;  this  course  is  open  to  all  students. 

Z.B,  Juricic  January-April  (3-0) 

RUSS  390  (3)  RUSSIAN  READING  COURSE 

A one-year  course,  intended  for  students  who  wish  to  read  Soviet  journals  in 
the  fields  of  the  Natural  and  ScKial  sciences  and  the  Humanities.  Material  is 
chosen  corresponding  to  the  students'  areas  of  interest. 

Prerequisite:  None,  this  course  is  open  to  all  students.  (Students  who  have 
passed  Russian  100  cannot  receive  credit  for  this  course.) 

(Not  offered)  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

RUSS  400A  (formerly  one-half  of  400)  (1  Vi)  RUSSIAN  PHONETICS 
A detailed  study  of  the  Russian  sound  system,  including  practical  and  reme- 
dial exercises  in  Russian  pronunciation. 

Prerequisite:  Russian  200  and  203,  or  permission  of  the  Department 
(Not  offered)  September-December  (3-0) 

RUSS  400B  (formerly  one-half  of  400)  (1  Vz)  RUSSIAN  MORPHOLOGY 

AND  SYNTAX 

A systematic  study  of  Russian  morphology  and  syntax,  including  practical 
exercises  in  Russian  sentence  structure. 

Prerequisite:  Russian  200  and  203,  or  permission  of  the  Department 
(Not  offered)  January-April  (3-0) 

RUSS  401 A (formerly  one-half  of  401)  (1  Va)  EARLY  SOVIET  WRITERS 

AND  SOCIETY  (in  English) 

An  examination  of  works  by  the  first  generation  of  Soviet  writers  as  they 
cope  with  the  origins  and  development  of  a new  society  (from  the  twenties  to 
the  sixties). 

Prerequisite:  None,  this  course  is  open  to  all  students. 

(Not  offered)  September-December  (3-0) 

RUSS  401 B (formerly  one-half  of  401)  (1  Va)  CONTEMPORARY  SOVIET 

WRITERS  AND  SOCIETY  (in  English) 
An  examination  of  how  Soviet  literature  reflects  contemporary  socio-politi- 
cal and  aesthetic  problems. 

Prerequisite:  None,  this  course  is  open  to  all  students. 

(Not  offered)  January-April  (3-0) 
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RUSS  406  (3)  ADVANCED  COMPOSITION  AND  STYLISTICS 

The  course  is  conducted  entirely  in  Russian  and  emphasizes  written  compo- 
sition, stylistic  analysis,  and  conversational  fluency. 

Prerequisite:  Russian  302 

N.V.  Galichenko  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

RUSS  408  (1’/2)  HISTORY  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  LANGUAGE 

The  development  of  Russian  from  the  earliest  written  period  to  the  present. 
Historical  phonology,  morphology,  lexicology. 

Prerequisite:  Russian  200  and  203,  or  permission  of  the  Department 

G. H.  Schaarschmidt  September-December  (3-0) 

RUSS  409  (lYz)  EARLY  RUSSIAN  LITERATURE 

The  literary  heritage  of  medieval  Russia  from  Kievan  Rus  through  the  18th 
century. 

Prerequisite:  Russian  408 

(Not  offered)  January-April  (3-0) 

RUSS  412  (formerly  one-half  of  403)  {^V^)  DOSTOEVSKY  (in  English) 
This  course  undertakes  a detailed  study  of  Dostoevsky’s  major  works  and 
their  articulation  of  questions  concerning  the  individual’s  encounter  with 
himself,  with  his  fellow-man,  with  society  and  with  God. 

Prerequisite:  None,  this  course  is  open  to  all  students 

T.M.  Rickwood  September-December  (3-0) 

RUSS  413  (formerly  one-half  of  403)  (1 V2)  TOLSTOY  (in  English) 

This  course  will  deal  with  selected  major  works  by  Tolstoy,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  his  philosophical  and  artistic  ideas  and  methods 
Prerequisite:  None,  this  course  is  open  to  all  students 
T.M.  Rickwood  September-December  (3-0) 

RUSS  415  (IV2)  STUDIES  IN  A MAJOR  20TH  CENTURY  WRITER 
A study  of  one  major  author,  in  Russian.  A different  author  will  be  selected 
annually  by  the  Department 

May  be  taken  more  than  once  to  a maximum  of  3 units  with  the  permission  of 
Department 

DEPARTMENT 

R.  Alan  Hedley,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  Ph.D.  (Ore.),  Associate  Professor 
and  Chairman  of  the  Department.  (On  study  leave,  1983-84). 

Robert  B.  Hagedorn,  B.A.,  (San  Fran.  St.),  M.A.  (Wash.),  Ph.D.  (Texas), 
Professor. 

H.  David  Kirk,  B.Sc.  (N.Y.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  Visiting  Professor  (July 

1982  - December  1982). 

Jean  E.  Veevers,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Alta.),  Ph.D.  (Tor.),  Professor.  (On  study  leave, 
January -June  1984). 

.Stephen  D.  Webb,  B.A.  (William  and  Mary),  M.A.  (George  Washington), 
Ph.D.  (Tennessee),  Professor. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAM 

For  information  on  studies  leading  to  the  M.A.  degree,  see  page  216;  for 
graduate  courses  see  page  135. 

UNDERGRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

1 he  Department  offers  General,  Major,  and  Honours  programs.  Students 
interested  in  any  of  these  programs  are  urged  to  consult  the  departmental 
undergraduate  adviser  as  early  as  possible. 

Sociology  100  is  required  for  all  three  programs.  Three  units  of  Sociology 
at  the  second  year  level  (viz..  Sociology  202  and  209,  or  Sociology  200)  are 
also  required  for  all  three  programs.  These  requirements  may  be  satisfied  by 
course  challenge  or  may  be  omitted  by  permission  of  the  Department. 

Gonoral:  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  General  Program  requires  nine  addi- 
tional units  of  Sociology  from  courses  numbered  300  and  above. 

Major:  In  addition  to  the  Sociology  100  and  Sociology  202/209  or  200  or 
both,  the  Major  Program  requires  Sociology  300,  371,  375  and  7'/z  addition- 
al units  of  Sociology  numbered  300  and  above. 

Honoura:  in  addition  to  Sociology  100  and  Sociology  202/209  or  200  or 
both,  the  Honours  Program  requires  Sociology  300,  371, 372,  375,  499,  and 
nine  additional  units  of  Sociology  numbered  300  and  above.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  Honours  students  take  Sociology  371  and  372  as  early  as 
possible. 


Prerequisite:  Russian  200  and  203,  or  permission  of  the  Department 
N.V.  Galichenko  January-April  (3-0) 

RUSS  420  (formerly  310)  {^V^)  STUDIES  IN  A MAJOR 

19TH  CENTURY  WRITER 

.A  study  of  one  major  author,  in  Russian.  A different  author  will  be  selected 
annually  by  the  Department. 

Mav  be  taken  more  than  once  to  a maximum  of  3 units  with  permission  of 
Department 

Prerequisite;  Russian  200  and  203,  or  permission  of  the  Department 

■September-December  (3-0) 

RUSS  430  (3)  DIRECTED  READING 

A directed  reading  project  on  a major  theme,  problem,  genre  or  author  in 
some  area  of  Russian  literature,  or  a specific  topic  in  Slavonic  linguistics  un- 
der the  supervision  of  a member  of  faculty.  Bv  permission,  for  Honours  or 
Major  students.  This  course  will  be  offered  depending  on  the  availability  of  a 
supervising  instructor  in  the  student’s  area  of  interest.  Students  will  be  per- 
mitted to  take  Russian  430  once  only. 

RUSS  499  (3)  HONOURS  ESSAY 

SERBO-CROATIAN 

SERB  300  (3)  FIRST  YEAR  SERBO-CROATIAN 

Introduction  to  the  fundamentals  of  Serbo-Croatian  grammar;  basic  read- 
ing, writing,  and  conversational  skills. 

Prerequisite;  A 200  level  course  in  a foreign  language  or  its  equivalent,  or 
the  permission  of  the  Department 

(Not  offered)  September-.April  (3-0;  3-0) 

SERB  400  (3)  SECOND  YEAR  SERBO-CROATIAN 

Review  of  essential  grammar,  progressing  into  more  advanced  grammar  and 

composition;  conversation,  with  some  practice  in  the  language  laboratory. 

Prerequisite:  Serbo-Croatian  300,  or  its  equivalent,  or  the  permission  of  the 

instructor 

(Not  offered)  .September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

OF  SOCIOLOGY 

Paul  M.  Baker,  B.A.  (U.  of  Vic.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Minn.),  .Associate  Professor. 
Daniel  J.  Koenig,  A.B.  (Notre  Dame),  M.S.  (Florida  St.),  Ph.D.  (Illinois),  As- 
sociate Professor. 

Richard  L.  Ogmundson,  B.A.  (U.  of  Vic.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Mich.),  Associate 
Professor. 

1.  Rennie  Warburton,  B.A.  (Leeds),  Ph.D.  (London),  Associate  Professor. 
Roy  E.L.  W'atson,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Tor.),  Associate  Professor. 

William  K.  Carroll,  B.A.  (Brock),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (York),  Assistant  Professor. 
C.  David  Gartrell,  B.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard).  .Assistant 
Professor. 

To  receive  a First  Class  Honours  degree  a student  must  obtain  a grade  of  at 
least  A-  in  Sociology  499,  and  a minimum  grade  point  average  of  7.00  or 
higher  for  all  Sociology  courses  numbered  300  and  above,  and  have  a mini- 
mum graduating  average  of  6.50. 

To  receive  a Second  Class  Honours  degree  a student  must  obtain  a grade 
of  at  least  B-  in  Sociology  499.  and  a grade  point  average  of  at  least  6.00  in  all 
Sociology  courses  numbered  300  and  above,  and  have  a minimum  graduat- 
ing average  of  3.50. 

Honours  students  who  do  not  meet  the  above  requirements,  but  complete 
those  for  a Major  in  Sociology,  may  opt  to  receive  a Major  degree.  A student 
who  opts  for  this  and  who  has  a graduating  average  of  6.50  would  receive  a 
Major  in  Sociology  with  f'irst  C.lass  standing,  while  a student  with  a graduat- 
ing average  between  3.50  and  6.49  would  receive  a Major  degree  with  Sec- 
ond Class  standing. 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 

■Some  of  these  courses  are  not  offered  every  year.  Please  consult  with  the 
Department  to  hnd  out  which  courses  will  be  given  in  a particular  year. 

Prerequisite  for  Third  and  Fourth  Year  courses:  Courses  numbered  300 
and  above  may  be  chosen  as  electives  by  students  in  other  departments  if  one 
of  the  following  conditions  is  satisfied: 
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(a)  Compirlion  of  S<x  ioiogy  100. 

(b)  The  stiidenl  has  at  least  I bird  Year  standing  and  the  permission  ol  the 
course  instructor. 

SOCI  100  (3)  INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIOLOGY 

A general  intnxluction  to  the  perspectives  and  methods  of  stKiology,  includ- 
ing a consideration  of  basic  concepts  and  problems  in  the  analysis  of  groups 
and  societies. 

Septembei-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

SOCI  200  (3)  CANADIAN  SOCIETY 

The  structure  and  development  of  modern  Canadian  Society.  Topics  in- 
clude: ethnicity,  immigration  and  population  trends;  social  stratification, 
power  and  education  opportunity;  problems  of  national  identity  and  inte- 
gration. Material  is  taken  from  research  and  scholarship  in  sociology  and 
other  social  sciences. 

Prerequisite:  At  least  Second  Year  standing  or  StKiology  100 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

SOCI  202  (1 V2)  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 
A survey  of  the  incidence,  correlates,  effects  and  social  response  to  crime  and 
delinquency,  familial  disruption,  economic  deprivation  and  racial,  ethnic 
and  sex  discrimination,  etc. 

September-December  or  January-April  (3-0) 

SOCI  209  (1  '/a,  formerly  3)  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MODERN 
SOCIOLOGY 

The  sociological  perspective  as  exemplified  by  theoretical  and  methodolog- 
ical innovations.  Emphasis  will  be  on  the  development  of  sociology  from  the 
late  nineteenth  century  to  the  present.  Students  will  participate  in  research 
projects  in  order  to  gain  familiarity  with  sociological  research  techniques 
and  strategies. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  100 

September-December  or  January-April  (3-0) 

SOCI  300  (3)  SOCIOLOGICAL  THEORY 

A consideration  of  the  nature  of  theory  and  explanation,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  major  sociological  theories  and  theorists.  The  relation  of  earlier 
sociological  thought  to  contemporary  theory. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

SOCI  301  (3)  DEVIANCE  AND  SOCIAL  CONTROL 
Criminological  conceptualizations  and  statistics  are  critically  analyzed.  Var- 
ious types  of  social  deviance  are  analyzed  and  used  as  case  studies  to  outline 
the  evolution  of  social  control  from  religion  through  law  to  medicine  and 
science. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

SOCI  304  (3)  THE  INDIVIDUAL  AND  SOCIETY 

Sociological  perspectives  on  social  psychology,  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  social  structure  in  accounting  for,  e.g.,  social  cognition,  the  self,  social  in- 
teraction, collective  behaviour;  students  will  have  the  opportunity  to  exper- 
ience directly  the  diverse  research  methods  used  by  social  psychologists  in  a 
series  of  research  exercises  for  the  course. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

SOCI  305  (3)  SOCIOLOGY  OF  FAMILIES  AND  HOUSEHOLDS 
Consideration  of  similarities  and  differences  regarding  families  and  house- 
holds as  an  alternative  unit  of  analysis.  In  the  first  term  the  focus  will  be  upion 
families  and  households  in  comparative  frerspective,  and  their  relationship 
to  the  larger  society.  In  the  second  term  the  internal  organization  of  families 
and  households  and  interpersonal  processes  within  them  will  be  examined. 
Sex  roles.  The  socialization  of  the  young.  Alternatives  to  the  conventional 
family. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

SOCI  310  (1 V2,  formerly  3)  RELIGION  IN  SOCIETY 
A critical  examination  of  selected  theories  and  research  on  the  relationship 
of  religion  to  such  problems  as  order,  control,  conflict  and  change  in  various 
types  of  society.  While  the  relationship  between  Christianity  and  the  devel- 
opment of  Western  societies,  including  Canada,  will  be  a major  focus;  other 
religions  may  be  considered. 

September-December  or  January-April  (3-0) 


SOCI  31 1 (1  Vz)  IDEOLOGY  AND  SOCIETY 

•Selected  topics  from  Marx,  Mannheim  and  contemfKjrary  VKiological  stud- 
ies on  the  relation  of  ideology  to  so<  iai  structure  and  stxial  change. 

•SeptemlH-r-December  or  January-April  (3-0) 

SOCI  315  (3)  CLASS,  STATUS,  AND  POWER 

An  overview  of  theory  and  research  in  the  area  of  social  inequality.  Erxus  is 
on  the  sources  and  consequences  of  the  various  forms  of  inequality  (e.g., 
political,  social,  economic)  found  in  present-day  societies. 

Septcmlrer-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

SOCI  316  (1 V2)  SOCIAL  MOVEMENTS 

A study  of  the  sources,  stages  and  consequences  of  social  movements.  Var- 
ious theories  about  the  nature  of  social  movements  will  be  discussed.  Data 
bearing  on  these  theories  concerning  topics  such  as  the  nature  of  partici- 
pants, the  importance  of  elite  leadership,  the  role  of  communication  net- 
works, and  the  activity  of  agents  of  social  control  will  also  be  considered. 
Specific  social  movements  may  be  examined  in  detail.  These  would  vary 
from  year  to  year,  but  may  include  religious,  ecological,  political,  education- 
al, industrial,  agricultural,  ethnic,  racial,  and/or  nationalist  movements. 

.September-December  or  January-April  (3-0) 

SOCI  319  (1 V2)  INDUSTRIAL  SOCIOLOGY 

Individual-work  linkages,  labour  force  trends;  organizational,  technologi- 
cal, and  work  group  determinants  of  industrial  behaviour. 

Credit  cannot  be  obtained  for  Sociology  3 1 9 ( 1 ‘/a  units)  and  Sociology  320  (3 
units). 

September-December  or  January-April  (3-0) 

SOCI  321  (1  ’/z)  SOCIOLOGY  OF  OCCUPATIONS 
Attitudes  to  work,  similarities  and  differences  between  occupations;  the  na- 
ture of  professions;  the  contrast  between  jobs  and  careers. 

Credit  cannot  be  obtained  for  Sociology  320  (3  units)  and  Sociology  321  ( 1 ‘/4 
units). 

September-December  or  January-April  (3-0) 

S(X)I  323  (formerly  420)  (IVz)  STRUCTURE  OF  FORMAL 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Theories  of  and  methodological  problems  in  the  study  of  organizational 
structures.  Structural  dimensions  of  the  division  of  labour,  power,  communi- 
cation, hierarchy,  size,  technology,  and  the  relationships  between  organiza- 
tions will  be  stressed. 

September-December  or  January-April  (3-0) 

SOCI  324  (IVz)  PROCESS  AND  CHANGE  IN  FORMAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

The  first  half  of  the  course  will  cover  such  topics  as  norms,  values,  and  roles, 
including  morale,  administration,  job  satisfaction  and  alienation.  The  sec- 
ond half  will  cover  organizational  change  including  the  evolving  types  of  for- 
mal organizations. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  421,  or  3 units  of  credit  in  420 

September-December  or  January-April  (3-0) 

S(XI  325  (IVz,  formerly  3)  SMALL  GROUP  DYNAMICS 
A survey  of  sociological  approaches  to  small  groups,  including  topics  such  as 
group  formation  and  cohesion,  group  influence  on  the  individual,  group 
differentiation,  decision-making  and  problem-solving  in  groups,  and  collec- 
tive behaviour.  Small  group  research  methodology  will  be  a major  concern, 
and  will  be  taught  by  a series  of  labs  in  the  Small  Groups  Laboratory  as  well  as 
in  the  field. 

September-December  (3-0) 

S(X:i  330  (formerly  415)  (3)  POLITICAL  SOCIOLOGY 
A discussion  of  conflict  and  co-option,  the  distribution  of  power,  voting  be- 
haviour, extremist  political  behaviours,  international  stratification  and  po- 
litical change. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

SOCI  335  (1  Vz,  formerly  3)  RACE  AND  ETHNICITY 

Minority  and  ethnic  groups  within  complex  societies  with  special  reference 
to  Canada. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Anthropology  335  prior  to  1979 

September-December  or  January-April  (3-0) 
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SOCI  340  (1  Vz)  DEMOGRAPHY 

Study  of  the  growth,  distribution,  and  movement  of  human  populations 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  social  causes  and  consequences. 

September- December  or  January- April  (3-0) 

SOCI  341  (1  Vz)  HUMAN  ECOLOGY 

Study  of  the  form  and  development  of  human  communities  as  adaptations 
to  continuously  changing  conditions  of  life. 

September-December  or  January-April  (3-0) 

SOCI  350  (3)  SOCIAL  WELFARE  AS  A SOCIAL  INSTITUTION 
The  historical  development  of  social  welfare  as  a social  institution;  the  orga- 
nizations of  welfare  services  and  the  functions  they  perform  in  modern  soci- 
ety; the  relation  of  social  welfare  to  other  institutions. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


SOCI  365  (IVz)  SOCIOLOGY  OF  LEISURE 

Conceptual  problems  in  the  identification  of  leisure.  The  production,  con- 
sumption and  distribution  of  leisure.  The  emergence  of  leisure-defined  life- 
styles. The  study  of  selected  leisure  activities. 

September-December  or  January-April  (3-0) 

SOCI  371  (IVz)  INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIAL  STATISTICS 
The  logic  and  interpretation  of  statistical  concepts  and  techniques  in  the  So- 
cial Sciences.  Specific  topics  include  measurement,  distributions,  cross  tabu- 
lar analysis,  bivariate  correlation  and  regression,  sampling,  elementary 
probability  and  statistical  inference. 

Credit  cannot  be  obtained  for  Sociology  370  (3  units)  and  Sociology  371(1  Vz 
units). 

Course  restricted  to  students  in  a sociology  program,  or  majoring  in  Nursing 
or  Leisure  Studies,  or  to  others  having  permission  of  the  instructor 
NOTE:  Students  must  register  for  a scheduled  laboratory  time. 

September-December.  Also  January-April  (3-1) 

SOCI  372  (IVz)  ADVANCED  SOCIAL  STATISTICS 
Techniques  of  multivariate  analysis  emphasizing  topics  in  multiple  regres- 
sion. Laboratories  will  include  analysis  of  data  using  SPSS. 

Credit  cannot  be  obtained  for  Sociology  370  (3  units)  and  Sociology  372  ( 1 Vz 
units). 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  371,  or  permission  of  instructor 

January-April  (3-1) 


SOCI  375  (3)  INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIAL  RESEARCH 

Introduction  to  important  concepts  and  strategies  of  social  research  to  en- 
able students  to  evaluate  critically  the  results  of  published  research  and  be- 
gin to  carry  out  research  of  their  own.  Current  methodological  issues,  basic 
steps  involved  in  doing  research,  research  techniques,  and  theory 
construction. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


SOCI  381  (IVz)  SEX  ROLES 

An  examination  of  the  social  import  of  sex  roles  in  contemporary  society. 
Includes  evaluation  of  evidence  of  sex  diff  erences  (biological,  psychological 
and  social):  definitions  of  masculinity  and  femininity:  sex  role  socialization; 
implication  of  sex  roles  for  achievement  in  education,  income,  and  occupa- 
tions; and  an  analysis  of  the  causes  and  consequences  of  sex  role  change. 

September-December  or  January-April  (3-0) 


SOCI  395  (IVz)  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  CANADIAN  SOCIETY 
Detailed  study  of  one  or  more  limited  aspects  of  Canadian  society.  Examples 
are  sociological  aspects  of  regionalism;  recent  social  changes  in  Quebec;  the 
position  of  original  peoples;  the  changing  status  of  women;  protest  move- 
ments; social  structure  and  social  policy. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  200,  or  permission  of  instructor 

September-December  or  January-April  (3-0) 

SOCI  401  (IVz)  SOCIOLOGY  OF  LAW 

The  interrelationships  of  law  and  other  social  institutions,  socio-economic 
origins  and  class  interests  of  legal  functionaries,  and  law  as  social  conflict  are 
analyzed  in  Canadian  and  cross-cultural  contexts. 

September-December  or  January-April  (3-0) 

SOCI  418  (ANTH  418)  (IVz)  SOCIAL  CHANGE 

General  history  of  cultural  evolution  and  social  change.  The  impact  of  com- 
plex cultures  upon  the  native  peoples  of  Africa,  Asia,  the  Pacific  and  the 
Americas. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  100  and  Anthropology  100  or  200  or  permission 

(3-0) 

SOCI  419  (ANTH  419)  (IVz)  MODERNIZATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

An  examination  of  selected  theories  and  research  on  development,  under- 
development, and  dependency  in  the  modern  world;  examples  will  be  taken 
from  various  parts  of  the  world,  including  Canada. 

September-December  or  January-April  (3-0) 

SOCI  427  (IVz,  formerly  3)  SOCIOLOGY  OF  EDUCATION 

Sociological  data,  concepts,  and  theories  as  applied  to  educational  systems 
and  processes.  Two  perspiectives  will  be  emphasized:  (1)  the  school  as  an  in- 
stitution of  and  in  the  macrosociety  and  (2)  the  school  and  classroom  as 
microsystems. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Education  427. 

September-December  or  January-April  (3-0) 

SOCI  441  (IVz)  URBAN  SOCIOLOGY 

This  course  focuses  on  the  sociological  analysis  of  the  city,  with  specific  em- 
phasis on  the  social  aspects  of  urbanization,  urbanism  and  urban  problems. 
Topical  areas  include  the  examination  of  various  urban  institutions  as  well  as 
selected  aspects  of  the  urban  environment  which  are  seen  as  important  con- 
comitants of  urban  problems.  These  include  the  supposed  effects  of  conges- 
tion, housing  patterns,  social  class  differentials  and  their  relationship  to 
various  problems  such  as  crime,  welfare,  alcoholism,  problems  of  the  aged 
and  a variety  of  other  concerns. 

September-December  or  January-April  (3-0) 

SOCI  445  (1  Vz)  SOCIOLOGY  OF  HEALTH  AND 
MEDICINE 

Seminar  in  the  social  implications  of  illness,  the  health  professions,  systems 
of  health  care,  epidemiology. 

September-December  or  January-April  (3-0) 

SOCI  490  (1-3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

This  course  may  be  submitted  for  an  elective  course  in  Sociology  in  the 
Fourth  Year  of  the  Honours  Program  with  the  permission  of  the 
Department. 


SOCI  385  (1  Vz)  SOCIOLOGY  OF  AGING 

A survey  of  sociological  approaches  to  aging,  including  topics  such  as:  cul- 
tural definitions  of  age;  tlemographic  trends  and  consequences;  method- 
ological problems  in  the  study  of  aging;  age  stratification;  retirement;  death 
and  dying. 

Credit  cannot  be  obtained  for  Sociology  385  (IVz  units)  and  Sociology  380 
(1  Vz  units). 

September-December  or  January-April  (3-0) 

SOCI  390  (IVz)  SELECTED  PROBLEMS  IN  SOCIOLOGY 

Presentation  of  current  interests  of  various  faculty  members. 

Students  interested  in  this  course  should  enquire  at  Registration  when  the 
course  is  to  be  offered  and  whai  the  substantive  presentation  will  involve. 
NOTE:  Students  may  enrol  in  this  course  in  different  areas  for  a maximum 
of  3 units.  (3-0) 


SOCI  499  (3)  HONOURS  SEMINAR  AND  GRADUATING  ESSAY 
Honours  students  are  permitted  to  audit  this  seminar  in  the  Third  Year  and 
are  required  to  take  the  seminar  for  credit  in  the  Fourth  Year. 


GRADUATE  COURSES 


Not  all  the  following  courses  will  be  offered  in  a particular  year.  Students 
should  consult  the  Department  to  determine  the  courses  which  will  be  of- 
fered this  year. 
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SOCI  500  (1  Vs  or  3)  PROBLEMS  IN  SOCIOLOGICAL  THEORY 
SOCI  505  (1  Vs)  CURRENT  PROBLEMS  AND  RESEARCH  IN 
SOCIOLOGY 

SOCI  510  (1  Vs  or  3)  QUANTITATIVE  METHODS 
SOCI  51 1 (1  Vs  or  3)  RESEARCH  DESIGN 


SOCI  530  (1  Vs  or  3)  STUDIES  IN  SOCIAL  STRUCTURE 
SOCI  535  (1  Vs  or  3)  STUDIES  IN  SOCIAL  PROCESSES 
SOCI  590  (1  Vs  or  3 or  6)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 
SOCI  599  (3  or  6)  THESIS 


WOMEN’S  STUDIES 


Course  Commitiee  1983-84:  C.  Rookc,  Associate  Professor  (English). 

P.  Tsurumi.  Ass<x:iate  Professor  (History) 

I R,  Waelti-Wallers,  Professor  (French) 

WS  200  (1  Vs)  WOMEN'S  STUDIES 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  employ  interdisciplinary  perspectives  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  ideas  and  lines  of  development  pertaining  to  women  and  their 
place  in  the  history  of  civilization.  One  hour  of  each  week  will  he  devoted  to  a 
lecture  attended  by  all  members  of  the  course;  two  hours  will  be  spent  in 


seminar  groups  organized  by  discipline.  An  interdisciplinary  topic  (such  as 
Women  and  the  Family,  Women  in  Canada,  Women  and  Ideology,  Images  of 
Women,  Women  and  Work,  etc.)  will  be  used  to  integrate  each  term's  lecture 
series  and  to  ensure  co-ordination  between  tbe  lectures  and  the  seminars.  In 
any  year  in  which  this  course  is  offered,  further  information  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  course  co-ordinator.  Maximum  credit:  3 units. 

Prerequisite:  15  units  of  university  credit  (3-0) 

200A  Topic  this  year:  “Women  in  Society  — Past  and  Present" 

200B  Topic  this  year:  “Women  in  Society  — Present  and  Future” 
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William  M.  Zuk,  B.Ed.,  B.A.,  M.Ed.  (Alta.),  Ph.D.  (Ore.),  Associate 
Professor. 

Noel  T.  Gantly,  B.A.,  M.Ed.  (Ottawa),  Assistant  Professor. 

R.  Dale  McIntosh,  A.R.C.T.  (Ton),  B.Ed.  (Alta.),  M.Ed.  (Sask.),  M.Mus. 
(Alta.),  Ph.D.  (Wash.),  Assistant  Professor. 

C.eorge  ,Steggles,  M.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  N.D.D.,  A.T.C.  (London),  Assistant 
Professor. 

Bevin  Bigalky,  B.Ed.  (Regina),  M.Ed.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Visiting  Lecturer  (Septem- 
ber 1982-May  1983). 

Karen  Radcliffe,  B.Mus. Ed.  (Col.),  M.Mus.  (Ore.),  Visiting  Lecturere  (Sep- 
tember 1982-May  1983). 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMUNICATION 
AND  SOCIAL  FOUNDATIONS 

Arthur  V.  Olson,  B.S.  (Mass.  St.  Coll.),  M.S.  (Mass.),  Ed.D.  (Boston),  Profes- 
sor and  Chairman  of  the  Department.  (On  study  leave,  lanuary-Iune 
1984.) 


Robert  D.  Armstrong.  B.Ed.,  M.A.,  M.Ed.  (Alta.),  Ed.D.  (Calif.).  Professor. 

Peter  O.  Evans,  B.Ed.,  M.Ed.,  Ph.D.  (Alta.),  Professor. 

W.John  Harken  B.A.  (Vic.  Coll.),  M.A.  (Wash.),  Ed.D.  (Brit.  Col.),  Professor. 

Christopher  E.  Hodgkinson,  B.Sc.  Econ.  (London),  M.Ed.,  Ed.D.  (Brit. 
Col.),  Professor. 

Arthur  Kratzmann,  B.Ed.  (,Sask.),  M.Ed.  (Alta.),  Ph.D.  (Chicago),  Professor. 

Walter  H.  MacGinitie,  B.A.  (Calif.,  L.A.),  A.M.  (Stanford),  Ph.D.  (Colum- 
bia), Professor. 

Norma  I.  Mickelson,  B.Ed.  (Brit.  Col. -Vic.  Coll.),  M.A.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Ph.D. 
(Wash.),  Professor. 

Lloyd  O.  Ollila,  B.S.,  M.A.  Ph.D.  (Minn.),  Professor. 

Jack  W.  Peach,  B.A.,  B.Ed.  (Man.),  M.Ed.,  Ph.D.  (Alta.),  Adjunct  Professor 
(1982-83). 

Frank  Smith,  B.A.  (W.  Australia),  Ph.D.  (Harvard),  Professor.  (On  study 
leave,  January -June  1984.) 

Terry  D.  Johnson,  B.Ed.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.  (Brit.  Col.),  Associate  Professor. 

A.  Richard  King,  B.A.  (W'.  Wash.  Coll,  of  Ed.),  Ph.D.  (Stanford),  Associate 
Professor. 

Margie  1.  Mayfield,  B.A.  (Macalester  Coll.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Minn.),  Associate 
Professor.  (On  study  leave,  July-December  1983.) 

Geoffrey  D.  Potter,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Sir  George  Williams),  Ph.D.  (Sheffield),  As- 
sociate Professor. 

Sheilah  M.  Allen,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.  (Brit.  Col.),  Assistant  Professor. 

Gordon  A.  Bailey,  B.Sc.(McGill),  M.A.  (,Sask.),  Ph.D.  (Ore.),  Visiting  Assis- 
tant Professor  (1  September  1982  - 30  April  1983). 

Laurence  E.  Devlin,  B.Ed.  (U.  of  Vic.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Chicago),  Adjunct  Assis- 
tant Professor  (1982-84). 

Hillel  Goelman,  M.A.  (Mass.),  Ph.D.  (Tor.),  Assistant  Professor. 

Donald  E.  Hamilton,  B.A.  (Mt.  Allison),  M.S.L.  (W.  Mich.),  Adjunct  Assis- 
tant Professor  (1982-84). 

Yvonne  M.  Martin,  B.A.,  Dip. Ed.  (W.  Indies),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (McGill),  Assistant 
Professor. 

Peter  J.  Murphy,  B.A.  (Winn.),  B.Ed.,  M.Ed.  (Man.),  Ph.D.  (Alta.),  Assistant 
Professor. 

Antoinette  A.  Oberg,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Wash.),  Ph.D.  (Alta.),  Assistant  Professor. 

David  C.  Bird,  B.Ed.  (U.  of  Vic.),  M.Ed.  (Gonzaga),  V'isiting  Lecturer  (Nel- 
son, 1981-82). 

Sonia  May  Craddock,  B.A.,  M.Ed.  D.Ed.  (Brit.  Col.),  Visiting  Lecturer  (Sep- 
tember 1982-August  1983). 

Thomas  D.  Gougeon,  B.Sc.  (N.D.U.,  Nelson),  M.Ed.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Visiting 
Lecturer  (Nelson,  1982-83). 

Seyd  A.P.  Safavi,  B.F.A.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Senior  Academic  Assistant. 

SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

David  Docherty,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  (Ore.),  Asswiate  Professor  and  Director  of 
the  School. 

Martin  L.  Collis,  Dip.  RE.  (Loughborough),  M.S.  (Idaho),  Rh.D.  (Stanford), 
Professor. 

Gerald  A.  Carr,  Dip.  RE.  (Loughborough),  B.A.,  M.S.  (Calif.,  L.A.),  Rh.D. 
(Stellenbosch),  Rrofessor. 

John  J.  Jackson,  Dip.  RE.  (Carnegie  Coll.),  M.Sc.  (Ottawa),  Rh.D.  (Alta.), 
Rrofessor. 

John  D.  Eckerson,  B.S,  M.A.  (Wash.),  Rh.D.  (Ore.),  Associate  Professor. 

Bruce  L.  Howe,  Dip.Ed.  (Dunedin  Teachers'  Coll.),  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  (Ore.), 
Associate  Professor.  (On  study  leave,  1983-84.) 

Henry  Arthur  Quinney,  B.A.,  B.Ed.,  M.,Sc.  (Sask.),  Ph  D.  (Alta.),  Part-time 
Visiting  Associate  Professor  (September-December  1982). 

H.  David  Turkinj^on,  B.S.,  M.S.  (Wash.  St.),  Dip.  RE.  (Oslo),  Ed.D.  (Wash. 
,St.),  Associate  Rrofessor. 

Howard  A.  Wenger,  B.R.E.,  M.R.E.  (Brit.  Col.),  Rh.D.  (Alta.),  Associate 
Rrofessor. 

Richard  D.H.  Backus,  B.,Sc.,  M.D.  (Alta.),  Adjunct  Assistant  Rrofessor 
(1981-83). 

Robert  D.  Bell,  B.A.  (RE.)  (Sask.),  M.A.,  Rh.D.  (Ore.),  Assistant  Professor. 

Maureen  C.  Hibberson,  B.P.E.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.A.  (Ore.),  Assistant  Professor. 

John  W.  Mackie,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.  (Michigan),  M.D.  (Brit.  Col.),  Adjunct  Assistant 
Professor  (1981-83). 

R.  Anne  McLaughlin,  B.Com.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.S.  (Ore.),  Assistant  Professor. 
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I i-slir  H.  lV;ikc,  Dip.  in  I’.K.  (Si.  Paurs  Cioll..  BiisU)l),  M.Sc.  (SpriiiKticId 
Coll.),  Assistani  I’rolfssor. 

I Nor«rovc  IVniiy.  B Sc.,  M.D.  (Alta  ),  KR.C.S.((;.).  Adjiiiicl  Assistant  Pio- 
U-ssor  (l‘)HI-SS). 

(rt-raldim-  II.  Van  Gyn,  B.A.  (W.  Onl  ),  M.Sc.,  Ph  D.  (Alta.),  Assistant 
Professor. 

Glenda  S.  Dhillon,  B.KtI.  (U.  ol  Vic.),  Visiting  Letuirer  (Seplcmtx^r  1982- 
June  1983). 

Dennis  Kedornk,  B.P.E.,  M.Sc.  (Alla.),  Visiting  Lecturer  (1982-83). 

Stewart  R.  Petersen,  B.A.,  M.A.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Senior  Academic  .Assistant. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGICAL 
FOUNDATIONS  IN  EDUCATION 

Roger  A.  Ruth,  B.S.,  M.S.  (Kansas  Slate  Teachers’  Golf),  Ph.D.  (Calif., 
Berkeley),  AsstKiale  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

David  J.  Chabassol,  B.A.,  B.Ed.  (Acadia),  M.td.  (Tor.),  Ph.D.  (Alla.), 
Professor. 

John  A.  Downing,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (London),  Professor. 

Donald  VV.  Knowles.  B.A.,  B.Ed.,  M.Ed.,  Ph.D.  (Alta.),  Professor. 

Geoffrey  P.  Mason,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  Ph.D.  (Wash.  St.),  Professor. 

R.  Vance  Peavy,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Colo.  St.  Coll.),  D.Ed.  (Ore.),  Professor. 

Daniel  G.  Bachor,  B.Ed.,  M.Sc.  (Calgary),  Ph.D.  ( Tor.),  AsstKiale  Professor. 

Rey  A.  Carr,  B.A.  (Calif.,  L.A.),  M.A.  (San.  Fran.  St.),  Ph.D.  (Calif.,  Berke- 
ley), Associate  Professor. 

Walter  Muir,  B.Ed.,  M.Ed.,  Ph.D.  (Alta.),  Associate  Professor. 

Hugh  Taylor,  B.A.  (Bril.  Col.),  M.Ed.  (Ore.  St.),  Ed.  D.  (Wash.  St.),  Asstxiate 
Professor. 

Henry  G.  Timko,  B.S.  (Kutztown  St.  Coll.),  M.A.,  Ed.D.  (III.),  Associate 
Professor. 

Beverly  A.  Timmons.  B.A.  (Chico  St.  Coll.),  M.S.,  D.Ed.  (Ore.),  Associate 
Professor. 

Ronald  E.  Tinney,  B.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  Ph.D.  (Minn.),  Associate  Professor. 

Max  R.  Uhlemann,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  (Colorado  St.),  Associate  Professor. 

M.  Honore  France,  B.Sc.  (Tennessee),  M.Ed.,  Ed.D.  (Mass.),  Assistant 
Professor. 

Andrew  Garrtxl,  B.A.,  M.A.  (OxL),  M.Ed.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard),  Visiting  Assis- 
tant Professor  (November  1982-April  1983). 

C.  Brian  Harvey,  B.A.  (Brandon),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  St.),  Assistant 
Professor. 

Geoffrey  G.  Hett,  B.Ed.  (U.  of  Vic.),  M.S.,  Ph.D.  (Ore.),  Assistant  Professor. 
(On  study  leave,  1983-84.) 

Claudio  Violato,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.  (Bril.  Col.),  Ph.D.  (Alta.),  Visiting  Assistant 


Professor  (Sc|)lemlK-r  1982-Apnl  1983). 

Daniel  A.  Mvers,  B.Ed.  (S.  Eraset),  M.A.  (C.  of  Vii .).  Visiting  Ix-tiurer  (Nel- 
son, 1981-83). 

Opal  Mills,  B.A.  (Bril.  (ioT),  D.C.S.  (I<)i.),  Pail-lime  Senior  Atademit 
•Assistant. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL 
AND  NATURAL  SCIENCES 

Robert  fl.  Fowler,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Queen’s),  Ph.D.  (Duke),  Asscxiale  Professor 
and  Chairman  of  the  Department.  (On  study  leave,  1983-84.) 

(iary  E,  Goulson,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Brit.  (ioT),  Eid.D.  ( Tor.),  Professor. 

Werner  W.  Liedtke,  B.Ed.  M.Eld.,  Ph.D.  (Alta.),  Professor. 

Edward  E.  Owen,  B.A.,  M..A.  (Auckland),  Ph.D.  (Exlin.),  Professor. 

Irvin  K.  Burbank,  B.Ed.  (Alta.),  M.S.,  Ed.D.  (Utah  St.),  Associate  Professor. 

William  K.  Cross,  B.ETI.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.A.,  Ed.D.  (W'ash.  St.),  Assrxiate 
Professor. 

)ohn.  E.  Hall,  A.B.,  A M.  (Stanford),  M.S.,  Ph.D.  (Ore.  St.),  Associate 
Professor. 

Edgar  B.  Horne,  B.A. Sc.,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  Ph.D.  (111.),  Assrxiate 
Professor. 

David  R.  Stronck,  A.B.  (St,  Patrick's  Coll.,  Calif.),  M.S.,  Ph.D.  (Ore.  St.),  As- 
sociate Professor, 

Rolxrt  Swailes,  B.S. A.  (Man.),  M.Eid.  (Bril.  Col.),  Associate  Professor. 

Paul  E.  Thomas,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  ( Tor.),  M.A.  (Waterloo),  M.Ed.,  Ph.D.  (Tor.),  As- 
stxiate Professrrr. 

James  H.  Vance,  B.Sc.  (Alta.),  M.A.  (W'ash.),  Ph.D.  (Alta.),  Associate 
Professor. 

Richard  L.  Williams,  B.S.  (St.  (iloud.  St.  Coll.),  M.S.  (Cornell),  Ph.D.  (Wash. 
St.),  Asstxiate  Professor.  (On  study  leave,  1983-84.) 

Larry  D.  Yore,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Minn.),  Associate  Professor. 

John  J.  Sheppy,  B.A.,  M.Ed.  (Brit.  Col.),  Assistant  Professor. 

Robert  L.  Rustad,  B.Com.  (Brit.  CioT),  M.Ed.  (S.  Eraser),  Visiting  Lecturer 
(September  1982-June  1983). 

DIVISION  OF  PROFESSIONAL  STUDIES 

William  K.  Cross,  B.Ed.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.A.,  Ed.D.  (Wash.  St.),  Director. 

Robert  A.  Sabell,  B.A.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Visiting  Lecturer  (September  1982-June 
1983). 

James  C.  Montgomery,  B.Sc.,  M.Ed.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Visiting  Lecturer,  (Septem- 
ber 1982 — June  1983). 

Kenneth  R.  Frey,  B.A.  (Sheffield),  M.Ed.  (West.  Wash.  St.  Coll.),  Coordina- 
tor of  School  Experiences  (Secondary). 
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PROGRAMS  OFFERED  BY  THE  FACULTY  OF  EDUCATION 


T he  Faculty  of  Education  offers  programs  which  lead  to  teaching  creden- 
tials and  programs  which  do  not  lead  to  teaching  credentials.  Each  of  these 
programs  is  listed  below  accompanied  by  the  appropriate  page  reference. 


All  applicants  are  asked  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  general  informa- 
tion found  under  the  following  headings:  Admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Edu- 
cation. Academic  Regulations,  and  Professional  Preparation. 


PROGRAMS  LEADING  TO  TEACHER  CERTIFICATION 


In  order  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  British  Columbia  it  is  necessary 
to  obtain  a teaching  certificate  from  the  Provincial  Ministry  of  Education. 
Application  for  a teaching  certificate  may  be  made  upon  completion  of  an 
approved  university  program.  The  level  of  certificate  is  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  complete  years  of  approved  academic/specialist  and  professional 
preparation  beyond  secondary  school  graduation.  This  preparation  must 
include  at  least  one  year  of  basic  teacher  education  involving  supervised 
practice  teaching. 

Included  in  the  program  description  below  is  the  teaching  credential  for 
which  the  student  is  eligible.  Students  should  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
various  routes  available  towards  elementary  (grades  K-VII)  or  secondary 
(grades  VIlI-XIl)  school  teaching. 

ELEMENTARY  CURRICULUM 

BACHELOR  OF  EDUCATION  DEGREE  page  142 

This  is  a five-year  program  leading  to  a degree  in  Education  and  to 
teacher  certification.  Students  follow  programs  to  enable  them  to  teach  in 
the  elementary  public  schools  of  British  Columbia  with  a practicum  option 
in  Primary  (grades  K-lII)  or  Intermediate  (grades  IV-VII).  Students  may 
begin  the  program  at  a regional  college  and  transfer  to  the  University  for 
Year  Two  or  Year  Three.  It  is  possible  to  obtain  a Standard  Certificate  and 
to  teach  after  four  years  of  the  five  year  program  except  on  the  Physical 
Education  Specialist  Program  where  the  degree  must  be  completed  for 


certification.  A Professional  Certificate  may  be  obtained  after  five  com- 
plete years. 

POST-DEGREE  PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS  page  147 

The  post-degree  programs  are  composed  of  two  parts.  Completion  of 
the  first  year  qualifies  candidates  for  a teaching  certificate.  Those  who 
complete  the  second  year  will  qualify  for  a Bachelor  or  Master  of  Educa- 
tion degree. 

SECONDARY  CURRICULUM 

BACHELOR  OF  EDUCATION  DEGREE  page  148 

This  is  a five-year  program  leading  to  a degree  in  Education  and  to 
teacher  certification.  The  degree  requires  specialization  in  one  or  two 
teaching  subject  areas  normally  taught  in  the  public  secondary  schools  of 
British  Columbia.  On  completion  of  the  five-year  degree  the  student  is  eli- 
gible for  the  Professional  Certificate. 

POST-DEGREE  PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS  . . . page  153 

The  post-degree  programs  are  composed  of  two  parts.  Completion  of 
the  first  year  qualifies  candidates  for  a teaching  certificate.  Those  who 
complete  the  second  year  will  qualify  for  a Bachelor  or  Master  of  Educa- 
tion degree. 


PROGRAMS  NOT  LEADING  TO  TEACHER  CERTIFICATION 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  DEGREE 

Major  in  Human  Performance page  155 

Major  in  Leisure  Studies  page  1 55 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREE 

Major  in  Human  Performance page  156 


These  are  degree  programs  designed  to  aid  students  in  preparing  for 
opportunities  in  the  broad  field  of  physical  activity  outside  the  school  set- 
ting through  recreational,  business  and  government  agencies.  The  School 
of  Physical  Education  is  responsible  for  these  programs. 


CO-OPERATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


Please  refer  to  page  228  of  the  Calendar  for  a general  description  of  Co- 
operative Education. 

Admission  to  and  completion  of  Co-operative  Education  Programs  are 
governed  by  individual  departmental  requirements.  As  a required  part  of 


the  program,  students  are  employed  for  specific  Work  Terms,  each  with  a 
minimum  duration  of  13  weeks.  This  employment  is  related  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  student's  course  of  studies  and  individual  interest. 

Details  of  the  program  in  the  School  of  Physical  Education,  Leisure 
Studies  Major,  are  outlined  on  page  149  of  the  Calendar. 


GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 


MASTER  OF  EDUCATION  DEGREE  page  205 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  DEGREE  page  205 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY  DEGREE  page  205 


Graduate  degrees  in  Education  are  offered  through  the  Faculty  of  Gra- 


duate Studies.  Information  about  these  degrees  may  be  found  on  pages 
198-201  of  the  Calendar. 

Enquiries  should  be  directed  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Graduate 
Studies,  the  Associate  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Education,  or  the  Educational 
Depaitnienial  Graduate  Advi.sers.  Students  seeking  teacher  certification 
should  first  consult  the  Education  Advising  Centre. 
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DEGREE  AND  CERTIFICATION  ROUTES 
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ACADEMIC  ADVICE 


Students  needing  advice  about  any  of  the  undergraduate  courses  or  pro- 
grams offered  in  the  Faculty  of  Education  (including  the  Post-Degree  Pro- 
gressional  Programs)  should  consult  the  Education  Advising  Centre,  Room 
250,  MacLaurin  Building,  or  write  to  that  office  for  information. 

All  undergraduate  students  registered  in  the  Faculty  are  required  to  make 
a commitment  to  a particular  program.  The  Education  Advising  Centre  will 
prepare  a Program  Outline  for  each  student  based  on  current  Faculty  regu- 


lations. All  previously  completed  work  will  be  considered  in  relation  to  the 
student’s  choice  of  program  and  teaching  areas.  The  Faculty  reserves  the 
right  to  review  any  program  or  course  work  that  is  more  than  ten  years  old. 
Additional  work  may  be  required  if  courses  taken  ten  or  more  years  ago  are 
outdated. 

All  students  are  advised  to  confirm  program  requirements  with  the  Advis- 
ing Centre  before  registering  in  any  session. 


ADMISSION  TO  THE 
FACULTY  OF  EDUCATION 


Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Education  must  meet  general 
University  requirements  described  on  pages  8-13,  as  well  as  general  Faculty 
and  sp>ecific  program  requirements. 

The  University  of  Victoria  reserves  the  right  to  limit  enrolment  in  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Education  and  to  refuse  admission  to  the  various  programs  of  the 
Faculty.  Such  factors  as  available  space  and  facilities,  teaching  positions  avail- 
able in  the  schools,  academic  qualifications,  general  suitability  of  the  appli- 
cant for  teaching,  physical  abilities,  and  English  usage  will  be  taken  into 
account. 

INTERVIEW  REQUIREMENT 

Those  students  seeking  entry  to  the  Faculty  of  Education  for  the  first  time 
and  others  who  may  be  specifically  referred,  must  be  interviewed  by  person- 
nel in  the  Faculty  of  Education  for  the  purpose  of  judging  suitability  for  the 
teaching  profession.  The  interview  program  is  scheduled  for  February 
through  June.  Appointments  may  be  made  by  contacting  the  Education  Ad- 
vising Centre.  Applicants  whose  place  of  residence  makes  it  difficult  to  travel 
to  Victoria  for  the  interview  should  write  to  this  office  before  the  end  of  May 
to  determine  whether  alternate  arrangements  may  be  made. 

The  professional  Judgment  of  those  conducting  the  interviews  will  be 
deemed  sufficient  grounds  for  recommending  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
an  application.  A candidate  whose  suitability  for  teaching  is  questioned  by  an 
interviewer  will  be  referred  to  a Review  Committee.  Appeal  procedures  are 
available. 

Teachers  holding  valid  British  Columbia  teaching  certificates  or  whose 
training  and  experience  have  been  in  Canada,  U.S.A.,  U.K.,  Australia  or 
New  Zealand  are  exempt  from  the  interview  requirement. 

Human  Performance  and  Leisure  Studies  applicants  are  also  exempt  this 
requirement. 

QUOTA  RESTRICTIONS 


submit  it  to  Admissions  Services  (or  Records  Services)  early  in  the 
spring.  This  form  must  indicate  which  degree  program  is  desired. 

2.  obtain  a Physical  Education  Experience  Form  1983  and  return  it  to  the 
School  of  Physical  Education  by  May  31,  at  the  latest.  1 his  form,  be- 
sides giving  the  School  a record  of  relevant  experience,  will  serve  as  an 
application  to  attend  the  selection  testing. 

3.  obtain  a Medical  History  Form  from  the  School  of  Physical  Education. 
This  form  requires  a medical  examination  by  the  applicant’s  own  physi- 
cian and  must  be  returned  to  University  Health  Services  by  May  31. 

All  applications  will  be  acknowledged  with  a form  letter  providing  infor- 
mation about  the  testing  procedure  and  on-campus  accommodation.  Stu- 
dents must  arrange  to  attend  one  of  the  testing  periods:  session  1 , March  1 8, 
1983;  session  2,  June  23  and  24,  1983. 

Notification  of  acceptance  or  rejection  will  be  made  early  in  July.  All  accep- 
tance; will  be  provisional  on: 

1 . medical  clearance,  and 

2.  satisfactory  grades. 

Each  provisionally  accepted  candidate  must  have  a further  medical  exami- 
nation in  University  Health  Services  as  soon  as  possible.  This  may  take  place 
concurrently  with  selection  testing  on-campus. 

Those  candidates  who  fail  to  qualify  for  acceptance  and  who  intend  to  re- 
apply in  the  next  session  should  consult  an  Adviser  in  the  Education  Advis- 
ing Centre  to  determine  an  appropriate  program  of  courses. 

Accepted  candidates  will  register  in  the  Faculty  of  Education  irrespective 
of  the  intended  degree.  It  should  be  noted  that  Faculty  of  Education  regula- 
tions will  apply  to  Physical  Education  students  in  all  programs  except  where 
specific  programs  have  requirements  that  supersede  those  of  the  Faculty. 
For  example,  to  continue  into  Year  Two,  students  must  obtain  a sessional 
grade  point  average  of  3.00  and  obtain  at  least  12  units  of  credit  including 
English  115/116  or  121/122,  otherwise  they  will  be  required  to  withdraw 
from  the  Faculty. 


Admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Education  may  be  restricted  by  quotas.  If  quo- 
tas are  placed  on  any  year  or  program,  not  all  qualified  applicants  will  neces- 
sarily be  accepted. 

At  the  time  of  preparation  of  this  Calendar  (January  1983),  maximum  en- 
rolments had  been  established  for  all  professional  years,  the  Physical  Educa- 
tion teaching  areas  and  the  degree  programs  in  Human  Performance  and 
Leisure  Studies. 

Selection  criteria  have  been  approved  by  the  Senate.  Further  details  are 
available  from  the  Faculty  of  Education  Academic  Advising  Centre  and  the 
School  of  Physical  Education. 

ADMISSION  TO  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Entry  into  all  programs  in  the  School  of  Physical  Education  is  limited:  the 
Bachelor  of  Education  degrees  in  elementary  and  secondary  teaching;  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Human  Performance;  and  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Leisure  Studies.  Selection  is  carried  out  by  the  School  of 
Physical  Education  each  spring  or  early  summer  for  the  following  fall  term. 
Please  refer  to  pages  8 to  13  for  academic  admission  requirements. 

Those  who  wish  to  be  considered  for  acceptance  should: 

1.  obtain  an  Application  for  Admission  Form  (or  an  Application  for  Re- 
Registration  if  previously  registered  at  the  University  of  Victoria)  and 


LIMITATION  OF  CREDIT  ON  PROGRAMS 

Because  of  the  accelerating  rate  of  change  in  subject  matter,  students  may 
not  always  receive  full  credit  for  work  taken  more  than  ten  years  earlier.  The 
Faculty  Admissions  and  Adjudication  Committee  will  determine  what  credit 
for  work  already  completed  will  be  applied  to  the  candidate’s  chosen 
program. 

Applicants  for  admission  or  acceptance  on  a degree  program  who  have 
completed  basic  professional  training  may  be  granted  up  to  1 8 units  of  credit 
for  that  professional  training  towards  the  Bachelor  of  Education  degree. 
This  is  granted  at  the  discretion  of  the  F'aculty  Admissions  and  Adjudication 
Committee. 

Teachers  whose  professional  training  was  not  completed  within  ten  years 
prior  to  their  application  to  the  Faculty  must  submit  the  following  for  the 
Committee’s  consideration: 

1 . a r^sum^  of  all  teaching  exp>erience  including  dates,  locations  and  grade 
levels,  and  indicating  whether  full-time,  part-time,  or  substitution;  and 

2.  a copy  of  the  most  recent  Sujjerintendent’s  and/or  Principal’s  Reports; 
and 

3.  letter(s)  from  Principal(s)  attesting  to  teaching  effectiveness  in  substitu- 
tion roles  if  applicable;  and 

4.  photocopy  of  Teacher’s  Card  as  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Education. 


ACADEMIC 

PRE-PROFESSIONAL  YEARS 

Normally  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Education  must  obtain  a grade 
px>int  average  of  3.00  on  every  session  attended  prior  to  professional  year, 
otherwise  they  will  be  required  to  withdraw  from  the  Faculty.  Appeals  for 
re-admission  to  the  Faculty  must  be  made  in  writing  to  Records  Services. 


REGULATIONS 

PROFESSIONAL  YEAR 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  eligibility  for  a teaching  credential, 
successful  completion  of  the  professional  year  (including  post-degree 
professional  programs)  requires  a grade  point  average  of  3.00  on  all 
courses  taken  during  that  year.  Students  who  do  not  obtain  3.00  normally 
will  be  required  to  withdraw  from  the  Faculty. 


I'.dwatum  HI 


POST-PROFESSIONAL  TRANSFER 

IcachiTS  .KtcpttHi  on  thf  dciiifiilai  y dcKrec  program  must  oblam  a 
grailc  point  avi'iagr  ol  S.OO  on  al  least  30  units  of  courses  required  to  toni- 
plete  Years  1-3  in  order  to  establish  eligibility  lor  a teaching  credential 

PROBATION 

Students  registered  in  the  hacultvol  tducation  in  a post-professional  year 
who  do  not  obtain  a sessional  grade  point  average  of  3.00  will  be  placed  on 
Academic  Probation.  A student  who  is  on  Academic  Probation  and  whose 
sessional  grade  point  average  falls  Ix’low  3.00  will  be  required  to  withdraw 
f rom  tlie  Faculty.  A sessional  grade  point  average  ol  3.00  is  sufheient  to  re- 
move a student  f rom  Academic  Probation 

WITHDRAWAL 

The  Faculty  reserves  the  right  at  any  time  to  require  any  student  to  with- 
draw f rom  the  F'acultv  where  it  liclieves  on  consideration  of  scholarship,  pro- 
fessional htness  or  professional  conduct  that  the  student  is  unsuited  lor  the 
teaching  profession.  Unsatisfactory  performance  in  professional  seminars 
may  be  considered  reason  to  requit  e a student  to  withdraw  from  the  Faculty. 

REGULATIONS  CONCERNING  PRACTICA 

Students  are  referred  to  the  University  regulation  on  page  14. 

REPEAT  PRACTICUM 

Students  who  wish  to  repeat  EU-P  797  or  a course  in  the  EU-A  750  to  ED-E 
770  series  must  appeal  to  the  F'acultv  Admissions  and  Adjudication  Commit- 
tee for  permission. 

CREDIT  FOR  PHYSICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Physical  activity  credit  is  limited  as  indicated  below: 

1.  B.Ed.  degrees  (elementary  and  secondary  curricula) 

(a)  Physical  Education  teaching  areas  and  specialist  program  - the  num- 
ber of  units  specihed  in  the  individual  degrees  for  activities. 

(b)  Non-Physical  Education  teaching  areas  - 3 units. 

2.  B.A.  degree  in  Human  Performance  - \'/i  units  beyond  the  program 
requirements. 

3.  B.&.  degree  in  Human  Performance  - 1 Vi  units  beyond  the  program 
requirements. 


4.  B.A.  degree  in  Ueisure  .Studies  - I'/i  units  Ix-yond  the  program 
requirements. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Students  should  refer  to  the  general  statements  on  page  18  of  this  Calen- 
dar. In  exceptional  cases  when  programs  do  not  include  enough  300  and  400 
level  courses  to  satisfy  2 1 units  in  the  degree,  the  Dean  may  approve  the  in- 
clusion of  courses  at  the  700  level.  In  addition,  to  be  eligible  lor  the  Bachelor 
of  Education  degree,  the  candidate  must  normally  have  earned: 

1.  a passing  grade  in  each  of  the  courses  comprising  the  degree  program, 

2.  a grade  point  average  of  3.00  on  the  work  of  the  professional  year; 

3.  a grade  point  average  of  3.00  as  specihed  on  page  148  for  the  teaching 
areas  on  the  secondary  program; 

4.  a grade  point  average  of  3.00  on  all  work  taken  subsequent  to  the  profes- 
sional year.  F'ailed  courses  will  be  counted  in  computing  the  grade  point 
average. 

GRADUATING  AVERAGE 

The  graduating  average  of  a student  in  the  Faculty  of  Education  shall  be 
determined  as  the  weighted  average  of  the  grade  point  values  of  the  letter 
grades  (other  than  COM)  assigned  to  300  and  400  level  courses  taken  or 
challenged  at  this  University  and  accepted  for  credit  in  the  student’s  pro- 
gram in  the  Faculty.  If  the  total  unit  value  of  all  such  courses  does  not  exceed 
30,  all  such  courses  will  be  included  in  the  average.  If  the  total  exceeds  30, 
the  average  will  be  taken  on  a maximum  of  30  units  of  such  courses  chosen  so 
as  to  give  the  highest  average,  including,  where  necessary,  the  appropriate 
f raction  of  a course. 

Students  whose  graduating  averages  are  3.50  or  higher  will  be  placed  in 
one  of  the  following  classes  on  the  basis  of  the  graduating  average: 

1.  First  Class,  an  average  of  6.50  or  higher; 

2.  Second  Class,  an  average  between  3.50  and  6.49. 

CREDIT  FOR  STUDIES  UNDERTAKEN 
AT  OTHER  INSTITUTIONS 

Students  who  plan  to  undertake  work  at  other  institutions  are  required  to 
seek  prior  approval  from  the  Education  Advising  Centre  if  they  wish  such 
courses  to  be  credited  toward  a degree  at  the  University  of  Victoria. 
Students  are  referred  to  the  general  University  regulations  on  page  14. 


PROFESSIONAL  PREPARATION 


SCHOOL  EXPERIENCE,  STUDENT 
TEACHING  AND  SEMINARS 

School  expierience,  student  teaching  and  seminars  form  an  integral  part  of 
the  elementary  and  secondary  programs.  Requirements  for  these  compo- 
nents of  the  Bachelor  of  Education  elementary  programs  are  outlined  in  the 
course  descriptions  of  ED-P  197,  297  and  797  and  for  the  secondary  pro- 
grams in  the  course  descriptions  of  ED-P  398, 498  and  the  750-770  methods 
series. 

Students  should  be  aware  that  all  arrangements  for  school  experience  and 
student  teaching  are  made  through  the  School  Experience  Office  which  is 
located  in  the  MacLaurin  Building. 

Professional  Year  students  should  note  that  all  elementary  and  secondary 
programs  commence  with  school  experience.  Orientation  and  placement 
for  these  activities  will  take  place  on  luesday,  September  6.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide for  sufficient  school  placements  it  is  necessary  for  each  professional 
year  applicant  to  apply  for  school  experience  on  the  form  provided  in  the 
application  package  or  available  from  Records  Services.  The  school  exper- 
ience form  must  be  returned  to  Admission  Services  or  Records  Services  to- 
gether with  other  application  forms  by  February  28. 

All  Education  students  undertaking  school  experience  during  the  year 
must  be  prepared  to  travel  to  any  school  in  the  three  local  school  districts  of 
Victoria,  Sooke  and  Saanich.  In  order  to  do  this,  students  should  budget  an 
additional  $100  to  $150  for  transportation.  Because  of  the  heavy  use  of  the 
three  local  school  districts  for  school  experience  in  the  fall  and  winter  and 
because  it  is  considered  important  that  students  gain  experience  in  non-met- 
ropolitan areas,  students  should  note  that  they  will  be  required  to  undertake 
the  final  practicum  in  April-May  in  selected  districts  outside  the  Victoria, 
Sooke  and  Saanich  districts.  Extra  expense  will  be  involved  and  students 
should  budget  accordingly. 

Students  should  note  that  School  Districts  may  refuse  placements  and  re- 
quire students  to  withdraw  from  practica  for  failure  to  abide  by  the  School 
Act  or  the  British  Columbia  Teachers'  Federation  Code  of  Ethics. 


ELEMENTARY  PROGRAMS 

ED-P  197  - Normally  students  will  be  required  to  have  a two-week  school 
experience  following  final  examinations.  Transfer  students  taking 
Education-P197  and  297  in  the  same  academic  year  must  complete  ten 
weekly  half-day  experiences  in  the  schools  as  well  as  meeting  the  Edu- 
cation— P297  school  experience  requirements. 

EP-P  297  - Requires  a two-week  school  experience  following  final 
examinations. 

ED-P  797  - During  professional  year,  students  begin  in  September  with  an 
orientation  in  a local  school.  This  is  followed  by  Tuesday  morning  visits 
to  the  same  school  in  preparation  for  a six-week  practicum  later  in  the 
fall.  The  final  six-week  practicum  from  April  to  mid-May  will  be  un- 
dertaken in  selected  districts  across  the  Province. 

SECONDARY  PROGRAMS 

ED-P  398  - a school  experience  of  ten  half-days  in  local  schools.  A two-week 
post-session  practicum  may  be  required. 

ED-P  498  - requires  a two-week  school  experience  following  final 
examinations. 

ED-A-E  750-770  - the  school  experience  component  of  the  professional  year 
commences  in  September  with  an  orientation  in  a local  school,  fol- 
lowed by  a six-week  practicum  later  in  the  Fall  at  the  same  school.  The 
final  six-week  practicum  from  April  to  mid-May  will  be  undertaken  in 
selected  districts  across  the  Province. 

TEACHER  CERTIFICATION 

The  University  does  not  issue  teaching  credentials  or  establish  salary  cate- 
gories. The  following  is  based  on  current  information  and  Teacher  Certifi- 
cation Regulations  which  came  into  effect  July  I,  1974,  and  is  provided  to 
assist  students  in  securing  necessary  credentials  and  evaluation.  Specific 
questions  regarding  individual  certificates,  etc.,  must  be  directed  to  the  au- 
thority concerned.  Information  regarding  policy  of  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  should  be  secured  by  contacting  the 
Ministry. 
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TEACHING  CREDENTIALS 

1 . The  Ministry  of  Education  requires  that  all  persons  employed  as  teachers 
in  the  Public  Schools  of  British  Columbia  have  a valid  teaching  credential. 

2.  Credentials  are  issued  by  the  Director  of  Teacher  Services,  Ministry  of 
Education,  Victoria,  B.C.,  on  application,  when  all  requirements  includ- 
ing university  preparation  are  deemed  to  have  been  completed.  A cre- 
dential will  not  be  issued  to  an  applicant  who,  when  directed  to  do  so  by 
the  Ministry,  fails  to  provide  proof  that  he  is  of  good  moral  character  and 
a fit  and  proper  person  to  be  granted  a credential. 

3.  Credentials: 

(a)  Standard  Certificate: 

Requires  a minimum  3-year  approved  program  of  post-secondary 
school  studies  beyond  Grade  XII,  including  appropriate  teacher  edu- 
cation. (Normally,  minimum  preparation  for  this  credential  at  the 
University  of  Victoria  is  four  years  on  the  elementary  program  lead- 
ing to  Teacher  Qualification  Service  Category  4.) 

(b)  Professional  Certificate: 

Requires  a minimum  4-year  approved  program  of  post-secondary 
school  studies  beyond  Grade  XII,  including  basic  teacher  education 
and  qualification  for  a degree.  (Minimum  preparation  for  this  cre- 
dential at  the  University  of  Victoria  is  five  years  and  qualifies  the  ap- 
plicant for  Teacher  Qualification  Service  Category  5.) 

4.  Application  for  a teaching  credential  must  be  made  to  the  Director  of 
Teacher  Services,  Ministry  of  Education,  Victoria,  B.C.  The  Administra- 
tive Registrar’s  Office  of  the  University  provides  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion with  verification  of  the  applicant’s  standing  based  on  completion  of 
the  appropriate  years  of  a degree  program  or  the  Post-Degree  Profes- 
sional Program.  In  the  case  of  undergraduates  such  verification  can  only 
be  provided  when  the  student  has  registered  in  a degree  program 
through  the  appropriate  academic  advising  centre. 

5.  Application  Procedure 

The  procedure  varies  with  the  student’s  degree  program  and  registration 
status. 

(a)  Introduction: 

(i)  The  Records  Office  of  the  University  sends  a Confidential  Re- 
port to  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  the  Director  of  Teacher 
Services  three  times  a year.  The  reporting  periods  are  Winter 
Session,  May-June,  and  July-August.  An  up-to-date  transcript 
for  each  student  is  forwarded  to  the  Ministry  with  the  Rejxtrt. 

(ii)  The  Report  includes,  for  all  students  of  the  Faculty  of  Education 
who  have  become  eligible  for  a first  certificate  or  for  a change  in 
certification  during  the  reporting  period,  degree  and  teaching 
area  information.  Professional  Year  date  and  grade  p>oint  aver- 
age, practicum  course  grade  results,  years  completed,  and  class 
of  completed  degree. 

(iii)  A copy  of  the  Winder  Session  report  is  also  provided  to  each  Dis- 
trict Superintendent  of  Schools  in  B.C. 

Students  who  do  not  want  to  be  reported  on  the  above  basis  must  submit  a written  re- 
quest to  Records  Services  at  the  beginning  of  the  reporting  period.  Such  students  are 
then  responsible  for  making  their  own  arrangements  with  the  Ministry  of  Education. 


BACHELOR  OF  EDUCATION 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

1.  Program  Admission 

Initial  admission  to  the  elementary  degree  progreim,  other  than  in  the  area  of 
Physical  Education,  may  be  granted  only  after  completion  of  at  least  one  year 
of  university  level  studies  acceptable  to  the  Faculty  of  Education. 

Anyone  wishing  to  take  Year  Three  or  Four  of  the  optional  program  of- 
fered at  the  David  Thompson  University  Centre  should  write  to  the  Coor- 
dinator of  Student  Services  in  Nelson  in  addition  to  applying  to  University 
Admissions  Services  in  Victoria. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  elementary  programs  are: 

(a)  admissibility  to  the  university;  and 

(b)  at  least  12  units  of  credit  including  3 units  of  English; 

(c)  a sessional  grade  point  average  of  3.00  on  the  most  recent  session  of  at 
least  12  units  (if  fewer  than  12  units  were  taken  in  the  most  recent  ses- 
sion, the  grade  point  average  will  be  computed  for  a cumulative  total  of 
at  least  12  units);  and 

(d)  fulfilment  of  the  interview  requirement  designated  by  the  Faculty  (see 


(b)  Application: 

(i)  B.Ed.  and  P.D.P.P. 

Application  for  a teaching  credential  is  made  directly  to  the  Min- 
istry on  a form  available  from  the  Ministry  or  Records  Services. 
A copy  of  birth  or  baptismal  certificat  must  accompany  a first 
application.  A transcript  need  not  be  ordered. 

(ii)  Other  degrees: 

Students  on  degree  programs  for  other  than  B.Ed.  or  P.D.P.P. 
apply  as  above,  but  must  also  request  that  the  Records  Office  for- 
ward a statement  of  degree  standing  and  official  transcript  to  the 
Ministry. 

(iii)  Attendance  elsewhere  with  permission: 

When  an  official  transcript  is  received  verifying  the  completion 
of  course  work  that  alters  a student’s  certification  status,  that  fact 
will  be  reported  to  the  Ministry.  A transcript  need  not  be 
ordered. 

(iv)  All  other  cases: 

The  student  should  request  the  Records  Office  to  report  to  the 
Ministry  on  the  level  of  degree  program  completed,  and  should 
also  apply  to  the  Ministry  for  the  appropriate  certificate. 

6.  Except  where  an  expiry  date  is  specified  on  a credential  at  the  time  of 
issue,  any  Professional  or  Standard  Certificate  is  valid  for  life  unless  sus- 
jjended  or  cancelled  for  cause.  No  expiry  date  shall  be  specified  where 
within  five  years  of  the  date  of  application  for  initial  certification,  the  ap- 
plicant has  completed  an  approved  teacher  preparation  program  at  a 
British  Columbia  post-secondary  institution. 

TEACHER  QUALIFICATION  SERVICE  CATEGORY 

Many  school  boards  base  salary  on  the  category  established  by  the  Teacher 
Qualification  Service  of  the  British  Columbia  School  Trustees  Association 
and  the  British  Columbia  Teachers’  Federation.  The  Service  determines  this 
category  only  upon  application  by  a teacher,  and  only  when  a British  Colum- 
bia teaching  credential  has  already  been  granted  by  the  Ministry.  Categories 
are  assigned  on  the  basis  of  complete  years  of  professional  preparation. 

Transcripts  of  University  of  Victoria  course  work  and  application  forms 
may  be  obtained  from  Records  Services  at  the  University.  Requests  for  addi- 
tional information  should  be  directed  to: 

Teacher  Qualification  Service, 

Room  210-2609  Granville  St., 

Vancouver,  B.C.  V6H  3H3 

Teachers  who  hold  the  four-year  Bachelor  of  Education  (Elementary)  de- 
gree may  qualify  for  the  Teacher  Qualification  Service’s  Category  5 by  com- 
pleting an  approved  program  consisting  of  a minimum  of  15  units  of  upper- 
level  courses.  The  courses  must  be  acceptable  to  the  Teacher  Qualification 
Service.  Advice  is  available  from  the  Education  Advising  Centre. 

STATEMENT  OF  DEGREE  COMPLETION 

Students  who  require  a statement  verifying  completion  of  their  degree  be- 
fore official  transcripts  are  available  should  contact  the  Records  Officer,  Pro- 
fessional Programs,  Office  of  the  Administrative  Registrar. 


(ELEMENTARY  CURRICULUM) 


page  140  for  details),  unless  waived  by  an  ED-P  197  Seminar  Leader; 

and  in  addition,  for  admission  to  this  program  at  any  point  prior  to  the  pro- 
fessional year: 

(e)  a science  to  the  Grade  1 1 level  or  3 units  of  an  acceptable  laboratory 
science. 

Applicants  for  the  Physical  Education  teaching  areas  may  be  admitted  to 
the  Faculty  provided  they  meet  general  university  admission  requirements 
and  are  accepted  by  the  School  of  Physical  Education.  Further  details  may  be 
found  on  pages  9 and  140.  All  such  students  accepted  into  Year  One  in  the 
Faculty  must  meet  the  admission  requirements  of  the  elementary  program 
in  their  first  year  or  they  will  be  required  to  withdraw  from  the  Faculty. 

Teachers  who  wish  to  be  accepted  on  this  program  with  credit  from  other 
institutions  including  professional  training,  must  first  make  application  in 
the  normal  manner  to  University  Admissions  Services  as  detailed  on  page  8 
under  Application  for  Admission,  number  4.  1 hose  whose  studies  com- 
menced more  than  ten  years  ago  are  also  referred  to  the  section  entitled 
Limitation  of  Credit  on  Programs  on  page  140. 


f.fiutatioti  hfJ 


2.  Professional  Year  Admission 

riio  u-qiiiii-iiH  iils  loi  admission  to  llic  prolessioiial  year  ol  any  of  the  elc- 
incnlaiy  progianis  dcstribfd  Ix'low  arc: 

(a)  Applications  innst  be  submitted  to  Records  Services  no  later  than  Feb- 
ruary 2H. 

(b)  All  eotirses  speeihed  lor  the  pre-piotessional  years  ol  any  program 
must  lx-  eomplete. 

(c)  A grade  point  average  of  3.00  (U  Vie  C-t- ) must  have  Ix-en  obtained  on 

(i)  the  tnost  recently  completed  session;  and 

(ii)  the  tnost  recent  two  years  ol  at  least  30  units. 

Normally  all  of  the  atxjve  recjuircments  must  be  complete  by  June  30  ol 
the  year  in  which  an  applicant  wishes  to  begin  the  professional  year.  If  an 
applicant  is  unable  to  meet  this  deadline  and  wishes  to  complete  require- 
ments during  the  summer  session,  he  must  write  to  the  Faculty  Admissions 
and  Adjudication  Committee,  c/o  the  Education  Advising  Centre,  indicating 
why  he  believes  his  circcnnstances  to  be  unusual,  and  requesting  permission 
to  be  considered  for  admission  on  the  basis  ol  the  results  of  his  work  during 
the  summer  peritxi.  I'he  Ciommittee  will  not  accept  work  completed  during 
the  summer  to  raise  a deheient  grade  point  average,  but  may  accept  courses 
taken  to  meet  requirements  when  the  grade  point  average  is  already 
sufficient. 

Applicants  for  the  professional  year  should  be  aware  that  the  Faculty  ol 
Education  has  maximum  enrolment  limits  and  that  therefore  all  Cjualihed 
applicants  arc  not  guaranteed  acceptance.  Applicants  will  be  notihed  re- 
garding their  admissibility  as  soon  as  possible,  but  hnal  acceptance  may  not 
be  until  late  July. 

September  6,  1983  is  the  firm  deadline  for  registration  in  the  professional 
year. 

PROGRAM 

The  elementary  program  provides  course  work  necessary  for  basic  teach- 
er certiheation  on  completion  of  the  hrst  four  years,  and  for  higher  certifica- 
tion and  the  Bachelor  of  Education  (Elementary  Curriculum)  degree 
following  a fifth  year.  The  program  consists  of  specified  academic  courses 
from  other  faculties,  professional  studies  in  the  Faculty  of  Education,  and 
electives  of  the  student’s  choice.  Many  students  choose  to  complete  the  re- 
quirements of  an  academic  or  professional  teaching  area  as  described  on 
pages  145  and  146;  others  take  a variety  of  courses  in  an  attempt  to  broaden 
their  general  educational  background.  Advice  regarding  elective  selection  is 
available  from  the  Education  Advising  Centre  and  from  faculty  members. 

Year  Four  is  the  professional  year  in  which  students  spend  an  extended 
time  in  the  schools  and  take  courses  on  campus  that  are  directly  related  to 
their  professional  training.  In  order  to  gain  admission  to  the  professional 
year,  it  is  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  as  sptecified  in  the  section  above 
entitled  Professional  Year  Admission.  Normally  all  courses  listed  for  tbis 
year  are  taken  as  a coordinated  program  during  one  full  winter  session.  Be- 
cause of  the  professional  involvement  off-campus  during  this  year,  students 
are  not  normally  permitted  to  take  courses  in  addition  to  those  specified. 
Any  exceptions  must  have  approval  from  the  Education  Advising  Centre. 

Students  who  complete  the  first  four  years  of  the  program  with  a grade 
point  average  of  3.00  on  the  professional  year  will  be  reported  to  the  Minis- 
try of  Education  as  eligible  for  the  Standard  Certificate.  Students  on  the 
Physical  Education  Specialist  program  do  not  become  eligible  for  certifica- 
tion until  they  have  completed  their  degree. 

Students  who  wish  to  attend  a college  may  take  up  to  two  years  of  work 
toward  this  program  through  appropriate  transfer  courses.  It  is  suggested 
that  advice  be  sought  from  the  Advising  Centre  to  ensure  that  all  courses 
taken  will  apply  to  the  specific  program  chosen.  Because  the  colleges  do  not 
offer  courses  in  Education,  the  program  will  be  modified  for  anyone  who 
takes  two  years  in  this  manner.  Such  students  would  take  all  the  academic 
requirements  (including  electives)  of  the  first  three  years  as  specified,  in 
their  two  years  at  college,  and  would  then  take  the  Transitional  Pre-Profes- 
sional Year  Three  as  their  third  year  at  the  University.  Students  who  want  a 
program  in  Physical  Education  must  come  to  Victoria,  at  the  latest,  for  Year 
Two.  Students  who  wish  to  take  the  optional  program  offered  at  the  David 
Thompson  University  Centre  in  Nelson,  must  be  prepared  to  take  both 
Years  Three  and  Four  in  Nelson  as  the  program  differs  substantially  from 
the  program  as  offered  in  Victoria. 

Other  than  on  the  Physical  Education  Specialist  program,  the  fifth  year 
may  be  completed  by  summer  sessions  or  extension  courses. 

Teachers  who  are  accepted  on  this  program  with  credit  from  other  institu- 
tions including  professional  training,  should  obtain  a Program  Outline  from 
the  Education  Advising  Centre  as  sotjn  as  Admissions  Services  has  provided 
them  with  a Statement  of  Transfer  Credit.  This  program  will  be  modified  on 


the  basis  ol  llieir  previous  Irainiiig  and  expel  ien<  i-  In  i as<-s  wheie  itie  pio 
fessional  training  wascompleled  inoie  iban  10  yeais  ago.  ihe  Fai  iilly  Ad  mis 
sions  and  Adjudicalioii  Coniniillee  will  deteriiiiiie  whai  i n <lii  will  Ik 
granted  by  the  Admissions  .Sei  vites  and  whai  < leilil  will  be  used  loward  ili< 
program. 

(Graduation  requiremenis  are  found  on  pages  18  and  141 

COURSE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  minimum  degree  requirenieni  iiornially  is  suuessliil  i oniplelioii  ol 


the  following: 

Required  Education  courses 38  iiiiils 

Required  Arts  & Science  courses 21  iiiiils 

leaching  area  courses  or  electives  18  units 


lO  1 A1 77  iiniis 

PROGRAM  BY  YEARS 
1.  All  Teaching  Areas  Except  Physical  Education 


'Year  One:  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 

2ED-P197 Wii 

ENGL  115/116  or  121/122  ...  3 

HIS  T 230  (or  other 

(Canadian  history  with 
permission  ol  the 
Education  Advising 

Centre) 3 

’ Three  units  from:  AN'FH  100,  200  or  321; 

GEOG  lOlA  and  lOlB,  or 
205A  and  205B; 

SOCI  100  or  200;  (or  elective) 3 

^ MATH  160  or  other 

approved  mathematics  3 

PSYC  100 3 

16'/ior  15 

Year  TWo:  Faculty  of  Education 

* AE  101  2 

5 ME  104 2 

5 PE  147  2 

•’  Laboratory  Science  or  (elective) 3 

’ENGL  215  l'/2 

’ THEA  150 l'/2 

“ Teaching  area  course  or 

electives 3 15 

Year  Three:  Pre-Professional  Year  - Regular 

« ED-D  200  W-2 

"ED-P297  I'A* 

ED-D  305  3 

ED-B331  l'/2 

ED-B  430  l'/2 

" Teaching  area  courses  or  electives  6 15 

Year  Three:  Pre-Professional  Year  - Transitional 

AE  lOI  2 

ME  104 2 

PE  147  2 

“ED-P197  l'/2 

« ED-D  200  1 i/i 

"ED-P297  l'/2 

ED-D  305  3 

ED-B331  l'/2 

ED-B  430  I '/2  . 16'/2<)i  15 

Year  Four:  Professional  Year 

ED-D  337  I'/i 

ED-B  359  1 

ED-E385  1'/2 

ED-D  713 l'/2 

ED-E  743  2 

ED-E  745  1 

ED-E  746  I 

ED-B  748  1 1/2 

ED-B  749  p/2 

ED-P797  3 15'/2 


144  Education 


Eligible  for  STANDARD  CERTIFICATE 


Year  Five: 

" ED-B  450  (Primary) 

or  ED-B  451  (Intermediate) 3 or  I'/a 

12  ED-B  420,  423,  425  or  427  3 

Teaching  area  courses  or  electives  9orl0‘/a  ...  15 


Total  Units  for  Degree 77 


Eligible  for  PROFESSIONAL  CERTIFICATE 

'Students  who  do  not  have  a science  to  the  Grade  1 1 level  must  obtain  credit 
for  3 units  of  laboratory  science  in  hrst  year.  It  is  recommended  that  this  be 
taken  in  place  of  the  social  science  which  may  be  deferred  to  second  year. 
2This  course  will  be  marked  INC,  COM,  N or  F.  To  be  eligible  for  awards, 
students  must  complete  a minimum  of  15  units  in  each  year  of  which  13'/2 
must  be  graded.  College  transfer  students  may  take  this  course  in  Year 
Three. 

’An  elective  may  be  substituted  if  Geography  12  has  been  completed  within 
the  past  ten  years. 

■•Normally  MATH  012,  160,  180,  203  and  360  are  not  acceptable  for  credit 
when  a mathematics  teaching  area  is  chosen. 

’Those  who  choose  the  Art  area  may  take  AE  100  in  lieu  of  AE  101 ; those 
who  choose  the  Music  area  must  take  ME  106  and  1 '/2  additional  approved 
units  in  lieu  of  ME  104.  College  transfer  students  will  take  these  courses  in 
Year  Three  and  will  substitute  teaching  area  courses  or  electives  in  Year 
Two. 

’Students  who  have  completed  only  Biology  11  (or  Biology  11  and  12)  as 
their  senior  secondary  science  will  take  a physical  science  (Physics  103  rec- 
ommended). Other  students  will  normally  take  ED-E  145. 

Alternative  science  courses  may  be  substituted  with  the  approval  of  a Facul- 
ty Adviser  in  the  Department  of  Social  and  Natural  Sciences. 

NOTE:  Geography  and  Computer  Science  are  not  acceptable  as  alternative 
science  courses. 

If  Biology  1 1 and  Physics  1 1 or  equivalents  have  been  completed  within  the 
past  ten  years,  a laboratory  science  at  the  post  secondary  level  is  not  re- 
quired; an  elective  may  be  substituted. 

’College  transfer  students  may  substitute  the  equivalent  of  ENGL  200,  20 1 , 
202  or  203.  Courses  given  transfer  credit  as  ENGL  “200-lever  are  not  nor- 
mally acceptable  to  meet  this  requirement.  Students  who  do  not  have  credit 
for  ENGL  115or215  must  satisfy  an  English  competency  examination  pri- 
or to  entry  to  Year  4. 

’Students  may  elect  to  specialize  in  one  or  more  teaching  areas  or  may  use 
electives  to  expand  their  general  background.  At  least  9 units  of  electives 
must  be  upper-level  courses. 

®These  courses  should  be  taken  concurrently  and  will  be  marked  INC, 
COM,  N or  F.  To  be  eligible  for  awards,  students  must  complete  a minimum 
of  15  units  in  each  year  of  which  13'/2  must  be  graded. 

'“These  courses  must  be  taken  in  the  year  specified. 

"Students  on  the  Early  Childhood  Education  teaching  area,  primary  em- 
phasis, should  take  ED-B  450. 

'’Should  be  taken  in  Year  Three  for  students  planning  an  area  in  Early 
Childhood  Education,  Language  Arts  or  Learning  Assistance. 

2.  Physical  Education  Teaching  Area  Only 

Normally  college  students  must  transfer  to  the  University  for 
Year  Two. 

’ Year  One:  Faculty  of  Education 

2 ED-P  197  

ENGL  115/1 16  or  121/122 
HIST  230  (or  other 

Canadian  History  with 
permission  of  the 
Education  Advising 

Centre) 

MATH  160  or  other 

approved  mathematics 

PSYC  100 

PE  143  

Approved  PE  activities  . . 

Year  Two: 


AE  101  2 

ENGL  215  l'/2 


I Vi 
3 


3 

3 

3 

l'/2 

\Vi 


16'/2 


’ Laboratory  Science  (or  elective) 3 

ME  104 2 

THEA  150 l'/2 

PE  141 l'/2 

PE  345  1 '/2 

Approved  PE  activities  2 . . 


15 


Year  Three:  Pre-Professional  Year 


■•  ED-D  200  1 '/2 

'ED-P  297  l'/2 

ED-D  305  3 

ED-B  331  l'/2 

ED-B  430  l'/2 

PE  24 IB  l'/2 

PE  346  l'/2 

PE  446  l'/2 

Approved  PE  activities  1 '/2 


15 


’ Year  Four:  Professional  Year 


ED-D  337  l'/2 

ED-B  359  1 

ED-E  385  l'/2 

ED-D  713 l'/2 

ED-D  743  2 

ED-E  745  1 

ED-E  746  1 

ED-B  748  1 '/2 

ED-B  749  1 '/2 

ED-P  797  3 15'/^ 


Eligible  for  STANDARD  CERTIFICATE 


Year  Five: 


ED-B  450  (Primary), 

or  ED-B  451  (Intermediate) 3 or  l'/2 

ED-B  420,  423,  425  or  427  3 

® Three  units  from:  ANTH  100,  200  or  321; 

GEOG  101 A and  101 B,  or  205A  and  205B; 

SOCl  100  or  200;  (or  elective) 3 

Approved  PE  activities  1 

PE  344  1 '/2 


One  and  one-half  units  from:  PE  142,  PE  341,  342, 


371,442,443,444,445,461,463  l'/2 

Electives  2 or  3'/2  ....  15 

Total  units  for  degree 77 


Eligible  for  PROFESSIONAL  CERTIFICATE 


'Students  accepted  into  Physical  Education  and  admitted  to  Year  One  of  the 
Faculty  of  Education  must  meet  the  normal  requirements  for  admission  to 
the  degree  program  as  stated  on  page  143  in  their  first  session,  or  they  will 
be  required  to  withdraw  from  the  Faculty. 

’This  course  will  be  marked  INC,  COM,  N or  F.  To  be  eligible  for  awards, 
students  must  complete  a minimum  of  15  units  in  each  year  of  which  13'/2 
must  be  graded. 

’See  Note  6 in  left  column. 

■•  These  courses  should  be  taken  concurrently  and  will  be  marked  INC, 
COM,  N or  F.  To  be  eligible  for  awards,  students  must  complete  a minimum 
of  15  units  in  each  year  of  which  13'/i  must  be  graded. 

’These  courses  must  be  taken  in  the  Year  specified. 

®An  elective  may  be  substituted  if  B.C.  Geography  12  has  been  completed 
within  the  past  ten  years. 


3.  Physical  Education  Specialist  Program 


This  program  will  qualify  teachers  to  teach  physical  education  as  a broad- 
ly-based specialty  and  to  give  leadership  and  coordination  to  the  over-all 
physical  education  program  in  an  elementary  school. 


’ Year  One:  Faculty  of  Education 


2 ED-P  197 HA 

ENGL  115/116  or  121/122 3 

MATH  160  3 

PSYC  100  3 

PE  143  u/2 

Approved  PE  activities  2 

Electives 1 1/^ 


h.dwntifm 


Year  TWo: 

j. VI . . . , 

\>/l 

}I!S  1 

3 

t H k A 1 ^0 

l'/2 

PI*  141  . . . . 

I'A 

PF  345  

l'/2 

Approvinl  Pt  attivilics 
Electives 


Year  Three: 

ME  104  

PE  24 1 B 

PE  344  

PE  346  

PE  442  

PE  446  

Approved  PE  activities 
Electives 


I'A 
l'/2 
I'A 
\V-i 
I 'A 
2 

4.. 


TEACHING  AREAS  (ELEMENTARY) 

ART  EDUCATION 


A E 101  (B  grade  required) 2 

AE200  I'/2 

151/4  AE20I  I'/v 

AE  205  l'/( 

AE208  I'/r 

AE315  l'/2 

AE316  I 

AE401  I'/f 

H A 120 3 

Approved  courses  chosen  Irom: 

A E 305,  306,  307,  308,  309,  310, 

317,  319,  320  3 . 


A E 100  should  be  substituted  for  A E 101  by 
students  who  wish  to  specialize  in  art. 


18 


Year  Four: 

» ED-D  200  I 

5 ED- P 297  !'>•< 

ED-D  305  3 

ED-B  331 

ED-B  420,  423,  425,  or  427  3 

ED-B  430  I '/s 

PE  443  l'/2 

Electives 1 

< Year  Five:  Professional  Year 

ED-D  337  1 '/2 

ED-B  359  I 

ED-E  385  V/i 

ED-D  713 l'/2 

ED-E  743  2 

ED-E  745  1 

ED-E  746  I 

ED-B  748  1 '/J 

ED-B  749  1 '/2 

ED-P797  3.. 

Total  units  for  degree  


Eligible  for  PROFESSIONAL  CERTIFICATE 


15 


15'/4 
. 77 


Of  the  1 1 ‘/2  units  of  electives,  8'/2  must  be  chosen  from  areas  other  than  PE 
and  should  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  Elementary  Adviser  in  the 
School  of  PE.  Only  7 units  of  activity  credit  may  be  applied  toward  this  de- 
gree. See  page  166  for  a description  of  the  activity  requirements. 


'Students  accepted  into  Physical  Education  and  admitted  to  Year  One  of  the 
Faculty  of  Education  must  meet  the  normal  requirements  for  admission  to 
the  degree  program  as  stated  on  page  140  in  their  first  session,  or  they  will 
be  required  to  withdraw  from  the  Faculty. 

"This  course  will  be  marked  INC,  COM,  N or  F.  To  be  eligible  for  awards, 
students  must  complete  a minimum  of  15  units  in  each  year  of  which  13'/4 
must  be  graded. 

’These  courses  should  be  taken  concurrently  and  will  be  marked  INC, 
COM,  N or  F.  To  be  eligible  for  awards,  students  must  complete  a minimum 
of  15  units  in  each  year  of  which  13'/2  must  be  graded. 

■'These  courses  must  be  taken  in  the  year  specified. 


4.  Rural  Option  (Pilot  Project) 

David  Thompaon  Unlversl^  Centre  (Nelson) 

The  elementary  program  is  offered,  in  cooperation  with  Selkirk  College, 
at  D.T.U.C.  in  Nelson.  The  program  is  designed  to  prepare  teachers  for 
work  in  rural  areas  in  British  Columbia.  Students  are  encouraged  to  take 
courses  in  the  arts  — music,  theatre,  writing,  and  visual  arts  — as  electives. 

For  additional  information  regarding  this  program  and  admission  re- 
quirements, contao  the  Education  Advising  Centre  in  Viaoria  (721-7877) 
or 


Coordinator  of  Education  Programs 
David  Thompson  University  Centre 
820  Tenth  Street 
Nelson,  B.C.  VIL  3C7 
(604)  352-2241 


Courses  choses  to  complete  this  area  must  lx;  approved  by  the  Elementary 
Art  Adviser. 


DRAMA  IN  EDUCATION 


THEA  100  3 

THEA  181  3 

THEA  381  3 

THEA  330  3 

ED-B  341 3 

ED-B  360  I 'A 


16 1/2 


EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION 


(1)  ’Primary  Emphasis: 

ED-D  306 l'/2 

ED-B  339  1 '/2 

ED-B  341 3 

ED-B  342  1 ‘/2 

ED-B  440  1 '/2 

Approved  options  6 . 


’Primary  emphasis  students  should  also  take  ED-B  450. 


15 


(2)  Preschool/Kindergarten  Emphasis:t 

ED-D  306 l'/2 

ED-B  339’ I '/2 

ED-B  440  1 '/2 

ED-B  441 l'/2 

ED-E  447  1 '/2 

ED-B  448  1 '/2 

AE  320  1 '/2 

ME  302  l'/2 

Approved  options  3 15 

t These  courses  meet  the  course  work  requirements  for  certification  as  a 
supervisor  by  the  Community  Care  Facilities  Licensing  Board. 

’ Experienced  teachers  should  consult  with  Early  Childhood  Education  in- 
struaors  to  substitute  an  approved  option. 


A list  of  options  is  available  from  the  Education  Advising  Centre. 

One  of  ED-B  420, 423, 425  or  427  should  be  taken  in  Year  T hree  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  above  required  courses  in  Year  Five. 

LANGUAGE  ARTS 

ED-B  342  1 '/2 

ED-B  343A  or  B IVi 

ED-B  349  3 

Language  emphasis: 

ED-B  350  (!'/<()  or 
Reading  emphasis: 

ED-B  442  (3)  l'/2or3 

Approved  options  7'/4or6 15 

A list  of  options  is  available  from  the  Education  Advising  Centre.  It  is 
strongly  recommended  that  6 units  be  chosen  from  a faculty  other  than 
Education. 


H6  Education 


One  of  ED-B  420,  423,  425  or  427  should  be  taken  in  Year  Three  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  required  courses  in  Year  Five. 


LEARNING  ASSISTANCE 


ED-D316 l'/2 

ED  I)  405  3 

ED-D415 3 

ED-B  442  3 

ED-E  484  l'/2 


Approved  options 


15 


A list  of  options  is  available  from  the  Advising  Centre. 

One  of  ED-B  420,  423,  425  or  427  should  be  taken  in  Year  Three  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  required  courses  in  Year  Five. 


LIBRARY  EDUCATION 


LE  432  V/2 

LE  433  l'/2 

EE  434  l'/2 

LE  435  l‘/2 

ED-B  341* 3 

ED-B  342  1 '/2 

ED-B  360  1 ‘/2 


12 


* Students  wishing  to  teach  at  the  Intermediate  level  may  substitute  ENGL 
301 


MATHEMATICS  EDUCATION 

MATH  151  and  102  or  100, 

(or  other  approved  mathematics)* 3 

ED-E443  l'/2 

ED-E  444  l'/2 

ED-E484  l'/2 

Approved  mathematics* 7'/2 15 

*An  appropriate  selection  would  be  151,  102,  152,  233A,  233C;  C Sc  110, 
115.  Other  approved  courses  are  MATH  100,  101,  240,  362,  366;  STAT 
250,  251.  Other  mathematics  courses  must  be  approved  by  the  Elemen- 
tarv  Mathematics  Adviser. 


MATHEMATICS/SCIENCE 

MATH  151  and  102  or  100, 

(or  other  approved  mathematics) 3 

Approved  laboratory  science 3 

Approved  mathematics 3 

ED-E  345  3 

l woofED-E  443.  444,  484  3 

ED-E  445  or  approved  science  3 18 

Mathematics  and  science  courses  must  be  approved  by  the  Elementary 
Mathematics  and  Science  Advisers. 


MUSIC  EDUCATION 

ME  106  l'/2 

ME  207  VAi 

ME  208  l>/2 

ME  300  1 1/2 

ME  306  3 

Approved  Music  and/or  Music  Education  . 9 18 

Students  wishing  to  enter  this  area  must  first  seek  acceptance  through  the 
Department  of  Art  and  Music  Education.  Prior  to  acceptance  it  will  beneces- 
.sarv  to  demonstrate  competence  in  theory  to  the  level  of  ME  105,  Royal  Con- 
servatory of  Musk  Toronto  Grade  2,  or  the  equivalent,  and  to  perform 
satisfactorily  on  a short  musical  aptitude  test. 

ME  104  is  not  acceptable  for  credit  in  a program  which  includes  ME  106. 
Music  and  Music  Education  courses  must  be  approved  by  the  Elementary 
Music  Adviser. 


OUTDOOR  EDUCATION 


ED-E  345  3 

ED-E  373  IVi 


ED-E  374  1 ‘/2 

PE  371  or  372  l'/2 

Approved  options  6 I31/2 

Students  will  choose  options  from  approved  courses  iti  education,  biology, 
geography,  anthropology,  or  history.  Selection  tnust  include  courses  in  two 
of  these  subject  areas.  A list  of  approved  options  is  available  in  the  Education 
Advising  Centre. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Refer  to  page  140  for  information  regarding  acceptance  into  this  area. 
Basic  Skills  (chosen  from  PE  104-125,  and  PE 


461;  refer  to  Notes  on  page  166)  6 

PE  141  l'/2 

PE  143  1 '/2 

PE  241B l‘/2 

PE  344  l‘/2 

PE  345  l'/2 

PE  346  l'/2 

PE  446  l'/2 


One  and  one-half  units  from:  142,  341,  342, 

371,442,443,444,445,461,463  D/2 18 


Students  who  fail  to  qualify  for  acceptance  into  this  area  on  hrst  applica- 
tion and  who  intend  to  re-apply  in  their  second  year  are  warned  that  PE  149 
and  147  are  not  acceptable  for  credit  on  a degree  program  with  a Physical 
Education  teaching  area. 

Students  who  have  completed  activities  under  PE  100/101  are  tiot  eligible 
to  repeat  such  activities  for  credit. 


SCIENCE 

A laboratory  science  chosen  from  each  of  the  following; 

ED-E  145,  Physics  or  Chemistry  3 

Biology  or  Microbiology 3 

ASTR  120,  200;  GEOL  100;  or,  with 

permission,  GEOG  203A  and  203B 3 

A science  elective  chosen  from  any 
subject  listed  above  (except  ED-E  145); 
or  from: 

ED-E  345,  373,  374;  BIOC  300; 

GEOG  372;  PE  241  3 

ED-E  445  3 15 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Three  units  from:  GEOG  lOlA  and  lOlB, 

or  205A  and  205B 

HIST  230  

Three  units  from;  ANTH  100,  200,  321, 

339;  SOCI  100,  200  

ED-E  346  

Approved  social  science  options 

A list  of  approved  options  is  available  frotn 
Centre. 


3 

3 

3 

3 

6 18 

the  Education  Advising 


The  area  must  include  a minimum  of  9 units  of  upper  level  courses. 


ACADEMIC  SUBJECT  AREAS 

With  prior  approval  of  the  Education  Advising  Centre,  15  units  of  a Gen- 
eral Program  offered  by  a department  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  or  a 
teaching  area  in  Social  Sciences  may  be  acceptable  as  a teaching  area. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

This  15-unit  teaching  area  is  intended  for  students  who  have  specific  ca- 
reer teaching  aspirations  which  make  it  desirable  to  have  a greater  depth  of 
social  science  knowledge.  The  15  units  may  be  any  combination  of  courses 
from  anthropology,  linguistics  or  sociology. 


h.dufahov  H7 


POST-DEGREE  PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS  - ELEMENTARY 

leading  to 

BACHELOR  OF  EDUCATION  OR  MASTER  OF  EDUCATION  DEGREE 


Students  may  apply  tor  either  a bachelor ’s  or  a master's  program.  I he  hrst 
ten  months  ol'either  program  will  prepare  students  lor  teaching  certificates. 
Students  may  then  proceed  to  a degree  as  described  below. 


ADMISSION 

T he  deadline  for  receipt  of  application  forms  is  February  28. 

Applications  will  be  considered  from  those  wtio  meet  the  following 

requirements: 

(a)  fulfilment  of  the  interview  requirement  designated  by  the  Faculty;  and 

(b)  possession  of  a degree  from  a recognized  university  acceptable  in  con- 
tent to  the  Faculty  Admissions  and  Adjudication  Committee;  applicants 
for  the  B.  Ed.  program  must  have  a minimum  grade  point  average  of 
3.00  (U  Vic  C -t- ) in  the  most  recent  two  years  (30  units);  applicants  for  the 
M.Ed.  program  must  have  at  least  a B (70-74%)  average  in  the  work  of 
the  last  two  years  of  the  baccalaureate  degree  (see  page  205);  and 

(c)  academic  prepartion  which  includes  the  following: 


'Approved  English 3 units 

■•'Approved  social  science  (normally  anthropology, 

geography  or  sociology)  3 units 

Canadian  history  3 units 

Approved  mathematics  3 units 

Introductory  psychology  3 units 

’Laboratory  science  (geography  not  acceptable)  3 units 


In  addition,  it  is  recommended  that  THEA  150  and  ENGL  2 15  be  includ- 
ed in  the  preparatory  work. 

'The  Faculty  requires  students  to  demonstrate  competency  in  written  Eng- 
lish. This  may  be  satisfied  by  ENGL  115  or  215  as  part  of  the  required  3 
units,  or  by  completion  of  the  ENGL  115  equivalency  examination  in  addi- 
tion to  the  3 units  of  approved  English. 

’Not  required  if  B.C.  Geography  12  completed  within  the  past  ten  years,  or 
if  applicant  presents  a Bachelor  of  Music  with  major  in  Music  Education 
(Elementary)  from  the  University  of  Victoria. 

’Not  required  if  both  B.C.  Biology  II  and  Physics  II  completed  within  the 
past  ten  years,  or  if  applicant  presents  a Bachelor  of  Music  with  major  in 
Music  Education  (Elementary)  from  the  University  of  Victoria. 

Students  of  exceptional  ability  who  do  not  meet  the  stated  admission  re- 
quirements may  appeal  to  the  Faculty  Admissions  and  Adjudication  Com- 
mittee for  consideration.  “Exceptional”  may  be  considered  in  terms  of  high 
grade  point  average,  relevant  work  experience,  or  unique  academic 
qualifications. 

Normally  applicants  must  have  fulfilled  the  above  requirements  by  June 
30  of  the  year  of  application.  Students  who  believe  their  circumstances  are 
unusual  may  appeal  to  the  Faculty  Admissions  and  Adjudication  Committee 
for  permission  to  meet  the  minimum  requirements  at  the  summer  session 
prior  to  commencement  of  the  program. 

PROGRAMS 

Maximum  enrolments  have  been  established;  therefore  the  Faculty  can- 
not guarantee  that  all  qualified  candidates  will  be  accepted.  Accepted  candi- 
dates will  be  notified  as  early  as  possible,  but  final  acceptance  may  not  be 
until  late  July. 

Registration  must  be  completed  by  Tuesday,  September  6,  1983.  No  regis- 
tration will  be  accepted  after  that  date  as  school  opening  orientation  begins 
on  Wednesday,  September  7. 

Students  will  spend  an  extended  time  in  the  schools  and  take  courses  at  the 
University  directly  related  to  their  professional  training.  Normally  the 
courses  are  taken  as  a coordinated  unit  during  a ten  month  period  beginning 
in  September.  Because  of  the  professional  involvement  off-campus  during 
this  year,  students  are  not  normally  permitted  to  take  courses  in  addition  to 
those  specified.  Any  exceptions  must  have  approval  from  the  Education  Ad- 
vising Centre. 

A grade  point  average  of  3.00  must  be  obtained  on  this  program  in  order 
to  qualify  for  certification.  Students  on  the  M.Ed.  program  must  maintain  a 
cumulative  average  of  at  least  B (5.00  grade  point  average).  (See  page  199). 


COURSE  REQUIREMENTS  — BACHELOR  OF  EDUCATION 


1.  Regular  Program 

Seplembfr-May 

ED-U  200  

ED-U  337  

ED-A  701 

ED-A  705  or  706  

ED-E  744  

ED-E  745  

ED-E  746  

ED-C  747  

ED-B  748  

ED-B  749  

ED-P791  

ED-P797  

May-June 

ED-B  450  (Primary)  or 
ED-B  451  (Intermediate) 
'ED-B  430  


I'/i 

I'/i 

1 

1 

I'/i 

I 

I 

1 

l'/2 

l'/2 

1 

3 16¥j 


3or  1 '/2 

I'/i  4'/(or3 

Total  Units  2Iorl9'/2 


Eligible  for  CERTTFICATTON 

■This  course  may  be  taken  in  a prior  summer  session  if  it  is  offered. 

2.  Special  Music  Program 


Special  Music  Program  for  Bachelor  of  Music  (Elementary 


degree  holders: 

ED-D  200  1 '/! 

ED-D337  IVi 

ED-A  701 1 

ED-E  744  IVi 

ED-E  746  1 

ED-C  747  I 

ED-B  748  1 '/2 

ED-B  749  1 '/2 

ED-P797  3 

Education  elective  I Vi 


Education) 


15 


Eligible  for  CERTTFICAT  ION 

3.  Degree  Completion 

Students  may  proceed  to  a B.Ed.  degree  by  taking  an  additional  12-15 


units  including: 

ED-D  305  3 

ED-B  342  and  343A  or  B,  or  ED-B  349  . . . 3 

ED-B  420,  423,  425  or  427  3 

ED-D  713 l'/2 

Approved  education  electives  l'/i-4'/2 


Total  Units  for  Degree  30-33 


COURSE  REQUIREMENTS  - MASTER  OF  EDUCATION 


Septembfr-May 

ED-D  200  1 >/! 

ED-D  337  1 '/2 

ED-A  701 1 

ED-A  705  or  706  1 

ED-E  744  1 '/2 

ED-E  745  1 

ED-E  746  I 

ED-C  747  1 

ED-B  748  1 1/2 

ED-B  749  I Vi 

ED-P791  1 

ED-P797  3 

ED-A-ED-E  591 \Vi  

May-June 

ED-A-ED-E  558  1 1/2 

ED-B  532  11/2 

EDUC  555  1 1/2  

Total  Units 


Eligible  for  CERTIFICATION 


18 


. 4'4 
22 '/2 


148  Education 


Normally,  one  year  of  successful  teaching  experience  must  be  document- 
ed before  the  student  can  continue  in  the  program.  At  the  end  of  the  one 
year  teaching  experience,  the  Faculty  of  Education  will  make  a recommen- 
dation to  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  on  the  student’s  status  based  on 
one  year’s  experience  and  6 units  of  completed  graduate  work.  All  require- 
ments of  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  must  be  met.  After  the  one  year  of 
teaching  experience,  the  recommended  student  may  proceed  to  an  M.Ed. 
degree  by  taking  an  additional  15  units  of  which  3 units  must  be  a founda- 


BACHELOR OF  EDUCATION 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

1.  Program  Admission 

Initial  admission  to  the  secondary  degree  program  other  than  in  the  area  of 
Physical  Education,  may  be  granted  only  after  completion  of  at  least  one  year 
of  university  level  studies  acceptable  to  the  Faculty  of  Education. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  secondary  program  are: 

(a)  admissibility  to  the  university;  and 

(b)  at  least  12  units  of  credit  including  3 units  of  English; 

(c)  a sessional  grade  point  average  of  3.00  on  the  most  recent  session  of  at 
least  12  units  (if  fewer  than  12  units  were  taken  in  the  most  recent  ses- 
sion, the  grade  point  average  will  be  computed  for  a cumulative  total  of 
at  least  12  units);  and 

(d)  fulfilment  of  the  interview  requirement  designated  by  the  Faculty  (see 
page  140  for  details). 

Applicants  for  the  Physical  Education  teaching  areas  may  be  admitted  to 
the  Faculty  provided  they  meet  general  university  admission  requirements 
and  are  accepted  by  the  School  of  Physical  Education.  Further  details  may  be 
found  on  pages  9 and  140.  All  such  students  accepted  into  Year  One  in  the 
Faculty  must  meet  the  admission  requirements  of  the  secondary  program  in 
their  first  year  or  they  will  be  required  to  withdraw  from  the  Faculty. 

Teachers  who  wish  to  be  accepted  on  this  program  with  credit  from  other 
institutions  including  professional  training,  must  first  make  application  in 
the  normal  manner  to  University  Admissions  Services  as  detailed  on  page  8 
under  Application  for  Admission,  number  4.  Those  whose  studies  com- 
menced more  than  ten  years  ago  are  also  referred  to  the  section  entitled 
Limitation  of  Credit  on  Programs  on  page  140. 

2.  Professional  Year  Admission 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  professional  year  of  the  secondary 
program  are: 

(a) 

Applications  must  be  submitted  to  Records  Services  no  later  than  Feb- 
ruary 28. 

(b) 

All  courses  specified  for  the  pre-professional  years  of  the  program 
must  be  complete. 

(c) 

The  candidate  must  have  obtained  either 

(i)  a grade  point  average  of  3.00  (UVic  C -I- ) on  the  upper  level  courses 
of  the  two  teaching  area(s),  including  prerequisites  and  corequisites 
(note:  where  fewer  than  9 units  of  upper  level  work  has  been  com- 
pleted in  any  one  area,  the  grade  point  average  will  be  calculated  on 
the  upper  level  courses  plus  one  or  more  of  the  200-level  courses  in 
that  area,  to  a total  of  9 units);  or 

(ii)  a grade  point  average  of  3.00  (UVic  C + ) in  the  teaching  area 
courses  of  Years  Three  and  Four  on  any  single  expanded  teaching 
area  (no  te:  where  fewer  than  18  units  of  upper  level  work  has  been 
completed  in  the  area  in  these  years,  the  calculation  will  include, 
sufficient  courses  from  second  year  to  total  18  units); 

<d) 

A grade  point  average  of  3.00  (UVic  C + ) must  have  been  obtained  on 

(i)  the  most  recently  completed  session;  and 

(ii)  the  most  recent  two  years  of  at  least  30  units. 

Normally  all  of  the  abtjve  requirements  must  l)e  complete  by  June  30  of 
the  year  in  which  an  applicant  wishes  to  begin  the  professional  year.  If  an 
applicant  is  unable  to  meet  this  deadline  and  wishes  to  complete  require- 
ments during  the  summer  session,  he  must  write  to  the  Faculty  Admissions 
and  Adjudication  Committee,  c/o  the  Education  Advising  Centre,  indicating 
why  he  believes  his  circumstances  to  be  unusual,  and  requesting  permission 


tions  course  and  3 units  a developmental  psychology  course.  The  15  units, 
taken  in  varying  patterns  depending  upon  the  approval  of  the  student’s  su- 
pervisory committee  and  subject  to  the  availability  of  space  and  resources, 
will  be  completed  in  conjunction  with  one  year  of  teaching  experience. 

Nine  units  of  graduate  work  must  be  included  in  the  final  15  units  of  the 
student’s  program. 

All  course  requirements  of  the  M.Ed.  must  be  satisfied,  including  the  pro- 
ject, where  appropriate. 


(SECONDARY  CURRICULUM) 


to  be  considered  for  admission  on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  his  work  during 
the  summer  period.  The  Committee  will  not  accept  work  completed  during 
the  summer  to  raise  a deficient  grade  point  average,  but  may  accept  courses 
taken  to  meet  requirements  when  the  grade  point  average  is  already 
sufficient. 

Applicants  for  the  professional  year  should  be  aware  that  the  Faculty  of 
Education  has  maximum  enrolment  limits  and  that  therefore  all  qualified 
applicants  are  not  guaranteed  acceptance.  Applicants  will  be  notified  re- 
garding their  admissibility  as  soon  as  possible,  but  final  acceptance  may  not 
be  until  late  July. 

September  6,  1983  is  the  firm  deadline  for  registration  in  the  professional 
year. 

PROGRAM 

This  is  a five-year  program  leading  to  a Bachelor  of  Education  (Secondary 
Curriculum)  degree  and  professional  teacher  certification.  The  first  four 
years  are  mainly  concerned  with  academic  preparation  in  two  teaching  sub- 
ject areas  or  in  a single  expanded  teaching  subject  area.  The  fifth  year  con- 
tains tl\e  professional  preparation  for  teaching  these  subjects  in  the 
secondary  schools.  The  teaching  areas  offered  in  this  Faculty  are  described 
on  pages  149  to  153.  With  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  students  may 
be  recommended  for  a degree  with  a teaching  area  regularly  taught  in  the 
B.C.  school  system  but  outside  of  those  offered  by  the  Faculty. 

The  program  ordinarily  requires  attendance  at  five  winter  sessions.  How- 
ever, depending  on  the  choice  of  teaching  area(s),  students  may  transfer 
credit  to  this  program  from  coursework  taken  at  B.C.  regional  colleges  or 
elsewhere.  It  is  suggested  that  advice  be  sought  from  the  Education  Advising 
Centre  to  ensure  that  courses  are  taken  that  will  carry  credit  to  the  desired 
program.  For  those  wishing  a physical  education  teaching  area,  it  is  usually 
necessary  to  attend  campus  for  Year  T wo.  Details  regarding  acceptance  in 
this  area  are  found  on  page  140. 

Year  Five  is  the  professional  year  in  which  students  spend  an  extended 
time  in  the  schools  and  take  courses  on  campus  that  are  directly  related  to 
their  professional  training.  In  order  to  gain  admission  to  the  professional 
year,  it  is  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  as  specified  in  the  section  above 
entitled  Professional  Year  Admission.  Normally  all  courses  listed  for  this 
year  are  taken  as  a coordinated  program  during  one  full  winter  session.  Be- 
cause of  the  professional  involvement  ofi-campus  during  this  year,  students 
are  not  normally  permitted  to  take  courses  in  addition  to  those  specified. 
Any  exceptions  must  have  approval  from  the  Education  Advising  Centre. 

Students  who  complete  this  degree  program  with  a grade  point  average  of 
3.00  on  the  professional  year  will  be  reptorted  to  the  Ministry  of  Education  as 
eligible  for  the  Professional  Certificate. 

Teachers  who  are  accepted  on  this  program  with  credit  from  other  institu- 
tions including  professional  training,  should  obtain  a Program  Outline  from 
the  Education  Advising  Centre  as  soon  as  Admissions  Services  has  provided 
them  with  a Statement  of  Transfer  Credit.  This  program  will  be  modified  on 
the  basis  of  their  previous  training  and  experience.  In  cases  where  the  pro- 
fessional training  was  completed  more  than  1 0 years  ago,  the  Faculty  Admis- 
sions and  Adjudication  Committee  will  determine  what  credit  will  be 
granted  by  the  Admissions  Services  and  what  credit  will  be  used  toward  the 
program. 

Teachers  accepted  on  this  program  will  be  eligible  for  Teacher  Qualifica- 
tion Category  3 when  30  units  in  addition  to  the  professional  year  have  been 
completed,  provided  no  more  than  33  units  remain  to  the  degree.  They  will 
be  eligible  for  Category  4 when  45  units  including  ED-D  337  have  been  com- 
pleted in  addition  to  the  professional  year,  provided  no  more  than  1 8 units 
remain  to  the  degree. 


l-.dufutum  149 


(■raduation  requireinnus  aif  shown  on  pagrs  I H aiul  141.  I he  (eat  hin^ 
area  caltulaiion  used  tor  ^ladual)on  will  he  as  lot  admission  (o  the  proles- 
sional  year,  shown  above 


COURSE  REQUIREMENTS 

1 he  iiiiiuiiiuin  degree  reqiiireineni  is  suetesslul 
following: 

Required  tdutaiion  courses 

Required  Arts  and  Science  and  fine  Arts  courses 
Teaching  area(s)  courses 

(including  prerequisites  and  corequisites)  

Electives  


completion  ot  the 

22'/i  units 

9 units 

‘il'h  units 

6 units 


TO  TAl.  75  units 


El)-n  557 I 'A 

EO  T 795 


May  - June  I9H4 

ED-B  420,  425,  125  or  427  5 Ih'/i 

’Applicants  tor  this  program  must  present  two  teat  tiiiig  siihjet  I areas 


Year  Five:  Alternative  Professional  Year  (Internship  Program) 


/uly-August  (un  campus) 

ED-B  54SC  I '/a 

ED-B  450  I '/a 

EDUC  777  I'/a 


PROGRAM  BY  YEARS 

Students  should  include  in  their  hrst  year  courses  that  meet  requirements 
of  their  choice  of  leaching  area(s)  (see  pages  149-153).  Advice  may  he  ob- 
tained from  the  Education  Advising  Centre. 

’ Year  One:  Arts  and  Science;  Fine  Arts;  or 
(If  PE  area)  Education 

ENGL  ll5/ll6or  121/122 5 

PSYC  too  

Courses  to  meet  degree  requirements 9 15 

Year  Two:  Faculty  of  Education 

2 ENGL  215 l‘/a 

5THEA150  I'/a 

Courses  to  meet  degree  requirements  ....  12 15 

Year  Three: 

ED-P398  I'/ii 

ED-D  406  3 

Courses  to  meet  degree  requirements  ....  10'/2 15 


Septemher-Apnl  * 

Approved  Curriculuni,  Instruction  and 

Praclicum  in  Secondary  School  subjecl(s)  4 '/a-6 
ED- P 793  I'/a 

May-June  (on  campus) 

ED-D  337  1 '/a 

ED-B  420,  423,  425,  or  427  3 15-16'/a 

* Eight-month  teaching  practice  in  participating  districts  on  mid- 
Vancouver  Island 

Year  Five:  Alternative  Professional  Year  (Music)’ 


EDUC  799A  

9 

ED-A  762  

Approved  Curriculum, 

Instruction  and  Practicum 

in  Secondarv  School 

subject,  if  required  

3or0 

Approved  Education 

elective  if  required  

...  0 or  1 

Year  Four: 

ED-D  303  1 '/a 

ED-P498  l‘/a 

Courses  to  meet  degree  requirements  ....  12 ■ . . . 15 


* restricted  to  applicants  who  have  completed  the  music  teaching  area. 

Total  Units  for  Degree  75  or  76'/a 
Eligible  for  PROFESSIONAL  CERTIFICATE 


Year  Five:  Professional  Year 
(Regular  Option) 

ED-D  337  1 '/a 

ED-B  343C  1 '/a 

ED-B  359  I 

ED-B  420,  423,  425  or  427  3 

ED-B  430  1 '/a 

ED-P  792  '/a 

Approved  Curriculum,  Instruction  and 

Practicum  in  Secondary  School  subject(s)  4 '/a-6 
Approved  Education  elective 

(if  only  one  area)  I '/2-O  15 

NOTE:  ALTERNATIVE  PROFESSIONAL  YEARS  MAY  NOT  BE 
OFFERED  EVERY  YEAR 

Year  Five:  Alternative  Professional  Year  (Sequential  Option) 

Approved  Curriculum,  Instruction  and 

Practicum  in  Secondary  School  subjects  6 
EDUC  799A  9 15 

Year  Five:  Alternative  Professional  Year  (Saanich 
and  Sooke  Internship  Programs) 

July-August  1983 


ED-B  343C  1 '/2 

ED-B  430  1 '/2 

EDUC  777  1 '/a 


September  - May  1 984 

Approved  Curriculum,  Instruction  and 

Practicum  in  Secondary  School  subjects  U’ 


' Students  accepted  into  the  Physical  Education  teaching  area  must  seek  ad- 
vice (from  the  Education  Advising  Centre  or  the  School  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion) regarding  first  year  courses.  Students  accepted  into  Physical 
Education  and  admitted  to  Year  One  of  the  Faculty  of  Education  must 
meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  degree  program  as  stated  on 
page  140  in  their  first  session,  or  they  will  be  required  to  withdraw  from  the 
Faculty. 

* Students  on  the  English  teaching  area  will  substitute  an  elective. 

" Students  on  the  Theatre  teaching  area  will  substitute  an  elective. 

■'  Prerequisite  is  waived. 

TEACHING  AREAS  (SECONDARY) 

Students  will  choose  either  two  teaching  areas  or  one  expanded  leaching 
area  from  those  described  on  the  following  pages. 

The  following  are  usual  combinations  of  teaching  areas  taken  by  students 
on  the  Secondary  Regular  Program: 

1.  any  two  of  mathematics,  chemistry,  physics,  or  biology; 

2.  mathematics  or  biology  in  combination  with  physical  education; 

3.  any  two  of  English,  French,  Spanish  or  German,  art,  music,  theatre,  geog- 
raphy, history,  physical  education,  social  studies,  mathematics. 

Any  student  wishing  to  take  a combination  of  leaching  areas  not  listed 
above  should  consult  the  Education  Advising  Centre. 

Where  two  teaching  areas  are  chosen,  the  minimum  numltcr  of  units  re- 
quired in  each  area  is  15.  In  addition  to  these  30  units  a total  of  7'/2  units  are 
required,  to  be  made  up  of  corequisites  and  additional  area  courses. 

Where  one  expanded  area  is  chosen,  37'/s  units  of  area  and  corequisite 
work  are  required. 

Exceptions  to  any  of  the  following  subject  and  course  requirements  may 
be  permitted  only  with  prior  permission  of  the  Education  Advising  Centre. 

The  six  units  normally  reserved  for  electives  may  be  used  to  strengthen  a 
teaching  area. 


150  Education 


ART 

Corequisite: 

ENGL  200,  201,  202  or  203  3 3 


Area: 


AE  100  (B  grade  required)  

AE  200  

AE20I  

...  3 
. ..  I'A 
. ..  I'A 

AE401  

. ..  I'A 

HA  120  

...  3 

Approved  courses  chosen  from: 

AE  205,  208,  305,  306,  307,  308 

309,310,315,316,317,318,319  .. 

. ..  5'A 

Courses  chosen  to  complete  this  area  must  be  approved  by  the  Secondary 
Art  Adviser. 

Up  to  3 units  of  additional  work  may  be  required  if  a student’s  background 
is  considered  to  be  inadequate  for  teaching  art  in  the  public  school  system. 

Upper  level  visual  arts  courses  may  be  substituted  in  the  program  with  the 
approval  of  the  Faculty  Adviser. 

ART  (EXPANDED) 

Acceptance  into  this  area  is  subject  to  approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Art  and  Music  Education. 

Corequisite: 

ENGL  200,  201,  202  or  203  3 3 

Area: 

AE  100  (B  grade  required)  3 

AE  200  l'/2 

AE  201 l'/2 

AE401  l'/2 

HA  120  3 

Approved  Art  Education 13 'A 

Approved  upper  level  art  or 

History  in  Art  10 'A 34 ‘A 

Courses  chosen  to  complete  this  area  must  be  approved  by  the  Secondary 
Art  Adviser. 

Upp>er  level  visual  arts  courses  may  be  substituted  in  the  program  with  the 
approval  of  the  Adviser. 

BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

Corequisites: 

CHEM  100  or  101  or  140* 

CHEM  102  or  145* 

CHEM  231  

CHEM  232  

Area: 

BIOL  150**  3 

BIOC200  I 'A 

BIOL  200  I'A 

Two  of  BIOL  203,  204,  206,  207  3 

BIOL  300  or  320  I'A 

Approved  electives  from  biology, 
microbiology,  biochemistry, 

ED-E373  4 'A  15 

* Have  Math  100  and  101  co-  or  prerequisites,  resfiectively 
**  Students  excused  BIOL  150  by  the  Biology  Department  (see  page 
38)  will  substitute  3 units  of  biology  or  microbiology. 

One  botany  course  must  be  included  in  the  area. 

Except  where  prior  permission  is  obtained  from  the  Education  Advising 
Centre,  additional  area  courses  will  be  chosen  by  the  student  from  those 
numbered  300  or  higher. 

CHEMISTRY 


Area: 

CHEM  100  or  101  or  140*  I'A 

CHEM  102  or  145* I'A 

CHEM  222  I'A 

CHEM  231  I'A 

CHEM  235  I'A 

CHEM  245**  I'A 


Approved  chemistry  electives ' 6 lo 

* Have  Math.  100  and  101  co-  or  prerequisites,  respectively 
**  Replace  by  Chemistry  elective  if  145  completed 
***  Chem.  213  is  prerequisite  to  many  upper  division  courses. 
Electives  and  additional  area  courses  must  be  approved  by  the  Secondary 
Science  Adviser. 

DRAMATIC  ARTS 

Corequisites: 

ENGL  301 , or  two  of  ENGL  302, 

ED-B  351,  ED-B  360  3 3 

Area: 

FHEA  100  3 

THEA  105  3 

THEA  181  3 

THEA  382  3 

THEA  330  3 15 

Additional  area  courses  will  be  chosen  by  the  student  from  any  Theatre 
offerings. 

NO  te:  An  elective  will  be  substituted  for  the  core  requirement  of  THEA  1 50. 

ENGLISH 

Corequisites: 

ED-B  342  . 

ED-B  351  . 

LING  388 

Area: 

ENGL  200  3 

ENGL20L  202,  203,  250  or  higher  3 

ENGL  215 I'A 

ENGL  400  1 'A 

ENGL  437  3 

ENGL  457,  or  one  of  452,  453;  and 

one  of  450,  451  3 15 

Additional  area  courses  will  be  chosen  by  the  student  from  those  num- 
bered 350  or  higher.  In  selecting  additional  courses  students  are  advised  to 
develop  a balanced  program  of  modern  poetry,  fiction  and  drama  in  prep- 
aration for  teaching  current  secondary  school  curricula. 

FRENCH 

Area: 

FREN  180  3 

FREN  285  3 

FREN  290  3 

FREN  302  3 

FREN  320  1 'A 

FREN  350  3 16 'A 

Additional  area  courses  will  be  chosen  by  the  student  from  those  num- 
bered 300  or  higher.  FREN  402  and  426  are  recommended. 

GENERAL  SCIENCE  (EXPANDED) 

Corequisite: 

MATH  100/101  (or  130)  3 3 

Area: 

ASTR  120  or  200  3 

BIOL  150*  3 

BIOL  306  I'A 

CHEM  100  or  101  or  140  I'A 

CHEM  102  or  145 I'A 

CHEM  222  1 'A 

CHEM  245  .- I'A 

GEOL  100  or  GEOG  203 A and  203B 3 

PHYS  110  and  120**  3 

Approved  courses  selected  from 
the  offerings  in  astronomy, 
biochemistry  and  microbiology, 
biology,  chemistry,  resource  and 

physical  geography  or  physics  15 34 'A 


I'A 

I'A 

I'A 

I'A 


I'A 

I'A 

I'A 4 'A 


t.dui niton  I ^ I 


• Sliitlciitsoxiiiscd  lilOl.  ISObythi'  Bi(>l<)«y  (It-parlmcnl  (sec  page  3H) 
will  suhsiiiiitf  3 iiiiils  ol  approved  courses, 

•*  .Siudi  nlsrcr|uircd  lolakc  Physics  100  may  include  die  credit  as  an  ap- 
pioved  elective. 

.\l  least  out-  addiliotial  course  in  physics  is  recoininended.  Ciredit  for 
M.M  II  230  will  Ik-  included  as  part  of  the  1.')  utiits  if  an  additional  course  in 
physii  s IS  taken. 

( amrses  chosen  to  complete  this  area  imisl  he  approved  by  the  Secondary 
Scieiu  e .kdviser. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Corequisile: 

HIS  I 230.  240or242  3 3 


GERMAN 

(airequisile: 

Literature  course  at  the  200 

level  or  higher  in  any  language 

other  than  (ierman 3 3 

Area; 

(;LR  100  and  200,  or  149  h 

OLR204  3 

(;ER  300  3 

(ILR  400  or  higher  3 L5 

Additional  area  courses  will  be  chosen  by  the  student  Irom  itiose  nuni- 
fjered  400  or  higher. 


Area: 

C;E(K;  lOlA  and  lOlB 3 

('.LOG  203A  and  203B 3 

C'.EOG  361 A and  36 IB 3 

f wo  of  GE(X;  330,  349,  350A,  350B  3 

Upper  level  geography 3 15 

Except  where  pritir  permission  is  obtained  from  the  Education  Advising 
(ientre,  additional  area  courses  will  l>e  chosen  by  the  student  from  those 
numbered  300  or  higher. 

One  upper  level  course  in  regional  geography  is  recommended. 
Students  taking  21  units  of  geography  are  advised  to  take  all  lour  of 
GEOG  330, 349, 350A  and  350B.  Students  in  this  area  may  not  choose  (ieog- 
raphy/Social  Science  or  Social  Studies  as  their  second  area, 

GEOGRAPHY/SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Corequisiies: 

HlS  l 230,  240or242  3 3 

Area: 

GEOG  lOlA  and  lOlB 3 

GEOC;  203A  and  203B 3 

GEOG361Aand361B 3 

■fwoofGEOG  330,  349,  350A,  350B  3 

Approved  courses  (minimum  3 units 
upper  level)  in  anthropology, 
classics,  economics,  history, 
law,  pacific  studies,  political 

science,  sociology 9 21 

This  is  a 21  unit  area  for  students  wishing  to  take  courses  in  geography 
and  the  social  sciences  as  one  leaching  area.  Students  in  this  area  may  not 
choose  Geograptiy  or  Social  Studies  as  their  second  area. 

Courses  chosen  to  complete  this  area  must  be  approved  by  the  Secondary 
Geography  Adviser. 

GEOGRAPHY/SOCIAL  SCIENCE  (EXPANDED) 

Corequisite; 

HIST  230,  240  or  242  3 3 


HISTORY 

Corequisites: 

ENGL  200,  201,  oi  202  3 

GEOC;  lOlAand  lOlB 3 6 

Area: 

Canadian  history  3 

Modern  European  or  contemporary- 

world  history  3 

POLI  100,  360  and  361  or  362,  or  470  ... . 3 

Approved  history  electives 6 15 

Courses  chosen  to  complete  this  area  must  include  at  least  6 units  lower- 
level  and  at  least  9 units  upper-level. 

Students  in  this  area  may  not  choose  History/History  in  Art,  Hislory/.Social 
Science,  or  Social  Studies  as  their  second  choice  area. 

Except  where  prior  permission  is  obtained  from  the  Education  Advising 
Centre,  additional  area  courses  will  be  chosen  by  the  student  from  those 
numbered  300  or  higher.  Three  units  from  Classics  330  or  340  or  History  in 
Art  390  are  also  acceptable. 

HISTORY/HISTORY  IN  ART 

Corequisite: 

GEOG  lOlAand  lOlB 3 3 

Area: 

Canadian  history  3 

Modern  European  or  contemporary 

world  history  3 

Approved  history  electives 3-6 

HA  120  or  390  3 

History  in  Art  electives 6-9  21 

At  least  3 units  of  courses  chosen  in  history  must  be  uppier  level. 

This  is  a 21  unit  area  for  students  wishing  to  lake  History  and  History  in 
Art  as  one  area. 

Students  in  this  area  may  not  choose  History  or  History/Social  Science  as 
their  second  area. 


Area: 

GEOG  101 A and  lOlB 3 

GEOG  203A  and  203B 3 

GEOG  361 A and  36 IB 3 

fwo  of  GEOG  330,  349,  350A,  350B  3 

Upper-level  geography 9 


Approved  courses  (minimum  3 units 

upper  level)  in  ONE  of  the  following  areas: 

anthropology 

classics 

economics 

history 

pacihe  studies 
political  science 

stxiology  9 

Approved  courses  in  anthropology, 
classics,  economics,  history,  law, 
pacihe  studies,  political  science, 

scKiology  4'/s 34‘/s 


HISTORY/SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Corequisite: 

GEOG  101 A and  101 B 3 3 

Area:  (At  least  6 units  upper  level) 

Canadian  history  3 

Modern  European  or  contemporary 

world  history  3 

POLI  100,  360  and  361  or  362,  or  470  ... . 3 

Approved  history  elective  3 

Approved  courses  (including  at 

least  3 units  upper  level)  in  anthropology, 
classics,  economics,  geography,  law, 
pacific  studies,  political  science, 

sociology  9 21 

Courses  chosen  to  complete  this  area  must  include  at  least  9 units  upper 
level  and  must  be  approved  by  the  Secondary  History  .Adviser 

This  is  a 21  unit  area  for  students  wishing  to  lake  courses  in  Historv  and 
Social  Science  as  one  teaching  area.  Students  in  this  area  may  not  choose 
History,  History/Hisiory  in  An,  or  Social  Studies  as  their  second  area. 


Courses  chosen  to  complete  this  area  must  be  approved  by  the  Secondary 
Geography  Adviser. 


152  Education 


HISTORY/SOCIAL  SCIENCE  (EXPANDED) 

Corequisites: 

ENGL  200,  201,  or  202  3 

GEOG  lOlA  artel  lOlB 3 6 

Area:  (At  least  6 units  upper  level) 

Canadian  history  3 

Modern  European  or  contemporary 

world  history  3 

POLl  100,  360  and  361  or  362,  or  470  ... . 3 

-Approved  history  electives 9 

Approved  courses  (minimum  3 units 
upper  level)  in  ONE  of  the 
following  areas: 
anthropology 
classics 
economics 
geography 
pacific  studies 
political  science 

sociology  9 

■Approved  courses  in  anthropology, 
classics,  economics,  geography, 
law,  pacific  studies,  political 

.science,  sociology 4 '/a 31 '/a 

Courses  chosen  to  complete  this  area  must  include  12  units  upper  level 
and  must  be  approved  by  the  Secondary  History  Adviser. 


MATHEMATICS 


.Area: 

MATH  100  and  101  (or  130)  3 

M.Al  H 233A  and  233C  3 

MATH  362  and  368A 3 

S EAT  250  and  251  3 

CSC  no  and  115  3 


15 


Students  who  consider  Mathematics  their  first  teaching  area  are  advised  to 
take  a minimum  of  1 8 units  of  mathematics.  In  addition  to  the  15  units  listed 
above,  MAI  H 333A  and  MATH  333B  are  recommended.  Additional  area 
courses  will  be  chosen  by  the  student  from  those  numbered  300  or  higher. 


MUSIC 


Area: 

MUS  100 A*  1 

ML’S  lOOB 1 

■MLS  170  1 

ME  101  I'/u 

ME  201  I Vi 

ME  301  I'/i 

ME  401**  IVi 

Approved  music  and/or  music  education  . 6 
Iwo  of:  MUS  180,  280,  380,  480; 

ME  118,  218,  318,418  2.. 


17 


* MUS  100  placement  test  must  be  taken  in  the  Spring  or  during  regis- 
tration week.  Details  available  from  the  School  of  Music. 

**  Any  student  who  wishes  to  substitute  an  elective  for  ED-P  498 
shoulfl  consult  the  Education  Advising  Centre. 

Students  wishing  to  enter  this  area  must  first  seek  acceptance  through  the 
Department  of  Art  and  Music  Education.  Prior  to  acceptance  it  will  be  neces- 
,sary  to  demonstrate  competence  in  theory  to  the  level  of  ME  105,  Royal  Con- 
servatory of  Music  Toronto  Grade  2,  or  the  equivalent,  and  to  perform 
satisfactorily  on  a short  musical  aptitute  test. 

Courses  taken  to  complete  this  area  and  additional  area  courses  must  be 
approved  by  the  .Secondary  Music  Adviser. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Refer  to  page  140  for  informaiion  regarding  accepunce  into  this  area. 
Area: 

Basic  Skills  (chosen  from  PE  104-125; 


see  Note  page  166)  5'Ai 

PE  141  I Vi 

PE  142  I Vi 

PE  143  \Vi 

PE  24 1 A 1 i/i 


PE241B 1'/^ 

PE  344  l'/2 

PE  443  

PE  4.52  3 

PE  46 1 in  three  areas  1 ‘/s 

PE  463  '/i 


21 


Students  who  have  completed  activities  under  PE  100/101  are  not  eligible 
to  repeat  such  activities  for  credit. 

Additional  area  courses  will  be  chosen  by  the  student  from  those  courses 
numbered  300  or  higher. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  (EXPANDED) 

Refer  to  page  140  for  information  regarding  acceptance  into  this  area. 


Area: 

Basic  Skills  (chosen  from  PE  104-125; 


see  Note  page  166)  5'/i 

PE  141  IVi 

PE  142  I Vi 

PE  143  I Vi 

PE  241 A IVi 

PE241B IVi 

PE  341  \Vi 

PE  342  IVi 

PE  344  IVi 

PE  441  \Vi 

PE  442  IVi 

PE  443  V/i 

PE  444  \Vi 

PE  452  3 

PE  461  in  three  areas  \Vi 

PE  463  Vi 

One  of  PE  343,  346,  371,  372  \Vi 


30 


Students  choosing  the  expanded  teaching  area  in  physical  education  will 
be  required  to  take,  in  addition,  at  least  7 Vi  units  not  including  corequisites, 
chosen-from  one  other  teaching  area  with  a grade  point  average  of  3.00 
(UVicC-l-). 

Students  who  have  completed  PE  100/101  are  not  eligible  to  repeat  such 
activities  for  credit. 


PHYSICS 

Corequisites: 

MATH  100/101  (or  130)  3 

MATH  200/201  (or  230)  3 6 

Area: 

PHYS  100,  110,  120,  220, 

215,  217,  316,  325; 

OR  110,  120,  214,  215, 

217,220,316,325  12 

Approved  Physics  electives  3 15 

Students  are  urged  to  seek  advice  from  the  Secondary  Science  Adviser. 
Electives  and  additional  area  courses  must  be  approved  by  the  Adviser. 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Area: 

GEOG  lOlA  and  lOlB 3 

GEOG  203A  and  203B 3 

GEOG361Aand361B 3 

Canadian  history  3 

Modern  European  or  contemptorary 

world  history  3 

POLI  100,  360  and  361  or  362, 

or  470  3 

Three  units  chosen  from  GEOG  330,  349, 

350A,  350B,  upper  level  history 3 21 


Courses  chosen  in  history  and  political  science  must  include  at  least  3 units 
upjier  level. 

ITiis  is  a 21  unit  area  for  students  wishing  to  take  (ieography  and  History 
as  one  teaching  area.  In  the  professional  year  students  will  choose  cither  ED- 
E 755  or  758.  Students  in  this  area  may  not  choose  Geographv,  History,  1 lis- 
tory/History  in  Art,  Geograph y/Social  Science  or  Historv/Social  .Science  as 
their  second  area. 


i-.fhtftiliori  / 5 7 


SOCIAL  STUDIES  (EXPANDED) 

C;out)iiisiu-: 

KN(iI.  ‘iOO,  201  or  202  S 3 


An-a: 

CKOC.  10 1 A and  101  B 3 

(;K()C.  20.SA  and  20HB 3 

{IF.OG  .'101 A and  IIOIB 3 

I wo  ot  GKOG  330,  349.  350A.  350B  3 

L'p|X‘r-lcvcl  geography 3 

Canadian  hisiory  3 

Modern  Kiiropean  or  contemporary 

world  history  3 

POl.I  100,  360  and  361  or  362, 

or  470  '3 

Approved  history  electives 6 

Approved  courses  in  anthropology, 
classics,  economics,  upper  level 
geography,  upper  level  history. 


law,  paiifu  studies.  |K>litical 

science,  srxiology 4 34 '// 

Camrscs chosen  in  history  and  |»>litical  s(  ieni  e must  im  hide  ai  least  6 nntts 
upper  level. 

Students  who  elect  this  area  will  take  Ixith  KD-K  7.n5  and  7.')K. 

SPANISH 

Corequisile: 

l.ING  100  or  360  3 3 


Area: 

SPAN  100  

SPAN  260  

SPAN  290  

SPAN  302  

SPAN  400  or  higher 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 15 


Additional  area  courses  will  lx-  chosen  by  the  student  hotn  those  tiiiin- 
bered  400  or  higher. 


POST-DEGREE  PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS  — SECONDARY 

leading  to  a 

BACHELOR  OF  EDUCATION  OR  MASTER  OF  EDUCATION  DEGREE 


Students  may  apply  for  either  a bachelor  s or  a master's  program.  The  first 
ten  months  of  either  program  will  prepare  students  for  teaching  certificates. 
Students  may  then  proceed  to  a degree  as  described  below. 


ADMISSION 

The  deadline  for  receipt  of  application  forms  is  February  28. 

.Applications  will  be  considered  from  those  who  meet  the  following 

requirements; 

(a)  fulfilment  of  the  interview  requirement  designated  by  the  Faculty;  and 

(b)  possession  of  a degree  from  a recognized  university  acceptable  in  con- 
tent to  the  Faculty  Admissions  and  Adjudication  Committee;  applicants 
for  the  B.Ed.  program  must  have  a minimum  grade  point  average  of 
3.00  (UVic  C + ) on  the  most  recent  two  years  (30  units);  applicants  for 
the  M.Ed.  program  must  have  at  least  a B (70-74%)  average  in  the  last 
two  years  of  the  baccalaureate  degree,  see  page  198;  and 

(c)  credit  for  3 units  of  approved  English  (The  Faculty  requires  students  to 
demonstrate  competency  in  written  English.  This  may  be  satisfied  by 
ENGL  1 15  or  215  as  part  of  the  required  3 units,  or  by  completion  of  the 
ENGL  115  equivalency  examination  in  addition  to  the  3 units  of  ap- 
proved English.);  and 

(d)  academic  preparation  which  includes  one  of  the  following: 

(i)  the  equivalent  of  at  least  9 units  in  upper-level  courses  in  each  of  two 
of  the  following  subjects  with  a grade  point  average  of  3.00  (UVic 
C-I-)  on  the  best  9 units  of  upper-level  courses  in  each  subject: 


Art' 

Biological  Sciences' 
Chemistrv' 

English- 
French 
Geography" 
German 


History* 

Mathematics" 

Music' 

Physical  Education' 

Physics' 

Spanish 
Theatre' 

(Other  subject  areas  normally  taught  in  the  secondary  schools  of 
British  Columbia  may  be  acceptable  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Dean.) 


' All  art,  music,  physical  education,  theatre  and  science  courses 
must  be  acceptable  to  the  appropriate  Departments  for  admission 
to  the  Curriculum,  Instruction  and  Practicum  courses.  Potential  art 
and  music  applicants  are  advised  to  include  at  least  3 units  of  Art 
Education  and  Music  Education  courses  respectively,  and  to  consult 
with  the  Department  prior  to  submission  of  applications. 

" Courses  in  children’s  literature  are  not  acceptable. 


’ Students  presenting  geography  must  also  have  an  approved  3 
units  of  introductory  work  in  history  (for  example.  History  230, 
240,  or  242). 

■*  Students  presenting  history  must  include  at  least  3 units  ol  (iaiia- 
dian  history  at  lower  or  upper  level  and  also  have  an  approved  3 
units  of  introductory  work  in  geography  (for  example,  (ieogra|)hv 
lOlA,  lOlB,  201A,  201B,  203A,  203B,  205A,  205B). 

" Students  presenting  mathematics  mav  substitute  the  equivalent  ol 
the  sptecifi^  mathematics  teaching  area  (page  152)  with  a grade 
point  average  of  3.00  (UVic  C + ) on  the  best  9 units,  in  place  of  9 
units  of  upper  level  mathematics. 

(ii)  Master's  or  Honours  degree  in  one  of  the  subject  listed  in  (i) 
with  the  exception  of  German,  Spanish  and  Theatre,  all  of 
which  require  a second  teaching  area; 

(iii)  at  least  15  units  in  uppter  level  courses  in  any  one  of  the  subjects 
listed  in  (i)  with  the  exception  of  (ierman,  Spanish,  'Theatre,  and 
Physical  Education,  with  a grade  point  average  of  3.00  (L'\'ir  C -I- ) 
on  the  best  15  units  of  uppter  level  courses; 

(iv)  an  approved  expanded  teaching  area  (single  teaching  area)  with  a 
grade  point  average  of  3.00; 

(v)  a Bachelor  of  Music  with  a major  in  ,'^fusic  Education  from  the  L'ni- 
versity  of  Victoria  including  ED-D  303,  406,  ME  101. 201, 301,  and 
either  ED-P  498  (choral  only)  or  ME  40 1 (instrumental  only),  with  a 
grade  point  average  of  3.00  on  all  upper  level  courses  in  music  and 
music  education.  Students  in  this  category  will  be-  accepted  with  the 
same  priority  sutus  as  regular  Bachelor  of  Education  secondary 
students. 

In  addition,  it  is  recommended  that  THEA  150,  ENGL  215  and  PSVC  100 
be  included  in  the  preparatory  work. 

Students  of  exceptional  ability  who  do  not  meet  the  stated  admission  re- 
quirements may  appeal  to  the  Faculty  Admissions  and  Adjudication  Com- 
mittee for  consideration.  “Exceptional"  may  be  considered  in  terms  of  high 
grade  point  average,  relevant  work  experience  or  unique  academic 
qualifications. 

Normally  applicants  must  have  fulfilled  the  above  requirements  by  June 
30  of  the  year  of  application.  Students  who  believe  their  cirtuntstances  are 
unusual  may  appeal  to  the  Faculty  Admissions  and  .Adjudication  Cotnmittec 
for  permission  to  meet  the  minimum  requirements  at  the  sutnmer  session 
prior  to  commencement  of  the  program. 

PROGRAMS 

Maximum  enrolments  have  been  established;  therefore  the  Faculty  can- 
not guarantee  that  all  qualified  candidates  will  be  accepted.  Accepted  candi- 


I!4  Education 


dates  will  be  notified  as  early  as  possible,  but  final  acceptance  may  not  be 
until  late  July. 

Registration  must  be  completed  by  Tuesday,  September  6,  1983.  No  regis- 
tration will  be  accepted  after  that  date  as  school  opening  orientation  begins 
on  Wednesday,  September  7. 

Students  interested  in  an  Internship  Program  should  make  enquiries  in 
the  Education  Advising  Centre  early  in  February  or  prior  to  submission  of 
their  application  for  admission. 

Students  will  spend  an  extended  time  in  the  schools  and  take  courses  at  the 
University  directly  related  to  their  professional  training.  Normally,  the 
courses  are  taken  as  a coordinated  unit  during  a ten  month  period  beginning 
in  September.  Because  of  the  professional  involvement  off-campus  during 
this  year,  students  are  not  normally  permitted  to  take  courses  in  addition  to 
those  specified.  Any  exceptions  must  have  approval  from  the  Education  Ad- 
vising Centre. 

A grade  point  average  of  3.00  must  be  obtained  on  this  program  in  order 
to  qualify  for  certification.  Students  on  the  M.Ed.  program  must  maintain  a 
cumulative  average  of  at  least  B (5.00  grade  point  average). 

COURSE  REQUIREMENTS  — BACHELOR  OF  EDUCATION 


ED-D  406  3 

ED-P  793  I'A 

May-June  1984 

ED-B  420.  423,  425  or  427  3 21' 

* Applicants  for  this  program  must  present  two  teaching  subject  areas. 


(c)  Internship  Program 

July-August  (on  campus) 

ED-D  303  

ED-B  343C  

ED-B  430  

EDUC  777  


September-April* 

Approved  Curriculum, 

Instruction  and  Practicum 

in  Secondary  School  subject(s)  4'/>-6 

ED-P  793  V/2 


I 'A 
I 'A 
l'/2 
I'A 


Students  may  qualify  for  certification  by  completing  one  of  the  following 
programs: 


Regular  Program 

September-May 

1 Area 

2 Areas* 

ED-D  303  

U/2 

U/2 

ED-D  337  

VA 

U/2 

ED-B  343C  

U/2 

U/2 

ED-B  359  

1 

1 

ED-D  406  

3 

3 

ED-A  750  - ED-E770  

4‘/2 

6 

ED-P  790  

U/2 

U/2 

ED-P  792  

'A 

'A 

15 

16'/2 

May-June 

ED-B  420,  423,  425  or  427  

3 

3 

ED-B  430  

U/2 

U/2 

4'/i 

4'/2 

Total  units 

19'/2 

21 

* except  sciences  and  second  languages 

Eligible  for  CERTIFICATION 

2.  Alternative  Programs 

NOTE:  ALTERNATIVE  PROGRAMS  MAY  NOT  BE  OFFERED 
EVERY  YEAR 

(a)  Sequential  Option 


September-May 

Approved  Curriculum, 
Instruction  and  Practicum 

1 Area 

2 Areas* 

in  Secondary  School  Subjects 

4'/2 

6 

EDUC  799B 

12 

21 

16'/2 

18 

May-June 

ED-B  343C 

U/2 

ED-B  420,  423,  425  or  427  

3 

3 

4'/2 

4'/2 

Total  units  

* except  sciences  and  second  languages 

21 

22 '/2 

(b)  Saanich  Internship  Program 
July- August  1983 


ED-D  303  1 1/2 

ED-B  343C  11/2 

ED-B  430  11/2 

EDUC  777  11/2 


Sept-May  1984 
Approved  Curriculum, 
Instruction  and  Practicum  in 
Secondary  School  Subjects  . 


ED-D  337 


.6* 

l'/2 


May-June  (on  campus) 

ED-D  337  1 1/2 

ED-B  320  U/2 

ED-D  406  3 18-19'/2j 

* Eight-month  teaching  practice  in  participating  districts  on  mid-Vancouver 
Island. 


(d)  Special  Music  Program  * 


September-May 

EDUC  799A  9 

ED-A  762  3 or  4'/2 

Approved  Curriculum,  Instruction  and 
Practicum  in  a Secondary  School  subject 

if  required 3or  0 

Approved  Education  elective, 

if  required 0 or  U/2 15 

* Restricted  to  applicants  who  have  completed  the  Bachelor  of  Music  in  Mu- 
sic Education,  Secondary,  from  the  University  of  Victoria,  or  equivalent. 
Eligible  for  CERTIFICATION 

3.  Degree  Completion 


Students  may  proceed  to  a B.Ed.  degree  by  taking  an  additional  12  to  15 
units  of  which  3 units  must  be  in  the  area  of  general  curriculum.  The  courses 
should  be  selected  in  consultation  with  the  Advising  Centre  to  ensure  that 
they  support  the  teaching  areas  or  are  used  to  complete  a second  teaching 
area  if  appropriate. 

COURSE  REQUIREMENTS  — MASTER  OF  EDUCATION 


Septmber-May 

ED-D  303  

ED-D  337  

ED-D  406  

ED-A  750  - ED-E  770  

ED-P  790  

ED-A/ED-E591  

Education  elective  (minimum  1 'A  units 
at  graduate  level) 


May-June 

ED-B  430 
ED-B  545 
EDUC  555 


Total  Units  

♦except  sciences  and  second  languages 


Area 

2 Areas* 

U/2 

VA 

U/2 

U/2 

3 

3 

4'/2 

6 

u/2 

U/2 

u/2 

3 

3 

0 

16'/2 

16 1/2 

u/2 

U/2 

u/2 

U/2 

u/2 

VA 

4'/2 

4>/2 

21 

21 

Eligible  for  CERTIFICATION 


t.dufalwn 


Nortnall\  oiif  vrai  <>t  sua essliil  u-a<  hiii);  cx|K-nfiicf  miisl  bo  dotiiniciUcd 
Ix-torc  itio  Miidont  laii  lonliiiiic  m ibo  program.  At  iho  end  of  the  one  year 
toac  inng cxjHM'iento,  llu*  Faciiltvof  Kducalion  will  tnake  reoomrnendalimi  to 
the  Kaiultv  of  (nadualc  Studies  on  the  student  s status  based  on  one  year's 
cxperieiu  eand  b units  of  completed  graduate  work.  All  requirements  of  the 
Kaciiltv  of  ('.raduate  Studies  must  be  met.  After  the  one  year  of  teaching  ex- 


course. The  15  units,  taken  in  varying  patterns  depending  ii()on  the  approv- 
al of  the  student’s  supervisory  committee  and  subjcci  to  the  availability  of 
space  and  resources,  will  Ix"  completed  in  conjunction  witli  one  year  of  teat  fl- 
ing experience. 

Nine  units  of  graduate  work  must  be  included  in  the  fitial  1 5 units  of  the 
student's  program. 

All  course  requirements  of  the  M .Ed.  must  lx-  satisfied,  including  the  pro- 
ject, where  appropriate. 


|K*rience,  the  recommended  student  may  proceed  to  an  M.Ed.  degree  by 
taking  an  additional  15  units  of  which  3 units  must  include  a foundations 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 


1.  MAJOR  IN  HUMAN  PERFORMANCE 


The  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Human  Performance,  offers  a liberal  arts  and/or 
social  science  pers(X-ctive  in  the  study  of  fitness,  sport,  and  physically  active 
life  styles.  Options  could  ftxus  on  assessing  the  sixial  and  psychological  im- 
plications of  different  activities  and/or  the  administration  of  exercise 
programs. 

The  School  of  Phvsical  Education  each  year  will  accept  students  in  the  flu- 
man  Performance  major  bv  the  selection  prtxess  described  under  Admis- 
sion to  Phvsical  Education  on  page  140.  Students  entering  the  Human 
Performance  Program  with  the  intent  of  applying  for  the  Leisure  Studies 
(;o-operative  Program  which  begins  in  Year  'Lwo  should  follow  the  require- 
ments for  Year  One  under  the  Major  in  Leisure  Studies. 

Years  One  and  TWo: 


ENGL  115/116  or  121/122 3 

PE  activities 4-6 

PE  141  I'/i! 

PE  142  l'/2 

PE  143  I'/i 

PE  241 A l'/2 

PE241B l'/2 

PE  243  l'/2 

PSYC  100  3 

PSYC240or331  3 

SOCI  100 3 

Electives 6-8 


31-35 


Years  Three  and  Four: 

PE  activities 

PE  342  

PE  346  

PE  347  

PE  443  or  453A  

PE  444  

PE  445  

PE  447  

PSYC  330  

Approved  upper  level  psychology  . . . 

Upper  level  sociology  

Electives 

TOTAL 

notes: 


0-2 

\'h 

l'/2 

l>/2 

l'/2 

l'/2 

l>/2 

3 

l'/2 

l'/2 

3 

13-15 


31-35 
..  66 


(a)  Students  must  complete  6 units  of  activity  courses  which  must  include 
PE  105, PE  115,  and  at  least  two  from  the  PE  461  series. 

(b)  Twelve  units  of  electives  must  be  from  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
and  at  least  9 of  these  must  be  at  the  300  or  400  level.  No  more  than  6 
may  be  additional  physical  education  units. 

(c)  A second  area  of  concentration  should  be  included.  Consult  the  Faculty 
Adviser. 


2.  MAJOR  IN  LEISURE  STUDIES 

The  Leisure  Studies  program  prepares  students  to  enter  the  held  of  Re- 
creational Administration  and  provides  preparation  in  the  planning,  imple- 
mentation and  supervision  of  programs  in  a wide  range  of  recreation 
settings. 

The  Leisure  Studies  Program  is  only  available  on  a co-operative  model 
basis. 

Please  refer  to  page  1 38  for  a general  description  of  the  Co-operative  Pro- 
gram in  Education. 

Full-time  students  are  normally  admitted  to  the  Leisure  Studies  Co-opera- 
tive Program  after  the  hrst  year  in  the  Human  Performance  (B.  A.)  program. 
Application  for  admittance  should  be  made  to  the  School  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion by  December  1 of  the  hrst  year.  The  minimum  academic  requirement 
for  entering  the  Leisure  Studies  Co-operative  program  is  a 4.50  G.P.A.  in  the 
hrst  year  of  the  Human  Perf  ormance  (B.A.)  program.  Students  meeting  this 
academic  requirement  will  be  given  a personal  interview  with  the  Selection 
Committee  which  includes  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Physical 


Education  and  members  of  the  f-eisurc  Studies  Advisory  Board  as  a further 
requirement  for  admission. 

Approximately  15  students  will  be  admitted  per  year.  Students  must  main- 
tain at  least  a 3.50  average  overall  and  must  complete  four  work  terms  (each 
a minimum  duration  of  13  weeks). 

Each  successfully  completed  Work  Term  is  noted  on  the  student's  aca- 
demic record  and  transcript.  A student  who  does  not  complete  a Work  Term 
satisfactorily  will  normally  be  required  to  withdraw  from  the  program  but 
the  Leisure  Studies  Committee  may,  upon  review,  authorize  a further  Work 
Term.  The  performance  of  students  in  the  Leisure  Studies  Co-operative 
Program  will  be  reviewed  after  each  campus  term  and  each  Work  Term.  Stu- 
dents whose  performance  is  deemed  unsatisfactory  by  the  Leisure  Studies 
Committee  will  be  so  informed  and  will  be  advised  by  the  Committee  of  the 
conditions  they  are  to  satisfy  in  order  to  remain  in  the  program. 

Work  Term  Transcript  Entries 

When  a Work  Term  is  satisfactorily  completed,  the  notation  COM  (com- 
pleted) will  be  entered  on  the  student’s  academic  record  and  transcript  to- 
gether with  one  of  the  following,  as  appropriate: 

LEIS  001  (0)  Co-op  Work  Term:  1 
LEIS  002  (0)  Co-op  Work  Term:  11 
LEIS  003  (0)  Co-op  Work  Term:  III 
LEIS  004  (0)  Co-op  Work  Term:  IV 
Year  One: 

ENGL  lI5/lI6or  121/122 

PE  141  

PE  142  

PE  143  

PE  activities 

PSYC  100  

SOCI  100 

Elective 


3 

I'/j 

I'/j 

\'A 

l'/2 

3 

3 

l‘/2  16'/2 


Year  TWo: 

PE  241 B \'h 

PE  243  l‘/2 

PE  343  PA- 
PE 352  \'A 

PE  353  P/i 

PE  activities P/2 

PSYC  240  or  331  3 

SOCW200B  P/2 

Electives 3 


Year  Three: 

PE  371  or  372 

PE  453A 

PE  453B 

SOCI  371  .... 
ED-D417  .... 
Electives 


P/2 

P/2 

PA- 

P/4 

3 


Year  Four: 


PE  454  PA- 

ADMN  423  P/2 

ADMN  425  P/2 

SOCI  365  (or  approved  upper 

level  sociology)  PA; 

ED-B  336  PAi 

ADMN  437  P/j 

Electives 6 . 

NOTES: 


15 


(a)  Students  must  complete  six  activities  from  PE  104-125. 

(b)  Of  the  16'/4  units  of  electives  6 units  must  be  approved  upper  level 
courses  from  faculties  other  than  the  Faculty  of  Education. 

(c)  When  neither  of  the  upfier  level  scxiology  courses  is  offered,  a substitute 
will  be  approved  by  the  Faculty  Adviser  in  the  School  of  Physical 
Education. 


156  Education 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 


MAJOR  IN  HUMAN  PERFORMANCE 

The  Bachelor  of  Science,  Human  Performance,  offers  a science  perspec- 
tive in  the  study  of  fitness,  sport,  and  physical  activity.  Options  can  focus  on 
assessing  fitness  and  performance,  and  the  prescription  of  exercise 
programs. 

The  School  of  Physical  Education  each  year  will  accept  approximately  10 
students  in  the  Human  Performance  major  by  the  selection  process  de- 
scribed under  Admission  to  Physical  Education  on  page  140. 

Years  One  and  Two: 


*B10L  150  3 

CHEM  100  or  101  or  140  Vh 

CHEM  102  or  145 I'/a 

ENGL  115/116  or  121/122 3 

*MATH  100/101  (or  130)  or  102/151  3 

PE  activities 4-6 

*PE  141  

PE  142  l'/2 

PE  143  I’/2 

*PE241A l'/2 

PE241B l'/2 

*PHYS  102,  103  or 

two  of  100,  110,  120  3 

Electives 4‘/2-6'/2 31-35 

Years  Three  and  Four: 

PE  activities 0-2 

♦PE  341  l'/2 

PE  344  l'/2 

♦PE  441  l'/2 


♦PE  442  1'^ 

♦PE  444  l'/2 

PE  447  3 

♦PE  451  

Electives 19-21 


roiAi. 

♦science  designated  units 


31-35 
. . 66 


NOTES: 

(a)  To  qualify  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  33  science  designated 
units  must  be  completed  within  the  program. 

(b)  Students  must  complete  6 units  of  activity  courses  which  must  include 
PE  105,  PE  115,  and  at  least  two  from  the  PE  461  series. 

(c)  Students  may  substitute  a second  3 units  in  any  of  the  four  areas  for  one 
of  the  basic  sciences  (chemistry,  physics,  mathematics,  biology). 

(d)  At  least  12  units  of  electives  must  be  from  science  designated  courses 
listed  below  and  9 of  these  must  be  at  the  300  or  400  level.  No  more  than 
9 additional  physical  education  units  may  be  included. 


Biochemistry 
Biology 
Chemistrv 
Computer  Science 


Mathematics 

Microbiology 

Physics 

Statistics 


The  following  specific  courses  are  also  approved: 


ANTH  100  PSYC415 

ANTH  250  PSYC  423 

PSYC215A/B  PSYC  424 


(e)  Students  should  develop  a second  science  concentration  in  their  pro- 
gram. Consult  the  Faculty  Adviser  in  the  School  of  Physical  Education. 


PROGRAM  IN  NATIVE  INDIAN 
LANGUAGE  TEACHER  TRAINING 


A two  year  program  leading  to  a teaching  licence  issued  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education  prepares  individuals  to  function  as  consultants,  co-ordinators,  or 
resource  teachers  in  the  teaching  of  native  languages  in  communities  or 
schools  of  British  Columbia. 

Priority  for  admission  will  be  given  to  individuals  who  are  identified  by 
local  community  organizations  which  express  an  interest  in  developing  or 
continuing  native  language  instruction.  Some  degree  of  competence  in  one 
of  the  native  languages  of  British  Columbia  is  a desirable  prerequisite,  but  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  if  the  applicant  meets  other  admission  criteria  and 
has  adequate  access  to  speakers  of  a native  language. 

Preliminary  .screening  will  be  made  by  a committee  from  the  Department 
of  Linguistices  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  and  the  Faculty  of  Educa- 
tion which  will  forward  applications  and  committee  recommendations  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Admission  and  Re-registration  when  such  action  is  ap- 
propriate. In  addition  to  the  usual  application  form  and  transcripts  for  new 
admissions  to  the  University  submitted  to  the  Director  of  Admission  Services 
(see  pages  9-11),  each  application  should  include  two  letters  of  reference  and 
a letter  written  by  the  applicant  outlining  his  personal  background  and  fu- 
ture aspirations. 

All  .students  will  register  in  the  designated  sections  of  the  following 
courses: 

YEAR  I: 

LINC  120  l'/2  units  Principles  of  Phonology 

LINC  121  l'/2  units  Principles  of  Morphology  and  Syntax 


LING  122 

1 ‘/2  units 

Phonological  Analysis 

LING  123 

1 '/2  units 

Grammatical  Analysis 

LING  124 

1 Vi  units 

Discovery  Procedures:  1 

LINC  125 

1 Vi  units 

Discovery  Procedures:  II 

ED-B  290 

3 units 

Principles  of  Teaching  Native  B.C.  Lan- 
guages as  Second  Language 

ED-B  360 

1 Vi  units 

Educational  Technology 

ED-B  361 

1 Vi  units 
15  units 

Advanced  Educational  Technology 

YEAR  II: 

LING  221 

3 units 

Field  Research  for  Language  Lessons 

LING  222 

3 units 

Compiling  School  Dictionaries  for  Na- 
tive Languages 

ED-B  748A 

1 Vi  units 

Reading  Instruction  in  the  Elementary 
School 

ED-B  749A 

1 Vi  units 

Oral  and  Written  Expression  in  the  Ele- 
mentary School 

EDUC  788 

6 units 
15  units 

Institute  for  Native  Language  Teachers 

After  admission  to  the  program,  orientation,  counselling  and  general 
University  co-ordination  of  the  program  will  be  provided  by  the  Studies  of 
Intercultural  Education  Office  of  the  Faculty  of  Education.  At  the  comple- 
tion of  the  program,  the  University  will  award  a certificate. 

(Not  available  in  1983-84) 
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COURSES  IN  THE  FACULTY  OF  EDUCATION 


Courses  arc  designaied  as  follows: 

EDLK;  ('■encral  Educalion  courses  coorclinaled  through  the  Office  ol  the 
Associate  Dean. 

EDA  1 

AE  > Uepartmem  ol  Art  and  Music  Education 
ME  ) 

I Department  of  Communicatton  and  Stn  ial  Foundations 
I Physical  Education 

ED-D  Department  of  Psychological  Foundations  in  Education 
ED-E  Department  of  Social  and  Natural  Sciences 
ED-P  Division  of  Professional  Studies 

Not  all  courses  listed  hereunder  will  be  ottered  every  session. 

The  University  timetable  lists  the  courses  that  will  be  offered  in  a specihe 
session.  Students  should  check  with  the  appropriate  Department  or  School 
regarding  the  upper  level  courses  of  their  teaching  areas. 

Both  core  and  elective  courses  included  in  the  professional  year  and  in 
specialized  programs  will  be  scheduled  as  part  of  a program  and  may  vary 
from  the  normal  timetable. 


OFFICE  OF  THE 


COURSES 


EDUC  480  (1  Vz  or  3)  CONTEMPORARY  ISSUES  IN  EDUCATION 
Current  topics  and  developments  in  education,  with  particular  consider- 
ation of  their  relevance  to  the  schools  of  British  Columbia.  T his  will  be 
taught  from  an  interdisciplinary  approach. 

With  permission  of  the  Education  Advising  Centre  may  be  taken  more  than 
once  for  credit  on  a degree  program 

(.^-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 

EDUC  487  (1  Vz  or  3)  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  EDUCATION 

Topics  of  current  interest  or  concern  to  groups  of  students. 

With  permission  of  the  Education  Advising  Centre  may  be  taken  more  than 
once  for  credit  on  a degree  program  (3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 

EDUC  494  (1  Vz)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

Research  projects,  directed  reading,  or  additional  course  work  in  a specified 
area.  All  students  must  obtain  written  approval  from  the  Education  Advis- 
ing Centre  before  registering  in  this  course.  Permission  will  not  normally  be 
given  for  more  than  three  units  of  directed  studies  courses.  The  following 
area  has  been  approved: 

494Z  Education 

EDUC  495  (1  Vz)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

(Description  as  for  Education  494) 

EDUC  499  (Vz-3)  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

This  is  a variable  content  course  directed  at  improving  specific  teacher  and/ 


FTemcntary  students  registering  in  the  professional  year  will  be  issued 
prepared  timetables  at  the  initial  meeting  on  .Septemlx-r  fi.  1983.  .Secondary 
students  will  be  given  a pre-assigned  course  schedule  Irom  which  they  can 
make  up  their  timetables  at  the  Initial  meeting  on  Septemljer  6,  1983.  Profes- 
sional year  students  should  not  attempt  to  make  up  individual  timetables  l)c- 
fore  these  meetings. 

Courses  numbered  700-799  are  professional  vear  courses.  .Students  who 
wish  to  repeat  ED-P  797  or  a course  in  the  ED-A  7.50  to  FiD-E  770  series  must 
appeal  to  the  Faculty  Admissions  and  Adjudication  Committee  for 
permission. 

Registration  in  all  300-level  courses  is  restricted  to  students  having  second 
year  standing  or  higher.  Except  in  the  Department  of  Art  and  Music  F.duca- 
tion,  courses  numbered  400  or  above  are  reserved  for  students  registered  in 
third  or  following  years. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  registrant  to  ensure  that  all  calendar  prereq- 
uisites for  the  courses  in  which  he  registers  have  Ireen  met.  Prerequisites  may 
Ire  waived  (a)  if  the  student  has  completed  equivalent  work,  or  (b)  in  other 
exceptional  cases.  Consult  the  Education  Advising  Centre. 

Many  Education  courses  are  open  to  students  in  other  Faculties.  Further 
information  is  printed  in  the  University  timetable. 


ASSOCIATE  DEAN 


or  administrator  competencies.  It  will  normally  be  offered  off  campus.  Not 
more  than  3 units  of  credit  for  any  499  courses  may  be  approved  as  electives 
on  an  education  degree  program.  Approval  must  be  obtained  from  the  Edu- 
cation Advising  Centre.  (Grading:  COM.  N,  or  F) 

EDUC  777  (1  Vz)  INTRODUCTION  TO  TEACHING  METHODS 
General  introduction  to  curriculum  and  instruction  in  secondary  school  sub- 
jects. Offered  to  Internship  students  only. 

(Grading:  INC;  COM.  N or  F) 

EDUC  788  (6)  INSTITUTE  FOR  NATIVE  LANGUAGE  TEACHERS 
An  integrated  program  in  current  curriculum  developments  and  methods 
of  instruction  for  native  language  teachers.  Limited  to  students  enrolled  in 
the  Native  Indian  Language  Teacher  Training  program. 

EDUC  799A  (9)  INTEGRATED  PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAM  (Regular) 
Historical  and  Social  Foundations;  Administration  and  Management  of 
Education  in  B.C.;  Measurement  and  Evaluation;  Learning  Resources; 
Reading  in  the  Secondary  Schools;  Career  Seminar.  (Grading:  INC;  letter 
grade) 

(18-0)  or  (9-0;  9-0) 

EDUC  799B  (12)  INTEGRATED  PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAM 
(Post-Degree  Professional  Program) 

Historical  and  Social  Foundations;  Administration  and  Management  of 
Education  in  B.C.;  Psychology  of  Classroom  Learning;  Psychologv  of  Ado- 
lescence; Measurement  and  Evaluation;  Media  Education;  Library  Educa- 
tion; Directed  Media  or  Library  Project.  (Grading;  INC;  letter  grade) 

(24-0  first  term;  practicum  second  term) 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ART  AND  MUSIC  EDUCATION 


UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES  completed 


(3-0;  3-0) 


ART  EDUCATION 

Professor  M.  A.  Small,  Co-ordinator  and  Secondary  Adviser 
Dr.  M.  M.  Travis,  Elementary  Adviser 

A E 100  (3)  INTRODUCTION  TO  ART  EDUCATION 

The  role  of  art  in  education;  practical  exploration  in  art,  classroom  manage- 
ment and  teaching  techniques  (elementary  and  secondary). 

Not  available  on  a degree  program  for  students  who  have  already  completed 
Art  Education  101  or  Education-A  701. 

Students  planning  to  emphasize  art  in  their  degree  program  should  register 
in  this  course. 

(3-1;  3-1) 

A E 1 01  (2)  ART  FOR  GENERAL  CLASSROOM  TEACHERS  (Elementary) 

Content  of  the  Art  program  in  the  elementary  school;  principles,  practice 
and  techniques  of  instruction. 

Not  available  for  credit  on  a degree  program  for  students  who  have  already 
completed  Art  Education  100  or  Education-A  701. 

Students  planning  to  emphasize  art  in  their  degree  program  should  register 
in  Art  Education  100. 

(2-l;2-l) 

A E 200  (1  Vz)  DESIGN  FOR  THE  CLASSROOM 

Analysis  of  the  elements  and  principles  of  design,  through  practical  and 
theoretical  experiences  as  applied  to  the  classroom  (elementary  and 
secondary). 

(3-1) 


A E 201  (I’/z)  IMAGE  DEVELOPMENT  FOR  THE  CLASSROOM 

An  introduction  to  theories,  methods  and  practices  of  image  development 
for  the  classroom  (elementary  and  secondary). 

(3-1) 


A E 205  (1 V2)  TWO  DIMENSIONAL  ART  FOR  THE  CLASSROOM 

Teaching  methods,  techniques  and  studio  investigation  of  media  in  drawing, 
painting,  design,  printmaking  and  other  two  dimensional  art  (elementary 
and  secondary). 

(3-1) 

A E 208  (1  Vz)  THREE  DIMENSIONAL  ART  FOR  THE  CLASSROOM 
Teaching  methods,  techniques  and  studio  investigation  of  media  in  carving, 
modelling,  construction  and  other  three  dimensional  art  (elementary  and 
secondary). 

(3-1) 

note:  Students  who  have  not  specified  art  as  a teaching  area  should  re- 
ceive permission  from  an  art  education  adviser  before  enrolling  in  art 
education  courses  at  the  300  and  400  level. 

A E 303  (3)  CERAMICS 

An  introductory  course  in  ceramics  for  elementary  and  secondary  teachers. 
Discussion  and  practice  will  include  all  aspects  of  ceramics  as  these  relate  to 
human  development  and  classroom  practice. 

Consent  of  an  art  education  adviser  required  if  Art  Education  309  already 


A E 304  (3)  APPLIED  DESIGN  FOR  THE  CLASSROOM 
An  in-depth  study  of  skills  and  teaching  methods  in  one  or  more  selected 
applied  design  areas  through  studio  exploration  (elementary  and 
secondary). 

The  area  of  study  offered  each  year  may  vary.  Further  details  at  the  Depart- 
ment Office. 

Consent  of  an  art  education  adviser  required  if  3 1 0 already  completed 

(3-0;  3-0) 

A E 305  (1)  DRAWING  FOR  THE  CLASSROOM 

Development  of  skills  and  teaching  methods  in  drawing  through  studio  ex- 
ploration (elementary  and  secondary). 

Normally  not  available  for  credit  on  a degree  program  for  students  who 
have  already  completed  Art  Education  302 

(2-1) 


A E 306  (1)  PAINTING  FOR  THE  CLASSROOM 

Development  of  skills  and  teaching  methods  in  painting  through  studio  ex- 
ploration (elementary  and  secondary). 

Normally  not  available  for  credit  on  a degree  program  for  students  who 
have  already  completed  Art  Education  302 

(2-1) 


A E 307  (1)  PRINTMAKING  FOR  THE  CLASSROOM 

Development  of  skills  and  teaching  methods  in  printmaking  through  studio 

exploration  (elementary  and  secondary). 

Normally  not  available  for  credit  on  a degree  program  for  students  who 
have  already  completed  Art  Education  300 

(2-1) 

A E 308  (1)  SCULPTURE  FOR  THE  CLASSROOM 

Development  of  skills  and  teaching  methods  in  sculpture  through  studio  ex- 
ploration (elementary  and  secondary). 

Normally  not  available  for  credit  on  a degree  program  for  students  who 
have  already  completed  Art  Education  30 1 

(2-1) 


A E 309  (1)  CERAMICS  FOR  THE  CLASSROOM 
Development  of  skills  and  teaching  methods  in  ceramics  through  studio  ex- 
ploration (elementary  and  secondary). 

Normally  not  available  for  credit  on  a degree  program  for  students  who 
have  already  completed  Art  Education  303 

(2-1) 


A E 310  (1)  INTRODUCTION  TO  APPLIED  DESIGN 

Introduction  to  skills  and  teaching  methods  in  selected  applied  design  areas 

through  studio  exploration  (elementary  and  secondary). 

Normally  not  available  for  credit  on  a degree  program  for  students  who 
have  already  completed  Art  Education  304 

(2-1) 

A E 315  (I’/z)  CURRICULUM  PLANNING  IN  ART  EDUCATION 
Study  of  art  education  curriculum  guides  and  of  methods  of  planning  pro- 
grams for  the  classroom  (elemenury  and  secondary).  (3-1) 


/■.(hn  filioti  / vy 


A E 316  (1)  ART  CRITICISM  SKILLS  FOR  THE  CLASSROOM 

lV\<-l<>t)m<  nl<>lii  ili<  .ilskillslot  the  < lassr<>oinlhr<)U){hsUi<ly  of  an  criticism 
thrones  ,uul  held  rx|H'i  trim’s  (rlrmriiiary  aiui  sc’coiuiary).  (^"1) 

A E 317  (1  ’/?)  ART  APPRECIATION  FOR  THE  CLASSROOM 
Methods  o(  Ieachiii(>  an  ap|)i relation  in  the  classriKini  with  emphasis  on 
Canadian  Art  Siiidrnis  will  prrpair  teaching  materials  (elementary  and 
secondarv). 

(3-1) 

A E 318  (1)  DISPLAY  FOR  THE  CLASSROOM 

Lettering,  design,  lavoni  and  display  melhtxls  for  the  classroom  (elementary 
and  secondarv). 

(2-1) 

A E 319  {^V^)  PHOTOGRAPHY  FOR  THE  CLASSROOM 

Basic  approaches  to  the  use  of  photography  as  an  art  medium 

(3-1) 

A E 320  (1  Vi)  ART  AND  THE  YOUNG  CHILD 

Study  and  dcvciopincnl  and  characteristics  of  child  art  at  pre-sch<X)l.  kinder- 
garten and  primary  levels  with  practical  experience,  teaching  and  evaluation 
methtnls 

(3-1) 

A E 401  (1  Vz  or  3)  SPECIAL  STUDIES 

Studies  of  selected  topics  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  Art  Education. 

May  be  repealed  up  to  6 units  with  permission  of  the  Faculty  Adviser  in  the 
Department  of  Art  and  Music  Education 

(3-1)  or  (3-1;  3-1) 

MUSIC  EDUCATION 

Professor  N.  T'.  Ganlly.  Elementary  Adviser 
Dr.  R.  D.  McIntosh.  Secondarv  .Adviser 
Dr.  F.  E.  Churchley.  Secondary  Adviser 

M E 101  (IVz)  INTRODUCTION  TO  MUSIC  EDUCATION 
Orientation  to  the  profession;  introduction  to  the  role  of  music  in  education 
and  society.  Field  trips  to  schtxrls  and  institutions  with  exemplary  music  edu- 
cation programs  to  be  included.  Secondary  level. 

(1-2;  1-2) 

M E 104  (2)  MUSIC  FOR  GENERAL  CLASSROOM  TEACHERS 
(Elementary) 

Content  of  the  music  program  in  the  elementary  school;  principles,  practice, 
and  techniques  of  instruction. 

Students  planning  to  enter  a music  teaching  area  should  register  in  Music 
Education  105/106. 

Not  available  for  credit  on  a degree  program  for  students  who  have  already 
completed  Music  Education  106.  Education-A  705  or  706 

(2-l;2-l) 

M E 105  (I'/z)  MUSIC  FUNDAMENTALS 

FOR  CLASSROOM  TEACHERS 

Introduction  to  music  for  schools.  This  course  will  normally  be  followed  by 
Music  Education  106  in  the  second  term.  (Students  with  exceptionally  strong 
music  backgrounds  may  not  be  required  to  take  this  course.) 

Not  available  for  credit  on  a degree  program  for  students  who  have  already 
completed  Music  100  (3-0) 

M E 106  (IVz)  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  MUSIC  MATERIALS 
AND  ACTIVITIES 

Survey  of  texts  and  materials  for  use  in  the  elementary  classroom  music  pro- 
gram. Use  of  materials  in  a sequential  program  involving  singing,  listening, 
playing,  rhythmic  and  creative  activities. 

Students  with  a considerable  music  background  may  be  permitted  to  enter 
Music  Education  106  without  the  regular  Music  Education  105  prerequisite. 
Not  available  for  credit  on  a degree  program  for  students  who  have  already 
completed  Education-A  705  or  706  or  Music  Education  104 
Pre-  or  corequisite;  Music  Education  105  or  equivalent  (3-0) 


M E 118  (1)  MUSIC  THEATRE  WORKSHOP 

In-depth  study  of  techniques  and  prixedures  lelaied  lo  ihc  pioilui  lion  ol 
musical  plays  in  the  schtKil.  Both  arlislit  and  lechnii  al  (staging,  lighting,  < os- 
tumes,  make-up)  aspects  will  lx-  included.  Workshop  poxlin  lions  ol  one  oi 
two  musical  plavs  per  academic  year  may  lx-  included. 

(0-1;  0-1) 

M E 120  (1)  INSTRUMENTAL  JAZZ  CLINIC 

A study  of  techniques  for  leaching  jar./,  through  pei  lorinaiii  e and  expei- 
ience.  (0-1;  0-4) 

M E 121  (1)  VOCAL  JAZZ  CLINIC 

A study  of  techniques  for  teaching  vocal  jazz  through  perlormaiue  and 
experience. 

(0-1:  0-1) 

M E 201  (IVz)  MUSIC  EDUCATION  SEMINAR:  I 

A study  of  the  foundations  of  music  education  for  secondary  schtxils.  Sthool 
experience  will  be  required. 

Pre-  or  corequisite:  Music  Education  101  (1-0;  1-2)  or  (2-2;  0-0) 

M E 207  (1  Vz)  EDUCATIONAL  MATERIALS  FOR  LISTENING 
Continuation  and  development  of  classroom  music  activities  with  spec  lal 
emphasis  on  listening  experiences. 

(3-0) 

M E 208  (1  Vz)  PIANO  CLASS  FOR  CLASSROOM  TEACHERS 

Development  of  piano  keyboards  skills  useful  in  classrexim  music. 

(2-2)  or  ( 1 - 1 ; 1 - 1 ) or  ( I '/z-O;  1 '/z-0) 

M E 216  (formerly  116)  (1)  INSTRUMENTAL  CLINIC 

Practical  ensemble  expierience  on  secondary  instruments;  techniques  and 
materials  for  teaching,  including  conducting  and  instrument  repair. 

(0-1;  0-4) 

M E 218  (1)  MUSIC  THEATRE  WORKSHOP 

(Description  as  for  Music  Education  118) 

M E 219  (1)  CHORAL  SEMINAR 

.A  study  of  choral  techniques  and  literature  as  they  apply  to  schtxils,  includ- 
ing both  conducting  experience  and  school  involvement.  A piano  compo- 
nent may  be  included. 

(0-4;  0-4) 

M E 220  (1)  INSTRUMENTAL  JAZZ  CLINIC 

(Description  as  for  Music  Education  120) 

M E 221  (1)  VOCAL  JAZZ  CLINIC 

(Description  as  for  Music  Education  121) 

M E 300  (1  Vz)  THE  TEACHING  OF  CHORAL  AND  CLASSROOM 
SINGING 

Materials  and  rehearsal  techniques  for  use  with  school  choral  activities. 
Prerequisite:  Music  lOOA/B,  or  Music  Education  105,  or  consent  of 
instructor 

(3-0) 

M E 301  (formerly  307)  (1  Vz)  MUSIC  EDUCATION  SEMINAR:  II 
A study  of  programs  and  materials  for  secondary  schools  with  an  emphasis 
on  general  music  programs.  Some  schcxil  experience  will  be  required. 
Prerequisite:  Music  Education  201  (1-0;  1-2)  or  (2-2) 

M E 302  (IVz)  MUSIC  IN  EARLY  CHILDHOOD 

A survey  of  developmental  implications  as  they  pertain  to  the  musical 
growth  of  the  young  child.  Current  Music  Education  methods  and  materials 
will  be  studied,  and  laboratory  experiences  will  be  included. 

Consult  Department  before  registering  as  this  course  mav  be  offered  in 
some  sessions  for  students  with  liyle  or  no  music  background  and  in  other 
sessions  for  students  with  music  background,  e.g.  Music  Education  104,  106 
or  equivalent.  (3-0) 
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M E 303  (1  Vz)  CLASSROOM  INSTRUMENTS 

Students  will  acquire  a satisfactory  level  of  proficiency  for  classroom 
purposes. 

A student  may  take  all  of  the  follow  ing  areas;  however,  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  units  accepted  for  credit  on  the  student’s  degree  program  will  be  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Department. 

303A  Guitar 

YOl  Beginning  guitar  for  classroom  teachers  with  little  or  no  music 
background. 

Y02  Beginning  guitar  for  classroom  teachers  with  Music  Education  105  or 
equivalent  music  background. 

303B  Recorder 
303C  Ukulele 

(2-2) 

M E 306  (formerly  306  and  309)  (3)  MUSIC  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOL  (Advanced) 

A study  of  the  foundations  of  music  education  (objectives,  methods  and  ma- 
terials) for  elementary  schools. 

Prerequisite:  Music  Education  106  or  other  methods  course  in  music 

(3-0;  3-0) 

M E 308  (I’/a)  PIANO  CLASS  FOR  CLASSROOM  TEACHERS 

(Advanced) 

Continuation  of  development  of  piano  keyboard  skills  useful  in  classroom 
music. 

Prerequisite:  Music  Education  208  or  equivalent 

(2-2)or(l-l;  1-1)  or  (I'A-O;  U/2-O) 

M E 309  (1  Vz)  CANADIAN  MUSIC  FOR  SCHOOLS 
A survey  of  current  educational  resources  in  Canadian  music;  literature,  ac- 
tivities and  teaching  techniques;  correlation  with  other  classroom  studies. 

(3-0) 

M E 316  (formerly  216)  (1)  INSTRUMENTAL  CLINIC 

(Description  as  for  Music  Education  216) 

M E 318  (1)  MUSIC  THEATRE  WORKSHOP 

(Description  as  for  Music  Education  118) 

M E 319  (1)  CHORAL  SEMINAR 

(Description  as  for  Music  Education  219). 

M E 320  (1)  INSTRUMENTAL  JAZZ  CLINIC 

(Description  as  for  Music  Education  120) 

M E 321  (1)  VOCAL  JAZZ  CLINIC 

(Description  as  for  Music  Education  121). 

M E 400  (1  Vz)  STUDY  OF  SPECIFIC  METHODOLOGY  IN  MUSIC 
EDUCATION  CURRICULUM,  MATERIALS 
AND  TECHNIQUES 

A student  may  take  all  of  the  following  areas;  however,  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  units  accepted  for  credit  on  the  student’s  degree  program  will  be  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Department. 

400A  Kodaly 
400B  Orff 

400(i  Experimental  Music  in  Schools 

Prerequisite:  Music  Education  306  (3-0) 

M E 401  (formerly  304)  (1  Vz)  MUSIC  EDUCATION  SEMINAR:  III 

Iniuting  and  maintaining  instrumental  programs  in  the  schools.  School  ex- 
periences will  be  required.  Secondary  level. 

Prerequisite:  Music  Education  301  (1-0;  1-2)  or  (2-2) 

M E 418  (1)  MUSIC  THEATRE  WORKSHOP 

(Description  as  for  Music  Education  118) 


M E 420  (1)  INSTRUMENTAL  JAZZ  CLINIC 

(Description  as  for  Music  Education  120) 

M E 421  (1)  VOCAL  JAZZ  CLINIC 

(Description  as  for  Music  Education  121) 

SPECIAL  STUDIES 

ED-A  480  (1  Vz  or  3)  CONTEMPORARY  ISSUES  IN  EDUCATION  — 
ART  AND  MUSIC 

Current  topics  and  developments  in  education,  with  particular  consider- 
ation of  their  relevance  to  the  schools  of  British  Columbia.  This  will  be 
taught  from  an  interdisciplinary  approach. 

With  permission  of  the  Education  Advising  Centre  may  be  taken  more  than 
once  for  credit  on  a degree  program 

(3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 

ED-A  487  (1’/2  or  3)  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  EDUCATION  — ART  AND 
MUSIC 

Topics  of  current  interest  or  concern  to  groups  of  students. 

With  permission  of  the  Education  Advising  Centre  may  be  taken  more  than 
once  for  credit  on  a degree  program  (3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 

ED-A  494  (1’/2)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

Research  projects,  directed  reading,  or  additional  course  work  in  a specified 
area.  All  students  must  obtain  written  approval  from  the  Education  Advis- 
ing Centre  before  registering  in  this  course.  Permission  will  not  normally  be 
given  for  more  than  three  units  of  directed  studies  courses. 

The  following  areas  have  been  approved: 

494A  Art  Education 
494T  Music  Education 

ED-A  495  (1 V2)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

(Description  as  for  Education-A  494) 

ED-A  499  (V2-3)  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  (Art  and  Music) 

This  is  a variable  content  course  directed  at  improving  sptecific  teacher  and/ 
or  administrator  competencies.  It  will  normally  be  offered  off  campus.  Not 
more  than  3 units  of  credit  for  any  499  courses  may  be  approved  as  electives 
on  an  education  degree  program.  Approval  must  be  obtained  from  the  Edu- 
cation Advising  centre.  (Grading:  COM,  N,  or  F) 

ED-A  701  (1)  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION  IN  ART 

A study  of  the  curriculum  organization  and  techniques  of  instruction  in  ele- 
mentary art. 

Except  with  permission  not  available  for  credit  for  those  who  have  complet- 
ed a course  in  Art  Education  (l-'A;  l-'/z) 

ED-A  705  (1)  BASIC  CONCEPTS  IN  MUSIC 

Introductory  course  in  fundamentals,  methods  and  materials  for  elemen- 
tary classroom  teachers.  Designed  for  students  with  little  or  no  background 
in  music. 

Not  available  for  credit  on  a degree  program  for  those  who  have  completed 
Music  Elducation  104  or  106 

(1-1;  1-1) 

ED-A  706  (1)  MUSIC  FOR  CLASSR(X)M  TEACHERS 

Methods,  materials  and  philosophy  of  music  education  for  elementary  class- 
room teachers.  Designed  for  students  who  have  had  some  previous  musical 
expterience,  for  example,  private  lessons  or  participation  in  choirs  or  bands. 
Not  available  for  credit  on  a degree  program  for  students  who  have  already 
completed  Music  Education  104  or  106 

(1-1;  1-1) 

ED-A  750  (3-4'/2)  CURRICULUM,  INSTRUCTION  AND  PRACTICUM  IN 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS  — ART 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  the  prescribed  teaching  area  or  who 
have  special  permission  of  the  Education  Advising  Centre. 

A two-week  practicum  (orientation  period)  may  be  required  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year.  (Grading:  INC;  letter  grade;  INP) 
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eo  A /62  (3  4’  j)  CUHHICUl  UM  INSTRUCTION  AND  PHACTICUM  IN 
SFCONDARY  SCHOOl  SUB.IFCTS  MUSIC 
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GRADUATE  COURSES 
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ED  A 540  (1’"?)  RESEARCH  IN  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION  IN 
THE  ELEMENTARY  GRADES  - MUSIC 
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ED-A  541  (1  V?)  RESEARCH  IN  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION  IN 
THE  SECONDARY  GRADES  — MUSIC 
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ED-A  551  (1  V2)  general  MUSIC  PROGRAMS  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 
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ED-A  558  (1  ’/?)  DEVELOPMENT  AND  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE 

CURRICULUM  IN  A SPECIFIC  AREA  ART  AND 
MUSIC 
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ED  A 590  (credit  to  be  determined)  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  — ART  AND 

MUSIC 
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ED-A  591  (IV2  or  3)  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  EDUCATION 
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ED-A  597  (0)  COMPREHENSIVE  EXAMINATION  — ART  AND  MUSIC 

(amiprehensive  exainiiialinn  ishii  h iniisl  he  passed  as  leijiiiied  Inr  individ- 
ual .Master  of  F.diKalinn  programs  ssiihin  die  l aiiilis  nl  Kdinaiinn. 
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ED-A  598  (credit  to  be  determined)  PROJECT  — ART  AND  MUSIC 
ED-A  599  (credit  to  be  determined)  THESIS  — ART  AND  MUSIC 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMUNICATION  AND  SOCIAL  FOUNDATIONS 


UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 
ADULT  EDUCATION 

1)1  1 K U'.'.lin  -Ai'.i  Ad  i'.ei 

ED-B  336  (1'/2)  PROGRAM  PLANNING  IN  ADULT  EDUCATION 

An  exaniiiialinn  nl  die  cleinedts  assni  lan  d w il  li  I he  pl.innmg  nl  ediu  annual 
programs  Inr  adiili  le.ii  iii  is  m a iM'h  saiiell  nl  sn(  ial  and  iiisiniitinnal  sel- 
lings Specitu  atleiiiimi  will  lx  giseii  In  pingram  pl.mmiig  iiindcIs,  needs 
assessmeni.  analvsis  nl  pariu  ipanis.  ilassrnnm  prnicsses  and  msiriietinnal 
design,  evalii.iiinn , .md  pi  .x  Heal  prngram  m.magenienl  Kai  h nl  these  pro- 
gram planning  el<  ments  isill  he  examined  hndi  ( nin  epUialh  and  vsillim  die 
cnnlexl  of  dieii  .uiii.il  mamteslalinn  iiiiiiiieiii  .idiili  edii'ilimi  pradiee. 

(3-0) 

ED-B  436  (3)  ADUl  T EDUCATION  CONCEPTS,  THEORY 
AND  PRACTICE 

An  identilieai  ion  nl  the  ihenreiK  ,il  basis  nl  ad  nil  l(  .11  imig  heli.iviniii  and  die 
charaeterisiK  sol  .idiill  edix  atinn  .is  a six  i.il  ,md  iiisiniitinn.il  prartiee  lopits 
indiide  an  operalinnal  d(  hnilinn  nl  .idiili  ediu.ilinn.  an  hislnnial  develop 
nient  ol  the  enm cpl,  an  .malvsis  'i(  1 In'  sarinns  rules  nl  pi  1 sons  iiisiilved  vvilli 
adiill  eeluealion.  a revievs  nl  die  li  .li  ning  palM  i'is  nl  adiills.  an  analysis  of 
parlK  iil.ir  prngi.mi  emphasis  111  .idiill  edix  alinn.  and  die  arlx  iilalinn  of  se 
leded  (nnlem|xii'ai\  issues  m die  area  I he  (nmepi  of  .i(lnll  (xliicalinn  is 
considered  as  separan  frmii  degree -orieiiicel  liiglier  ediii  alinn 

(JO.  :i  h) 

CURRICULUM  STUDIES 

l)i  Olxrg.  .Area  Adsisci 

ED-B  450  (3)  PRIMARY  CURRICULUM  IN  THE  Cl  ASSROOM 

Ihemy  and  piadxe  nl  (lealiiig  etieriKe  learmiig  environnienis  dirough 
die  development  nl  i lassrnnm  prngiams  m grades  nne.  Iwn  and  three,  widi 
leferenie  In  lln  s(  lei  non  ol  .ippropi  lale  ( l.issrnnm  org.mi/alion.  nialerials 
and  tea(  hing  sii.negies  m all  .ireas  ol  di<  ( iiri  ii  iihmi 

Pre-  or  ( oreqiiisile  Prolessinnal  veai  (H-O;  3-0) 


ED-B  451  (1  Va)  INTERMEDIATE  CURRICULUM  IN  THE  CLASSROOM 

trends,  research  and  issues  ol  the  miei  niediaie'middle  grades  as  a basis  lor 
curriculum  develnpmenl.  nrgani/aiion  and  msiiiKlion 
Pre  or  corequisiK  Professional  seal  (3-0) 

EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION 

Ur.  H.  Cioelman,  Area  .'Adviser 

ED-B  339  (1  Va)  INTRODUCTION  TO  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION 
An  iniroduclory  survey  ol  early  childhood  edui  atinn  designed  as  an  initial 
nrienalion  to  teaching  children  ages  three  In  six.  T he  course  provides  an 
oserview  of  typical  programs,  curricula,  iiielhixis  and  nialerials  found  in 
early  childhood  educaiioii  today  (3-0) 

ED-B  440  (1  Vz)  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION 
.A  comparative  evaluation  ol  coniempmai  \ issues  and  earls  ( hildluxid  edu- 
cation program  models  to  provide  a ihenreiiial  basis  Im  curridilum 
development 

Pre-  nr  corequisite:  Kducatinn-B  339  nr  cniiseni  nl  the  msiriKinr;  Prnles- 
sional  year  (except  siiidents  in  Child  Care)  (3-0) 

ED-B  441  (I'/j)  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT 

An  in-depdi  studs  nl  prim  iples.  procediires.  related  resi'arrh  .ind  lileraiiire 
of  early  childhixid  erlm  alion  currii  iiliini  develnpmenl  empliasi/mg  selec- 
tion and  application  ol  meihnds.  maierials,  and  resniiiies  Im  le.u  hing  das 
care,  pre-school  and  kindergarten  children 

Prerequisite:  Edix  alion-B  1-10  01  e()uivaleni.  Professional  se.ir  (extepi  stu- 
dents in  Child  Care)  (3-0) 

ED-B  448  (formerly  496B)  (1 V2)  SEMINAR  AND  PRACTICUM  IN  EARLY 

CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION 

Obsers atinn  and  supervised  practice  leai  hing  in  the  pre-school  and  kindei  - 
garlen.  C.ourse  activities  include  sseeklv  hall-d.is  obsers  at  ions  and  a seminar. 
A post-session  pratticum  or  a project  svill  be  required 


162  Education 


Pre-  or  coretjuisite:  Education-B  441  or  consent  of  the  iitslructor;  Profes- 
sional year  (3-0) 

EDUCATION,  ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION 


role  of  scliool  libraries;  laboratory  in  basit  audio-visual  instmclional 
technkjties. 

(Grading;  (X)M,  N or  f) 
(1-2) 


Dr.  P.  Murphy,  Area  Adviser 

ED-B  430  (1  Vz)  THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
EDUCATION  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
Introduction  to  structure  and  process  of  the  B.C.  School  System.  leather- 
administration  relationships.  Emerging  trends  and  controversial  issues  in 
school  organization  and  practice. Value  problems  in  the  profession.  School 
law  and  legal  requirements.  Public  and  professional  relationships.  Class- 
room management. 

(3-0) 


ED-B  431  (IVz)  INTRODUCTION  TO  EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  meaning  and  purpose  of  educational  administration.  Concepts  related 
to  the  theory,  tasks,  authority,  processes  of  educational  administration.  The 
Administrator  — characteristics,  qualifications,  selection,  preparation. 

Pre-  or  corequisite:  Professional  year  (3-0) 

ED-B  435  (1  Vz)  SUPERVISION  — SETTING,  METHODS 
AND  OVERVIEW 

An  examination  of  leadership,  change,  authority  and  power  structures  and 
organizational  climate  in  supervision  settings.  Consideration  given  to  evalu- 
ation, motivation,  techniques  available  for  the  systematic  observation  and 
analysis  of  teaching,  and  supervision  of  program  development  and 
evaluation. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor  (3-0) 

EDUCATION  FOUNDATIONS 


ED-B  360  (1  Vz)  EDUCATIONAL  TECHNOLOGY 

The  use  of  communications  media  in  education.  Practical  experiences  in  the 
operation  of  audio-visual  and  computing  equipment  and  the  utilization  of 
instruc  tional  materials.  Basic  prodiu  tion  skills  in  photography,  audio  and 
video  taping. 

(2-2) 


ED-B  361  (IVz)  ADVANCED  EDUCATIONAL  TECHNOLOGY 
The  theoretical  and  practical  elements  of  Educational  Eechtutlogy;  com- 
parative study  of  contemporary  theories  of  communication;  in-depth  practi- 
cal skills  in  one  of  television  production.  Hlm-making,  photography, 
graphics,  microcomputing,  or  audio  production. 

Prerequisite;  Education-B  360 


(2-2) 


ED-B  362  (IVz)  THE  MASS  MEDIA  AND  EDUCATION 
T he  history  and  development  of  mass  media  in  North  .America;  the  effects 
of  radio,  television  and  film  on  children’s  home  life  and  school  experience; 
the  educational  uses  of  the  mass  media;  current  developments  in  education- 
al television;  satellite-based  interactive  instructional  systems. 

(Offered  in  alternate  years  commencing  1983-84)  (2-2) 

ED-B  463  (IVz)  FILM  AND  EDUCATION 

The  theory,  form  and  st>cial  function  of  him,  and  its  utilization  as  an  instruc- 
tional resource  in  education:  basic  elements  of  composition;  techniques  of 
analysis,  evaluation  and  incorporation  into  curricidum. 

(Offered  in  alternate  years  commencing  1984-85)  (2-2) 


Dr.  .A.  R.  King,  Area  .Adviser 


LANGUAGE  ARTS 


ED-B  320  (IVz)  SOCIAL  ISSUES  IN  CANADIAN  EDUCATION 
A colloquium  to  explore  salient  and  current  social  issues  relevant  to  provi- 
sion of  formal  education  in  Canada. 

(3-0) 


ED-B  420  (3)  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION 

An  introductory  course  dealing  with  the  philosophical  foundations  of  edu- 
cation and  their  implications  for  curriculum  and  instruction  in  the  schools. 
Pre-  or  corequisite;  Professional  year  (3-0;  3-0) 


Dr.  S.  Allen,  Area  Adviser 

ED-B  331  (IVz)  INTRODUCTION  TO  THESTUDYOF  LANGUAGE  ARTS 
IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

.An  overview  of  teaching  the  language  arts  and  developing  oral  and  written 
skills  through  the  use  of  children's  literature. 

Not  available  for  credit  on  a degree  program  for  students  who  have  complet- 
ed a profe.ssional  year 

(3-0) 


ED-B  423  (3)  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 

Development  of  educational  theory  and  practice  from  the  time  of  ancient 
Greece  to  the  present. 

Pre-  or  corequisite:  Professional  year  (3-0;  3-0) 

ED-B  425  (3)  ANTHROPOLOGY  AND  EDUCATION 
Theory  and  perspectives  from  cultural  anthropology  relevant  to  the  pro- 
cesses of  education  and  operations  of  schools. 

(3-0;  3-0) 


ED-B  427  (3)  SOCIOLOGY  OF  EDUCATION 

The  .social  structure  of  western  civilization  and  its  significance  for  educa- 
tion. (3-0;  3-0) 

ED-B  432  (1  Vz)  VALUE  EDUCATION 

An  examination  of  the  nature  of  value,  the  developmental  and  psychometric 
aspects  of  values,  and  some  current  practices  in  value  education  in  schools. 

(3-0) 


EDUCATIONAL  TECHNOLOGY 

Dr.  G.  1).  Potter,  Area  Adviser 

ED-B  359  (1)  INTRODUCTION  TO  LEARNING  RESOURCES 

The  role  of  resources  in  learning;  utiliz.ation  of  materials  in  schools  and  the 


ED-B  341  (3)  LITERATURE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

Survey  of  children’s  literature;  selection  of  books  for  children;  scope  and 
sequence  in  the  development  of  a literature  program  in  the  primary  and  in- 
termediate grades. 

Either  English  301  or  Education-B  341  may  be  used  for  credit  in  the  Lan- 
guage .Arts  area  for  students  interested  in  leaching  the  intermediate  grades. 

(3-0;  3-0) 


ED-B  342  (1  Vz)  FOUNDATIONS  OF  READING 

Consideration  of  the  processes  and  psvchologx  of  reading. 

Prerequisite:  Elementary  professional  year. 

Exception:  secondare  degree  students  may  lake  Education-B  342  (secon- 
dary section)  in  a senior  year 

(3-0) 


ED-B  343  (IVz)  READING  IN  THE  SCHOOL 

Components  of  a total  reading  program:  examination,  evaluation,  and  con- 
struction of  instructional  materials;  curricular  organization. 

Credit  for  only  one  of  the  following  areas  may  be  applied  to  a degree 
program. 

343.A — Reading  in  the  Primary  Grades 
343B — Reading  in  the  Intermediate  Grades 
343C. — Reading  in  the  Secondary  .Schools 

Prerequisites:  Education-B  342;  Professional  year  (for  students  on  an  ele- 
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nuMiurv  program) 


(3-0) 


ED-B  349  (formerly  347/348)  (3)  LANGUAGE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOL 

|•I()({Iam  dcvelopmcMl  in  listc-ning,  speaking  and  writing  in  the  elementary 
M hool;  principles  and  practices. 

Prerequisite:  Professional  year 

(3-0;  3-0) 

ED-B  350  (V/z)  CORRECTION  OF  LANGUAGE  DIFFICULTIES  IN  THE 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

Diagnosis  and  remediation  of  language  dilficulties  within  the  elementary 
classroom. 

Prerequisite:  Professional  year 

(3-0) 


ED-B  351  (1  Va)  LITERATURE  FOR  YOUNG  ADULTS 
Survey  of  standard,  classic  and  current  bcxrks  for  the  adolescent.  Stimulation 
of  reading  through  appropriate  books  for  young  adults.  Specific  reading 
may  be  required,  in  advance,  for  this  course. 

(3-0) 

ED-B  442  (3)  CORRECTIVE  READING  INSTRUCTION 
A course  covering  classroom  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  reading  difficulties; 
prevention  of  reading  disabilities;  corrective  classroom  procedures.  Stu- 
dents will  become  familiar  with  materials  and  procedures  for  the  correction 
of  various  types  of  reading  disabilities.  This  course  is  useful  to  the  classroom 
teacher  and  to  the  reading  specialist.  A portion  of  the  course  may  involve 
remedial  work  in  a school  setting. 

Pre-  or  corequisite:  The  Professional  year,  and  Education-B  342  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.  Students  on  the  Learning  Assistance  teaching  area  will 
be  allowed  to  take  this  course  without  Education-B  342  provided  they  have 
completed  the  professional  year.  (3-0;  3-0) 

ED-B  490  (3)  PRINCIPLES  OF  TEACHING  SECOND  LANGUAGES 
The  application  of  linguistic  principles  in  teaching  second  languages,  in- 
cluding contrastive  language  analysis,  methods,  materials;  gradation,  pre- 
sentation, repetition,  and  measurement  in  lesson  development.  Attention 
given  to  automated  language  teaching. 

Prerequisite;  One  of  Linguistics  100,  210,  360.  390;  Professional  year 

(3-0;  3-0) 


teachers.  Limned  to  students  enrolled  in  the  Native  Indian  Language  leach- 
er  Training  program. 

(2-0;  2-0) 

ED-B  753  (3-4'/2)  CURRICULUM,  INSTRUCTION  AND  PRACTICUM  IN 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS  — ENGLISH 
(Description  as  for  Education-A  T.'iO) 

ED-B  754  (3-4 Vz)  CURRICULUM,  INSTRUCTION  AND  PRACTICUM  IN 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS  — SECOND  LANGUAGE 
ED-B  7,')4A  (3-4 '/i)  French 
ED-B  754B  (3)  German 
ED-B  7.54C  (3)  Spanish 
ED-B  754D  (3)  Utin 
ED-B  7.54E  (3)  Russian 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  the  prescribed  teaching  area  or  who 
have  special  permission  of  the  Education  Advising  (ientre.  More  than  one  of 
these  courses  can  l)c  taken  with  permission  of  the  Fiducation  Advising 
Centre. 

A two-week  practicum  (orientation  period)  may  be  required  at  the  Iregin- 
ning  of  the  school  year.  (Grading:  INC;  letter  grade;  INP) 

SPECIAL  STUDIES 


Contact  individual  Professors  or  Department  Chairman  for  information. 

ED-B  480  (1  Vz  or  3)  CONTEMPORARY  ISSUES  IN  EDUCATION  — 
COMMUNICATION  AND  SOCIAL  FOUNDATIONS 

Current  topics  and  developments  in  education,  with  particular  consider- 
ation of  their  relevance  to  the  schools  of  British  Columbia.  T his  will  tx' 
taught  from  an  interdisciplinary  approach. 

With  permission  of  the  Education  Advising  Centre  may  be  taken  more  than 
once  for  credit  on  a degree  program 

(3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 

ED-B  487  (1  '/z  or  3)  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  EDUCATION  — 

COMMUNICATION  AND  SOCIAL  FOUNDATIONS 

Topics  of  current  interest  or  concern  to  groups  of  students. 

With  permission  of  the  Education  Advising  Centre  may  be  taken  more  than 
once  for  credit  on  a degree  program  (3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 


ED-B  748  (formerly  one-half  of  742)  (1  Vz)  READING  INSTRUCTION  IN 
THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL.  (Primary  or  Intermediate  Grade 
Emphasis) 

A study  of  the  elementary  reading  curriculum  emphasizing  selection  and 
application  of  materials,  resources  and  methods  for  teaching  reading. 

(2-0;  2-0) 

ED-B  748A  (I'/z)  READING  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL  (Primary  or  Intermediate  Grade 
Emphasis) 

Course  content  as  for  Education-B  748  with  application  for  native  language 
teachers.  Limited  to  students  enrolled  in  the  Native  Indian  Language  Teach- 
er Training  program. 

(2-0;  2-0) 

ED-B  749  (formerly  one-half  of  742)  (1  Vz)  ORAL  AND  WRITTEN  EXPRES- 
SION IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL.  (Primary  or  Intermedi- 
ate Grade  Emphasis) 

A study  of  the  elementary  language  arts  curriculum  emphasizing  selection 
and  application  of  materials,  resources  and  methods  for  teaching  oral  and 
written  expression. 

(2-0;  2-0) 

ED-B  749A  (1  Vz)  ORAL  AND  WRITTEN  EXPRESSION  IN  THE  ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL  (Primary  or  Intermediate  Grade 
Emphasis) 

Course  content  as  for  Education-B  749  with  application  for  native  language 


ED-B  494  (1  Vz)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

Research  projects,  directed  reading,  or  additional  course  work  in  a specified 
area.  All  students  must  obtain  written  approval  from  the  Education  Advis- 
ing Centre  before  registering  in  this  course.  Permission  will  not  normally  be 
given  for  more  than  three  units  of  directed  studies  courses. 

The  following  areas  have  been  approved; 

494C  Drama  in  Education 
494D  Early  Childhood  Education 
494E  Educational  Administration 
494F  Educational  Foundations 
494G  Educational  Technology 
494J  Teaching  of  English 
494K  Language  Arts 
494L  Teaching  of  a Second  Language 
494Q  Library  Education 

ED-B  495  (1  Vz)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 
(Description  as  for  Education-B  494) 

ED-B  499  (Vz-3)  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  (Communication  and 
Social  Foundations) 

This  is  a variable  content  course  directed  at  improving  specific  teacher  and/ 
or  administrator  competencies.  It  will  normally  be  offered  off  campus.  Not 
more  than  3 units  of  credit  for  any  499  courses  may  be  approved  as  electives 
on  an  education  degree  program.  Approval  must  be  obtained  from  the  Edu- 
cation Advising  centre.  (Grading:  COM,  N,  or  F) 
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ED-B  767  (3-4 Va)  CURRICULUM,  INSTRUCTION  AND  PRACTICUM  IN 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS  — THEATRE 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  the  prescribed  teaching  area  or  who 
have  special  permission  of  the  Education  Advising  Centre. 

A two-week  practicum  (orientation  period)  may  be  required  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year.  (Grading;  INC;  letter  grade;  INP) 

LIBRARY  EDUCATION 

Mr.  D.  Hamilton,  Area  Adviser 

L E 432  (H/a)  THE  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  AND  THE  TEACHER 
The  library  as  a vital  part  of  the  teacher’s  program,  its  philosophy  and  ser- 
vices. For  all  teachers  — elementary  and  secondary. 

(3-0) 


L E 433  (1Va)  THE  SCHOOL  LIBRARIAN 

The  role  of  the  school  librarian,  administration  of  a school  library,  staffing 
supervision. 

Prerequisite:  Professional  year  (3-0) 

L E 434  (1  Va)  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  MATERIALS 

The  evaluation,  selection  and  acquisition  of  learning  materials  in  all  media 
formats,  etc.  Credit  for  only  one  of  the  following  areas  may  be  applied  to  a 
program; 

434A  — Elementary  emphasis 
434B  — Secondary  emphasis 

Prerequisite:  Professional  year  (3-0) 

L E 435  (IVa)  CATALOGUING  AND  CLASSIFICATION  FOR  SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES 

The  principles  and  practice  of  basic  classification  systems  and  cataloguing 
rules  applied  to  the  needs  of  the  school  library. 

Prerequisite;  Professional  year.  (3-0) 

L E 436  (IVa)  PROBLEMS  IN  CATALOGUING  AND  CLASSIFICATION 
FOR  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 

An  examination  of  new  cataloguing  standards.  Principles  and  practice  in 
non-print  cataloguing.  Advanced  bibliographic  control  procedures. 
Prerequisites:  Library  Education  435;  Professional  year  (3-0) 

L E 437  (IVa)  REFERENCE  SERVICES  FOR  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 
The  role  of  reference  materials  in  meeting  students  and  teachers  needs. 
Credit  for  only  one  of  the  following  areas  may  be  applied  to  a degree 
program: 

437A  — Elementary  school  emphasis 
437B  — Secondary  school  emphasis 
Prerequisite;  Professional  year 

(3-0) 


GRADUATE  COURSES 

Students  should  consult  the  Graduate  Programs  Office  in  the  Faculty  of 
Education  concerning  the  courses  offered  in  any  particular  year;  such  offer- 
ings will  depend  upon  student  program  needs  and  the  availability  of 
instructors. 

Dr.  R.  D.  Armstrong,  Language  Arts  Adviser 
Dr.  P.  Murphy,  Administration  Adviser 
Dr.  A.  Oberg,  Curriculum  Development  Adviser 
Dr.  G.  Potter,  Educational  Technology  Adviser 


ED-B  531  (IVa  or  3)  COMPARATIVE  ADMINISTRATION 
Comparative  study  of  educational  administration  and  systems  in  Canada, 
the  Commonwealth,  the  L’.S.  and  selected  foreign  countries.  Also  selected 
cross-organizational  studies  in  public  administration,  military,  hospital,  and 
commercial  administration. 

ED-B  532  (1  Va  or  3)  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 

Examination  of  practical  problem  areas  in  the  administration  of  schools  and 
school  programs.  Group  processes.  Field  studies.  Supervision  and  evalua- 
tion. Some  emphasis  on  human  relations  approaches. 

ED-B  533  (3)  CONCEPTS  AND  THEORY  IN  ADMINISTRATION 
Critical  examination  of  the  classical  and  modern  literature  in  administrative 
science.  The  sociology  and  social  psychology  of  organizations.  Approaches 
to  a philosophy  of  adminstration  and  some  emphasis  on  the  problem  areas 
of  values,  decision-making  processes,  power,  authority,  leadership,  and  gen- 
eral systems  theory. 

ED-B  534  (1  Va)  EDUCATIONAL  FINANCE 

A study  of  the  major  economic  and  related  social  problems  which  influence 
the  provision  of  elementary  and  secondary  educational  services.  Some  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  practical  applications  of  educational  finance,  but  the  ma- 
jor emphasis  will  be  upon  the  conceptual  and  research  base  of  the  economics 
of  education.  Topics  to  be  considered  will  include  the  overall  provision  of 
educational  services,  economics  of  education,  taxation  and  governmental 
structure,  teacher  supply  and  demand,  educational  productivity,  and  educa- 
tional planning. 

ED-B  540  (3)  RESEARCH  IN  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION  — 
LANGUAGE  AND  READING 

Review'  of  the  literature;  critical  analysis  of  significant  research;  planning 
research  in  curriculum  and  instruction. 

Prerequisite:  Education-B  342,  343  and  349  or  equivalent. 

ED-B  541  (3,  formerly  IVa)  RESEARCH  IN  CURRICULUM  AND  IN- 
STRUCTION IN  THE  SECONDARY 
GRADES  — ENGLISH 

Review  of  the  literature;  critical  analysis  of  significant  research;  planning 
curriculum  research  at  the  secondary  level. 

ED-B  542  (3)  READING  PROCESSES  IN  THE  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM 
An  intensive  examination  of  the  acquisition  and  the  development  of  reading 
competence,  focusing  on  the  cognitive  and  linguistic  processes.  The  course 
will  include  an  analysis  of  reading  research,  methods  and  materials. 

Pre-  or  corequisite:  Education-B  540  or  consent  of  instructor 

ED-B  543  (3)  LANGUAGE  PROCESSES  IN  THE  SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 

An  intensive  examination  of  the  processes  through  which  competence  in  lis- 
tening, speaking  and  writing  is  developed  and  of  the  products  which  result. 
The  course  will  include  an  analysis  of  language  research,  methods  and 
materials. 

Pre-  or  corequisite;  Education-B  540  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ED-B  544  (3)  ADVANCED  COURSE  IN  REMEDIAL  READING 
This  course  focuses  on  theoretical  and  practical  issues  in  the  causation,  diag- 
nosis, and  remediation  of  reading  difficulties  as  these  are  encountered  in  the 
school  setting.  Seminar  discussions  will  centre  on  the  research  literature  rel- 
evant to  reading  difficulties;  the  practical  component  will  involve  students  in 
working  in  a clinical  setting  with  children  with  reading  problems 
Prerequisite:  Education-B  342/343 


ED-B  520  (3)  SEMINAR  IN  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION 
An  analysis  of  the  theories  of  leading  contemporary  thinkers  as  they  relate  to 
basic  values,  purposes  and  problems  in  public  education. 

ED-B  521  (3)  EDUCATIONAL  CLASSICS 

A study  in  depth  of  certain  selected  “great  books”  that  have  had  significant 
influence  upon  educational  thought  and  practice. 


ED-B  545  (IVa)  THE  READING  CURRICULUM  IN  THE  SECONDARY 
SCHOOL:  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 
This  course  will  focus  on  issues  in  the  definition,  development  and  function 
of  secondary  school  developmental,  corrective,  and  remedial  reading  pro- 
grams. The  course  will  also  consider  the  role  of  the  reading  consultant  in 
program  implementation. 

Prerequisite:  Education-B  342/343  C 
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ED-B  546  (1  ’A)  INTERPRETATION  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  LANGUAGE 
ARTS  RESEARCH 

A rriliral  review  of  research  melli(Klolo({ics  used  in  the  general  area  of  lan- 
guage arts.  Consideration  of  the  appropriateness  of  specific  methodologies 
to  research  in  classn«)ni  piohlems, 

ED-B  547  (3)  ISSUES  IN  ENGLISH  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SECONDARY 
GRADES 

An  extensive  critical  examination  of  issues  in  the  learning  and  teaching  of 
English  in  the  secondary  grades. 

Pre-  or  corequisite:  Educaiion-B  541  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ED-B  555A  (1 V2)  FOUNDATIONS  OF  CURRICULUM  STUDIES 
Philosophical  foundations  in  the  study  of  education  and  curriculum:  ( 1 ) con- 
ceptions of  education  and  curriculum;  (2)  philosophical  justiheations  of 
educational  and  curriculum  practice;  (3)  historical  perspectives;  (4)  criteria 
forjudging  education  and  curriculum  practice;  and  (5)  a personal  stance. 

ED-B  555B  (1 V2)  FOUNDATIONS  OF  CURRICULUM  STUDIES 
Further  development  and  elaboration  of  topics  in  Education-B  555 A. 
Prerequisite:  Education-B  555A 

ED-B  556  (1 V2)  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT 

A description  of  a variety  of  selected  approaches  to  curriculum  planning. 
This  course  aims  to  compare  traditional  Tylerian  approaches  to  curriculum 
planning  with  alternative  approaches  in  terms  of  their  origins,  underlying 
assumptions,  utility  in  various  settings,  and  effects.  The  course  provides  the 
students  the  opportunity  to  identify  and  characterize  their  own  approaches 
to  curriculum  planning. 

ED-B  557  (1'/2)  CURRICULUM  IMPLEMENTATION 
A description  of  selected  approaches  to  curriculum  implementation.  This 
course  aims  to  describe  and  compare  problems,  practices,  and  models  of  im- 
plementing curriculum  at  institutional  and  individual  levels  and  to  provide 
students  the  opportunity  to  extract  principles  and  procedures  applicable  to 
their  own  situations. 

ED-B  558  (1  ’/2)  DEVELOPMENT  AND  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE 
CURRICULUM  IN  A SPECIFIC  AREA 
Application  of  relevant  theories  and  models  to  the  design  and  development 
of  school  curricula  in  a specific  area.  Students  may  enrol  in  more  than  one  of 
the  areas  listed  below  at  1 V2  units  each. 

558A  Language 
558B  Reading 
558G  English 

ED-B  580  (1 V2)  RESEARCH  METHODS  IN  CURRICULUM  STUDIES 
An  investigation  of  modes  of  research  used  in  the  study  of  education  and 
curriculum  with  emphasis  on  qualitative  methods. 

ED-B  590  (credit  to  be  determined)  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  — 

COMMUNICATION  AND 
SOCIAL  FOUNDATIONS 
May  be  offered  in  areas  A through  Z (excluding  1 and  O)  for  credit  toward  a 
Master’s  degree.  The  student  must  obtain  consent  of  the  chairman  of  the 
student’s  supervisory  committee  and  the  instructor  offering  the  area  of  indi- 
vidual study  prior  to  registering  in  this  course. 

ED-B  591  (1 V2  or  3)  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  EDUCATION 
This  is  a variable  content  course.  Students  will  be  permitted  to  take  it  more 
than  once  for  credit  to  a maximum  of  six  (6)  units,  provided  the  course  con- 
tent is  different  from  that  previously  taken.  A Pro  Forma  form  indicating  the 
title,  content,  and  method  of  evaluation  will  be  included  in  each  student’s 


[jortfolio. 

ED-B  597  (0)  COMPREHENSIVE  EXAMINATION  — COMMUNICATION 
AND  SOCIAL  FOUNDATIONS 

(iomprehensive  examination  which  must  Ik;  passed  as  required  lor  intlivid- 
ual  Master  of  Education  programs  within  the  Faculty  of  Fiducalion. 

((trading:  (iOM,  N or  F) 

ED-B  598  (credit  to  be  determined)  PROJECT  — COMMUNICATION 

AND  SOCIAL  FOUNDATIONS 


ED-B  599  (credit  to  be  determined)  THESIS  — COMMUNICATION  AND 

SOCIAL  FOUNDATIONS 

ED-B  642  (3)  ADVANCED  PROCESSES  OF  READING 
Advanced  study  and  research  of  the  acquisition  and  development  of  reading 
competence  with  special  attention  to  psycholinguistic  and  neurological 
processes. 

Prerequisites:  Education-B  542  or  suitable  equivalent 

ED-B  643  (3)  ADVANCED  LANGUAGE  PROCESSES  IN  THE  SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 

Advanced  .study  and  research  of  the  processes  through  which  compietence 
and  [jerformance  in  listening,  speaking,  and  writing  are  developed. 
Prerequisite:  Education-B  543  or  suitable  equivalent 

ED-B  644  (3)  RESEARCH  FOUNDATIONS  FOR  REMEDIAL  READING 
Critical  review  and  analysis  of  research  in  diagnosis,  correction  and  remedi- 
ation of  reading  difficulties;  criteria  for  appraising  research  findings;  educa- 
tional implications. 

Prerequisites:  Education-B  442  and  544  or  suitable  equivalents. 

ED-B  647  (3)  ADVANCED  COURSE  IN  SECONDARY  ENGLISH 
EDUCATION 

Advanced  study  of  the  processes  of  learning  English  language  and  literature 
in  the  secondary  grades. 

Prerequisite:  Education  B-547  or  suitable  equivalent 

ED-B  649  (1-3)  DOCTORAL  SEMINAR  IN  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  ARTS 
A seminar  at  the  doctoral  level  to  consider  special  problems  in  education  and 
educational  research.  Seminars  are  organized  around  educational  theory 
and  practice  in  the  English  Language  Arts.  (Offered  in  areas  649A,  649B 
and  649C.) 

ED-B  690  (1 V2-6)  INDIVIDUAL  STUDIES  — COMMUNICATION  AND 
SOCIAL  FOUNDATIONS 

Under  the  direction  of  program  supervisors,  topics  in  the  area  of  research 
interests  of  doctoral  students  will  be  examined,  leading  to  the  development 
of  background  material  for  a Ph.D.  dissertation. 

Prerequisites:  Appropriate  prerequisites  to  be  determined  in  specific 
instances. 

ED-B  691  (1 V2-3)  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  — COMMUNICATION  AND 
SOCIAL  FOUNDATIONS 

Issues  pertaining  to  students’  research  interests  and  faculty  expertise  will  be 
examined. 

Prerequisites:  Appropriate  prerequisites  to  be  determined  in  specific 
instances. 

ED-B  699  (30)  DISSERTATION  — COMMUNICATION 
AND  SOCIAL  FOUNDATIONS 
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SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 

Dr.  H.  D.  Turkington,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Adviser 
Dr.  H.  A.  Wenger,  Human  Performance  Adviser 
Dr.  G.  H.  Van  Gyn,  Leisure  Studies  Adviser 

PE  104-125  BASIC  SKILLS  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ACTIVITIES 

Priority  will  be  given  in  these  courses  to  students  accepted  on  a physical  edu- 
cation teaching  area.  Other  students  must  obtain  consent  of  the  Director  of 
the  School  of  Physical  Education. 

Students  who  have  completed  activities  under  Physical  Education  100/101 
are  not  eligible  to  repeal  such  activities  for  credit. 

PE  104  (V2)  SPECIAL  ACTIVITY 

With  special  permission,  may  be  taken  more  than  once  for  credit  on  a degree 
program 

PE  105  (V2)  SWIMMING 

PE  106  (Vz)  TRACK  AND  FIELD 

PE  107  (Vz)  GYMNASTICS:  I 

PE  108  (Vz)  GYMNASTICS:  II 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  107 

PE  109  (Vz)  RECREATIONAL  DANCE 

PE  110(Vz)  RHYTHMICS 

PE  111  (Vz)  CURLING 

PE112(Vz)  ARCHERY 

PE113(Vz)  GOLF 

PE  114  (Vz)  MOVEMENT  EDUCATION 

PE  115  (Vz)  FITNESS  AND  CONDITIONING 

PE  116(Vz)  BADMINTON 

PE  117  (Vz)  TENNIS 

PE  118(Vz)  WRESTLING 

PE  1 19  (Vz)  DANCE  TECHNIQUE 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  1 14  or  110  or  consent  of  the  instructor 

PE  120  (Vz)  BASKETBALL 

PE  121  (Vz)  SOCCER 

PE  122  (Vz)  VOLLEYBALL 

PE  123  (Vz)  RUGBY 

PE  124  (Vz)  FIELD  HOCKEY 

PE  125  (Vz)  SOFTBALL 

For  students  accepted  in  the  Physical  Education  teaching  area: 

1.  Proficiency  in  skills  is  required  in  the  following: 

Elementary  Program  ■ 6 units 

(a)  PE  106,  107,  109,  110,  114,  11.') 

(b)  The  remaining  $ units  may  be  selected  from  PE  104-12.5  or  PE  461 
courses.  Students  who  do  not  possess  a valid  Bronze  Medallion  Certi- 
ficate tnust  take  PE  105. 


Secondary  Program  - 5’/:  units 

(a)  PE  106.  107.  109,  115.  120  and  122 

(b)  One  of  PE  1 1 6 or  1 1 7 

(c)  One  of  PE  121.  123,  124  or  125 

(d)  Any  three  100  level  activities  that  are  not  required  above  Students 
who  do  not  possess  a valid  Bronze  .Medallion  ( .ertiht  at e must  take  Pf 
105. 

2.  Not  all  activities  may  be  offered  everv  year. 

3.  Maximum  credit  for  activities  in  degree  progiams  offered  In  the  fat iilt\ 
of  Education  is  spccihed  on  page  141. 

4.  Each  activity  course  is  scheduled  for  24  hours  of  instruction.  Students  are  ^ 
expected  to  complete  the  required  activity  courses  in  the  hist  tw<)  vears. 

5.  Activity  courses  completed  prior  to  Septembei  1.  1975  will  not  receive 
credit. 

PE  141  (IVz)  INTRODUCTORY  HUMAN  ANATOMY 

Lecture  and  laboratory  orientation  to  human  anatomy.  Emphasis  on  the  ba-  i 
sic  anatomical  structures  used  in  locomotion  and  fundamental  motoi  skills.  ' 
Reference  made  to  the  structural  components  of  the  circulatory,  digestive.  I 
excretory  and  endocrine  systems.  Labs  include  examination  and  dissection  ] 
of  mammalian  specimens,  and  extensive  use  of  human  anatomical  charts.  ; 
models  and  stereoscopic  slides.  I 

Not  available  for  credit  on  a degree  program  for  students  who  have  alreacU  , 
completed  Physical  Education  242. 

(3-2) 

PE  142  (IVz)  HUMAN  POTENTIAL 

An  introduction  to  the  physical,  emotional  and  social  aspects  ol  human  ! 
growth  and  human  interpersonal  relationships, 

(3-0)  I 

I 

I 

PE  143  (1  Vz)  INTRODUCTION  TO  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
Orientation  to  the  profession:  the  aims  and  objectives  of  physical  education : 
relationship  of  physical  education  to  education,  athletics,  health,  recreation,  1 
and  safety  education.  1 

(3-0) 

PE  147  (2)  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  GENERAL  CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS  (Elementary) 

Content  of  the  Physical  Education  program  in  elementary  school;  in  iiici- 
ples,  practice  and  techniques  of  instruction. 

Not  available  for  credit  on  a degree  program  for  students  who  have  alreadx 
completed  Physical  Education  149  or  Education-C.  747  or  who  are  taking  a 
Physical  Education  teaching  area 

(2-1;  2-1) 

PE  241 A (IVz)  INTRODUCTION  TO  HUMAN  CELLULAR  PHYSIOLOGY 
The  study  of  the  molecular  and  cellular  functions  in  man  with  emphasis  on 
homeostasis,  cellular  transport,  protein  synthesis,  energy  metabolism,  electi- 
cal  properties  of  cells,  and  blood  as  a tissue. 

Not  available  for  credit  on  a degree  program  for  students  who  have  alreath 
completed  Physical  Education  242. 

(2-2) 

PE  241 B (IV2)  INTRODUCTION  TO  HUMAN  SYSTEMIC  PHYSIOLOGY 

The  study  of  the  integrated  functions  of  physiological  systems  with  emphasis 
on  the  nervous,  endocritie,  muscular,  cardiovast  ulai  and  respirator) 
systems. 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  141  or  consent  of  the  instructor 

Not  available  for  credit  on  a degree  program  foi  students  who  have  alre,id\ 
completed  Physical  Education  242 


(2-2) 


/•  dm  alum  if >7 


PE  243  (I'/i)  FOUNDATIONS  OF  RECREATION  AND  LEISURE 
All  intriHliu'tioM  l<>  lli<’  naliiif  aiul  «o|k-  o(  m rralion;  a (onsidri  aiion  i«l 
P.ISI  inHuciucs  ami  fimiir  lit-nds;  tin-  rok-  ol  lho  ici  n alioiial  imilcssinii- 
id.  <:<-'» 

PE  341  (1 V2)  BIOMECHANICS  (formerly  Kinesiology) 

.Analysis  of  luinian  movt-iiifiU  and  |K'tloiinim<c.  I lu’  rflalionsliip  of  ilu- 
laws  of  physics  concorniiig  motion,  lorcc.  inertia,  levers,  etc.,  to  imistiilar 
and  mechanical  analysis  of  motor  skills. 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  Ml  and  2-1  IB  or  equivalent 

ci-o) 

PE  342  (1  Vi)  HISTORY  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  (formerly  History  and 
Principles  of  Physical  Education) 

InterpreUtive  study  and  analysis  of  physical  education  and  sport  through 
their  historical  development;  current  trends,  stK'ial  and  cultural  impliia- 
tions;  relationship  to  education. 

(3-0) 

PE  343  (V/z)  CANADIAN  RECREATION  DELIVERY  SYSTEMS 
An  overview  of  the  development  and  delivery  of  recreational  programs  in 
Canada.  Canadian  federal,  provincial,  municipal,  private  and  volunteer 
agencies  are  described  and  analy  zed. 

(3-0) 

PE  344  (1  Va)  CARE  AND  PREVENTION  OF  ATHLETIC  INJURIES 
Training  techniques,  protective  equipment  and  strapping  for  the  preven- 
tion of  athletic  injuries;  emergency  procedures  and  first  aid  practices  for  the 
treatment  of  athletic  injuries;  careand  re-training  of  injured  areas.  Field  ex- 
perience is  required  as  part  of  this  course. 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  Ml  and  24 IB  or  equivalent 

(3-0) 

PE  345  (1  ’/a)  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  EARLY  CHILDHOOD 
The  development  of  motor  behaviour  of  children  in  the  pre-school  and  ear- 
ly school  years;  activities  and  designed  use  of  equipment  for  developing  ba- 
sic motor  skills;  a study  of  various  curriculum  designs  for  this  age  group. 
Field  experience  is  required  as  part  of  this  course. 

Prerequisite;  Physical  Education  M7or  M9or  Education-C  747  or  3 unilsof 
Physical  Education  teaching  area  or  consent  of  instructor  (-^-b) 

PE  346  (1’/a)  MOTOR  DEVELOPMENT  AND  MATURATION  OF 
CHILDREN 

Growth  and  maturational  characteristics  of  elementary  children  as  they  re- 
late to  motor  behaviour. 

(3-0) 

PE  347  (1  Va)  COMPARATIVE  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

An  in-depth  study  of  physical  education  and  sport  systems  in  selected 

countries. 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  342  or  consent  of  instructor  (3-0) 

PE  352  (IVa,  formerly  3)  LEADERSHIP  METHODS  FOR  RECREATION 
Methods  of  teaching  leisure  skills  in  the  recreational  setting.  Classes  will  pro- 
vide skills  in  presenting  material  to  different  age  groups.  Field  experience  is 
required  as  part  of  this  course. 

(3-0) 

PE  353  (formerly  one-half  of  352)  (IVa)  PROGRAM  PLANNING  FOR 

RECREATION 

An  analysis  of  theoretical  and  practical  approaches  for  developing  cflective 
community  recreation  programs.  (3-0) 

PE  371  (IVa)  OUTDOOR  RECREATION  — LAND  BASED 
Study  of  the  outdoor  environment  as  an  educational  medium;  survey  of  lo- 
cal outdoor  recreational  facilities;  care  and  selection  of  equipment;  organi- 
zation of  outdoor  programs  and  practical  laboratory  experiences  in  camping 
skills  and  outdoor  recreation  pursuits. 

Not  available  for  credit  on  a degree  program  for  students  who  have  already 
completed  Education  37 1 

Prerequisite;  Consent  granted  through  the  School  of  Physical  Education 

(3-0) 


PE  372  (1  Vi)  OUTDOOR  RECREATION  — WATER  BASED 

( oiiMdi'i .ilixii  ol  llie  M’,1  ,iml  I lU'i  ( ii\ iKiiJiiieiilv  .is  ediii  ,ition,il  media . a 
survey  ol  lo<  al  i im  i .iiid  m.ii  iiie  lei  i e,ii lon.il  ,ii e;is,  i ai e.  >(  lei  non  and  i on- 
stiiiilion  ol  eqiiipmeiil;  otgam/allon  ol  oiiidooi  |iiogi,iins:  pool  manage- 
ment and  prailii.il  l.iboi.iioiy  expeiienie  in  vyali  i baseil  imldiwir 
rei  I e.ilional  pin  sinis 

Not  av;iilable  loi  1 1 edil  on  ,i  degi  ee  piogi  am  loi  sindeiils  vs  ho  have  ahead) 
(ompleted  F.diii;iiion  371 

Prerequisite:  Consent  gnmteil  tliioiigli  the  Si  bool  ol  Phvsiial  Kdniation 

(3-0) 

PE  441  (I’/a)  EXERCISE  PHYSIOLOGY 

I he  analomi(,il  and  pin  siologii  al  ad.iplation  ol  the  human  body  to  exeri  ise 
and  training;  the  rel.ilionship  ol  exei  i ise  to  In  pokiiuiii  diseases;  niitrilion 
ol  the  athlete. 

Prere(|uisite:  Physiial  Ediii ;ition  24l.\  and  B or  242  (2-2) 

PE  442  (IV2)  MOTOR  LEARNING 

Impluations  of  pen  e[)liial-inotor  development  lor  learning;  psychology  ol 
motor-skill  ai qiiisilion. 

Prerequisite:  3id  year  slandlng  m a Pliysii.il  F.diiiation  program  (3-0) 

PE  443  (IVz)  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

Nature  and  Imiction  ol  adminislialion.  management  ol  equipment  and  la- 
(ilitic's;  organization  and  management  of  programs  ol  phvsiial  education 
and  athletics;  survey  ol  the  organization  in  (.an.idian  schools. 

Prerec|uisiie:  4lh  year  standing  in  a Physiial  f.dmalion  program  (3-0) 

PE  444  (1’/2)  MEASUREMENT  AND  EVALUATION  IN  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

Use  of  tests  atid  measurements  iti  physical  education;  |)i  inciples  of  test  cott- 
struclion;  test  administt  alion  and  inlerpretatioti  ol  results;  use  of  evaluating 
equipment  in  a variety  of  physiial  eiluiation  tests. 

(2-2) 

PE  445  (1 V2)  DEVELOPMENTAL  AND  ADAPTIVE  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

Methods  of  idetttify  ingand  evaluating  the  atv  pical  child  and  application  of  a 
physical  education  piogram  to  his  needs;  case-study  techniques,  develop- 
mental programs;  basic  therapeutic  exercise  techniques.  Fielil  ex|>erience  is 
required  as  part  ol  this  course 

(3-0) 

PE  446  (1 V2)  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  INTERMEDIATE  GRADES 
■Acquisition  of  motor  skills  of  children  in  the  intermediale  grades.  .Methods 
of  instruction  to  dcvelo|)  basic  motor  skills;  development  of  resource  units; 
tbe  role  ol  ouliloor  education;  curriculum  construition  and  organization. 
Field  experienie  is  required  as  part  of  this  course. 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Fducalion  147  or  149or  Fducation-G  747  or  3 units  of 
Physical  Education  teaching  area  or  consent  ol  ihe  insiructor  (3-0) 

PE  447  (3)  COMMUNITY  PROGRAMS  IN  HUMAN  PERFORMANCE 
\ study  ol  the  current  programs  offered  through  government  and  private 
agencies.  I'hc  course  will  im  hide  a (iO  hour  prat  tit  um  experience  over  the 
year. 

Preret|uisite:  4th  year  st.mding  in  a Phvsital  Ediuatitm  |)rogram 

(2-2;  2-2) 

PE  451  (1’/2)  ADULT  FITNESS  AND  EXERCISE  MANAGEMENT 
■A  study  ol  die  theory  and  practice  ol  .idult  physical  fitness  as  it  relates  to 
health  enhancement  .md  preventive  meditine 

(3-0) 

PE  452  (3)  INSTRUCTIONAL  TECHNIQUES  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
ACTIVITIES  (Secondary) 

Methods  ol  teaching  physical  education  aitivities  to  setiindary  school  and 
related  groups.  Field  ex|)erience  is  required  as  pan  of  this  course. 

Not  available  lor  < ledit  on  a degree  program  for  stmlents  who  have  already 
completed  Physic  al  f.tlut  alion  3.'jd  or  4:i0. 

Prerequisites:  Pen  rec|uiiecl  activities  Ironi  Physical  Education  104-125  or 
consent  of  instructor  (3-0) 
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PE  453A  (1’/2)  ADMINISTRATION  OF  LEISURE  SERVICES:  I 
A review  oi  general  adininistrative  and  organizational  theories  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  their  application  in  leisure  service  agencies.  Topics  include: 
the  nature  of  adniinistratioti,  structure  of  organizations,  leadership,  super- 
vision of  workers  and  supervision  of  clients. 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  343  (3-0) 

PE  453B  (1'/z)  ADMINISTRATION  OF  LEISURE  SERVICES:  II 
A continuation  of  Physical  Education  453A.  including  budgeting,  financial 
control,  policy-making,  planning,  goal-setting,  performance  appraisal,  pub- 
lic relations,  meetings,  office  management,  executive  distress,  and  legal 
issues. 

Prerequisite:  Phvsical  Education  453.A  (3-0) 

P E 454  (I'/z)  CONTEMPORARY  ISSUES  IN  RECREATION 
Addresses  the  problems  and  challenges  facing  the  recreation  profession  and 
attempts  to  provide  a synthesis  for  the  graduating  student. 

Prerequisite:  Completion  of  four  work  terms  in  the  Leisure  Studies  program 
or  consent  of  instructor  (3-0) 


PE  461  (Vz)  ADVANCED  SKILLS  AND  OFFICIATING 

In-depih  study  of  skill  areas  selected  by  the  student,  including  advanced  skill 
performance  and  officiating  to  an  approved  level. 

Students  in  a secondary  program  must  register  in  three  of  the  areas  listed 
below  at  '/z  unit  each.  A student  may  take  all  of  the  following  areas;  however, 
the  maximum  number  of  units  accepted  for  credit  on  the  student’s  degree 
program  will  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  School. 


461 A Badminton 
461 B Basketball 
46 1C  Dance 
46 ID  Field  Hockey 
46 1 E Gymnastics 
461 F Rugby 
46 IG  Soccer 


46 IH  Softball 
46 IJ  Swimming 
46 IK  Tennis 
46 1 L Track  &:  Field 
46 IM  Volleyball 
46 IN  Wrestling 


Prerequisite:  A grade  of  B or  higher  is  required  in  the  related  100  level 
course.  Physical  Education  108  is  recommended  for  Gymnastics 
NOTE:  Not  every  activity  will  be  offered  each  year.  Candidates  are  asked  to 
consult  the  School  of  Physical  Education  before  registering. 

(1-0;  1-0) 


PE  463  (Vz)  COACHING 

Study  of  theory  of  coaching  at  a school  level.  The  course  will  require  practi- 
cal experience  in  coaching  in  a sport  of  the  student’s  choice. 

(2-0) 

ED-C  480  (I’/z  or  3)  CONTEMPORARY  ISSUES  IN  EDUCATION  — 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Current  topics  and  developments  in  education,  with  particular  consider- 
ation of  their  relevance  to  the  schools  of  British  Columbia.  This  will  be 
taught  from  an  interdisciplinary  approach. 

With  permission  of  the  Education  Advising  Centre  may  be  taken  more  than 
once  for  credit  on  a degree  program 

(3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 

ED-C  487  (1  Vz  or  3)  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  EDUCATION  — 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Topics  of  current  interest  or  concern  to  groups  of  students. 

With  permission  of  the  Fiducation  Advising  Centre  may  be  taken  more  than 
once  for  credit  on  a (fegree  program  (3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 

ED-C  494  (1Vz)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

Research  projects,  directed  reading,  or  additional  course  work  in  a specified 
area.  All  students  must  obtain  written  approval  from  the  Education  Advis- 
ing Centre  before  registering  in  this  course.  Permission  will  not  normally  be 
given  for  more  than  three  units  of  directed  studies  courses. 

I'hc  following  area  has  been  approved: 

494V  Physical  Education 

ED-C  495  (1'/z)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

(Description  as  for  Education-C  494) 


ED-C  499  (Vz-3)  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  (Physical  Education) 
This  is  a variable  content  course  directed  at  improving  specific  teacher  and/ 
or  administrator  competencies.  It  will  normally  be  offered  off  campus.  Not 
more  than  3 units  of  credit  for  any  499  courses  may  be  approved  as  electives 
on  an  education  degree  program.  Approval  must  be  obtained  from  the  Edu- 
cation Advising  Centre.  (Citading:  COM,  N.  or  F) 

ED-C  747  (1)  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION  IN  ELEMENTARY 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

A study  of  the  curriculum  organization  and  techniques  of  instruction  in  ele- 
mentary physical  education. 

Not  available  for  credit  on  a degree  program  for  those  who  have  completed 
Physical  Education  147,  149  or  345/446 

(1-1;  1-1) 

ED-C  764  (3-4 Vz)  CURRICULUM,  INSTRUCTION  AND  PRACTICUM  IN 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS  — PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  the  prescribed  teaching  area  or  who 
have  special  permission  of  the  Education  Advising  Centre. 

A two-week  practicum  (orientation  period)  may  be  required  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year.  (Grading:  INC:  letter  grade;  INP) 

GRADUATE  COURSES 


Students  should  consult  the  Graduate  Programs  Office  in  the  Faculty  of 
Education  concerning  the  courses  offered  in  any  particular  year;  such  offer- 
ings will  depend  upon  student  program  needs  and  the  availability  of 
instructors. 

Dr.  M.  L.  Collis,  Adviser 

ED-C  540  (1  Vz)  RESEARCH  IN  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION 
IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  GRADES  — PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

Review  of  the  literature;  critical  analysis  of  significant  researefi;  plantiing 
curriculum  research  at  the  elementary  school  level. 

ED-C  541  (1  Vz)  RESEARCH  IN  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION  IN 
THE  SECONDARY  GRADES  — PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Review  of  the  literature;  critical  analysis  of  significant  research;  planning 
curriculum  research  at  the  secondary  level. 

ED-C  558  (IVz)  DEVELOPMENT  AND  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE 
CURRICULUM  IN  A SPECIFIC  AREA  — 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Application  of  relevant  theories  and  models  to  the  design  and  development 
of  school  curricula  in  a specific  area. 

ED-C  570  (IVz)  SKILL  ACQUISITION  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
AND  SPORT 

A reviewof  learning  theories  and  principles  as  they  pertain  to  the  acquisition 
and  retention  of  motor  skills;  the  neural  mechanisms  involved  in  the  learn- 
ing and  control  of  motor  patterns;  information  processing  in  human  perfor- 
mance; detailed  study  of  research  on  memory,  attention,  retrieval  systems, 
and  movement  control. 

ED-C  571  (IVz)  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  SPORT  IN  SOCIETY 
The  following  represent  topics  which  may  be  studied  in  depth:  socialization 
into  sport;  institutionalized  aggression  in  sport;  current  social  problems  in 
Canadian  sport;  comparative  sport;  the  social  history  of  sport  in  Canada; 
sport  and  international  relations;  the  political  economy  of  sport;  a macroso- 
ciological  view  of  sport  development;  social  psychology  of  sport  (motivation, 
personality,  attitudes,  social  structure,  group  cohesion,  and  leadership). 

ED-C  572  (IVz)  PHYSIOLOGY  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND 
SPORT 

The  study  of  physiological  basis  for  sport  performance  and  fitness.  The  as- 
sessment of  physiological  status  and  the  rationale  for  the  prescription  of  ex- 
ercise programs. 

Prerequisite:  Education-C  441  or  consent  of  instructor 


I.flm/itinn  I/// 


ED-C  573  (3)  RESEARCH  PROCESSES  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
AND  SPORT  STUDIES 

Siu(U'iils.iifiiilu)(liui  (lli)ilicvai  icliosol  rescan li  mclhods  used  in  pliysieal 
ediuatioii  and  spoil  studies  (e.({.,  pli\siolo({iial,  psychological,  sociological, 
Instoiical). 

ED-C  574  (1  Vi)  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION, 
RECREATION  AND  SPORT 

.\llei  [nesenting  a ihc-oieiical  base  lor  adminislralive  and  organi/.alional 
theories,  a link  will  be  made  to  specihe  situations  in  the  fields  of  physical 
education,  recreation,  and  sport. 

ED-C  575  (1  Vs)  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ASPECTS  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCA- 
TION AND  SPORT 

A study  ol  the  interrelationships  between  psychological  and  physical  factors 
which  occur  in  the  pursuit  ol  physical  activity  and  competitive  sport,  from 
birth  to  maturity.  Topics  will  inciude  aggression  in  sport:  personality  devel- 
opment through  physical  activity;  attribution  theory  and  sport;  motivation 
in  sport;  tx-havioural  modiheation  physical  activity;  affiliation  and  sport; 
skill  and  mental  achievetnent. 

ED-C  590  (credit  to  be  determined)  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  — PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION 

May  be  otTered  iti  areas  A through  Z (excluding  1 and  O)  for  credit  toward  a 


Master's  degree.  I he  student  imist  obtain  conseiii  ol  the  c haiitnaii  ol  the 
student's  supervisory  connnittee  and  ihe  msti  nc  toi  ollei  mg  the  .nea  of  indi- 
vidual study  prim  to  registermg  m this  couise. 

ED-C  591  (1'/i!  or  3)  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  EDUCATION 

I'his  is  a variable  content  course.  .Students  will  he  [lei  milled  lo  lake  it  moie 
than  once  Tor  credit  to  a inaxinunn  ol  six  (fi)  units,  piosided  the  (oui  se  < on- 
tent  is  diff  erent  from  that  previously  taken.  A I’lo  foi  ma  loi  m iiidii  atiiig  the 
title,  content,  and  method  ol  evaluation  will  be  ini  hided  ui  eai  h sludeiil  s 
portfolio. 

ED-C  597  (0)  COMPREHENSIVE  EXAMINATION  — PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

Comprehensive  examination  which  must  be  passed  as  reijuired  lor  iiidisid- 
ual  Master  of  Education  programs  within  the  Kaailty  ol  Edmalion. 

(Grading;  COM,  ,\  or  E) 

ED-C  598  (credit  to  be  determined)  PROJECT  — PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION 

ED-C  599  (credit  to  be  determined)  THESIS  — PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGICAL  FOUNDATIONS  IN  EDUCATION 


UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 
COMMUNICATION  AND  COUNSELLING 

Dr.  R.V'.  Peavy.  .Area  Adviser 

ED-D  316  (1V2)  VERBAL  COMMUNICATION 

Study  of  interpersonal  verbal  skills  and  processes.  Skill  practice  and  ana- 
lyzed applications  trj  classroom,  counselling,  family,  social  work  and  mental 
health. 

(3-0) 


ED-D  317  (IVz)  NON-VERBAL  COMMUNICATION 

Study  of  non-verbal  interactions:  movement,  posture,  gesture,  qualities  of 
voice,  and  spacing.  .Analysis  of  implications  in  teaching,  counselling,  family 
relations,  mental  health. 

(3-0) 


ED-D  414  (3)  GROUP  PROCESSES 

Analysis  of  group  decision-making;  discovery  and  discussion  methods  in 
group  learning;  study  of  group  interaction  in  classrooms,  family  life,  coun- 
selling, and  mental  health.  First  portion  of  course  is  devoted  to  skill  develop- 
ment, second  part  to  analysis,  theory  and  research, 

(3-0;  3-0) 


ED-D  417  (3)  HELPING  RELATIONSHIPS 

Study  of  helping  relationships  in  the  classroom,  counselling,  family  life,  and 
mental  health.  T hcories  of  personal  effectiveness;  analysis  and  practice  of 
effective  relating  skills.  The  course  is  conducted  as  a participative  seminar 

(3-0;  3-0) 


and  includes  skill-building  laboratory  experience. 

ED-D  418  (V/s)  COMPUTER  ASSISTED  CAREER  COUNSELLING 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  the  theory,  processes,  and  practice  neces- 
sary for  effective  use  of  computer  assistance  in  career  counselling  in 
education. 

(2-2) 


ED-D  419  (3)  ADULT  COUNSELLING 

Theoretical  and  practical  introduction  to  adult  counselling,  especially  edu- 
cational counselling.  Topics  include:  contexts  for  adult  counselling;  the  ide- 
ology of  adult  counselling;  adult  counselling  procedures;  evaluation  of  atlult 
counselling;  supervised  practice. 

Prerequisite:  Education-D  417  or  consent  of  the  instructor 

(Not  offered)  (2-2;  2-2) 

ED-D  433  (I’/z)  PSYCHOLOGICAL  EDUCATION 

A study  of  the  concepts  and  practices  of  psychological  education;  examines 
how  the  school,  family  and  community  can  mutuallv  support  the  personal 
growth  of  individuals  through  educational  means. 

Prerequisite:  Education-D  316  or  417 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

ED-D  434  (1’/2)  HUMAN  SKILLS 

Topics  include:  family  life,  educational  principles  and  practices;  vocational 
decision-making;  education  for  personal  (ievelopment  and  life  skills 
learning. 

Prerequisite:  Education-D  316  or  417  (3-0) 

(Not  offered) 
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LEARNING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 


SPECIAL  EDUCATION 


Dr.  H.{;.  Timko,  Area  AtlvLser 


Dr.  D.C;.  Baehor,  Area  .\dviser 


ED-D  200  (IV2)  INTRODUCTION  TO  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 
The  application  of  psvt  holo>'i(  al  pi  inciples  to  elementai  N c lassroom 
practice. 

Credit  toward  a proj^iam  cannot  be  granted  for  more  tfian  one  of  Lcfnca- 
tion-D  200.  200.‘\,  200B,  or  30;L  ((irading:  fNC;  CO.M.  N or  F.) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  1 00 

(2-0;  2-0) 


ED-D  405  (formerly  EDUC  407/408)  (3)  EDUCATIONAL 

EXCEPTIONALITY 

A consideration  of  the  range  of  learning  problems  presented  by  children  for 
whom  classroom  provisions  may  prove  to  be  ineffective  or  inefficient;  e.g., 
problems  in  motivation,  attention,  readiness,  perception,  response  mobiliza- 
tion, retention,  and  learning  rate. 

Prerequisite:  Education-D  200,  200A  or  200B,  or  Psychology  100 

(3-0;  3-0) 


ED-D  303  (1 V2)  INTRODUCTION  TO  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  CLASSROOM 
LEARNING 

,A.n  introduction  to  the  psychology  of  learning  in  the  secondary  scfiool. 
Credit  toward  a piogram  cannot  be  granted  for  more  than  one  of  Educa- 
tion-D  200.  200A,  200B  or  303. 

(3-0) 


ED-D  305  (3)  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  CHILDHOOD 

Mental,  social,  emotional  and  physical  cfiaracieristics  of  pre-school  and  ele- 
mentary school  pupils,  their  interests  aticl  problems;  emphasis  upon  class- 
room implications. 

(3-0;  3-0) 


ED-D  306  (1'/2)  ADVANCED  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY;  CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT  DURING  THE  PRE-SCHOOL  YEARS 

An  advanced  course  with  special  enqjhasison  early  education;  consideration 
of  language,  motor  skills,  and  cognitive  development,  f rotn  ftirth  to  six  years. 
Observation  techniques,  the  interview,  and  othei  approaches  to  child  study 
will  be  stressed. 


Prerequisite:  Education-1)  30.5  or  equivaletil 


(3-0) 


ED-D  406  (3)  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ADOLESCENCE 
The  physiological,  psychological,  social,  and  educational  aspects  of 
adolescence. 

(3-0;  3-0) 

MEASUREMENT,  EVALUATION  AND  COMPUTER 
APPLICATIONS  IN  EDUCATION 


Dr.  G.  P.  Mason.  ,'\rea  .Adviser 


ED-D  337  (1'/2)  EVALUATION  OF  STUDENT  ACHIEVEMENT 

1 he  ccjtistruction  of  classicKtm  measttres;  includitig  lalitig  st  ales,  self-re- 
ports,  check  lists,  |)erlorm;iticc  tests,  essay  atid  objec  tive  tests,  organization 
and  use  of  measurement  data. 


Pre-  or  corequisite;  Professional  year 


(3-0) 


ED-D  338  (1'/2)  MICROCOMPUTERS  IN  THE  CLASSROOM 

An  introduction  to  tlie  com  epts  and  skills  requit  ed  Ity  leat  hers  foi  elTective 
classroom  microcomputer  use;  modes  of  coin|>uler-aitlecl  leaming;  strate- 
gies for  developing  computer  literacy. 

Prerequisite;  Professional  yeai  t>i  consent  of  the  instructor  (2-2) 


ED-D  402  {^V^)  ASSESSMENT  FOR  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

A study  of  backgiound  lac  tors  impoilani  iti  selecting  and  acimitiistering 
.standardized  tests  lor  tfie  purpose  of  planning  eclntalional  .iltei natives  for 
individual  students,  (ionsideiations  will  include  test  reliabilitv,  validity  and 
norming,  conditions  of  administration,  and  limits  on  inlet  pielalion. 
Prerequisite:  Educ alion-l)  337  or  con.settl  of  ittslritclot 
(Ncjt  offered)  (3-0) 


ED-D  438  (1V2)  MICROCOMPUTERS  AND  THE  CURRICULUM 
Evaluation  of  educalioital  software  with  an  emphasis  ott  ittlegt  tting  micro- 
contputer  use  wiift  cut  ric  ula;  creaiiott  of  program  tttaierials;  consicleration 
cjf  the  eflccts  of  ntic  rocomputers  on  ilteir  users. 

Prerequisite:  Educ  alion-l)  33H  or  cemsent  of  iiisltitctoi 


(2-2) 


ED-D  409A  (1 V2)  EDUCATION  OF  THE  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILD  — THE 
GIFTED 

Identification  procedures;  early  school  admission  and  acceleration;  setting 
goals  for  instruction;  effective  teaching  methods;  currently  operating 
programs. 

Prerequisites:  Education-D  405  (or  407);  Professional  year 

(3-0) 

ED-D  409D  (1 V2)  EDUCATION  OF  THE  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILD  — THE 
DISADVANTAGED 

The  effect  of  cultural  disadvantages  on  school  pterformance;  special  curricu- 
la for  the  disadvantaged;  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  program. 
Prerequisites:  Education-D  405  (or  407);  Professional  year 

(3-0) 

ED-D  410  (formerly  409C)  (1’/2  or  3)  EDUCATION  OF  THE  MENTALLY 

RETARDED 

Supervised  practice  and/or  theoretical  considerations  in  teaching  the  men- 
tally retarded.  The  course  is  ofl'ered  in  two  sections,  as  described  below,  and 
only  one  of  these  is  scheduled  in  any  given  session.  Consult  the  Department 
for  further  information. 

Pre-  or  corequisitics:  Education-D  405  or  Psychology  450;  Professional  year 
NO  TE:  T he  Professional  Year  prerequisite  is  waived  for  students  in  the 
School  of  Child  Care. 

ED-D  410A  (l‘/2)  A consideration  of  objectives,  methods  and  materials  in 
educating  the  mentally  retarded,  and  of  research  evidence  on  instructional 
program  effectiveness. 

Not  available  for  credit  on  a degree  program  for  students  who  have  complet- 
ed Education-D  41  OB.  (3-0) 

ED-D  410B  (3)  A consideration  of  objectives,  methods  and  materials  in  edu- 
cating the  moderately  and  severely  retarded,  and  practice  in  applying  the 
instructional  strategies  recommended  by  research  evidence.  Students  en- 
rolling in  tfiis  course  must  reserve  a morning  or  an  afternoon  each  week  in 
their  timetable  for  the  required  practicum  component. 

Not  av  ailable  for  credit  on  a degree  program  for  students  who  have  complet- 
ed Education-D  410A. 

(2-2;  2-2) 

ED-D  41 1 (formerly  409E)  (1  ’/2  or  3)  PROBLEMS  OF  ATTENTION  AND 

BEHAVIOUR 

Supervised  practice  and/or  theoretical  considerations  in  working  with  chil- 
dren w4io  present  mild-to-severe  problems  in  behaviour.  The  course  is  of- 
fered in  two  sections,  as  described  below,  and  only  one  of  these  is  scheduled 
in  any  given  session.  Consult  the  Department  for  further  information. 

Pre-  or  corequisites:  Education-D  405  or  Psychology  430;  Professional  year 

NOTE:  The  Professional  Year  prerequisite  is  waived  for  students  in  the 
.School  of  Child  Care. 

ED-D  4 1 1 ,A  ( I Vi)  A consideration  of  objectives  and  methods  in  working  with 
children  who  present  mild-to-severe  problems  in  behaviour.  Strategies  for 
working  with  individuals  and  groups  are  presented  and  evaluated. 

Not  av  ailable  for  credit  on  a degree  program  for  students  who  have  complet- 
ed Education-D  4 1 1 B. 

(3-0) 

ED-D  41  IB  (3)  A consideration  of  objectives  and  methods  in  working  with 
chiltlren  who  present  mild-to-severe  problems  in  behaviour.  Strategies  for 
working  with  individuals  and  groups  are  presented,  evaluated  and  prac- 
tised. Students  enrolling  in  this  course  must  reserve  two  one  and  a half  hour 
periods  in  their  timetables  in  either  mornings  or  afternoons  for  the  required 
practicum  component. 

Not  available  for  credit  on  a degree  program  for  students  who  have  complet- 


l.duiaUon  17  J 


vd  hdiK  .ilioii  1)  H I A. 

(2-2:  2-2) 

ED-D  415  (3)  DIAGNOSIS  AND  REMEDIATION  OF  LEARNING 
DIFFICULTIES 

\ ii>iisKli-riiiU)ii  ot  asscssmiMil  siniu-gics  .iiul  iiisii  uttlonal  iiifllu«ls  and  ma- 
U‘i  lals  app) opruu*  tor  ilic  idniufu alion  and  |■(•nR‘dialion  ol  leai’iiing 
rldlli  uliic'. 

Snidi  iiis  In  this  loiiisc  ninst  icscrvf  dncf  onc-hoin  periods  in  ihcir  tirnela- 
blcs  toi  the  if(|uii('d  [iraclii  nni.  l)nrin)>  lliis  paruic  inn  (oinponenl,  the  con- 
rcnlraiion  is  on  langna)>f  <nis  and  niallieinaiiis. 

ED-D  496  {^V^)  PRACTICUM  IN  SPECIFIED  AREAS  OF  TEACHING 
Supervised  prai  liee  in  leaihing  diildren  who  learn  inellidendy  or  ineflec- 
liveK  in  regular  dassrooni  sellings,  posl-session  pradieuin  in  May  nornial- 
h will  he  re(|uiied. 

.A  siiuleni  inav  lake  all  ol  die  following  areas:  however,  ihe  inaximuni  nuin- 
her  ol  unils  arrepied  lor  eiedll  on  a siudenl  s degree  program  will  he  al  ihc 
diserelion  of  die  Kdui  alion  Advising  Cenire. 
t‘)6A  leadnng  die  gilleil  diild. 

i’re-  or  core<|uisiie:  Kduealion-1)  1()(IA;  I’rolessional  year 
ItlliC  leadiing  die  nientallv  relarded. 

I’re- or  eoreiiuisiie:  Kdiualion-1)  tlOA;  I’rofessional  year 
Idlil)  leadnng  die  eullurallv  disadvantaged  learner. 

I’rereijuisite:  b.duiallon-1)  lOhU;  I’lolcssioiial  year 
Idbt  reac  hing  die  c hild  with  attention  or  Irehaviour  problems. 

Pie-  or  fori*c]uisite:  Kclucation-D  41  l.A;  Professional  year 
PMiF  reac  hing  the  c hild  w ith  learning  disabilities. 

Pre-  or  torecjuisite:  Education-U  115;  Professional  year 

Students  antic ipaiing  enrohneni  in  tducalion-1)  49ti  should  make  early  en- 
ciuii  y to  die  Educ  ation  Adv  ising  Cientre  to  deterniine  availability  of  supervi- 
sory personnel  and  sdiool  placement.  Approval  of  the  Education  Advising 
Cienire  is  required  pi  ior  to  enrolment.  In  general,  course  activities  require  a 
time  commitment  of  one  half  day  per  week  throughout  the  second  term. 

({’.fading:  INC;  COM,  N,  or  F) 

ED-D  713  (1  Vz)  LEARNING  DIFFICULTIES  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 
CLASSROOM 

An  inirocluction  to  the  nature,  scope  and  recognition  of  learning  difficulties 
commonly  encountered  in  die  elementary  grades  and  a consideration  of 
their  treatment.  Specific  attention  v.’ill  be  given  to  difficulties  in  number  and 
reading  skills.  .Not  available  for  degree  credit  for  students  who  already  have 
completed  Ediicaiion-D  4 15.  (,S-0) 

SPECIAL  STUDIES 

Contact  indiv  idual  Professors  or  Department  Chairman  for  information. 

ED-D  480  (1  Vz  or  3)  CONTEMPORARY  ISSUES  IN  EDUCATION  — 
PSYCHOLOGICAL  FOUNDATIONS 

Current  topics  and  developments  in  education,  with  particular  consider- 
atioti  of  their  relevance  to  the  schools  of  British  (Columbia.  This  will  be 
taught  from  an  interdisciplinarv  approach. 

With  permission  of  the  Education  .Advising  C.ent re  may  be  taken  more  than 
once  for  credit  on  a degree  program 

i'i-O)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 

ED-D  487  (1  '/z  or  3)  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  EDUCATION  — 
PSYCHOLOGICAL  FOUNDATIONS 

lopics  of  current  interest  or  concern  to  groups  of  students. 

With  permission  of  the  Education  Advising  Centre  mav  be  taken  more  than 
once  lor  credit  on  a degree  program  (3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 

ED-D  494  (I'/z)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

Research  projet  ts,  tlirecied  reading,  or  additional  course  work  in  a specihed 
area.  All  students  must  obtain  written  approval  Iroiii  the  Education  Advis- 
ing Outre  Ix-fore  registering  in  this  course.  Pet  mission  will  not  normally  be 
given  for  more  than  three  units  of  directed  studies  courses. 

1 he  following  aieas  have  been  approved: 
t04B  Helping  Professions 
494 H Etfucational  Psychology 


494.S  ,S|M-(  ial  Edutation 
t94W  Kemeilial 

ED-D  495  (I’/z)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

(Description  as  for  Ediuation-I)  494) 

ED-D  499  (’/z-3)  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
(Psychological  Foundations) 

I his  is  a variable  cotitctit  course  directed  at  improving  spet  ific  teat  her  and/ 
or  atlministrator  competeitcies.  It  will  titirtnally  be  tillered  oil  campus.  Not 
more  than  3 units  tif  cretfit  ftir  any  499  courses  may  be  approved  as  electives 
tin  an  education  degree  prtigram,  Apprtival  must  be  obtained  from  the  Edu- 
catitin  Advising  (ientre.  (Grading:  C(4M,  N,  or  F) 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Dr.  C.  B.  Harvey,  Graduate  .Atlviser 

.Students  should  cotisult  the  (ioortlinattir  of  (haduate  Studies  in  the  Faculty 
of  Education  concerning  the  ctitirses  till eretl  in  any  particular  year;  such  of- 
ferings will  tiepend  upon  stutletit  prtigram  needs  and  the  availability  of 
instructors. 

ED-D  500  (IVz)  LEARNING  PRINCIPLES 

A survey  of  the  literature  tin  commtinly  stated  principles  tif  instrumental 
and  classical  conditioning,  generalizatioti,  transfer,  and  retention. 

ED-D  501  (I’/z)  THEORY  OF  MEASUREMENT 

An  elaboration  of  the  principles  and  theories  of  educational  and  psychologi- 
cal measurement  with  particular  emphasis  on  interpretation  of  test  reviews, 
applications  to  test  development,  and  the  design  of  research  studies. 

ED-D  502  (IVz)  SEMINAR  IN  EDUCATIONAL  EVALUATION 
■Advanced  topics  in  educational  evaluation  including:  curriculum  evalua- 
tion, teacher  evaluation,  grading  and  reporting. 

ED-D  503  (IVz)  CURRICULUM  EVALUATION 

•An  examination  of  the  issues,  practices,  and  models  of  curriculum  evalua- 
tion at  the  institutional  and  classroom  levels. 

ED-D  504  (IVz)  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  CONCEPTUAL  LEARNING 
An  analysis  of  the  problems,  methods,  theoretical  formulations,  and  experi- 
mental evidence  in  contemporary  concept  learning  research. 

ED-D  505  (IVz)  BASIC  CONCEPTS  IN  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT 
A survey  of  a number  of  well-known  schools  and  theorists  in  human  devel- 
opment. Topics  relating  to  cognitive,  personality,  and  moral  development 
are  stressed.  Student  needs  and  interests  are  important  in  determining 
course  content. 

ED-D  506  (IVz)  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT 
Recent  theory  and  research  in  a number  of  specihe  areas  of  human  develop- 
ment. This  course  constitutes  a closer  and  more  detailed  study  of  certain  of 
the  broader  areas  dealt  with  in  Fducation-D  505, 

ED-D  507  (IVz)  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  INDIVIDUAL  DIFFERENCES 
A focus  on  intellectual,  emotional,  physical  and  cultural  differences  between 
individuals.  Emphasis  is  given  on  how  individuals  differ,  causation  theories, 
and  implications  for  education. 

ED-D  508  (1  Vz)  THEORIES  OF  LEARNING 

A survey  of  psychological  interpretations  of  learning,  comparing  modern 
Behaviourist  and  Cognitive  approaches;  historical  perspective  also  given. 

ED-D  509  (IVz)  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  CLASSROOM  LEARNING 
.An  in-depth  analysis  of  selected  issues  in  classroom  learning.  The  effects  of 
student  and  teacher  characteristics,  pedagogical  methodologies,  and  evalua- 
tional  strategies  on  student  learning  are  the  major  interest  areas. 

ED-D  510  (IVz)  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  GROUP  DIFFERENCES 

Analysis  of  group  differences  in  human  abilities  including  historical  back- 
ground, classification  and  measurement  methodology,  correlates  and  edu- 
cational implications. 
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ED-D  512  (1 V2)  MEASUREMENT  IN  THE  AFFECTIVE  DOMAIN 
Problems  in  selecting  objectives  in  the  affective  domain;  constructing  instru- 
ments to  assess  interests,  attitudes,  appreciations  and  values. 

ED-D  513  (1 V2)  USE  OF  STANDARDIZED  TESTS  IN  EDUCATION 

Advanced  study  of  the  theory,  purposes,  uses,  administration,  scoring  and 
interpretation  of  group  tests  commonly  used  in  schools.  Includes  tests  of  ap- 
titudes, achievement,  interests,  and  personality. 

Prerequisite:  Education-D  337  or  equivalent 

ED-D  515  (IV2)  ADVANCED  DIAGNOSIS  OF  LEARNING  DISABILITIES 

An  individualized  course  for  graduate  students  specializing  in  diagnosis.  Su- 
pervised observation  and  analysis  of  the  intellectual,  emotional,  and  educa- 
tional problems  of  children  with  learning  difficulties. 

Prerequisite:  Education-D  402,  415,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ED-D  516  (IV2)  ADVANCED  REMEDIATION  OF  LEARNING 
DISABILITIES 

An  individualized  course  for  graduate  students  specializing  in  the  remedi- 
ation of  learning  problems  associated  with  physical,  language,  intellectual, 
emotional,  and  pterceptual  dysfunction.  Observation,  practice,  and  seminar 
discussion  will  be  involved. 

Prerequisite:  Education-D  515  or  consent  of  instructor 

ED-D  517  (1’/2)  PRACTICA  IN  COUNSELLING 

May  be  taken  in  areas  listed  below  to  a maximum  of  6 units  (1  ‘A  units  each). 
Prior  to  registration,  a student  is  required  to  obtain  consent  from  the  instruc- 
tor of  the  specific  practicum  and  from  the  chairman  of  his  or  her  supervisory 
committee. 

517A  Pre-practicum  in  Counselling 
517B  Initial  Practicum  in  Counselling 
5 1 7C  Practicum  in  Child  Counselling 
517D  Practicum  in  Adolescent  Counselling 
517E  Practicum  in  Adult  Counselling 
517F  Practicum  in  Creative  Arts  Therapy 
517G  Practicum  in  Community  Agency  Counselling 
517H  Practicum  in  Family  Counselling 
517J  Pre-practicum  in  Vocational  Counselling 
Corequisite:  Education-D  519H 
517K  Practicum  in  Consultation 

Pre-  or  corequisite:  Education  519K 

ED-D  518  (1’/2)  SEMINAR  IN  COUNSELLING  PSYCHOLOGY 
Origin,  development  and  data  bases  for  counselling.  Core  elements  in  coun- 
selling. The  life  cycle,  developmental  needs  and  counselling.  Contemporary 
counselling  approaches. 

ED-D  519  (1’/2)  ADVANCED  SEMINARS  IN  COUNSELLING 
PSYCHOLOGY 

May  be  taken  in  areas  listed  below  to  a maximum  of  6 units  ( 1 ‘/a  units  each). 
Prior  to  registration,  a student  is  required  to  obtain  consent  of  the  seminar 
instructor  and  from  the  chairman  of  his  or  her  supervisory  committee. 

519A  School  Counselling 

519B  Research  in  Counselling 

519C  Professional  Issues  in  Counselling 

519D  Creative  Arts  Therapy 

519E  Behavioral  Counselling 

519F  Existential  Counselling 

519G  Relationship  Counselling 

519H  Vocational  and  Career  Counselling 

519J  Peer  Counselling  in  Education 

519K  Consultation  in  Education  and  Counselling 

519L  Group  Counselling 

ED-D  520  (1’/2  or  3)  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  APPRENTICESHIP 
This  course  is  intended  to  provide  experience  for  students  in  conducting 
research,  prior  to  designing  and  implementing  their  own  thesis  studies.  Ex- 
amples might  include  collaboration  with  other  students  in  a Joint  research 
effort;  replicating  earlier  studies;  or  carrying  out  research  principally  con- 
ceptualized by,  and  supervised  by,  an  individual  professor. 

ED-D  560  (1 V2)  STATISTICAL  METHODS  IN  EDUCATION 

Probability  theory;  sampling  theory;  estimation;  tests  of  hypotheses;  the  dis- 


tribution; analysis  of  variance;  analysis  of  covariance;  nonparametric  statis- 
tics: introduction  to  computer  applications. 

(Offered  conjointly  with  Education-D  561) 

ED-D  561  (1V2)  METHODS  IN  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 

The  role  of  research  in  education;  selecting  the  problem;  reviewing  the  lit- 
erature; research  hypotheses;  problems  in  measurement;  sources  of  invalid- 
ity; models  and  designs  in  research;  writing  research  proposals, 
communicating  the  results  of  research. 

(Offered  conjointly  with  Education-D  560) 

ED-D  562  (1’/2)  ADVANCED  STATISTICAL  METHODS  IN  EDUCATION 

Applied  multiple  linear  regression;  factor  analysis;  discriminant  function 
analysis;  canonical  correlation;  multivariate  analysis  of  variance;  advanced 
computer  data  processing. 

Prerequisite:  Education-D  560  or  equivalent 

ED-D  565  (1 V2)  TASK  ANALYSIS  AND  PRECISION  TEACHING 

Task  analysis  models  and  applications.  Systematic  description  and  assess- 
ment of  terminal  and  enroute  behavioural  objectives.  Writing  individual  in- 
structional plans. 

ED-D  566  (I’/z)  SEMINAR  IN  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

A consideration  of  historical  perspectives  and  present  trends  in  sptecial  edu- 
cation services.  Funding  policies;  mainstreaming  and  zero  rejection;  train- 
ing and  utilization  of  aides  and  volunteers;  parent  participation  in  education 
planning.  Preparation  and  defence  of  a major  position  paper  on  some  im- 
portant issue  affecting  special  education  will  be  required. 

ED-D  590  (credit  to  be  determined)  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  — PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 

May  be  offered  in  areas  A through  Z (excluding  I and  O)  for  credit  toward  a 
Master’s  degree.  The  student  must  obtain  consent  of  the  chairman  of  the 
student’s  supervisory  committee  and  the  instructor  offering  the  area  of  indi- 
vidual study  prior  to  registering  in  this  course. 

ED-D  591  (1 V2  or  3)  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  EDUCATION 
This  is  a variable  content  course.  Students  will  be  permitted  to  lake  it  more 
than  once  for  credit  to  a maximum  of  six  (6)  units,  provided  the  course  con- 
tent is  different  from  that  previously  taken.  A Pro  Forma  form  indicating  the 
title,  content,  and  method  of  evaluation  will  be  included  in  each  student’s 
portfolio. 

ED-D  597  (0)  COMPREHENSIVE  EXAMINATION  — PSYCHOLOGICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 

Comprehensive  examination  which  must  be  passed  as  required  for  individ- 
ual Master  of  Education  programs  within  the  Faculty  of  Education. 

(Grading:  COM,  N or  F) 

ED-D  598  (credit  to  be  determined)  PROJECT  — PSYCHOLOGICAL 

FOUNDATIONS 

ED-D  599  (credit  to  be  determined)  THESIS  — PSYCHOLOGICAL 

FOUNDATIONS 

ED-D  617  (credit  to  be  determined)  INTERNSHIP  IN  COUNSELLING 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Fieldwork  and  advanced  practical  experience  under  supervision  for  doctor- 
al candidates  specializing  in  counselling  psychology. 

ED-D  618  (credit  to  be  determined)  DOCTORAL  SEMINARS  IN 

COUNSELLING  PSYCHOLOGY 

The  doctoral  seminars  are  organized  around  professional  studies  in  coun- 
selling, counselling  theory  and  techniques;  group  procedures  and  pro- 
cesses; areas  of  critical  life  choice;  professional  identification;  ethics;  and 
research  in  counselling.  The  seminars  may  be  taken  in  Areas  A through  H by 
dtKtoral  candidates  upon  consultation  with  the  student’s  supervisory  com- 
mittee. The  specific  content  of  each  area  will  be  designated  prior  to 
registration.  ^ 
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ED-D  690  (credit  to  be  determined)  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 

May  lx-  oHnx-ii  in  Ai  i-as  A ihiough  I (cxdiuting  1 and  ( ))  lor  1 1 edit  toward  a 

doctoral  degree.  Lite  studetit  must  obtain  consent  ol  the  diairnian  ol  his  or 


hei  supervisory  cotnmittee  and  the  iiistrut  lot  otieinig  I lie  aiea  ol  individual 
study  prior  to  legistering  in  Kducatioti-I)  ii'.IO. 

ED-D  699  (credit  to  be  determined)  Ph  D.  DISSERTATION 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  AND  NATURAL  SCIENCES 

science  curricula. 

(2-2;  2-2) 

ED-E  373  (formerly  part  of  ED-E  370)  (1  Vz)  ENVIRONMENTAL  AND 
OUTDOOR  EDUCATION:  AN  INTRODUCTION 


UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 
MATHEMATICS  EDUCATION 

Ur.  W.  Liedtke,  Elementary  Adviser,  Primary 
Dr.  J.  Vance,  Elementary  Adviser,  Intermediate 
Dr.  E.  B.  Horne,  Secondary  Adviser 

ED-E  443  (1  Vz)  MATHEMATICS  CURRICULUM  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 

Goals  of  mathematics  learning;  evaluatioti  and  use  of  textbooks,  supplemen- 
tary and  enrichment  materials,  games,  concrete  aids;  individualized  small 
group,  and  large  group  Instructional  settings;  evaluation  of  learning;  cur- 
rent issues  and  trends. 

Prerequisite:  Education-E  744  or  Mathematics  203  or  equivaletit;  Profes- 
sional year  (3-0) 

ED-E  444  (1  Vz)  MATHEMATICS  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 

Teaching  strategies;  learning  activities;  classroom  organization;  instruction 
materials,  their  function  and  use;  laboratory  methods. 

Prerequisite:  Education-E  744  or  Mathematics  203  or  equivalent;  Profes- 
sional year.  (3-0) 

ED-E  484  (1'/z)  DIAGNOSIS  AND  REMEDIATION  IN  MATHEMATICS 
Possible  causes  of  difficulty;  teacher-made  diagnostic  tasks  and  tests;  pub- 
lished tests;  analysis  of  common  errors;  lesson  plans  and  strategies;  mini  case 
studies. 

Prerequisite:  Professional  year  (3-0) 

ED-E  743  (2)  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION  IN  MATHEMATICS  IN 
THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

An  examination  of  the  mathematics  curriculum  atid  instructional  proce- 
dures for  teaching  mathematics:  scope  and  sequence,  objectives,  classroom 
settings,  teaching  strategies,  manipulative  aids,  learning  activities,  and  eval- 
uation procedures. 

(1-2;  1-2) 

ED-E  744  (1  Vz)  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION  IN  ELEMENTARY 
MATHEMATICS 

A study  of  the  curriculum  organization  and  techniques  of  instruction  in  ele- 
mentary mathematics 

(1-1;  1-1) 

ED-E  761  (3-4Vz)  CURRICULUM,  INSTRUCTION  AND  PRACTICUM  IN 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS  — 
MATHEMATICS 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  the  prescribed  teaching  area  or  who 
have  special  permission  of  the  Education  Advising  Centre. 

A two-week  practicum  (orientation  period)  may  be  required  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year.  (Grading:  INC;  letter  grade;  INP) 

SCIENCE  EDUCATION 

Dr.  j.  F.  Hall,  Elementary  Adviser 
Professor  j.  Sheppy,  Secondary  Adviser 

ED-E  145  (3)  GENERAL  SCIENCE 

Topics  from  astronomy,  biology,  chemistry,  geology  and  physics  selected  to 
provide  a broad  background  for  the  teaching  of  elementary  school  sciences. 
Laboratory  exercises  will  emphasize  the  process  of  scientific  inquiry. 

(2-2;  2-2) 

ED-E  345  (3)  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  GENERAL  SCIENCE 

In-depth  studies  of  scientific  concepts  basic  to  the  new  elementary  school 


The  study  of  trends  and  techniques  for  the  developtnent  of  appropriate  atti- 
tudes toward  the  outdoor  environment  and  the  tlevclopment  of  skills  to 
solve  problems  of  human  impact  upon  other  living  things. 

(2-2) 

ED-E  374  (formerly  part  of  ED-E  370)  (IVz)  ENVIRONMENTAL  AND 
OUTDOOR  EDUCATION  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
T he  development  of  an  outdtwr  curriculum  in  the  elementary  school  pro- 
gram; a study  of  methods  and  materials. 

(2-2) 

ED-E  385  (formerly  EDUC  385,  ED-C  285)  (1  Vz)  HUMAN  LIFE  SCIENCE 
Background  in  human  health  specifically  related  to  the  elementary  Health 
Education  curriculum.  Seminars  will  Ije  oriented  toward  classroom 
methodology. 

(2-2) 

ED-E  445  (3)  SCIENCE  EDUCATION 

The  nature  of  scientific  inquiry,  studies  of  the  research  in  science  teaching, 
comparative  curricula,  contemporary  thinking  in  science  education,  and 
preparation  and  use  of  experimental  materials. 

Prerequisite:  Professional  year  (3-0;  3-0) 

ED-E  745  (1)  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION  IN  ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE 

A study  of  the  curriculum  organization  and  techniques  of  instruction  in  ele- 
mentary science. 

(1-2) 

ED-E  769  (3-4 Vz)  CURRICULUM,  INSTRUCTION  AND  PRACTICUM  IN 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS  — SCIENCE 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  the  prescribed  teaching  area  or  who 
have  special  permission  of  the  Education  Advising  Centre. 

A two-week  practicum  (orientation  period)  may  be  required  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year.  Students  with  teaching  areas  in  biology,  chemistry, 
physics,  or  general  science  will  enrol  for  this  course. 

(Grading:  INC;  letter  grade;  INP) 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  EDUCATION 

Dr.  E.  E.  Owen,  Elementary  Adviser 

Dr.  P.  T homas,  Secondary  Geography  Adviser 

Dr.  C.  Goulson,  Secondary  History  Adviser 

ED-E  346  (3)  SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
The  structural  character  and  implication  for  teaching  of  the  social  studies 
discipline;  principles  and  practices  of  direct  and  indirect  teaching;  sample 
and  patch  studies  as  advanced  organizers  of  resource  materials;  utiit  plan- 
ning and  preparation  and  the  evaluation  of  procedures. 

Enrolment  in  this  course  is  limited. 

Prerequisite:  Professional  year 

(3-0;  3-0) 

ED-E  746  (1)  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION  IN  ELEMENTARY 
SOCIAL  STUDIES 

A study  of  the  curriculum  organization  and  techniques  of  instruction  in  ele- 
mentary social  studies. 

(1-2) 
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ED-E  755  (3-4’/2)  CURRICULUM,  INSTRUCTION  AND  PRACTICUM  IN 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS  — GEOGRAPHY 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  the  prescribed  teaching  area  or  who 
have  special  permission  of  the  Education  Advising  Centre. 

A two-week  practicum  (orientation  period)  may  be  required  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  yedr.  (Grading:  INC;  letter  grade;  INP) 

ED-E  758  (3-4V2)  CURRICULUM,  INSTRUCTION  AND  PRACTICUM  IN 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS  — HISTORY 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  the  prescribed  teaching  area  or  who 
have  special  permission  of  the  Education  Advising  Centre. 

A two-week  practicum  (orientation  period)  may  be  required  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year.  (Grading:  INC;  letter  grade;  INP) 

ED-E  768  (3-4 V2)  CURRICULUM,  INSTRUCTION  AND  PRACTICUM  IN 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS  — COMMERCE 

Offered  by  special  permission  only 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  the  prescribed  teaching  area  or  who 
have  special  permission  of  the  Education  Advising  Centre. 

A two-week  practicum  (orientation  period)  may  be  required  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year.  (Grading:  INC;  letter  grade;  INP) 

ED-E  770  (3-4V2)  CURRICULUM,  INSTRUCTION  AND  PRACTICUM  IN 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS  — HOME  ECONOMICS 
Offered  by  special  permission  only 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  the  prescribed  teaching  area  or  who 
have  special  permission  of  the  Education  Advising  Centre. 

A two-week  practicum  (orientation  period)  may  be  required  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year.  (Grading:  INC;  letter  grade;  INP) 

SPECIAL  STUDIES 

ED-E  447  (1 V2)  MATHEMATICS,  SCIENCE  AND  SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN 
EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION 

A survey  of  Mathematics,  Science  and  Social  Studies  content,  materials, 
methods  suitable  for  children  from  ages  three  to  six. 

Prerequisite:  Education-B  440  or  consent  of  instructor;  Professional  year 

(3-0) 

ED-E  480  (1V2  or  3)  CONTEMPORARY  ISSUES  IN  EDUCATION  — 
SOCIAL  AND  NATURAL  SCIENCES 

Current  topics  and  developments  in  education,  with  particular  consider- 
ation of  their  relevance  to  the  schools  of  British  Columbia.  This  will  be 
taught  from  an  interdisciplinary  approach. 

With  permission  of  the  Education  Advising  Centre  may  be  taken  more  than 
once  for  credit  on  a degree  program 

(3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 

ED-E  487  (1  'A  or  3)  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  EDUCATION  — 

SOCIAL  AND  NATURAL  SCIENCES 

Topics  of  current  interest  or  concern  to  groups  of  students. 

With  jjermission  of  the  Education  Advising  Centre  may  be  taken  more  than 
once  for  credit  on  a degree  program  (3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 

ED-E  494  (1V2)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

Research  projects,  directed  reading,  or  additional  course  work  in  a specified 
area.  All  students  must  obtain  written  approval  from  the  Education  Advis- 
ing Centre  before  registering  in  this  course.  Permission  will  not  normally  be 
given  for  more  than  three  units  of  directed  studies  courses. 

The  following  areas  have  been  approved: 

494  M Teaching  of  Geography 
494N  Teaching  of  History 
494P  Social  Studies 
494R  Mathematics  Education 
494U  Outdoor  Education 
494X  Science  Education 

ED-E  495  (1’/2)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 
(Description  as  for  Education-E  494) 


ED-E  499  (’/2-3)  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  (Social  and 
Natural  Sciences) 

This  is  a variable  content  course  directed  at  improving  specific  teacher  and/ 
or  administrator  competencies.  It  will  normally  be  offered  off  campus.  Not 
more  than  3 units  of  credit  for  any  499  courses  may  be  approved  as  electives 
on  an  education  degree  program.  Approval  must  be  obtained  from  the  Edu- 
cation Advising  Centre.  (Grading:  COM,  N,  or  E) 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Students  should  consult  the  Graduate  Programs  Office  in  the  Faculty  of 
Education  concerning  the  courses  offered  in  any  particular  year;  such  offer- 
ings will  depend  upon  student  program  needs  and  the  availability  of 
instructors. 

Dr.  L.  D.  Yore,  Graduate  Adviser 

ED-E  540  (1 V2)  RESEARCH  IN  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION  IN 
THE  ELEMENTARY  GRADES 

Review  of  the  literature;  critical  analysis  of  significant  research;  planning 
curriculum  research  at  the  elementary  school  level.  Students  may  enrol  in 
more  than  one  of  the  areas  listed  below  at  I'A  units  each. 

540C  Social  Studies 
540D  Mathematics 
540E  Science 

ED-E  541  (1’/2)  RESEARCH  IN  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION  IN 
THE  SECONDARY  GRADES 

Review  of  the  literature;  critical  analysis  of  significant  research;  planning 
curriculum  research  at  the  secondary  level.  Students  may  enrol  in  more  than 
one  of  the  areas  listed  below  at  I'A  units  each. 

54 IB  Geography 
54 1C  History 
54 ID  Mathematics 
54 IE  Science 

ED-E  558  (1 V2)  DEVELOPMENT  AND  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE 
CURRICULUM  IN  A SPECIFIC  AREA 

Application  of  relevant  theories  and  models  to  the  design  and  development 
of  school  curricula  in  a specified  area.  Students  may  enrol  in  more  than  one 
of  the  areas  listed  below  at  1 'A  units  each. 

558C  Social  Studies 
558D  Mathematics 
558E  Science 
558H  Geography 
558J  History 

ED-E  584  (1  'A)  DIAGNOSIS  AND  REMEDIATION  OF  LEARNING  DIFFI- 
CULTIES IN  MATHEMATICS 

A compendium  of  theoretical  and  practical  models;  research  perspectives; 
individual  and  group  diagnostic  skills;  remediation  suggestions. 
Prerequisite;  Education-E  484  or  consent  of  instructor 

ED-E  590  (credit  to  be  determined)  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  — SOCIAL 

AND  NATURAL  SCIENCES 

May  be  offered  in  areas  A through  Z (excluding  1 and  O)  for  credit  toward  a 
Master’s  degree.  The  student  must  obtain  consent  of  the  chairman  of  the 
student’s  supervisory  committee  and  the  instructor  offering  the  area  of  indi- 
vidual study  prior  to  registering  in  this  course. 

ED-E  591  (1 V2  or  3)  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  EDUCATION 
This  is  a variable  content  course.  Students  will  be  permitted  to  take  it  more 
than  once  for  credit  to  a maximum  of  six  (6)  units,  provided  the  course  con- 
tent is  different  from  that  previously  taken.  A Pro  Forma  form  indicating  the 
title,  content,  and  method  of  evaluation  will  be  included  in  each  student’s 
portfolio. 

ED-E  597  (0)  COMPREHENSIVE  EXAMINATION  — SOCIAL  AND 
NATURAL  SCIENCES 

Comprehensive  examination  w hich  must  be  passed  as  required  for  individ- 
ual Master  of  Education  programs  within  the  Faculty  of  Education. 

(Grading:  COM,  N or  F) 
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ED-E  598  (credit  to  be  determined)  PROJECT  — SOCIAL  AND  ED-E  599  (credit  to  be  determined)  THESIS  — SOCIAL  AND  NATURAL 

NATURAL  SCIENCES  SCIENCES 

DIVISION  OF  PROFESSIONAL  STUDIES 


AlhouiSfS  w hit  h liavt-  a piac  tic  um  coinpcmtiil  arc-  gc)vi-i  iiccl  by  the  "Reg- 
ulalioiis  tloncet  niiig  I’latlica",  page  11  anti  I Idol  this  < aleiiclai.  No  course 
cotitainiiig  school  experience  practica  may  he  thallengecl.  Students  are  di- 
rccletl  to  tlie  section,  "St  hool  Kxperient  e.  Student  teat  hitig  and  Seminars 
on  page  l lOot  thistalentlai.  Furthei,  students  whowish  to  repeat  l-.l)-F  797 
must  ap|H*al  to  the*  Fatuity  Admissions  and  Adjndicatioii  (.ommitlee  tot 
permission. 

SCHOOL  EXPERIENCE 

ED-P  197  (I’/z)  FIRST-YEAR  ELEMENTARY  SEMINAR  AND  SCHOOL 
EXPERIENCE 

T his  course  deals  with  communitalion  skills  and  intei  |)ersonal  rehitioiis  in 
teaching.  Seminars  will  lx*  held  twice  weekly  in  the  First  or  Second  lerm. 
Normallv  students  will  lx*  required  to  have  a two-week  schtHil  ex|x*rience 
following  exam  illations.  Transfer  students  taking  Ltlucation-P  197  and  Edu- 
cation-P  297  in  the  same  acadetnic  year  must  complete  ten  weekly  hall-day 
experietices  in  the  schtHils  as  well  as  meeting  the  F.tlut  aiion-P  297  school  ex- 
perience requirements.  (Grading:  ING;  COM  N or  F.) 

ED-P  297  {^V^)  PRE-PROFESSIONAL  YEAR  ELEMENTARY  SEMINAR 
AND  SCHOOL  EXPERIENCE 

Weekly  seminars  dealing  with  formal  analysis  of  teaching  and  acquisition  of 
selected  teaching  skills,  plus  a minimum  of  20  hours  of  microteaching.  Skills 
are  applied  during  schtx)l  experience  activities.  A two-week  post-session 
practictim  following  hnal  examinations  is  required. 

((hading:  INC;  (XTM.  N or  F.) 

Prerequisite:  Education-P  197 

ED-P  397  (1  Va  or  3)  SPECIAL  PRE-PROFESSIONAL  YEAR  ELEMEN- 
TARY SEMINAR  AND  SCHOOL  EXPERIENCE 
A seminar  to  be  conducted  prior  to  the  professional  year  that  will  deal  with 
the  examination  and  acquisition  of  skills  specific  to  the  needs  of  special  situa- 
tions. T he  course  will  include  experiences  in  the  special  setting. 

(Grading:  INC;  COM.  N or  F)  (3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 

ED-P  398  (1 V2)  THIRD-YEAR  SECONDARY  SEMINAR  AND  SCHOOL 
EXPERIENCE 

A program  of  regularly  scheduled  seminars  in  which  students  will  rec  eive 
some  instruction  in  methodology  as  preparation  foi  visits  to  secondary 
school  classrooms.  Students  must  complete  ten  weekly  half-day  experiences 
in  the  schools.  A two-week  [jost-session  practictim  may  lx-  rc*quired.  T his  re- 
quirement may  be  modihed  for  students  on  special  programs. 

(Grading:  INC;  COM,  N or  F') 

ED-P  498  (I'/a)  FOURTH  YEAR  SECONDARY  SEMINAR 
A program  of  seminars  and  school  experiences  prerequisite  to  the  750-770 
sequences.  A two-week  post-session  practicum  following  hnal  examinations 
is  required.  This  requirement  may  lx*  modihed  for  students  on  special  pro- 
grams. (Grading;  INC;  COM,  N,  or  F) 

Prerequisite:  Education-P  398 

ED-P  789  (6)  INTEGRATED  PROGRAM  IN  ELEMENTARY  CURRICU- 
LUM AND  METHODOLOGY 

An  integrated  program  in  current  curriculum  developments  and  methtxis 
of  instruction  for  elementary  teachers  who  wish  to  update  their  professional 
training  or  for  secondary  teachers  who  are  considei  ing  teaching  at  the  ele- 
mentary level. 

Credit  towards  a degree  may  lx*  used  only  for  updating  of  piofessional  train- 
ing completed  more  than  ten  years  previously.  Credit  for  this  course  cannot 


lx*  used  lor  t*lective  ciedit  on  a curietit  degree  piograni. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  Fldutation  Advising  Centre 

(Lectures  and  laixu  atories;  hours  to  lx*  arranged) 

ED-P  790  (IVs)  TEACHING  SKILLS  SEMINAR:  SECONDARY 

fhe  study,  performance  and  evaluation  of  teai  lung  skills  essetilial  to  leather 
|X*rformancc*  at  the  secondary  level.  .Skills  will  lx*  practised  and  evalualed 
through  peer  interaction.  (tirading:  INC;  COM,  N or  F) 

Prerequisite:  .Acceptance  into  a Setondaiy  Post-Degree  Professional  Pio- 
gram  (3-0) 

ED-P  791  (1)  TEACHING  SKILLS  SEMINAR;  ELEMENTARY 
T he  study,  performance  and  evaluation  of  teai  hing  skills  essential  to  teacher 
performance  at  the  elementary  level.  Skills  will  be  practised  and  evaluated 
through  peer  interaction.  (Grading;  INC;  COM,  N or  F) 

Prerequisite:  Acceptance  inloan  Elementarv  Post-Degree  Professional  Pro- 
gram (2-0) 

ED-P  792  (V2)  SECONDARY  CAREER  SEMINAR 

Forum  for  discussion  on  leaching  and  general  class  management. 

((irading;  INC;  COM,  N or  F) 
(1-0) 

ED-P  793  (1’/2)  INTERNSHIP  SEMINAR 

Seminar  on  leaching  competencies,  liipics  will  include  teaching  skills,  class- 
rcKim  management,  relationship  of  theory  to  practice,  analysis  of  teaching, 
the  teacher  as  a professional,  and  ediication->  onimunity  orientation. 

(Grading:  INC;  COM,  N or  F) 
(1-0;  1-0) 

ED-P  797  (3)  SEMINAR  AND  ELEMENTARY  STUDENT  TEACHING 
For  students  registered  in  the  professional  year,  elementary  program.  Con- 
sists of  a weekly  seminar  and  school  experience  to  be  arranged  by  1 he  Schtxrl 
Experience  Office.  Students  should  note  that  they  may  be  required  to  un- 
dertake a two-week  September  school  orientation  prior  to  the  start  of  on- 
campus  classes.  (Grading:  INC;  letter  grade;  INP) 

SPECIAL  STUDIES 

ED-P  494  (1'/2)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

Re.scarch  projects,  directed  reading,  or  additional  course  work  in  a specified 
area.  All  students  must  obtain  written  approval  from  the  Education  .Advis- 
ing Centre  tvefore  registering  in  this  course.  Permission  will  not  norinally  be 
given  for  more  than  three  units  of  directed  studies  courses. 

T he  following  area  has  been  approved. 

494Y  Student  Teaching 

ED-P  495  (1 V2)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

(Description  as  for  Educalion-P  494) 

ED-P  499  (V2-3)  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  (Professional 
Studies) 

T his  is  a variable  content  course  directed  at  improving  specific  teacher  and/ 
or  administrator  competencies.  It  will  normally  be  offered  off  campus.  Not 
more  than  3 units  of  credit  for  any  499  courses  mav  lx  approved  as  electives 
on  an  education  degree  program.  .Approval  must  be  obtained  from  the  Edu- 
cation .Advising  centre.  (Grading:  COM.  N,  or  F) 
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FACULTY  OF  FINE  ARTS 


Douglas  ('■.  Morton.  Di-ait  ol  the  l atullv. 

■S.  Anihons  Welch.  B..\  (,Swai tiuiiorc).  M .\..  Ph  D.  (Harvard).  .Associate 
Dean. 

Ihc  Faculty  ol  Fine  .Arts  tom  pi  ises  the  Deptirt  incuts  oFCieative  Writing, 
History  in  .Art,  Fheatre,  and  Visual  .Ai  ts  and  the  .School  ol  Music,  and  oilers 
courses  leatling  to  the  degrc'e  ol  Kat  helot  ol  Arts,  in  Creative  Writing,  and 
History  in  .An.  Bacheloi  ol  .Music;  Bachelor  ol  Fine  Arts,  in  Creative  Writ- 
ing, 1 heatre  and  Visual  .Arts 

Certain  courses  in  the  Facultv  ol  Fine  ,Ai  is  carry  uiiresti  icled  ci  edit  in  the 
Faculty  ol  .Arts  and  Science,  and  othei  courses  may  be  chosen  in  keeping 
with  the  free  elective  regulation  ol  that  Fatuity. 

Students  in  the  Fatuity  ol  Fdutation  mav  register  lor  credit  in  any  course 
ollcied  by  the  Facultv  ol  Fine  ,Ai  ts.  piovidetl  that  space  is  available  and  that 
ihev  have  the  ptior  appioval  ol  ihe  Fdutation  .Advising  Centre. 

Craduate  work  is  ollered  in  .Musk,  Flistory  in  .Art.  1 heatre  and  Visual 
.Arts.  (See  section  ol  Calentlar  on  Facultv  ol  (’.raduaie  Studies  for  details  of 
[jrogranis  and  degiees.) 

Co-operative  Education  Program 

Please  refei  to  page  28  of  the  Calendar  for  a general  description  ol  Co- 
operative Fklucation 

In  the  Faculty  of  Fine  .Arts,  a Co-operative  Fduc  ation  program  is  ollered 
bv  the  Depaiimeni  ol  Cieaiive  Writing. 

.Admission  to  and  toinplelion  of  Co-operative  Ftlucation  Progiains  are 
governed  by  individual  dep;u  tmenial  rei]uiieinents.  .As  a required  part  ol 
the  piogram.  students  are  employed  lor  specibt  Work  Ferms,  each  with  a 
minim  um  duration  ol  1 S weeks.  1 his  employ  incut  is  related  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible to  the  student's  course  ol  studies  and  individual  interest. 

Students  may  withdraw  Irom  the  Co-operative  Education  Program  at  any 
time  and  remain  enrolled  in  a degree  progr  am  ollered  by  the  Departrneiu. 

Dettiilsol  the  program  in  the  Depai  inieni  of  Creative  Writing  are  outlined 
on  page  17B  of  the  Calendar. 

Qualifications  for  Admission 

See  pages  8-  IS  inclusive  ol  the  Calendar.  See  additional  requirements  un- 
der departmental  entries  for  Creative  Wiiting,  Music,  Fheatre,  and  \hsual 
Arts. 

Bet  ause  ol  limited  spate  and  resources  in  some  programs,  not  all  qualilied 
candidates  can  be  admitted;  early  application  is  therefore  highly  desirable. 

General  Regulations 

Calendar  regulations  governing  legistiation,  tees,  and  atadeiiiic  advance 
mem  (see  pages  14-19),  appiv  to  all  students  legistered  in  the  Faculty  ol  Fine 
Arts.  Special  regulations  aie  set  out  under  the  departmental  entries. 

Academic  Advice 

Sludenls  enteiing  the  Fatuity  lor  the  lirst  time  should  consult  depart- 
mental ollices  for  advice  about  course  |)lanning.  If  possible,  this  should  be 
done  before  registration 

.All  students  registered  in  the  Fac  ultv  ol  Fine  Arts  w ho  intend  eventually  to 
enter  the  leac  lung  pi  olession  should  note  die  admission  recjuireineiits  of  the' 
programs  ol  the  Faculty  ol  F.ducation.  1 hese  requiieineiits  must  be  kept  in 
mind  in  the  choice  of  academic  electives  in  all  undergraduate  degiee 
programs. 

Questions  about  academic  planning  m Fine  .Arts  that  do  not  relate  to  any 
specific  clepai  I mental  progiamcan  be  i fieri  eel  to  the  Dean  s ( )flice  in  Room 
192,  Macl.aiirin  Building. 


Interfaculty  Double  Majors 

A Fine  Ails  student  majoiing  in  ( n ihve  Writing  oi  Hisioiv  m Ait  may 
com  111  lenilv  siiiislv  the  lequirciiieiiiN  loi  the  Majoi  piogiarn  of  a Depait- 
tiient  in  die  Facullv  ol  ,Ans  and  Science  (.onvc  isc  lv,  a student  pursuing  a 
Majoi  program  loi  die  B A clegi  cs  w uh  die  Fac  nil  v ol  .Ai  is  and  Scic  nee  may 
coiKurienily  salnlv  die  lecpiii  eiiienis  tor  the  Majcn  Piogiam  of  the  Depai  l- 
menl  ol  t.realive  Wi  lling  oi  die  Dcpaitmeni  ol  Histoiv  m .An  as  approved 
loi  I he  Faculty  of  Fine  .\i  is.  ( Fnlv  one  B .A  clegi  ee  with  a Double  .Ma|oi  will 
be  awaitled  on  die  i ec oiumend.nion  ol  die  I ac  ultv  in  whic  h the  suideni  is 
legisleied 

Credit  for  Studies  Elsewthere 

Sludenls  who  plan  lo  underlake  vverk  .n  oihei  univeisiiies  must  leceive 
prioi  appioval  lioni  die  De.ni  il  ihev  wish  such  ionises  lo  be  ciediled  to- 
wards a dc‘gic  e.  pi  og 1 .1111  III  the  Fac  uliv  oi  I me  A i is  1 Ins  applies  pai  lu  iilai  Iv 
lo  courses  at  the  .‘500  and  Itio  Icvi  I and  ici  course  s wine  h .tie  im  hided  in  the 
Iasi  1 .')  units  ol  a degi  ee  pi  ogram  L |ion  <ui  cC' .ini  i om|)lelion  of  sue  h wen  k, 
the  studeiii  must  lequesi  the  Kegisliai  of  lln  other  uinversitv  lo  send  an 
official  iransc  i ipi  of  ret  end  lo  Kec  c.n  ds  Sei  v ic  r'-- 1 it  tin  I mversitv  ol  A'icforia. 

INTERDISCIPLINARY  COURSES 

FA  290  (1 V2  or  3)  FINE  ARTS  STUDIES  OFF  CAMPUS 

.An  intensive  inlioductorv  course  in  ilu  .iilistic  .uiiviiies  oi  heritage  ol  cvtie 
city  or  region  lo  be  ollei  eel  in  the  appropnaie  loc  alion  dm  ing  the  Suiiiinei 
.Studies  peiiod:  this  ionise  will  be  ^poiisoud  bv  one  or  more  academic  units 
in  the  Faculty  ol  Fine  Alls  and  will  be  umlei  llm  Mipei v ision  c>t  a facullv 
inenibei  fiom  the  Depai  linent/Sc  bool  oi  Dcp.miiienls  lonceriied  Ihc 
course  mav  be  taken  lor  c leclil  inoie  than  one  e ,cs  die  i oiitent  and  locale'  will 
vary  Irom  year  to  veat 

I’reietiuisite  Permission  ol  lliet  imist  Dnecior 

FA  300  (3)  INTERDISCIPLINARY  SEMINAR 

A seminar  and  studio  ccniise  emphasi/iiig  aii  inlei  dist  iplinat  v appioach  to 
tonteinpoiary  aitistie  concerns,  in  each  ve-ar.  couise  work  will  locus  on  a 
parliculai  issue  which  can  be-  ex|)loied  liom  the  disiinctive  points  ol  view  ol 
the  various  artistic  disciplines  and  c <iii  be  used  as  the  theme  lor  participaiorv 
treaiive  piojecis.  Issues  and  iheines  mav  iiulnde  the  lollovving:  peilor- 
inarice  as  iiiteidi.sciplmaiy  locus,  ic  c linologital  explcnalions  in  lonieuipo- 
rary  art,  art  and  die  enviionmeni;  the  ails  popular  cultuie.  ancl  mass 
media;  chance  proieduies-  aleaioiv  iiiediotl  m eicalivi'  disciplines 
Pieiecjuisite  At  leasi  second-veai  siancling  in  die  Facultv  of  Fine  .Alls 

i;5  0;  .‘5  0) 

FA  315  (H/z)  CANADIAN  CULTURAL  POLICY 

1 his  I nti oduc  lorv  ctiurse  will  explore  die*  i el.itioiiship  be  tween  (.anadian 
culluial  OI gani/atiotis  govci  nniciil  .igeiicies.  anil  those  involved  as  piacti- 
lioneis  or  adiniiiistiaiois  eif  the  aii> 

Icipics  common  to  the  hit  iaiv.  pei  toi  iiiing,  anti  sisual  .ills  in  the  areas  ol 
planning,  policy,  in.iiiagemeiii  lin.iiicc  .iiicl  inaikcling  will  be  examined 
(As  the  emphasis  of  this  t oui  se  mav  v,i i v 1 1 om  nine  lo  iiiile.  it  mav  be  taken 
lot  c icclil  nioie  than  <inc  e i 

Preiequisite  Pei  mission  ol  the  De.ui  oi  Ins  ilc  sigiiait  (;5  ()) 

FA  390  (1 V2  or  3)  FINE  ARTS  STUDIES  OFF  CAMPUS 

.An  intensive  advanced  c ouise  in  die  ai  listu  vines  oi  he  rilage  ol  one  cilv 

or  region  lo  be  olleiccl  in  the  .ippiopiian  IcHatiim  dining  the  .Suiniiiei 
Studies  period  this  com  se  vs  ill  lx  sponsoicd  bv  one  or  more  ac  adf  iiiic  units 
III  the  Facullv  ol  Fine  \ils  .iiid  will  he  midei  the  supeivision  of  a fac  ulty 
iiiembc  I liom  die  Depai  line-ntcSc  hool  oi  Dep.ii  1 menis  concerned  The 
e ouise  III. IV  be  l.ikeii  loi  c u chl  more  dian  one  i .is  the-  c oiileiil  and  locale-  will 
vary  from  ye.n  lo  ve.ii 

I I eiec|uisite  lo  be  spei  ipecl  .is  ic-(|uiic-d  liom  vc-.it  tove-ai  oi  [>e-i  nnssion  of 
the  Couise  Diie-c  loi 
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William  1)  Valgardson.  B A B F.cl  (Man  ).  M FA  (Iowa).  Professoi  and 
( Tiaii  III, III  of  I III  Dc  p.ii  inieni 

W Dav id  ( .otll I ey,  B.(.  (low.i).  .M  A (.Sl.inloid).  Ph  1)  (Iowa).  Pioles.soi 
Robin  Skelton.  B A.,  .M  .A  (Leeds).  F.R.S.l..,  Prolessoi 
Lawrente  W.  Russell,  B.A.  (L.  of  Vic.),  M.A.  (Calif.),  Associate  Professor. 
Derk  Wyiiand,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Bril.  Col.),  Associate  Professor. 
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GRADUATE  PROGRAM 

\l  tins  Imic.  iIk  Di  |i.i1  Iniriil  dm  s iim  ollri  .1  Ki.idii.il(  |ilii^i,iiii 

GENERAL  AND  MAJOR  PROGRAMS 

Siud<  MIS  Ici  l.ik(  .1  (.1  tin.il  piuj^i.iiii  ni  ( iciilivf  will  In 

mjini  t'd  to  i.iki  ( I tMMvf  \\  t iliii^  1 dit.  1 11  y loti  I ‘J  T I '^2  01  1 1 To  1 1 ti.  and  d 
utiit'.  (lotii  ( Kami'  Wiititiy  201  2it2  201,  atnl  0 nml«ol  ( ■caltvi  Wntmy 
mitiilicK  d .‘lOOoi  aliovi  and  ini  lndtnt>  at  k aa  .1  units  from  ( irativc  \Vi  ittny 
10  i.\,  10,111  101  \ 10111  10  ) A,  .lO'ill  ;l  In  \ or  .'11 'll!  I lie  dcyrci.' awai dod 
will  Ih  tlif  II  A 1)1  lilt  I ai  lilts  il  I itir  \its 

Suidfiits  wislittiy  to  take  a Major  I’roytatn  in  Cuaiivc  Writiny  will  be  re- 
iltined  to  tiiki  (a  eat  tie  U 1 itniy  100  liiyloh  1 2 1 1 22  01  1 1.5/1 1 fi.  and  0 units 
It  otnC  leative  Wt  itiiiy  201 . 202,  20‘1,  205  212  and  15  itnilsol  ( rcativc  \Vt  it- 
niy coiiises  iniinbi  red  .100  01  above . ini  indiny  at  least  H nnits  Irom  SO.'IA. 
:lt);lll,  ;10-1A,  ;10  ill  105  a :10  dl.  aiid  at  least  :l  nnttsol  workshops  mnnbeted 
at  the  100  level  II  at  least  0 iniitsol  i lei  tives  .nei  liosen  It 0111 1 out  ses olfei ed 
by  other  I)i  pai ttnents  witlitn  lb<  laiiiltvol  1 me  \tts.  the  deyree  awarded 
mavheeithei  till  II  K \ ortbi  H \ ol  tin  I ai  nity  til  Kmc  At  ts  IHewcrtban 
tune  mills  of  eleelives  fiom  the  fainltv  ol  l ine  Ails  arc  chosen,  then  the 
deyiee  awaided  will  Ik  llu  H \ ol  the  K.ieidivol  f ine  Arts 

Interfaculty  Double  Major 

A line  Arts  suideni  in.iionny  in  ( aeative  V\  1 itiny  may  com  m reiitly  satisly 
the  rcf|unemciUs  for  tin  Major  |)ioyi  am  of  a Department  in  the  Kaeullv  ol 
•Arts  and  .Suctae  < ' iversely.  a siiideni  pursiiiny  a Major  pioyiani  for  the 
K A.  deytee  w ithm  the  Kaeullv  of  Ai  is  and  Si  ieiiee  may  eoiu  uncnily  satisly 
the  requncmfiits  lot  die  Ma,. '■  pioyiam  ol  the  Depai iniciil  ol  Creative 
Writing  as  approve  d lot  the  i aeuki  f f ine  Arts  Only  one  14  A degree  with 
a Double  Majoi  v.  ill  be  av.aidcd  011  the  icce.'inmriidatioii  of  the  Kaetilly  in 
wliieh  the  siudem  is  iryislei  .’d 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMEN  T S AND  ADVICE  FOR  STUDENTS 
ENTERING  THE  DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME 

1 .Applicants  fiom  .Seeonilarv  S<  bool 

Students  must  apply  to  the  Admissions  ( Jllicc  for  accepianec  to  the  Uni- 
versity. Entranee  to  ( rcative  Wriiiny  100  will  be  rcstrieted.  In  normal  cir- 
ruinstantes,  Cieative  Wriliny  100  is  piereejuisitc  to  all  Creative  Writing 
workshops  Stueienls  wislung  to  take  the  joutnalisni  course  offered  by  the 
Department  should  pay  speeial  atlcniion  to  the  prerequisites  for  Creative 
Writing  205 

2 Applicants  from  other  Univci sines  and  (.ollegcs 

Students  who  satisfy  the  Department’s  standaid  by  cither  the  production 
eil  written  work  or  the  passing  of  courses  m Creative  VVnling  at  other  iiislilu- 
tions.  may  be  given  pet  mission  loentei  a Creative  Writing  Major  program  at 
an  appropriate  level 

3 Applicants  with  E.xislmg  Dryrees 

Each  year,  a limned  number  ol  students  aie  permitted  to  enter  the  pro- 
gram to  work  towards  a second  degree.  14  K.A.  or  14  A A minimum  of  two 
years  of  lurthcr  stiuly  is  requited  Applicants  who  cannot  produce  a manu- 
script ol  siilKicicnt  quality  to  allow  them  entry  into  a third  year  workshop 
may  require  three  or  lours  years  to  complete  their  pi  ograni.lScc  Jiagc  19,  A 
Seeciiid  Bachelor  s Degree  ) 

ADMISSION  TO  SPECIFIC  COURSES 

Although  the  piograms  ofleicd  by  the  Creative  Wiiting  Deparlincnt  arc 
intended,  in  the  main,  to  set  vc  tho.se  students  who  have  shown  some  ability 
as  writers,  a numbci  of  lei  lure  lourscs  arc  also  iiu  hided  which  may  be  of 
interest  and  value  to  non  writing  students.  I he  only  entrance  lestriction  to 
these  third-year  lecture  lourses  (.307.  .308  '409.  310.  All , .3 12.  31.3  and  311)  is 
second-yeai  standing 

Entrance  to  all  lahci  courses  iti  the  Dt  paitn.cnt  is  likely  to  lx-  restricted 
Permission  to  registci  will  be  given  by  the  Department  in  writing  and  with 
specihe  deadlines;  stiielenis  who  have  not  registci ed  hy  the  indicated  dead- 
line will  have  to  re-a|)plv  for  pei  mission  to  irgistcr 

Only  students  majen  ing  m ( leative  Writing  or  those  whose  declared  hist 
aiea  ol  study  is  Creative  Wi  iting  will  be  allowed  to  1 eyisler  dm  ing  early  reg- 
istration. All  others  must  wait  until  September. 

Second-year  workshops: 

Creative  Wi  iting  20 1 , 202,  203.  2 1 2 Entrance  to  these  courses  will  be  sub- 
ject to  students’  perlorniance  in  ( lealive  Wriliny  100  and  recommendation 
of  the  department 

Creative  Writing  205: 

Written  ap|)lication  must  lx  made  by  Mai  i h 1 and  must  include  a resume, 
portfolio  and  a i urient  iransuipi  Dtiisioiis  will  be  transmitted,  in  writing, 
by  June  15  and  will  be  allecicd  by  oyerall  grade  point  average  as  well  as  by 
the  submitted  material.  An  interview  will  also  be  required 


Third  and  fourth-year  workshops  and  workshop  seminars: 

(.lealive  Willing  303,  iOt  405,  :40b  315.  417  101,  102.  103.  115 
K lit  ranee  to  third  and  loui  ih  ycai  woi  ksho|is  w ill  be  liiniled.  il  nei  ess.ii  y,  lo 
those  who  have  peilormcd  most  suiicsslullv  in  pievioiis  woiksliops 

.Students  not  i in  i < nlly  i cyisicied  must  submit  a pin  1 1 oho  ol  woi  k .iiid  ,i 
( ui  rent  lranscri[)l  by  |une  I lot  entt  ,inee  lo  In  si  lei  in  < out  ses  in  Si  pienibei 
and  by  Ol tolxu  31  lot  enliain  e lo  set ond  let  m i oiiises  in  jaiimny 

No  sliidenl  will  bi  pcrniiticd  to  t. ike  moic  than  b units  ol  wot  kshops  (poet 
ry,  hetion.  drama)  in  any  given  yeai.  Speeial  and  Duelled  Stud n si  oiii  m s ,iie 
designed  lor  those  teaihing  situations  which  lannol  be  loveied  in  legiilai 
workshops.  No  writing  piqjcils  wliieh  inigbl  be  toyeied  in  a leyiilai  woik 
shop  will  be  permitted  within  such  speeial  coursi  s 

Subjeil  to  the  legulalions  lelaliny  lo  pierequisiles,  louises  in  llu  l .ii  .iiive 
Writing  Piograin  arc  open  lo  any  student  w ho  saiishes  the  Dep.ii  iineiii  as  m 
ability,  regardless  of  the  faculty  in  which  the  sludeni  is  legisteied  I’li  lei- 
ence,  however,  will  be  given  to  students  majoring  in  Cieative  Uiiiiiig  .mil 
those  whose  lirsl  area  of  study  is  (rcative  Wining 

CREATIVE  WRITING  CO-OPERATIVE 
EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

I he  Creative  Writing  (/o-opcrative  Progiam  is  open  to  sliidi  nls  who  an 
undertaking  a progiam  that  is  acceptable  to  the  Departmeni  ol  ( leaiiye 
Writing.  In  general,  an  acceptable  progiam  will  be  a Major  in  (.n  ative  Wi  ii- 
iiig  or  a Major  or  Honours  program  in  anolhei  discipline  wliii  h will  ini  hide 
at  least  nine  units  of  upper  level  courses  in  Creative  Writing  as  elei  lives.  Six 
of  these  nine  units  must  be  in  sequential  workshops  In  exceptional  i in  uin- 
stances,  students  enrolled  in  a Gcieral  piogram  in  Cieative  Wiiimy  iii.iv  be 
considered  for  entry  into  the  Co-rjp  program. 

Before  the  hrst  work  icim,  students  must  have  completed  (.native  U til- 
ing 205  with  a grade  of  B l-  or  higher  Students  are  required  to  m.iiniaiii  a 14 
average  and  lo  complete  satisfactorily  four  work  terms 
Ehc  work  terms  arc  arranged  by  the  Depailmenl  of  Creative  Wiiiiny  and 
arc  designed  lo  combine  practical  work  experience  with  the  theoreiiial  i on- 
(enl  of  course  study,  with  evaluation  by  both  the  einployei  and  a laiultv 
supervisor 

Students  in  the  Co-'' pr  rati  ve  Program  may  withdraw  I tom  the  pioyiam  at 
any  time  in  order  to  graduate  in  a regulai  program 

Students  in  Co-operative  Educalioi:  must  be  reyisteieci  in  at  least  five 
courses  during  each  study  term. 

Students  arc  advised  that  a Co-operative  Education  lee  will  be  chaiyed 

Further  information  concerning  the  Creative  Writing  Co-operative  Kilii- 
cation  program  may  be  obtained  from  the  Depai  tment 

Work  Term  Transcript  Entries: 

When  a Work  derm  is  satisfactorily  completed,  the  notation  (..(JM  (com 
plete)  will  be  entered  on  the  student’s  academic  record  and  iransiiipl,  to- 
gether with  one  of  the  follow  ing,  as  appropriate: 

CW  001  (0)  Co-op  Work  Term;  I 
CW  002  (0)  Co-op  Work  Term:  11 
CW  003  (0)  Co-op  W'ork  Term:  111 
CW  004  (0)  Co-op  Work  Term:  IV 

COURSES 
FIRST  YEAR 

*C  W 100  (3)  INTRODUCTION  TO  CREATIVE  WRITING 
This  course  consists  of  a one  hour  weekly  lecture  and  a weeklv  two-houi 
workshop.  The  lectures  will  present  a non-historical  survey  ol  some  ol  the 
basic  structures  in  poetry,  drama  and  hetion  Ehe  workshop  will  iiiyolve  the 
students  in  the  writing  and  criticism  ol  compositions  in  all  tin  ee  genies  Nor- 
mally, each  workshop  will  contain  not  more  than  15  students. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 

Corequisite:  3 units  of  100  level  English. 

lexts:  Eo  be  announced  September-.Apiil  ( 1-2;  12) 

SECOND  YEAR 

‘C  W 200  (3)  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  LITERARY  CREATION 
This  is  a lecture  course  surveying  the  nature  of  the  creative  process  and  i on- 
sidering  the  many  theories  about  it  Use  will  be  made  of  authors'  wot  ksheeis, 
both  published  and  in  the  Rare  Book  Room  of  the  .McPheison  l.ibiaiv 
Suggested  reading:  Brewster  Chiselin:  The  Creative  Troie.u.  .Anihoriv  Os- 
troff:  The  Contemporary  Poet  as  Artist  and  Cnlir,  Rosemary  Haidmg:  The  Anntu- 
my  of  I nspiratwn;  Joseph  Langford:  Poet's  Choice 

L.W.  Russell  September-.April  (3-0;  3-0) 


ns  Creative  Writing,  Fine  Arts 


*C  W 201  (3)  POETRY  WORKSHOP 

A workshop  seminar  in  which  the  students  are  instructed  and  guided  in  the 
writing  of  poetry. 

Prerequisite:  Creative  Writing  100  or  equivalent  and  permission  of  the 
Department. 

R.  Skelton,  D.  Wynand  September-April  (0-2;  0-2) 

*C  W 202  (3)  FICTION  WORKSHOP 

A workshop  seminar  in  which  the  students  are  instructed  and  guided  in  the 
writing  of  fiction. 

Prerequisites:  Creative  Writing  100  or  equivalent  and  permission  of  the 
Department.. 

September-April  (0-2;  0-2) 

*C  W 203  (3)  DRAMA  WORKSHOP 

A workshop  seminar  in  which  the  students  are  instructed  and  guided  in  the 
writing  of  drama,  for  stage,  radio,  film,  and  television. 

Prerequisites:  Creative  Writing  100  or  equivalent  and  permission  of  the 
Department. 

September-April  (0-2;  0-2) 

*C  W 205  (3)  INTRODUCTION  TO  JOURNALISM 

This  course  deals  with  the  methods  of  gathering  news  stories  and  of  organiz- 
ing the  material  for  writing.  The  writing  portion  of  the  course  covers  the 
principles  of  the  major  varieties  of  newspaper  and  magazine  writing.  The 
mechanical  and  editorial  aspects  of  newspaper  production  as  they  relate  to 
the  handling  of  news  copy,  and  a historical,  political  and  economic  introduc- 
tion to  Canadian  newspapers,  magazines,  journalists,  and  owners,  will  be 
covered  through  lectures. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  journalism  in  Creative  Writing  404 
Prerequisites:  English  121/122;  Political  Science  100;  History  230;  Creative 
Writing  100;  and  3 units  from:  Philosophy  201/203  and  100  level  Computer 
Science  and  permission  of  the  Department 

D.  McDonell  September-April  (0-3;  0-3) 

*CW212(3)  MULTI-MEDIA 

An  introduction  to  the  aesthetics  and  techniques  of  film,  video  and  taped 
drama.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  origins,  and  the  creative  applica- 
tions of  the  various  media  forms,  including  print,  and  to  the  mechanics  and 
technology  of  sound  and  film.  Each  student  will  be  expected  to  complete  a 
creative  project.  Work  of  such  writers  and  directors  as  Harold  Pinter,  Orson 
Welles,  Billy  Wilder,  Antonioni  will  be  studied  as  well  as  recent  Canadian 
work  by  Paul  Almond,  David  Rimmer,  Image  Bank  and  others. 

September-April  (0-2;  0-2) 

THIRD  YEAR 

*C  W 303A  (formerly  one-half  of  303)  (IVz)  POETRY  WORKSHOP:  I 
Prerequisites:  Creative  Writing  201  or  equivalent  and  permission  of  the 
Department 

R.  Skelton  September-December  (0-3) 

*C  W 303B  (formerly  one-half  of  303)  (1’/2)  POETRY  WORKSHOP:  II 

Prerequisites:  Creative  Writing  201  or  equivalent  and  permission  of  the 
Department 

R.  Skelton  January-April  (0-3) 

*C  W 304A  (formerly  one-half  of  304)  (1  Va)  FICTION  WORKSHOP:  I 

Prerequisites:  Creative  Writing  202  or  equivalent  and  permission  of  the 
Department 

September-December  (0-3) 

*CW  304B  (formerly  one-half  of  304)  (1  Va)  FICTION  WORKSHOP:  II 

Prerequisites:  Creative  Writing  202  or  equivalent  and  permission  of  the 
Department 

January-April  (0-3) 

*C  W 305A  (formerly  one-half  of  305)  (1  Va)  DRAMA  WORKSHOP:  I 
A workshop  seminar  in  which  the  students  are  instructed  and  guided  in  the 
writing  of  drama  for  stage,  radio,  film  and  television. 

Prerequisite:  Creative  Writing  203  or  equivalent  and  permission  of  the 
Department 

L.W.  Russell  September-December  (0-3) 


*C  W 305B  (formerly  one-half  of  305)  (IVa)  DRAMA  WORKSHOP:  II 
A workshop  seminar  in  which  the  students  are  instructed  and  guided  in  the 
writing  of  drama  for  stage,  radio,  film  and  television. 

Prerequisites:  Creative  Writing  203  or  equivalent  and  permission  of  the 
Department 

L.  W.  Russell  January-April  (0-3) 

‘C  W 306A  (formerly  one-half  of  306)  (1  ’/a)  INTRODUCTION  TO  PUB- 
LISHING PROCEDURES 

This  workshop-seminar  will  instruct  students  in  editorial  skills  w hich  may  be 
of  use  to  them  in  either  an  academic  or  professional  career.  Matters  dealt 
with  will  include  copy-editing,  indexing,  editing  of  periodicals  atid  the  basic 
preparation  of  texts  and  artwork  for  the  printer.  Those  aspects  of  publishing 
practices  determined  by  the  technology  of  the  printing  press  and  by  modern 
typesetting  methods  will  be  stressed. 

Texts:  A Manual  of  St\le,  12th  Edition;  Robinson,  The  i\eu’  Grammartans’  Fu- 
neral, Words  into  Type 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Departmetit 

R.  Skelton  September-December  (2-1) 

*C  W 306B  (formerly  one-half  of  306)  (IVa)  SEMINAR  IN  PUBLISHING 

PROCEDURES 

This  workshop-seminar  will  instruct  students  in  editorial  skills  which  may  be 
of  use  to  them  in  a professional  or  academic  career.  Matters  dealt  with  will 
include  the  compiling  of  anthologies  and  symposia,  the  collating  of  texts,  the 
editing  of  letters  and  archival  materials,  the  selection  of  illust  rations,  the  ar- 
ranging of  appendices  and  footnotes  and  the  marketing  process  for  books 
and  magazines  in  Canada.  Those  aspects  of  publishing  practices  affected 
and  soon  to  be  affected  by  computerization  will  be  covered. 

Texts:  Innis,  Empire  and  Communications-,  McLuhan,  Understanding  Media-,  The 
Extensions  of  Man-,  Godfrey/Parkhill,  Gutenberg  Two 
Prerequisites:  Creative  Writing  306A  and  permission  of  the  Department 
W.D.  Godfrey  January-April  (2-1) 

*C  W 307  (IVa)  BASIC  FORMS  AND  TECHNIQUES  IN  POETRY 

A lecture  course  surveying  the  structural  composition  and  the  function  of 
techniques  in  a representative  group  of  poems.  Aspects  of  poetics  discussed 
will  include  prosody,  diction,  imagery,  abstract  form  and  sound  patterns. 
Prerequisite:  Second  year  standing 

(Not  offered)  September-December  (3-0) 

*C  W 308  (1  Va)  ADVANCED  FORMS  AND  TECHNIQUES  IN  POETRY 
A lecture  course  surveying  advanced  techniques  and  sophisticated  formal 
structures  in  poetry.  Discussed  will  be  such  topics  as  the  vilanelle,  sestina, 
canzone,  ballade,  rondeau.  Projective  Verse  and  Composition  by  Field. 
Prerequisite:  Creative  Writing  307 

R.  Skelton  January-April  (3-0) 

*C  W 309  (1  Va)  BASIC  FORMS  AND  TECHNIQUES  IN  NARRATIVE 
A lecture  course  surveying  the  structural  composition  and  the  function  of 
techniques  in  a representative  group  of  narrative  prose  works.  .Aspects  of 
narrative  discussed  will  include:  theme,  point  of  view,  dialogue,  scenic  struc- 
ture, role  of  narrator,  metaphor,  diction,  plot  and  dialogue. 

Prerequisite:  Second  year  standing 

W.D.  Valgardson  September-December  (3-0) 

*C  W 310  (1  Va)  ADVANCED  FORMS  AND  TECHNIQUES  IN  NARRATIVE 

This  seminar  will  examine  advanced  and  unusual  forms  and  techniques  in 
narrative. 

Prerequisite:  Creative  Writing  309 

W.D.  Valgardson  January-April  (3-0) 

*C  W 311  (IVa)  STRUCTURE  IN  STAGE  DRAMA 
A lecture  course  surveying  the  structural  characteristics  of  stage  drama. 
Prerequisite:  Second  year  standing 

(Not  offered)  September-December  (3-0) 

*C  W 312  (IVa)  STRUCTURE  IN  CINEMA  AND  TELEVISION  DRAMA 
A lecture  course  surveying  the  structural  characteristics  of  screen  drama, 
making  use  of  published  film  and  televisioti  plays,  and  of  actual  films. 
Prerequisite:  Second  year  standing 
(Not  offered) 


January-April  (3-0) 


(.rralnif  WnUnf(,  i'inr  Alls 


•C  W 313  (I'/i)  RECURRENT  THEMES  IN  LITERATURE 
A lecture  couise  surveyin«  letunenl  themes  in  Kiiglish  Literature  and  in 
other  literatures  in  translation. 

Freret)uisite:  Second  year  staiiditi^ 

Septeniber-Uccember  (3-0) 


*C  W 402A  (formerly  one-half  of  402)  (1  'h)  ADVANCED  FICTION 
WORKSHOP:  I 

Prerequisites:  Creative  Writinx  SOIA  and  SOIIi  oi  < f|uivalctil  and  pn  mis- 
sion of  the  Department 

W.D.  Godfrey  Septemher-I)e<emlK-i  (0-3) 


•C  W 314  (1 V2)  CHANGING  PERSPECTIVES  IN  LITERATURE 


A lecture  course  surveying  the  diflerent  ways  in  which  writers  have  tackled 
similar  subject  matter,  taking  its  material  from  English  Literature  and  other 
literature  in  translation. 

Prerequisite:  Second  year  standing 


January-April  (3-0) 


"C  W 31 5A  (formerly  one-half  of  315)  (1 V2)  SEMINAR  IN  JOURNALISM 
After  a brief  refresher  program  in  general  news  reporting,  students  will  be 
introduced  to  more  specialized  aspects  of  news  reporting  including  munici- 
pal affairs,  cultural  events,  court  and  business  reporting.  Students  will  be 
encouraged  to  initiate  investigative  projects  and  to  generate  their  own  story 
and  feature  ideas.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  written  assignments,  aware- 
ness of  sources  and  basic  background,  and  the  economics  and  history  of 
newspapers  and  magazines  in  Canada. 

Prerequisites:  Creative  Writing  205,  and  permission  of  the  Department 
Corequisite:  Creative  Writing  306A 

September-December  (0-3) 


*C  W 31 5B  (formerly  one-half  of  315)  (1 V2)  ADVANCED  JOURNALISM 

WORKSHOP 

A workshop  seminar  in  which  the  students  are  instructed  and  guided  in  the 
writing  of  full-length  feature  articles. 

Text:  David/Park,  Playback 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department 

January-April  (0-3) 


*C  W 317  (1  Vz)  THE  MEDIUM  OF  PRINT 

This  workshop-seminar  is  designed  to  make  writing  and  journalism  students 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  medium  of  print;  typesetting,  design,  layout, 
and  binding.  Students  will  be  introduced  to  the  major  traditional  lead  fonts, 
mechanistic  methods  of  typesetting,  and  the  contemporary  electronic  meth- 
ods of  typesetting  and  layout.  Design  and  layout  will  be  covered  from  an 
aesthetic  and  practical  point  of  view,  with  sufficient  introduction  to  modern 
priming  methods  (offset,  sheet  feed  and  web)  to  allow  the  student  to  see 
some  of  the  mechanical  restrictions  on  design  and  layout.  The  use  of  photo- 
graphs and  the  preparation  of  material  for  four-colour  work  will  also  be  cov- 
ered. Texts  will  deal  with  both  the  history  of  this  area  and  current 
innovations. 

Prerequisite:  Creative  Writing  306A  or  one  of  Creative  Writing  201,  202, 
203,  205,212 

January-April  (0-3) 

*C  W 390  (3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  CREATIVE  WRITING 
Under  the  supervision  of  a staff  member  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Department. 

Prerequisite:  6 units  in  Creative  Writing  and  permission  of  the  instructor 

*C  W 391  (1  Vz)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  CREATIVE  WRITING 
Under  the  supervision  of  a faculty  member  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department. 

Prerequisites:  6 units  in  Creative  Writing  and  the  permission  of  the 
instructor 


FOURTH  YEAR 


•CW402B  (formerly  one-half  of  402)  (1'/z)  ADVANCED  FICTION  WORK- 
SHOP; II 

Prerequisites;  Creative  Writing  304A  and  304B  or  e(|uivalcnl  and  pet  mis- 
sion of  the  Department 

W.D.  Godfrey  January-Apiil  (0-3) 

*C  W 403A  (formerly  one-half  of  403)  (1  Vz)  ADVANCED  DRAMA 

WORKSHOP:  I 

A workshop  seminar  in  which  the  students  are  instructed  and  guirled  in  die 
writing  of  drama  for  stage,  radio,  him  and  television. 

Prerequisites:  Creative  Writing  305A  and  3051)  or  equivalent  atid  permis- 
sion of  the  Department 

L.W.  Russell  Septeniber-Decemlx.-r  (0-3) 

*C  W 403B  (formerly  one-half  of  403)  (1  Vz)  ADVANCED  DRAMA 

WORKSHOP:  II 

A workshop  seminar  in  which  the  students  arc  instructed  and  guided  in  the 
writing  of  drama  for  stage,  radio,  film  and  telcvisioti. 

Prerequisites:  Creative  Writing  305A  and  3051)  or  equivaletil  attd  perittis- 
sion  of  the  Department 

L.W.  Russell  Jatiuary-April  (0-3) 

*C  W 404  (3)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  SEMINAR 

This  seminar  exists  for  students  who  wish  to  specialize  in  fields  outside  the 
four  main  categories  of  Poetry,  Fiction,  Drama  attd  Print  Media.  It  will  cater 
to  students  working  in  such  areas  as  photojournalism,  multi-media,  and 
translation.  It  will  be  taught  on  a tutorial  basis. 

Prerequisites:  6 units  of  Creative  W'riting  and  permission  of  die 
Department. 

September-April  (0-0-3;  0-0-3) 

*C  W 405  (1  Vz)  INNOVATIONS  IN  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  POETRY 
A lecture  course  surveying  key  works  in  twentieth  century  poetry  and  dis- 
cussing experimental  writing.  The  material  discussed  will  be  taken  from  the 
literature  of  a number  of  countries. 

Prerequisite:  Third  year  standing 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

*C  W406  (1  Vz)  INNOVATIONS  IN  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FICTION  AND 
DRAMA 

A lecture  course  surveying  key  works  in  twentieth  century  fiction  and  drama 
and  discussing  experimental  writing.  The  material  discussed  will  be  taken 
from  the  literature  of  a number  of  countries. 

Prerequisite:  Third  year  standing 

W.D.  Godfrey  (3-0) 

*C  W 415  (1  Vz)  BOOK  AND  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHING  SEMINAR 
An  introduction  to  the  financial,  structural,  marketing,  planning  and  man- 
agement aspects  of  book  and  magazine  publishing  as  they  affect  the  writer 
and  editor.  Emphasis  will  be  on  the  case-study  method,  with  due  regard  to 
the  history  of  individuals,  companies  and  organizations  in  Canada,  especial- 
ly in  British  Columbia. 

Prerequisite:  Creative  Writing  205  or  3 units  fro  306A,  306B,  315A,  315B 
(Not  offered)  (0-3) 


*C  W 401 A (formerly  one-half  of  401 ) (1  Vz)  ADVANCED  POETRY 

WORKSHOP:  I 

Prerequisites:  Creative  Writing  303A  and  303B  or  equivalent  and  permis- 
sion of  the  Department 

D.  Wynand  September-December  (0-3) 

*C  W 401 B (formerly  one-half  of  401)  (1  Vz)  ADVANCED  POETRY 

WORKSHOP:  II 

Prerequisites:  Creative  Writing  303A  and  303B  or  equivalent  and  permis- 
sion of  the  Department 

D.  Wynand  January-April  (0-3) 


*C  W 490  (3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  CREATIVE  WRITING 
Under  the  supervision  of  a staff  member  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Department. 

Prerequisite:  9 units  in  Creative  Writing  and  permission  of  the  instructor 

*C  W 491  (1  Vz)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  CREATIVE  WRITING 
Under  the  supervision  of  a faculty  member  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department. 

Prerequisite:  9 units  in  Creative  Writing  and  the  permission  of  the  instructor 
♦Approved  for  elective  credit  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY  IN  ART 


Charles  R.  Wicke,  B.A.  (Virginia),  M.A.  (Mexico  City  Coll.),  Ph.D.  (Ariz.), 
Associate  Professor.  (Pre-Columbian  History.)  Chairman  of  the  De- 
partment. (On  study  leave,  1983-84.) 

Alan  Cowans,  M.A.  (Tor.),  M.F.A.,  Ph.D.  (Princeton),  Professor  (Architec- 
tural History). 

Siri  Gunasinghe,  B.A.  (Ceylon),  D.U.  (Paris),  Professor  (Buddhist  and  Hin- 
du Art  History).  (On  study  leave,  1983-84.) 

Jan  Hulsker,  Ph.D.  (Leiden),  Part-time  Adjunct  Professor  (1981-83). 


GRADUATE  PROGRAM 

For  information  on  the  studies  leading  to  the  M.A.  Degree,  see  page  210; 
for  graduate  courses,  see  page  185. 

B.A.  DEGREE  PROGRAMS 

B.A.  Major  Program  in  History  in  Art 

The  history  of  art  is  a specialized  branch  of  historical  study,  differing  from 
history  proper  in  that,  instead  of  relying  primarily  on  the  interpretation  of 
written  documents,  it  interprets  architecture,  painting,  furniture,  sculpture 
and  other  arts  as  evidence  of  how  past  generations  lived  and  thought.  It  fol- 
lows that  history  in  art  is  at  once  a specialized  discipline,  demanding  particu- 
lar knowledge  about  historical  art  as  well  as  ability  to  read  its  “language”,  and 
the  broadest  of  all  humanistic  studies;  full  interpretation  of  historic  art  re- 
quires study  not  only  of  cognate  arts  such  as  literature  and  music  and  drama, 
but  also  of  many  related  disciplines  ranging  from  social  sciences  to  theology 
and  aesthetics.  No  undergraduate  program  could  hope  to  offer  an  entirely 
adequate  background  in  all  these  areas,  and  students  should  understand 
that  the  B.A.  degree  in  History  in  Art  represents  only  a sound  foundation 
for  further  growth  toward  fuller  awareness  and  deeper  understanding  of 
history  as  revealed  in  art,  towards  that  “wisdom”  which,  as  T.S.  Eliot  once 
declared,  “educational  institutions  cannot  teach  because  it  cannot  be  learnt 
in  the  time  or  wholly  in  such  surroundings,  but  which  they  can  teach  us  to 
desire,  which  they  can  teach  us  how  to  go  about  acquiring.”  Fortunately,  be- 
cause art  and  architecture  in  some  form  surround  everyone  everywhere,  the 
learning  process  can  and  should  proceed  through  life  for  graduates  in  this 
field  as  in  no  other,  whether  or  not  they  go  on  to  formal  graduate  studies. 

Within  these  limitations,  however,  the  Department’s  program  of  study  is 
intended  to  make  this  foundation  as  broad  as  feasible,  its  wide  range  of  elec- 
tives providing  at  least  an  opportunity  to  sample  the  scope  of  possibilities 
within  the  discipline. 

To  graduate  as  a B.A.  majoring  in  History  in  Art,  students  are  required  to 
have,  in  addition  to  the  graduation  requirements  shown  on  page  18,  at  least 
21  units  in  History  in  Art  courses  of  which  at  least  15  must  be  at  the  300  or 
400  level.  These  15  units  must  include  3 units  in  each  of  the  three  following 
areas  of  study:  1)  Classical,  European;  2)  Islamic,  Asian;  3)  Art  of  the  Ameri- 
cas. Modern  art  and  architecture.  The  department  recommends  that  Major 
students  acquire  a reading  knowledge  of  a language  other  than  their  own. 

Academic  Art  History  and  Museum  Studies 

Beginning  with  the  third  year,  two  areas  of  emphasis  are  possible  within 
the  program.  Students  may  either  elect  to  pursue  broad  history  in  art  stud- 
ies, with  a view  to  possible  graduate  work  in  the  discipline,  or  elect  a narrow- 
er emphasis  with  a view  to  work  in  museums,  art  galleries,  heritage  societies, 
and  historic  sites:  in  short,  the  broad  area  known  today  as  cultural  conserva- 
tion. These  programs  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  Both  provide  an  adequate 
background  for  either  graduate  or  museum  work,  but  the  knowledge  of  con- 
servation and  museum  display  techniques  provided  by  one  would  obviously 
be  more  helpful  in  museum  work  than  in  the  ordinary  graduate  school,  and 
vice-versa,  for  the  introduction  to  scholarly  research  techniques  provided  by 
the  other. 

An  important  resource  for  the  History  in  Art  program  is  the  Maltwood 
Art  Museum  and  Gallery  located  at  the  University  of  Victoria.  The  Museum 
administers  the  Maltwood  Collection  (an  international  collection  of  decora- 
tive arts  including  special  emphasis  on  the  Arts  and  Crafts  movement  from 
William  Morris  to  the  1 920s)  and  the  University  Collection  (an  extensive  col- 
lection of  western  Canadian  contemporary  art  in  all  media).  The  specialized 
museological  library,  study  gallery,  and  varied  exhibition  programs  give  stu- 
dents a chance  to  work  directly  with  materials  and  have  first-hand  exper- 
ience in  the  operations  of  a University  Museum. 

B.A.  Honours  Program  In  History  In  Art 

The  honours  program  provides  the  possibility  for  more  intensive  study  in 
the  field  of  History  in  Art,  and  is  intended  for  those  who  wish  to  continue  on 


S.  Anthony  Welch,  B.A.  (Swarthmore),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard),  Professor. 
(Islamic  Art  History). 

John  L.  Osborne,  B.A.  (Carleton),  M.A.  (Toronto),  Ph.D.  (Courtauld  Inst., 
London),  Assistant  Professor. 

Judith  Patt,  B.A.,  B.Arch.  (Stanford),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Calif.,  Berkeley),  Assis- 
tant Professor. 

Elizabeth  Tumasonis,  B.A.  (College  of  William  and  Mary),  M.A.  (N.Y.U.), 
Ph.D.  (Calif.,  Berkeley),  Assistant  Professor. 


to  grduate  studies  in  History  in  Art  or  related  professional  disciplines. 

Students  may  apply  to  enter  the  honours  program  after  the  completion  of 
a minimum  of  nine  units  of  course  work  in  History  in  Art  with  a G.P.A.  in 
these  courses  of  5.00  (B)  or  better.  Normally  this  would  be  done  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year.  To  graduate  with  a B.A.  Honours  in  History  in  Art  a mini- 
mum of  30  units  of  credit  in  the  Department  will  be  required  (out  of  a total 
degree  program  of  60  units).  The  requirements  of  the  third  and  fourth 
years  of  study  are  as  follows: 

Third  Year  - 15  units  to  be  chosen  as  follows: 

(a)  Three  units  to  be  selected  from  the  field  of  European  or  Egyptian  art 
before  the  modern  period:  History  in  Art  316,  317,  321,  323,  326,  328, 
341,  342,  355. 

(b)  Three  units  to  be  selected  from  the  field  of  Asian  or  Islamic  art:  History 
in  Art  331,  334,  335,  351,  353,  356,  371,  372,  373,  374. 

(c)  Three  units  to  be  chosen  from  the  field  of  modern  art  or  the  art  of  the 
Americas:  History  in  Art  362,  368,  375,  379,  380,  382. 

(d)  Six  units  of  approved  electives,  to  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  Hon- 
ours Adviser,  of  which  a minimum  of  3 units  must  be  taken  outside  the 
Department. 

Fourth  Year  - 15  units  to  be  chosen  as  follows: 

(a)  History  in  Art  499  (Honours  Seminar). 

(b)  Nine  units  of  History  in  Art  at  the  300  or  400  level,  to  be  chosen  in  consul- 
tation"with  the  Honours  Adviser.  A minimum  of  3 units  must  be  taken  in  a 
non-western  subject. 

(c)  Three  units  of  approved  electives. 

Language  requirement:  Before  graduation  each  student  will  be  required  to 
demonstrate  a reading  knowledge  of  a language  other  than  English  appro- 
priate to  the  area  of  special  interest.  This  requirement  may  be  satisfied  either 
by  completing  six  units  of  study  in  a language  taught  at  the  University  or  by 
successfully  completing  a language  examination. 

Standing  at  graduation:  Both  first  and  second  class  honours  degrees  are 
awarded.  A First  Class  honours  degree  requires  a graduating  average  of 
6.50  or  higher,  as  well  as  an  average  of  6.50  or  higher  in  all  courses  taken  in 
the  Department  at  the  300  and  400  level.  A Second  Class  honours  degree 
requires  a graduating  average  in  the  3.50  - 6.49  range,  as  well  as  an  average 
of  3.50  or  higher  in  all  courses  taken  in  the  Department  at  the  300  and  400 
level.  Third  year  students  whose  performance  in  the  honours  program  falls 
below  a grade  point  average  of  3.50  will  be  required  to  transfer  to  the  major 
program  at  the  beginning  of  their  fourth  year.  Fourth  year  students  whose 
graduating  average,  or  whose  average  in  courses  taken  in  the  Department  at 
the  300  and  400  level,  is  below  the  standard  for  a Second  Class  honours  de- 
gree, but  who  otherwise  meet  the  University  requirements  for  graduation, 
will  receive  a B.A.  with  a Major  in  History  in  Art. 

Diploma  Program  In  Cultural  Conservation 

The  Diploma  Program  in  Cultural  Conservation  is  a post-degree  program 
offered  by  the  Department  of  History  in  Art.  The  Program  serves  those  who 
are  currently  employed  professionally  in  museums,  art  galleries,  historic 
sites,  archives,  building  conservation,  and  related  settings. 

The  curriculum  of  the  Diploma  Program  in  Cultural  Conservation  fea- 
tures two  areas  of  specialization:  Museum  Studies  and  Architectural  Conser- 
vation. However,  a candidate  may  register  for  courses  in  both  areas  in  order 
to  obtain  credits  towards  the  Diploma. 

1 hrough  continuing  education  offerings,  candidates  may  enrol  in  the  Di- 
ploma Program  for  part-time  study.  The  courses  are  offered  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Victoria.  The  two  Core  courses  are  normally  offered  in  alternate  years 
as  immersion  courses  during  Summer  Studies,  or  as  regular  courses  during 
the  Winter  Session.  The  Special  Topics  courses  are  normally  offered  as  im- 
mersion courses  of  two  weeks  duration  periodically  throughout  the  year. 
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Academic  Regulations: 

Appliiams  iiiusi  have  completed  a University  of  Victoria  Bachelor’s  de- 
gree or  its  equivalent. 

The  program  may  be  cotnpleted  in  a minimum  of  one  calendar  year.  The 
normal  periiKl  ol  completion  is  two  to  three  years  of  part-time  study.  The 
program  must  be  completed  within  Hve  years. 

Program:  (18  units) 

(a)  Core  courses:  History  in  Art  486  (3),  History  in  Art  487  (3), 

(b)  Special  Topics:  Nine  units  from  History  in  Art  488A  (I'/i),  488B  (I'/r), 
488C  ( 1 '/i).  488D  ( 1 '/s),  488E  ( 1 '/<),  488T  ( 1 Vi).  489A  ( 1 Vi).  489B  ( 1 Vi). 
489C(l'/i).  4891)  (I'/a). 

(c)  Directed  Studies:  History  in  Art  490  (3);  or  3 units  from  any  History  in 
Art  course  numlx:red  3()0  or  above. 

Applicants  who  have  received  credit  for  any  of  these  courses  (or  their 
equivalents)  previously  w ill  be  allowed  to  substitute  up  to  six  units  of  courses 
recommentled  by  the  Cultural  Conservation  Academic  Advisory 
Committee. 

Students  may  apply  to  obtain  up  to  six  units  of  credit  in  advanced  standing 
for  equivalent  courses  or  certified  training. 

Students  enrolled  in  the  Diploma  in  Cultural  Conservation  may  not  nor- 
mally apply  credit  for  any  course  towards  a degree  program,  e.g..  B.A., 
B.F.A.,  M.A.  Other  students  may  register  in  individual  courses  in  the  Diplo- 
ma Program  as  enrolment  allows. 

Please  direct  all  enquiries  to: 

The  Coordinator 

Diploma  Program  in  Cultural  Conservation 
Division  of  University  Extension 
University  of  Victoria 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 

NOTE:  Firm  decisions  on  what  courses  the  Department  is  in  a position  to 
offer  cannot  always  be  made  in  time  for  announcement  in  the  Calendar.  Stu- 
dents are  therefore  advised  to  check  with  the  Department  by  ’phone  or  oth- 
erwise before  electing  senior  courses  especially. 


ism,  (Constructivism,  and  Surrealism.  Uet  lures  combine  formal  and  lontex- 
tual  analysis,  with  emphasis  on  cultural  contexl. 

Sepleml)er-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

*H  A 316  (V/2)  ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE  AND 
THE  AEGEAN 

An  introduction  to  art  and  architecture  in  Creece  and  the  Aegean  f rom  ifie 
Early  Bronze  Age  through  the  Hellenistic  period.  Architecture,  sculpture, 
and  the  minor  arts  are  examined  as  evidence  for  cultural  altitudes  towards 
man,  the  gods,  the  physical  world,  and  the  exploration  of  form,  colour,  and 
movement.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  caref  ul  discussion  of  selected  monu- 
ments illustrated  through  slides,  casts,  and  photographs.  No  prerequisites. 
Taught  together  with  Classics  371. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  History  in  An  315 

Septemlrcr-December  (3-0) 

*H  A 31 7 (1 V?)  ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  ROMAN  WORLD 
A survey  of  Roman  art  and  architecture  relating  the  political  and  social  de- 
velopment of  the  Roman  people  to  their  artistic  expression.  After  an  exami- 
nation of  Etruscan  an  and  architecture  for  its  formative  influence  on  Roman 
attitudes.  Republican  and  Imperial  Roman  an  are  discussed  in  the  context 
of  historical  events.  Ibpics  include  the  special  character  of  Roman  art,  Helle- 
nized  and  Italic  modes  of  expression,  portraiture,  historical  reliefs,  function 
in  art,  architectural  space  and  city  planning.  No  prerequisites.  Taught  to- 
gether with  Classics  372. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  History  in  An  315 

January-April  (3-0) 

•H  A 321  (1  Vz)  LATE  CLASSICAL  AND  EARLY  CHRISTIAN 
HISTORY  IN  ART 

An  introductory  survey  of  the  art  and  architecture  of  the  Mediterranean 
world  from  the  origins  of  Christian  an  in  the  third  century  A.D.  to  the  onset 
of  Iconoclasm  in  the  eight  century.  In  addition  to  a detailed  examination  of 
surviving  monuments  and  art  objects,  an  einphsis  will  be  placed  on  the 
sources  of  Christian  iconography  and  the  relationship  between  art,  theology 
and  liturgy. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  History  in  An  325 

September-December  (3-0) 


*H  A 120  (3)  LANGUAGE  OF  HISTORY  IN  ART 

A theoretical  course  designed  to  provide  an  introduction  to  the  understand- 
ing of  an  as  evidence  for  history,  and  to  prepare  the  student  for  qualified 
judgment  of  traditional  and  contemporary  art  forms.  Preference  in  registra- 
tion given  to  First  and  Second  Year  students. 

September-April  (2-0-1;  2-0-1) 

*H  A 221  (1  Vz,  formerly  3)  THE  CHRISTIAN  TRADITION  IN  WESTERN 
ART 

An  introduction  to  the  history  of  Christianity  in  western  an  from  the  cata- 
combs through  to  the  present  day.  A selected  group  of  major  artistic  and 
architectural  monuments  will  be  examined,  with  an  emphasis  placed  on  the 
study  of  Christian  iconography,  the  continuity  of  imagery  through  a variety 
of  historic  periods,  and  the  relationship  between  art  and  theology. 

(3-0) 

*H  A 222  (1  Vz)  THE  CLASSICAL  TRADITION  IN  WESTERN  ART 
An  introduction  to  the  influence  of  Greco-Roman  artistic  traditions  on  sub- 
sequent periods  of  European  civilization.  The  classical  inheritance  in  terms 
of  both  style  and  iconography  will  be  examined  in  a variety  of  selected  monu- 
ments from  the  Middle  Ages  through  to  the  twentieth  century. 

(3-0) 


H A 231  (3)  THE  GREAT  CULTURES  OF  ASIA 

A survey  of  Asian  an  and  architecture  from  3500  B.C.  to  the  20th  century 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Pacific.  The  course  has  several  particular  em- 
phases: the  major  Asian  religions  and  their  arts;  secular  patronage  by  the 
ruling  classes;  the  function  of  the  arts  in  their  societies;  and  the  cultural  in- 
terconnections between  civilizations. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

*H  A 260  (3)  PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE  IN  EUROPE 
SINCE  1750 

A general  introduction  to  European  painting  and  sculpture  from  1750  to 
the  present  day  including  a brief  survey  of  related  developments  in  North 
America  since  1945.  The  course  will  survey  such  movements  as  Neoclassi- 
cism, Romanticism,  Realism,  Impressionism,  Cubism,  Fauvism,  Expression- 


*H A 323  (IVz)  BYZANTINE  HISTORY  IN  ART 

An  introductory  survey  of  the  art  and  architecture  of  the  Byzantine  empire 
and  its  culturally  dependent  areas  from  the  period  of  Iconoclasm  through  to 
the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453  and  beyond.  The  emphasis  will  be  on  an 
examination  of  surviving  monuments  in  Cireece,  Turkey,  southern  Italy,  the 
Balkans,  and  Russia. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  History  in  Art  325 
Prerequisite:  History  in  An  321  or  permission  of  the  Department 

January-April  (3-0) 

*H  A 326  (IVz)  EARLY  MEDIEVAL  HISTORY  IN  ART 
An  introductory  survey  of  the  arts  and  architecture  of  western  Europe  in  the 
period  ca.  600- 1 1 50  A.D.  Topics  to  be  considered  will  include  Anglo-Saxon, 
Carolingian,  Oitonian,  and  Romanesque  history  in  art. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  History  in  An  325 

September-December  (3-0) 

*H  A 328  (1  Vz)  GOTHIC  ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE 
An  introductory  survey  of  the  art  and  architecture  of  western  Europe  from 
the  reconstruction  of  St.  Denis  ca.  1140  to  the  beginnings  of  Renaissance  an 
in  Florence  ca.  1400.  The  course  will  fcKus  primarily  on  architecture  in 
northern  Europte  and  on  painting  in  Italy,  with  a concentration  on  artists 
from  the  cities  of  Florence,  Rome  and  Siena. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  History  in  Art  325. 

Prerequisite:  History  in  Art  326  or  permission  of  the  Department. 

January-April  (3-0) 

H A 331  (3)  BUDDHIST  ART  IN  INDIA 

A study  of  major  artistic  and  architectural  monuments  of  the  diflereni 
schools  of  Buddhism  in  India.  The  course  will  examine  the  beginnings  of 
Buddhist  art  and  its  expansion  in  I ndia  and  the  neighbouring  countries  with 
emphasis  on  the  relevant  material  as  evidence  of  the  major  developments  in 
Buddhist  ideology  and  practice. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  History  in  Art  330  or  332 

(3-0;  3-0) 
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H A 334  (3,  formerly  1 V2)  HINDU  ART 

A study  of  major  artistic  and  architectural  monuments  of  Hinduism  from  its 
beginnings  to  the  present,  including  a short  survey  of  Rajput  and  other  tra- 
ditions of  miniature  painting.  1 he  material  will  i)e  evaluated  as  evidence  of 
the  evolution  of  Hinduism  as  a major  Indian  i s ligion  with  emphasis  on  its 
significance  in  the  social  and  cultural  context. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Histors  in  Ait  431 

(3-0;  3-0) 

*H  A 335  (formerly  one-half  of  333,  431)  (1 HINDU  MINIATURE 

PAINTING 

A detailed  study  of  Hindu  Miniatures  and  other  forms  of  painting  from  the 
15th  century  including  Buddhist  and  Jaina  manuscript  illustrations.  .Atten- 
tion will  also  be  paid  to  other  forms  of  popular  painting.  I'he  material  will  be 
analyzed  with  a view  to  evaluating  their  religious  and  social  significance  as 
well  as  their  artistic  value. 

(3-0) 

H A 336  (1 V2)  ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE  OF  MODERN  INDIA 
study  of  Indian  art  and  architecture  since  the  arrival  of  Western  powers 
and  Western  religions  in  the  early  16th  century  to  the  present.  The  course 
will  examine  material  relating  to  Christian  missions,  the  British  presence, 
the  revivalist  movement,  and  contemporary  art. 

■September-December  (3-0) 

*H  A 341  (formerly  one-half  of  340)  (1  'A)  THE  EUROPEAN 

RENAISSANCE,  1300-1600 

The  evolution  of  art  and  architecture  as  the  expression  of  ideas  with  special 
emphasis  on  “old  masters”  such  as  Giotto,  van  Eyck,  Ghiberti,  Alberti,  Dona- 
tello, van  der  Weyden,  Leonardo,  Michelangelo.  Raphael,  Titian,  etc. 

September-December  (3-0) 

*H  A 342  (formerly  one-half  of  340)  (V/z)  THE  EUROPEAN  RENAIS- 
SANCE, 1300-1600 

The  evolution  of  art  and  architecture  as  the  expression  of  ideas  with  special 
emphasis  on  “old  masters”  such  as  Bernini,  Borromini,  Mansart,  Velazquez, 
Tintoretto,  Rembrandt,  etc. 

January-April  (3-0) 

H A 352  (formerly  one-half  of  351 ) (1  Va)  THE  GENESIS  OF  ISLAMIC  ART 

AND  ARCHITECTURE 

An  examination  of  the  background,  origins,  and  evolution  of  early  Islamic 
art  and  architecture  from  the  7th  century  rise  of  Islam  to  the  end  of  the  9th 
century.  The  course  will  investigate  the  fundamentals  of  Islam  as  a faith,  Is- 
lam’s relationship  to  the  pre-Islamic  past  and  the  theoretical  problem  of  cre- 
ating a new  visual  culture  to  serve  a new  religion  and  society. 

September-December  (3-0) 

H A 354  (formerly  one-half  of  351 ) (1 V2)  MEDIEVAL  ISLAMIC  ART  AND 

ARCHITECTURE 

The  high  medieval  art  and  architecture  of  Islam  from  the  1 0th  century  to 
the  Mongol  invasions  of  the  mid- 13th  century.  The  course  will  focus  on  the 
medieval  ideal  of  Islamic  unity  and  the  historic  fragmentation  of  Islam  into 
different,  often  opposed,  regional  and  cultural  entities.  Major  themes  will  be 
the  emergence  of  Turkish  peoples  as  the  dominant  political  rulers  of  the 
Near  East  and  the  impact  of  Latin  and  Byzantine  Christendom  on  Islamic 
visual  culture. 

january-April  (3-0) 

*H  A 355  (formerly  one-half  of  350)  (1 V2)  THE  ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE 

OF  ANCIENT  EGYPT 

A thorough  survey  of  the  art  and  architecture  of  Pharaonic  Egypt  from  3200 
B.C.  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  I'hrough  the  examination  of  arti- 
facts, monuments,  and  texts  the  course  will  investigate  the  influence  of  social 
and  religious  thought  upon  Egyptian  art. 

)anuary-April  (3-0) 

*H  A 356  (formerly  one-half  of  350)  (1 V2)  THE  ARTAND  ARCHITECTURE 

OF  THE  ANCIENT  NEAR  EAST 

A comprehensive  survey  of  artistic  atid  architectural  traditions  in  Mesopota- 
mia, Palestine,  Antolia,  Iran,  and  related  areas  from  3500  B.C.  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Muslim  era  (7th  century  A.D.).  fhe  course  will  emphasize  the 
role  of  religious  thought  and  social  change  in  shaping  architecture  and  the 
arts. 

September-December  (3-0) 


H A 357  (formerly  one-half  of  353)  (1 V2)  AMIRATES  AND  SULTANATES 

OF  THE  MUSLIM 
MEDITERRANEAN 

The  art  and  architecture  of  Islam  in  the  lands  bordei  iiig  the  Medilei  1 aiiean 
(Spain,  North  .Africa.  Egypt,  Palestine.  Syria,  and  I'urkev)  tiom  the  mul- 
13th  to  the  20th  century.  .Vlajtzr  areas  of  emphasis  will  be  the  Nasrid  d\nasl\ 
of  Spain,  the  .Marnluk  dynasty  (jf  Egypt,  and  the  (fuoman  sultanate  of  lui  - 
key.  Particular  attention  will  be  paid  t(;  the  an  of  calligi apii\  and  to  noss- 
cultural  connections  between  Islam  and  Westei  11  Eunjpe  and  Bvzanliuni. 

Septcnibei-DccenilH.“i  (3-0) 

H A 358  (formerly  one-half  of  353)  (1 V2)  ISLAM  AND  ASIA 

I'he  art  and  architecture  of  the  Muslim  lands  and  peo])les  east  ot  Mesopota- 
mia (Iran,  India,  Central  .Asia,  and  Southeast  -\sia)  from  the  1 3ih  to  the  2()th 
century.  Beginning  with  the  Mongol  invasions  of  lr;m  in  the  niid-l3lh  cen- 
tury,  this  course  will  focus  on  the  classic  Islamic  cullui  e ot  1 1 ;m  and  its  diffu- 
sion into  Central  Asia  and  India,  fhe  arts  of  the  illusti.ited  manuscripts 
(particularly  Peisian  and  Mughal  painting)  will  he  a major  emphasis. 

|anuarv-  Apt  ]l  (3-0) 

*H  A 362  (3)  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  ART  IN  THE  20th  CENTURY 
A thorough  study  of  European  painting  and  sculptui  e 1 tom  I BOO  to  1 he  pie- 
sent  day,  concluding  with  a consideiation  ot  post-! 91.5  developments  in 
North  America.  I'he  course  begins  with  Van  Gogh,  ( .auguin,  ( ez.  nine,  .nut 
Rodin  and  traces  the  development  and  inHueiu  e of  sui  h mov  ementsas  (,uh- 
ism.  Expressionism,  Constructivism,  and  Surrealism  and  the  careei  s ol  indi- 
vidual artists,  i.e.,  Matis.se.  Picasso,  Nolde,  .Malevich,  kandinskv,  .Mondrian, 
and  Brancusi.  Lectures  combine  formal  and  contextual  analvsis.  .\ssigned 
reading  include  H.H.  Arnason.  History  nj  Modern  Art.  and  H.B.  (ihipp.  I'hror- 
ies  of  Modern  Art,  (an  anthology  of  pritnarv  source  material,  i.e.  letters,  diarv 
entries,  and  manifestos). 

Septembei-, April  (3-0;  3-0) 

H A 364  (1 V2)  DOCUMENTARY  FILM 

.An  intensive  study  of  film  as  document  of  time,  place  and  action.  InHucnce 
of  social  and  artistic  context  will  be  considered.  .Attention  will  be  lai  gelv  di- 
rected to  Canadian  documentary  films,  a leader  in  this  genre  todav.  Films 
studied  may  include  works  by  Flaherty,  Grierson.  Lorentz.  Riefenstahl.  Wi- 
seman, National  Film  Board. 

(3-0) 

H A 365  (1 V2)  EXPERIMENTAL  AND  ART  FILM 

A survey  of 'pure'  film:  film  as  art  which  exists  onlv  in  the  fonn  ol  film.  Influ- 
ence of  other  art  forms  as  well  as  technical  and  ev  ononiic  aspects  vv  ill  be  coti- 
sidered.  .Attention  will  be  largely  directed  to  Canadian  experimental  and  art 
film.  Films  studied  may  include  works  h\  \fi  L.uen.  Brakhage.  Van  Der 
Beek,  Knowiton,  Lipsett,  May,  F2atnes. 

,3-0) 

*H  A 366  (1 V2)  INTRODUCTION  TO  HISTORY  IN  CINEMA:  I 
A general  introduction  to  film  as  an  art  form  of  world  iin|)ortance.  f iltti  will 
be  considered  historically  as  a product  of  time  and  place  .ts  well  as  a medium 
influencing  many  aspects  of  our  lives.  1 here  will  be  vonsideiaitioti  of  genres, 
of  directors’  styles,  of  technical  aspei  ts.  .md  the  relationslnp  ol  tih.i  to  othei 
media. 

Preference  giveti  to  third  and  fouith  vear  students 

Prerequisite:  History  iti  Art  120  and/01  362.  .>1  pernussion  ot  tlte 

Departtnent 

Septemher-Dv  vemher  (2-2) 

*H  A 367  (1 V2)  INTRODUCTION  TO  HISTORY  IN  CINEMA:  II 
A more  specialized  investigation  into  t inetna  with  .ttteiition  10  the  use  of 
tnyth  and  symliol.  .Significant  cinetna  gem  es,  selei  ted  direi  tot  s .md  national 
styles,  iticluding  Canadiati,  will  be  examined. 

Preference  givcti  to  thinl  and  fourth  veat  students,  .md  to  those  students 
who  have  completed  History  in  Art  3F)6 

Prerequisite:  History  iti  .Art  120  .md/oi  362.  or  permission  ot  the 

Department 

lanuai  v-  \pi  il  (2-2) 

H A 368  (3,  formerly  1 V2)  HISTORY  OF  CANADIAN  ART 

History  of  the  visual  arts  in  Canada  from  the  sixteenth  through  the  twentieth 

centuries  with  special  emphasis  oti  painting  and  s(  ulpture 

Sepiemhei  \pi  il  i3-0;  3-t)) 


Ihsioty  ni  Art,  i luf  Aft\ 


*H  A 371  (formerly  one-half  of  370)  (1  '/*)  EARLY  CHINESE  ART 
A lomiHflu'iisivf  sliuly  ol  ihr  rise  and  (k-vflopriicnl  ol  llic  major  art  forms 
in  (dilna  Irom  ihr  Nfoliilili:  ilirough  ihf  laii|<.  Au-as  of  study  will  include 
ritual  trron/es  of  the  Slian(^  and  Chou  dynasties,  torn!)  sites,  Buddhist  sculp- 
ture and  painting,  ceramics  and  early  secular  painting,  all  within  the  social 
and  historical  hackgroimd  in  which  these  forms  developed, 

September-Decembcr  (3-0) 

‘H  A 372  (formerly  one-half  of  370)  (1  Vz)  LATER  CHINESE  ART 
A comprehensive  study  of  later  Chinese  art,  from  the  Sung  through  the 
(ih'ing  dynasties,  including  ceramits,  f urniture  and  other  minor  arts.  The 
major  focus  will  be  on  the  development  of  painting,  including  landscape 
painting,  court  styles  and  the  literati  school. 

January-April  (3-0) 

•H  A 373  (1  Vz)  EARLY  JAPANESE  ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE 
A comprehensive  study  of  the  history  of  Japanese  art  and  architecture  from 
the  prehistoric  period  through  the  Kamakura  period.  Areas  of  study  will 
include  Jonion  cerantics,  religious  and  secular  architecture,  Buddhist  sculp- 
ture and  painting,  and  secular  painting.  T here  will  lx-  emphasis  cm  the  sexial 
and  historical  backgrounds  of  the  art  forms,  the  literature  of  the  later  per- 
iods, and  on  the  absorption  and  transformation  of  continental  influences 
into  Japanese  forms. 

September-December  (3-0) 


*H  A 390  (3)  WORLD  HISTORY  IN  ART  (formerly  Language  of  History  in 
Art) 

I his  course  affords  an  op|x>rtunity  for  tfiircf-  and  fouith-yeai  students  to 
elect  a basic  survey  of  history  in  art  on  a level  appiopiiate  to  theii  maturity. 
Emphasis  will  be  on  history  horizontally  structured  at  ross  the  wot  Id  in  given 
eptxhs,  rather  than  on  line-of-progress,  using  as  data  arts  and  artilat  ts  intei- 
preted  in  terms  of  sexial  function. 

(Offered  by  special  permission  of  the  instructor,  see  Departmental  note) 

(3-0;  3-0) 

*H  A 420  (3)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  MEDIEVAL  ART 
A different  aspect  or  peritxl  of  medieval  art  will  lx  selected  lor  study  each 
year.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  a detailed  study  of  a limited  numlxr  of 
works  rather  than  a general  survey. 

May  be  taken  more  than  once,  depending  on  circumstances 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor 

Septemlxr-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

*H  A 430  (1  Vz  or  3)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  INDIAN  ART 
An  intensive  study  of  a selected  aspect  or  area  of  Buddhist  or  Hindu  art.  1 he 
course  may  be  taken  for  credit  more  than  once  in  different  areas. 
Prerequisite:  Any  course  in  Buddhist  or  Hindu  Art,  or  permission  of  the 
Department 

January-April  (3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 


*H  A 374  (1  Vz)  LATER  JAPANESE  ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE 
A comprehensive  study  of  Japanese  art  and  architecture  from  the  Muroma- 
chi  through  Tokugawa  pericxls,  including  Zen  architecture  and  painting,  tea 
ceremony  architecture  and  wares,  the  decorative  schools  of  painting,  Ukiyo- 
e paintings  and  prints  and  Nanga  painting,  all  studied  within  their  historical 
context. 

January-April  (3-0) 


*H  A 375  (3)  PRE-COLUMBIAN  ART 

The  art  of  the  most  highly  developed  countries  of  the  Americas  in  the  period 
before  European  conquest.  In  the  fall  the  area  covered  is  Mesoamerica  (cen- 
tral and  southern  Mexico  with  northern  Central  America);  in  the  spring,  the 
Peruvian  Andes  and  adjoining  coast.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  sculpture  and 
architecture  with  painting,  textiles,  ceramics,  basketry,  and  featherwork  also 
receiving  attention.  Areas  highly  influenced  by  Nuclear  America  in  Colum- 
bia, Ecuador,  and  Panama  are  included.  The  possibility  of  contacts  between 
the  two  areas  as  well  as  trans- Pacific  influences  is  explored.  The  cultural  and 
social  context  of  the  art  styles  is  stressed. 

Prerequisite:  None 


September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


*H  A 379  (3)  HISTORY  OF  LATIN  AMERICAN  ART 
The  art  of  Latin  America  from  the  Conquest  to  the  present.  The  Colonial 
Period  (c.  1530-1820)  fuses  Gothic,  Renaissance,  Moorish,  and  native 
American  elements.  The  epoch  of  Indepxndence  movements  in  the  19th 
century  is  marked  by  the  Netxiassical  intellectual  tiadition  paralleled  by  Ro- 
manticism. The  early  20th  century  is  influenced  by  Euopean  Impressionism 
and  Modernism.  Mexican  moralists  reflect  revolutionary  movements.  Con- 
temporary architecture  and  painting  mark  the  advent  of  internationalism. 
The  trend  is  reinforced  by  the  growing  importance  of  international  corpora- 
tions and  foundations  as  patrons. 

Prerequisite:  None 


September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


*H  A 380  (3)  ARCHITECTURE  SINCE  1750 

Basic  develoments  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  an  hitecture  in  Western  Eu- 
rope, Canada  and  U.S.A.  over  the  last  200  years,  with  special  emphasis  on 
architecture  as  the  expression  of  social,  economic,  and  religious  ideas. 

Septemlxr-April  (3-0) 


*H  A 440  (3)  ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE  ART 

An  intensive  study  of  the  painting  and  sculpture  of  Italy  from  1250  lo  1 550. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  major  monuments  of  Florence,  Rome, 
Siena,  and  Venice.  The  artistic  achievements  of  these  cities  w ill  be  considered 
in  terms  of  their  historical  and  religious  significance. 

September-.Aril  (3-0;  3-0) 


*H  A 441  (3)  NORTHERN  RENAISSANCE 

An  intensive  survey  of  the  painting  of  Northern  Europe  from  1300  to  1550. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  major  achievements  of  France,  (Ger- 
many and  the  Low  Countries.  The  major  monuments  of  these  areas  will  be 
considered  in  terms  of  their  historic  and  religious  significance.  (If  time  per- 
mits salient  sculptors  and  their  accomplishments  will  also  be  considered.) 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

*H  A 450  (1  Vz  or  3)  TOPICS  IN  ISLAMIC  ART  AND  CIVILIZATION 
This  course  will  involve  intensive  study  of  some  special  aspect  or  area  of  Isla- 
mic civilization.  Content  may  vary  each  year.  In  past  years,  this  course  has 
centred  on  the  following  areas:  1973-74,  History  of  Islamic  Muslim  Manu- 
script Painting;  1974-75,  1978-79,  History  of  the  Art  and  Architecture  of 
Muslim  India;  1975-76,  the  History  of  Persian  Painting;  1976-77,  Seven 
Great  Cities  in  the  Muslim  World. 

This  course  may  be  taken  for  credit  more  than  once  in  different  topics  with 
the  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

Prerequisite:  History  in  Art  351,  353,  or  permission  of  the  instructor 

(3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 


*H  A 451  (1  Vz)  ISLAMIC  ARCHITECTURE 

An  examination  of  the  architectural  traditions  of  Muslim  peoples  from 
Spain  to  South  Asia  with  emphasis  on  the  historical  development  of  Islam's 
architectural  idiom,  the  geographic  dispersion  of  its  forms,  the  relationship 
of  archicture  to  its  urban  context,  and  the  role  of  architectural  patrons. 

January-April  (3-0) 


*H  A 455  (1  Vz)  PERSIAN  PAINTING 

A study  of  the  history  and  development  of  painting  in  Iran  from  the  1 3th  to 
the  19th  centuries.  The  course  will  examine  the  major  masters,  patrons,  and 
style  of  Persian  miniature  painting  and  will  trace  the  influence  of  Persian 
painting  on  the  arts  of  Mughal  India  and  Ottoman  Turkey. 

(3-0) 


*H  A 382  (1  Vz)  NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIAN  ART 
An  intrcxluction  to  North  American  Indian  art  from  its  emergence  in  pre- 
historic times  to  the  present.  Culture  areas  covered  are  the  Northwest  Coast, 
the  Arctic  (Inuit  and  Eskimo),  Northern  Athabaskan,  the  Great  Plains, 
Southwestern  L'.S.  and  Eastern  Woodlands.  Changes  in  art  brought  on  by 
European  proximity  are  treated. 

January-April  (3-0) 


*H  A 460  (3)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  20th  CENTURY  ART 
Intensive  study  of  mcxiern  movements  (e.g..  Cubism,  Surrealism,  Expres- 
sionism) or  specific  problems  (art  and  politics,  critical  theory)  in  20th  century 
art.  Combination  of  topics  will  vary. 

May  be  taken  more  than  once,  depending  on  circumstances 
Prerequisite;  History  in  At  360  or  362  or  364  or  permission  of  the  instructor 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


184  History  in  Art,  Fine  Arts 


H A 462  (HIST  462)  (3)  ART  AND  REVOLUTION 

Examines  the  role  of  the  artist  (mainly  through  painting  and  graphics)  in  the 
major  social  and  political  revolution  of  modern  times.  Major  emphasis  on 
the  French,  Russian,  and  Chinese  revolutions  but  some  consideration  of  po- 
litical art  in  other  revolutions  and  movements  of  social  protest. 

(3-0;  3-0) 

*H  A 470  (1  Va  or  3)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  FAR  EASTERN  ART 

Intensive  studies  of  special  aspects  of  Chinese  or  Japanese  art.  Course  con- 
tent will  vary. 

Prerequisite:  History  in  Art  371/372  or  373/374,  or  permission  of  the 
Department 

This  course  may  be  taken  for  credit  more  than  once  in  different  topics  with 
permission  of  the  Department. 

(3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 


*H  A 475  (1  Va  or  3)  THE  ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE 
OF  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

An  examination  of  the  sculpture  and  architecture  of  Southeast  Asia  of  the 
precolonial  periods,  with  emphasis  on  those  of  Cambodia  and  Indonesia. 
These  works  will  be  studied  within  their  religious,  social  and  political 
contexts. 

(3-0) 


’H  A 481  (3)  HISTORY  OF  ARCHITECTURE  IN  NORTH  AMERICA 
Study  of  architectural  developments  in  Canada  and  U.S.A.  from  the  1 7th 
centurv  to  the  present,  with  special  emphasis  on  interiors  and  furniture,  and 
the  expression  of  distinctively  North  American  cultural  attitudes. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


H A 486  (3)  INTRODUCTION  TO  MUSEUM  STUDIES 
Collection,  organization,  maintenance  and  presentation  of  museum  materi- 
als. History  and  purpose  of  collections,  principles  of  collections  manage- 
ment and  research,  preservation,  care  and  handling  of  collections,  public 
presentation  of  exhibitions,  museum  organization  and  management.  Topic 
emphasis  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor;  may  involve  fieldwork.  Depend- 
ing on  instructor  and  areas  covered,  and  with  departmental  permission,  this 
course  may  be  taken  more  than  once. 

Prerequisites:  None 


September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


mental  factors  and  the  nature  of  materials.  The  course  includes  demonstra- 
tions in  handling,  storage,  and  packing  techniques.  Assignments  normally 
will  include  the  preparation  of  condition  reports. 

(3-0) 


H A 488E  (1 V2)  CONSERVATION  OF  PAPER 

Studies  in  the  conservation  of  paper  artifacts,  particularly  archival  materials 
and  works  of  art  on  paper.  Topics  include:  the  monitoring  and  control  of 
environmental  conditions;  storage;  handling;  treatments.  Projects  involving 
practices  in  the  conservation  of  paper  will  be  assigned. 

(3-0) 


H A 488F  (1 V2)  CONSERVATION  OF  PAINTINGS 

Studies  in  the  conservation  of  paintings  on  panel,  canvas,  and  other  surfaces. 
Topics  include:  documentation  of  condition;  nature  of  materials  and  histori- 
cal uses  of  media;  remedial  conservation;  curatorial  care  and  maintenance 
of  collections;  connoisseurship. 

(3-0) 

H A 488G  (IV2)  INTERPRETATION  TECHNIOUES  AND  EVALUATION 
OF  MUSEUMS 

The  course  examines  interpretation  as  a method  of  communicating  with  the 
public  in  museums,  art  galleries,  historic  sites,  parks,  and  related  settings. 
The  theory  and  application  of  interpretation  will  be  considered.  The  course 
emphasizes  strategies  for  implementing  program  ideas,  planning,  setting 
objectives,  evaluation,  and  the  development  of  skills. 

(3-0) 

H A 489A  (1’/2)  STUDIES  IN  URBAN  AND  RURAL  CONSERVATION 
Topics  in  the  preservation  and  rehabilitation  of  historic  urban  and  rural 
areas.  The  historical,  aesthetic,  economic,  social,  and  legal  aspects  of  heri- 
tage area  planning  will  be  considered.  Case  histories  and  planning  models 
will  be  discussed.  An  applied  studies  project  normally  will  be  assigned. 

(3-0) 

H A 489B  (1  Va)  SURVEY  METHODS  IN  BUILDING  CONSERVATION 
An  intensive  examination  of  methods  employed  in  surveying  and  recording 
historic  architecture.  Topics  include:  documentation;  measured  drawings; 
regular  and  rectified  photography;  scale  models. 

(3-0) 


H A 487  (3)  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  CONSERVATION  OF  CULTURAL 
PROPERTY 

Care,  preservation  and  maintenance  of  historic  sites  and  buildings;  the  con- 
servation of  architecture  within  a museum  and  urban  context;  programs 
and  practices  in  Canada  and  other  countries;  procedures  for  site  examina- 
tion and  evaluation;  materials  pathology;  site  planning,  development  and 
management.  Case  studies  and  fieldwork  may  be  required.  Topic  emphasis 
at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor.  Depending  on  the  instructor  and  areas 
covered,  and  with  departmental  permission,  this  course  may  be  taken  more 
than  once. 

Prerequisites:  None  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

H A 488A  (1 V2)  ADMINISTRATION  OF  MUSEUMS  AND  ART  GALLERIES 
Ibpics  will  include:  administration  of  collections  policies;  accountability,  fi- 
nancial management,  and  program  balance;  administrative  theory  and 
practice;  persontiel  administration;  law  in  the  museum  and  gallery. 

(3-0) 

H A 488B  (1’/2)  MUSEUM  REGISTRATION  METHODS 
lopics  include:  collections  policies;  terminology;  classification  and  catalogu- 
ing; accessioning  and  deaccessioning;  loans;  gifts;  importing  and  exporting. 

I he  course  may  be  oflered  with  an  emphasis  in  computers  and  the  manage- 
ment of  collections. 


H A 489C  (1 V2)  EVALUATION  OF  HISTORIC  ARCHITECTURE 
An  examination  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  evaluating  historic  architec- 
ture. Topics  include:  surveys,  research  methods;  stylistic  analy  sis;  prepara- 
tion of  inventories;  evaluation  criteria;  scoring  techniques. 

(3-0) 


H A 489D  (IV2)  STUDIES  IN  BUILDING  CONSERVATION 
Theoretical  and  applied  studies  in  the  conservation  of  historic  architecture. 
Course  topics  include  site  history,  pathology,  preservation  and  repair  of  ma- 
terials (wood,  masonry,  brick,  plasterwork,  metalwork),  chromochronology. 
Laboratory  sessions  on  the  examination  and  analysis  of  materials  will  be 
conducted. 


(3-0) 

*H  A 490  (3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

This  course  may  be  taken  more  than  once,  in  different  fields,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Department. 

Members  of  the  Department. 


H A 499  (3)  HONOURS  SEMINAR 

rhis  course  is  intended  to  instruct  fourth-year  honours  students  in  prob- 
lems and  methodology  of  advanced  research. 


(3-0) 

H A 488C  (1 V2)  EXHIBIT  DESIGN  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
lopics  include  the  planning,  design,  production,  and  evaluation  of  exhibits. 
Problems  in  installatioti  will  be  considered.  Students  will  be  assigned  a pro- 
ject in  the  design  of  scale-model  exhibits. 

(3-0) 

H A 488D  (1 V2)  CONSERVATION  OF  ARTIFACTS 
Studies  in  the  conservation  of  artifacts  in  metal,  ceramics,  wood,  bone,  leath- 
er, and  other  materials.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  analysis  of  environ- 


GRADUATE COURSES 

Students  should  consult  the  Department  concerning  the  courses  to  be  of- 
fered in  a particular  year. 

H A 501  (1V2)  PROBLEMS  IN  HISTORY  OF  ART  HISTORY:  I 
An  examination  of  how  the  discipline  of  art  history  developed,  as  shown  in 
changing  approaches  to  diverse  classic  or  standard  problems  of  identity  and 
interpretation  over  several  generations. 

^ Approved  for  elective  credit  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 


(3-0) 


Milw  . Iinr  Afly 


H A 502  (1  Vj)  PROBLEMS  IN  HISTORY  OF  ART  HISTORY:  II 
An  adv.iiund  madiMlo  seminal  m an  Insiorual  methodologies. 
I’rereqmsiie  Hisiors  in  .An  501  or  iierniission  ol  the  msliurtor  (3-0) 

H A 503  {^V^)  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  EAST-WEST 
RELATIONSHIPS:  I 

Parallels  and  eomrasts  among  the  arts  ol  Kurope.  Islam,  India,  ('.hina,  Ja- 
pan, .America,  ett . in  seleeti  ci  epochs  ol  history.  (3-0) 

H A 504  (I’/j)  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  OF  EAST-WEST 
RELATIONSHIPS:  II 

.An  advanced  graduate  seminar  in  problems  ol  cultural  history. 
Prerequisite:  History  in  Art  503  or  permission  ol  the  instructor  (3-0) 

H A 520  (1’/2)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  MEDIEVAL  ART  HISTORY:  I 
Contents  of  course  vary  yearly  to  lit  the  needs  and  interests  of  current 
students. 

May  be  taken  more  than  once,  depending  on  circumstances. 

Prerequisite;  History  in  Art  325  or  120  or  equivalent;  or  permission  ol  the 
instructor 

(3-0) 

H A 521  {^V^)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  MEDIEVAL  ART  HISTORY:  II 
An  advanced  graduate  seminar  in  problems  of  medieval  art  and 
architecture. 

Prerequisite:  History  in  .Art  520  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

(3-0) 

H A 530  (1  Vz)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  INDIAN  ART:  I 
This  graduate  seminar  will  investigate  some  special  problem  or  area  in  the 
history  of  Indian  art.  .Specihe  subject  matter  will  vary  each  year  according  to 
the  needs  of  graduate  students. 

May  be  taken  more  than  once,  depending  on  circumstances 
Prerequisite:  History  in  Art  330/332  or  430  or  equivalent;  or  permission  of 
the  instructor 

(3-0) 

H A 531  (I’/a)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  INDIAN  ART:  II 
An  advanced  graduate  seminar  in  Indian  art  and  architecture. 
Prerequisite:  History  in  Art  530  or  permission  of  instructor 

(3-0) 

H A 540  (IVa)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  ITALIAN  AND  NORTHERN 
RENAISSANCE  ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE:  I 

Seminar  class  with  topics  in  various  areas  which  vary  according  to  students' 
background,  needs  and  interests. 

Prerequisite:  History  in  Art  440  or  441;  or  permission  of  instructor 

(3-0) 

H A 541  (^V^)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  ITALIAN  AND  NORTHERN 
RENAISSANCE  ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE:  II 
An  advanced  graduate  seminar  in  problems  in  Italian  and  Northern  Renais- 
sance art  and  architecture. 

Prerequisite:  History  in  Art  540  or  permission  of  instructor 

(3-0) 

H A 550  (1  Va)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  ISLAMIC  ART  AND 
ARCHITECTURE:  I 

This  graduate  seminar  will  investigate  each  year  some  aspect  of  the  history 
of  the  art  and  architecture  of  the  Islamic  world. 

May  be  taken  more  than  once,  depending  on  circumstances 
Prerequisite:  HLstory  in  Art  351  or  353  or  450;  or  permission  of  the 
instructor 

(3-0) 


H A 551  (I’/a)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  ISLAMIC  ART 
AND  ARCHITECTURE:  II 

An  advanced  graduate  seminal  in  Islamit  an  and/ot  an  hilci  luie 
Preretjuisiie:  History  in  An  550  or  permission  ol  insirucior 

(3-0) 

H A 560  (1  Va)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  MODERN  ART:  I 
Seminar  classes  with  topics  (Cubism,  Expressionism,  Surrealism.  Consirui 
tivism,  etc.)  vary  according  to  students'  background  anti  interests 
May  be  taken  more  than  once,  depending  on  circumsiantes 
Prerequisite:  History  in  Art  362  or  equivalent;  or  permission  ol  insirutloi 

(3-0) 

H A 561  (1  Va)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  MODERN  ART:  II 

An  advanced  graduate  seminar  dealing  with  selected  topics  in  the  history  ol 

modern  an. 

Prerequisite:  History  in  Art  560  or  permission  of  instructor  (3-0) 

H A 570  (1  ’/a)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  FAR  EASTERN  ART 
AND  ARCHITECTURE:  I 

A graduate  seminar  in  Far  Fiastern  an  and  archilet  lure.  Course  tonient  will 
vary  each  year  according  to  student  needs. 

May  be  taken  more  than  once,  depending  on  circumstances 
Prerequisite;  History  in  Art  371/372  or  373/374  or  permission  ol 
Department 

(3-0) 

H A 571  (1  Va)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  FAR  EASTERN  ART 
AND  ARCHITECTURE:  II 

An  advanced  graduate  seminar  in  selected  problems  of  Far  Eastern  art  and 
architecture. 

Prerequisite:  History  in  Art  570  or  permission  of  instructor 

(3-0) 

H A 575  (1  Va)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIAN  ART 
AND  ARCHITECTURE:  I 

A graduate  seminar  in  Southeast  Asian  art  and  architecture.  Course  content 
will  vary  each  year,  depending  on  student  interest  and  need. 

Prerequisite:  History  in  .Art  231  or  475  or  permission  of  the  Department 

(3-0) 

H A 576  (1  Va)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIAN  ART 
AND  ARCHITECTURE.  II 

An  advanced  graduate  seminar  in  selected  areas  of  Southeast  Asian  art  and 
architecture. 

Prerequisite:  History  in  Art  575  or  permission  of  instructor 

(3-0) 

H A 580  (1  Va)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  CULTURAL  CONSERVATION:  I 
The  detailed  examination  of  a special  topic  relating  to  museum  and  gallerv 
operations  or  architectural  conservation.  May  involve  museum  experience 
or  held  work.  (3-0) 

H A 581  (IVa)  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  CULTURAL  CONSERVATION:  II 
An  advanced  graduate  seminar  in  museum  studies  and/or  problems  of  ar- 
chitectural conservation. 

Prerequisite:  History  in  Art  580  or  permission  of  instructor  (3-0) 

H A 590  (formerly  505)  (IVa)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  HISTORY  IN  ART 
Individual  title  will  be  assigned  to  each  lettered  section  (.A-Z)  of  the  course, 
according  to  material  covered. 

HA  599  (9-15)  THESIS 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Paul  Kling,  Artist’s  Diploma  (State  Cons,  of  Music,  Brno)  Artist's  Diploma  Franklin  E.  Churchley,  A.R.C.T.,  L.R.C.T.  (Royal  Cons.  Mus.),  B.  Mus. 
(Academy  of  Musical  Arts,  Prague),  Professor  (violin),  and  Director  (Tor.),  M.A.,  Ed.D.  (Columbia),  Professor, 

of  the  School  to  June  30,  1983.  George  Corwin,  B.S.  (Ithaca),  M.A.,  D M . .A.  (Rochester),  Professor. 


186  Music,  Fine  Arts 


Rudolf  Komorous,  Diploma,  (State  Cons,  of  Music,  Prague),  Artist’s  Diplo- 
ma, (Academy  of  Musical  Arts,  Prague),  Professor. 

Bernard  Turgeon,  (Opera  School,  Tor.  Cons.),  Professor  (voice,  opera 
workshop). 

Robin  Wood,  F.R.A.M.,  LL.D.  (U.  of  Vic.)  Professor  (piano). 

Phillip  T.  Young,  B.A.  (Bowdoin),  M.Mus.  (Yale),  Professor.  (On  study  leave, 
(1982-83). 

Richard  Ely,  B.M.  (Montana),  M.M.  (111.),  Associate  Professor  (french  horn). 

Jaroslav  Karlovsky,  Artist’s  Diploma  (State  Cons,  of  Music,  Prague),  Artist’s 
Diploma  (Academy  of  Musical  Arts,  Prague),  Associate  Professor 
(viola). 

Gordana  Lazarevich,  Artist  and  Licentiate  Dip.  (Tor.),  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.  (Juil- 
liard),  Ph.D.  (Columbia),  Associate  Professor. 

Michael  M.  Longton,  B.M.,  M.M.  (Brit.  Col.),  Associate  Professor. 

Louis  D.  Ranger,  B.Mus.  (Juilliard),  Associate  Professor  (trumpet). 

Jesse  Read,  B.Mus.  (Jacksonville),  M.M'us.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Associate  Professor 
(bassoon). 

Erich  P.  Schwandt,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Stanford),  Associate  Professor. 

John  A.  Celona,  B.M.,  M.A.  (San  Fran.  St.),  Ph.D.  (Calif.,  San  Diego),  Assis- 
tant Professor. 

Thomas  Dowling,  B.Sc.  (Temple),  M.Mus.  (Cleveland  Inst.),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor (clarinet). 

Donald  G.  Hyder,  A.R.C.T.  (Tor.),  Assistant  Professor,  (oboe) 


William  Kindcrman,  B.A.  (Dickinson  College),  Ph.D.  (Calif.,  Berkeley),  As- 
sistant Professor. 

Bruce  E.  More,  B.Mus.  Brit.  Col.),  M.Mus.,  M.M. A.,  D M. A.  (Yale),  Assis- 
tant Professor. 

Lanny  Pollet,  B.  Mus.  (Eastman),  M.Mus.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Assistant  Professor 
(flute). 

Jean  Letourneau,  Dip.  ( Eon),  Lecturer  (voice,  opera  workshop). 

John  W.  MacKay,  B.A.,  B.Mus.,  M.A.  (McGill),  Visiting  Lecturer  (September 
1982 -April  1983). 

Bruce  Vogt,  A.R.C.T.  ( For).,  B.Mus.  (W.  Ont.),  M.Mus.  (lor.).  Lecturer 
(piano). 

M.  Elaine  Daniels,  Administrative  Officer. 


Part-time  Lecturers  (individual  tuition)  1982-83  Session: 

Eugene  A.  Dowling,  M.M.  (Mich.  St.),  M.M.  (Northwestern)  (tuba). 
Thomas  G.  Eadie,  B.M.,  M.M.  (Eastman)  (trombone). 

Salvador  Ferreras,  B.Mus.  (Windsor)  (percussion). 

Lynne  Greenwood,  B.M.,  M.M.  (Indiana)  (saxophone). 

Linda  Hougland-Daniels,  B.M.,  Performer’s  Certificate  (Eastman)  (cello). 
Eva  Kinderman,  Performer’s  Diploma  (Vienna)  (piano). 

Kathleen  Letourneau,  A.R.C.T,  L.R.C.T.  (Tor.)  (voice  and  opera  coach). 
Mary  Rannie,  B.A.  (W.  Ont.)  (double  bass). 

Teresa  Turgeon  (voice  and  opera  coach). 


GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 


For  information  on  studies  leading  to  the  M.A.,  M.Mus.  and  Ph.D.  de- 
grees, see  page  211;  for  graduate  courses,  see  page  190. 


UNDERGRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

For  students  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  careers  in  music,  gra- 
duate study,  etc.,  the  School  of  Music  offers  majors  in  Composition  and  The- 
ory, Music  Education,  Music  History  and  Literature,  Comprehensive 
(formerly  General)  Program,  and  Performance,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Music. 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Enrolment  in  the  Bachelor  of  Music  program  is  limited  at  the  present  time 
to  approximately  160  students. 

1 . Applicants  from  Secondary  School 

Students  must  apply  to  the  Admissions  Office  for  acceptance  to  the  Uni- 
versity and  in  addition  must  make  separate  application  to  the  School  of  Music 
for  acceptance  to  the  program.  An  audition  on  one’s  major  instrument,  a 
music  aptitude  test,  a personal  interview  (and  therefore  a campus  visit)  and 
two  letters  of  recommendation  from  qualified  musicians  are  required.  If  dis- 
tance precludes  a visit,  tentative  acceptance  may  be  granted  until  require- 
ments are  satisfied  in  September.  Auditions  are  held  each  year  beginning  in 
late  March.  Students  are  urged  to  apply  as  early  as  possible  since  places  can- 
not be  guaranteed  for  qualified  applicants  once  positions  are  filled. 

2.  Applicants  from  Other  Universities  and  Colleges 

The  procedure  is  the  same  as  that  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
The  Director  of  Admissions  will  consult  the  School  for  advice  on  transfer 
credit  for  music  courses  that  have  been  completed  elsewhere.  This  credit 
and  Sch(X)l  admission  procedures  will  determine  into  which  year  of  studies 
the  student  will  be  accepted.  No  students  are  admitted  into  the  final,  fourth 
year. 


PROGRAM  OF  COURSES 

All  B.Mus.  students,  regardless  of  their  eventual  choice  of  major,  are  re- 
quired to  take  a common  first-year  program. 


Year  I 


Music  lOOA  1 

Music  lOOB  1 

Music  110  3 

Music  140  2 

Music  170  1 


Music  180“!  1 

Music  181’!  1 

Engish  100  level  3 

Non-music  elective  3 


16 

’•‘Not  required  for  students  whose  principal  performance  area  is  voice. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  listed  above,  students  intending  to  major  in 
Composition  must  enroll  in  Music  105,  and  students  wishing  to  major  in  Mu- 
sic Education  must  register  in  Music  Education  101  (Secondary)  or  Music 
Education  106  (Elementary). 

All  B.  Mus.  students  are  required  to  demonstrate  proficiency  at  the  key- 
board. Students  who  fail  to  satisfy  this  requirement  by  the  end  of  the  first 
year  may  be  required  to  enroll  in  Music  236. 

At  the  end  of  the  common  first  year,  each  student  will  declare  a choice  of 
major  and  will  be  assigned  a faculty  adviser  who  will  assist  in  selecting  appro- 
priate elective  courses,  ensure  that  program  requirements  are  satisfied  and 
oversee  year-to-year  progress.  Acceptance  into  the  major  program  of  the 
student’s  choice  and  continuance  in  that  major  must  be  approved  by  the  ap- 
propriate division  of  the  School.  A student  whose  progress  is  judged  to  be 
unsatisfactory  may  be  refused  permission  to  continue  in  the  chosen  original 
major. 

Students  who  intend  to  pursue  a career  in  Music  Education  will  register  in 
the  B.Mus.  program  with  a major  in  Music  Education.  Those  completing  this 
program  will  automatically  qualify  for  admission  to  the  Post  Degree  Profes- 
sional Program  with  the  same  priority  status  as  regular  B.Ed.  students. 

Exceptions  to  the  following  program  requirements  can  be  made  only  in 
sptecial  cases  and  with  the  written  approval  of  the  Director. 


Major  in  Composition  and  Theory 


Year  2 

Music  200  2 

Music  205  3 

Music  240  2 

Music  270  1 

Music  350  3 

Non-music  elective  3 
14 


Year  3 

Music  300  3 

Music  305  3 

Music  306  1 ‘/a 

Music  307  VAi 

Music  340  2 

Non-music  elective  3 
14 


See  Ensemble  Requirements  below. 


Major  in  Music  History  and  Literature 


Year  2 
Music  History 
elective  3 

Music  200  2 

Music  240  2 

Music  270  1 

Non-music  elective  3 
Elective  3 


Year  3 
Music  History 


elective  3 

Music  300  3 

Music  340  2 

Music  390  3 


Non-music  elective  3 
14 


14 

See  Ensemble  Requirements  below. 


Year  4 

Music  400  3 

Music  405  3 

Music  440  2 

Music  elective  3 


Non-music  elective  3 
14 


Year  4 
Music  History 


elective  3 

Music  400  3 

Music  440  2 

Music  499  3 


Non-music  elective  3 
14 


Musti , hnf  Art\  IN7 


Major  In  Comprehensive  Program 


Mum.  'JIKI  L’ 

Mum.  '.mo  •> 

M.isii  *J7o  I 

*.M.isu  .■Ic.  u.f''  t) 

clc.iiu 

II 


)/•</.  5 

M.im.  moo  M 

.M.im<  MIO  L' 

*,M.isi<  ric.lurs  f> 

**\.m-r.u.si. 


1-1 


)erii  7 

Mii.si.  100  3 

Miisit  140  2 

*Musi<  clcrrivc  3 

**Non-m.isii 
<'lc(tiv<-  3 

Non-mosit  clmivc 
or  niusK  elcrtlvf  3 


14 


See  !•  iiM-mbli'  K('i|..o<  m.cois  I)(‘I<>« 


*Mum(  ( Ic.  lnc>  ii.i.M  iiu  lodc 
00  ,11  leas.  3 imiOi  <>l  m.i'U.  hisioiA  above  ilic  III)  level 
(b)  eitliei  M.isu  3.a0  oi  Mu\i.  3.”)b 
**.\on-Musi(  eleelives  will  iiormalh  melude: 

(a)  ()  i.n.ls  ol  laiiKuane  (omses,  preletabb  (iernian.  Italian,  or  Krencli 

(b)  3 .mils  ol  an  liisiorv.  iliealrc  hisiors.  or  classics 
(t)  3 .mils  ol  [iliilosoplu.  iiialliciiiaiics  or  a science. 


.Sc( Olid  leal  liiii){  Area  1 'A 

Kiel  live  3 

13 'A 

Yfm  7 IDegter  Ymr) 


Music  400  3 

Music  440  2 

Music  hducaiion  4 19  1 

Kducalion-I*  498  1 '4 

tducalion-1)  303  1 '/a 

Non-music  elective 
(2nd  teaching  area)  3 

Music  320  or  Music  History 
elective  3 

15 


taken  in  2nd  tea.  lung  aiea)  1-3 
14 '/a- 10 '/a 


•*Kmt  5 (/'r«/ciuonn/  Yeai 
in  hduralwni 

Kdiitation-l)  337  I '/a 

Kdiuation-H  320  I '/a 

Kdutation-li  430  I '/a 

Kducation-A  702  4'/a 

tdiication  (2nd  teaching  area)  3 
Kducation  elective  3 


15 


See  hnsemble  Re(]uirements  Irelow. 

•Includes  schcKrl  experience  (equivalent  of  tducation-1’  398). 

••Before  Year  5,  an  Introductory  Psychology  course  and  Theatre  150  are 
recommended.  A grade  point  average  of  3.00  in  the  upper  level  music 
courses  and  a grade  point  average  of  3.00  in  the  immediately  preceding  two 
years  (30  units)  is  required 


Major  in  Performance 


Major  In  Music  Education — Elementary 


IW/i  2 


Musi.  200  2 

■Musk  245  ti 

.Miisii  270  1 

Hee  l nr  3 


.Non-nuisu  elective  3 

15 


*)cnr  7 

Musk  300  3 

Music  345  6 

Music  llistorv 
elective  3 

Non-iniisic  elective  3 

15 


Year  4 

Music  400  3 

Music  445  6 

Music  447  3 

Non-music  elective  3 

15 


Sec  Knsembic  Re(|iiiremenls  below 

•Piano  ina]ors  arc  advised  lo  lake  Music  360  in  addition  to  the  courses  listed. 


Year  2 

Music  200  2 

Music  240  2 

Music  270  I 

Music  Education  2 19  1 

Music  Education  300  P/z 

Music  Education  306  3 

Psychology  100  3 

History  230  3 


16'/z 


Year  J 

Music  300  3 

Music  340  2 

One  of:  Music  Ecfucation 
303A,  303B,  303C  1 '/z 

Music  Education  3 19  1 

One  of:  Music  Education 
400A.  400B,  400C  P/z 

Mathematics  160  (or  other 
approved  Mathematics)  3 
Education-B  430  1 '/z 

Music  elective  3 


l6'/z 


Major  in  Music  Education—  Secondary  (Instrumental) 


)fcn  2 

Musk  200 

2 

Year  3 

Music  300 

3 

Musk  240 

2 

Music  340 

2 

.Music  270 

1 

Music  356 

3 

Music  350 

3 

One  of:  Music  330,  331, 

Oneol:  .Music  236.  330.  331, 

332.  333 

P/z 

.332.  333 

p/z 

Music  Education  216 

1 

.Music  E.ducation  201 

I '/z 

•Music  Education  301 

P/z 

Music  History  elective 

3 

Eiducalion-I)  406 

3 

)ear  7 (Degree  Yean 

14 

**Year  5 (Professional  Year 

15 

in 

■Music  400 

3 

Education) 
Eiducaliori-D  337 

PA 

.Music  440 

2 

Education-B  320 

P/z 

One  of:  Music  330,  331.  332. 

E.ducation-B  430 

P/z 

333 

PA' 

E.ducation-.^  762 

6 

Music  Education  316 

1 

Erlucalion  electives 

4'/z 

Educaiion-I)  303 
Musk  1 (liic  ation  401 
Elective 

Pa 

1 2z 
3 

l3'/z 

15 

See  Ensemble  Re(|uircincnt.s  below. 


Year  7 (Degree  Year) 

Year  5 (Professional  Year 

in 

Education) 

Music  400 

3 

Education-!)  200A 

P/z 

Music  440 

2 

Education-!)  337 

P/z 

One  of:  Music  Education 

Education-A  701 

1 

303A,  303B,  303C 

P/z 

Exiucation-E  744 

P/z 

One  of:  Music  Education 

Education-E  746 

1 

400A,  400B,  400C 

P/z 

Education-C  747 

1 

Education-!)  305 

3 

Education-B  748 

I'/z 

Education-P  297 

P/z 

Education-B  749 

P/z 

Elective 

3 

Education-P  797 

3 

Elective 

PA 

1 5 '/z 

15 

•See  Ensemble  Requirements  below. 


ENSEMBLE  REQUIREMENTS 

All  students  in  the  B.Miis.  program  are  required  to  participate  in  ensem- 
bles as  follows: 

Major  in  Composition  and  Theory 

Year  2:  Music  280  or  281 

Year  3:  One  of:  Music  280.  380,  281.  381 

Year  4:  One  of:  Music  280,  380,  480,  281,  381.  481 


Major  in  Music  Education — Secondary  (Choral) 


Yeai  2 

.Music  20b  2 

.Music  240  (Voice)  2 

.Music  270  1 

Music  f.diicarion  30(i  1 '/z 

Musk  Ediicalion  201  P/z 

.Music  Education  219  1 


Year  3 

Music  300  3 

Music  340  2 

Music  Education  3 19  1 

•.Music  Elducation  301  P/z 

Edticalion-I)  406  3 

Music  356  3 


(Additional  units  mav  be 


Major  in  Music  History  and  Literature 

Year  2:  Music  280  and  281 
Year  3:  Music  380  and  381 
Year  4:  Music  480  and  481 

Major  in  Comprehensive  Program 

Year  2:  Music  280  and  281 
Year  3:  Music  380  and  381 
Year  4:  Music  480  and  481 
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Major  in  Performance 

(a)  Orchestral  Instriitnents 

Year  2:  Music  280  (Orchestra  or  Wind  Symphony)  and  281 
Year  3;  Music  380  (Orchestra  or  Wind  Symphony)  and  381 
Year  4:  Music  480  (Orchestra  or  Wind  Symphony)  and  481 

(b)  Keyboard  Instruments 

Year  2:  Music  280  (Chorus)  and  281 
Year  3:  Music  381 
Year  4:  Music  481 

(c)  Voice 

Year  2:  Music  280  and  281 
Year  3:  Music  380  and  381 
Year  4:  Music  480  and  481 

Major  In  Music  Education — Secondary  (instrumental  and  Choral) 

Year  2:  Music  280 
Year  3:  Music  380  and  281 
Year  4:  Two  of:  Music  480 
Music  381 

Music  Education  218 

Major  In  Music  Education — Elementary 

Year  2:  Music  280 
Year  3:  Music  281 
Year  4:  Music  380  and  381 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 

‘MUS  1 15  (3)  LISTENING  TO  MUSIC 

A course  for  the  non-professional,  designed  to  enhance  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  Western  music.  Assignments  include  listening  to  recordings 
and  attendance  at  selected  University  concerts. 

Not  open  to  B.Mus.  students  (3-0;  3-0) 

*MUS  215  (3)  TWO  COMPOSERS 

Intended  for  the  general  listener.  In  each  term,  the  music  of  a major  com- 
poser will  be  studied,  affording  comparison  of  two  eras,  styles,  aesthetics 
and/or  genres,  as  well  as  a broad  view  of  each  composer’s  representative 
works  in  several  media.  For  example:  Beethoven  and  Stravinsky;  Mozart 
and  Duke  Ellington;  Monteverdi  and  Wagner. 

Prerequisite:  Music  115 
Not  open  to  B.Mus.  students 

(Not  offered)  (3-0;  3-0) 

Students  not  registered  in  a School  of  Music  program  who  wish  to  take  music 
courses  other  than  Music  1 1 5 or  2 1 5 must  pass  an  aptitude  test  before  being 
permitted  to  register  for  these  courses. 

LANGUAGE  OF  MUSIC 

*MUS  100A  (formerly  part  of  100)  (1)  INTRODUCTION  TO  LANGUAGE 

OF  MUSIC 

The  structure  and  basic  materials  of  music,  including  notation,  rudiments, 
elementary  harmony  and  contrapuntal  techniques,  and  concepts  of  musical 
form.  Related  keyboard  skills. 

Prerequisite:  Evidence  of  musicianship  acceptable  to  the  School 
Corequisite:  Music  170 

September-December  (3-0) 

*MUS  100B  (formerly  part  of  100)  (1)  LANGUAGE  OF  MUSIC;  I 

A continuation  of  Music  lOOA,  emphasizing  the  development  of  writing 
skills  and  more  advanced  analytical  concepts. 

Prerequisite:  Music  lOOA  or  permission  of  the  School 
(iorequisite:  Music  170 

.September-December.  Also  January-April  (3-0) 

*MUS  170  (formerly  part  of  100)  (1)  AURAL  SKILLS:  I 

I he  development  of  basic  aural  skills,  integrating  sight-singing  and 
dictation. 

Corequisite:  Music  lOOA  or  Music  lOOB 


*MUS  200  (2,  formerly  3)  LANGUAGE  OF  MUSIC:  II 

A study  of  the  styles  and  structure  of  music  from  plainchant  through  the 
early  eighteenth  century.  Continued  development  of  writing,  analytic  and 
keylxtard  skills. 

Prerequisite;  Music  270 
Corequisite:  Music  170 

(3-0;  3-0) 

*MUS  270  (formerly  part  of  200)  (1)  AURAL  SKILLS:  II 

A continuation  of  Music  170 
Prerequisite:  Music  170 
Corequisite:  Music  200 

(0-2;  0-2) 

*MUS  300  (3)  LANGUAGE  OF  MUSIC:  III 

A detailed  investigation  of  structural  principles  and  style  in  tonal  music,  with 
particular  attention  to  the  music  of  the  late  1 8th  and  1 9th  centuries.  Contin- 
ued studies  in  writing,  analysis,  and  keyboard. 

Prerequisite:  Music  200  or  permission  of  the  School 

(3-1;  3-1) 

MUS  303  (3)  MUSIC  THEORY  FOR  MUSIC  EDUCATORS:  I 

An  intensive  survey  of  the  more  important  harmonic,  contrapuntal  and  for- 
mal characteristics  of  the  music  from  c.  1750  to  c.  1930,  with  related  studies 
in  sight-singing,  ear  training,  and  keyboard  harmony.  This  course  is  intend- 
ed for  students  in  the  Master  of  Education  in  Music  Education  program  but 
is  open  to  others  by  permission  of  the  School.  Not  available  for  credit  in  the 
B.Mus.  program. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  School 
A working  knowledge  of  traditional  harmony  is  expected. 

(Offered  in  Summer  Session  only)  (Not  offered  1983) 

*MUS  400  (3)  LANGUAGE  OF  MUSIC:  IV 

Theory,  techniques,  and  practice  of  twentieth-century  music. 

Prerequisite:  Music  300  or  ptermission  of  the  School 

(3-0;  3-0) 

MUS  403  (3)  MUSIC  THEORY  FOR  MUSIC  EDUCATORS:  II 
A continuation  of  Music  303  emphasizing  the  application  of  theoretical  skills 
to  composition  and  orchestration  and  including  a study  of  twentieth-century 
compositional  techniques.  This  course  is  intended  for  students  in  the  Master 
of  Education  in  Music  Education  program,  but  is  open  to  others  who  satisfy 
the  prerequisite.  Not  available  for  credit  in  the  B.Mus.  program. 
Prerequisite:  Music  303. 

(Offered  in  Summer  Session  only)  (Not  offered  1983) 

COMPOSITION 

MUS  105  (2)  INTRODUCTION  TO  COMPOSITION 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  School 

(2-0;  2-0) 

MUS  205  (3)  MUSIC  COMPOSITION:  I 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  School 

(2-1;  2-1) 

MUS  305  (3)  MUSIC  COMPOSITION:  II 

Prerequisite:  Music  205 

(2-1;  2-1) 

MUS  306  (1’/2)  RECORDING  TECHNIQUES 

Introduction  to  the  use  of  microphones,  mixers,  tape  recorders,  and  allied 
equipment.  Practical  work  in  recording  soloists  and  ensembles,  tape  editing, 
and  creating  compositions  by  means  of  tape  techniques. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  School 

September-December  (2-4) 

MUS  307  (V/z)  ELECTRONIC  MUSIC:  I 

Introduction  to  electronic  music.  Composition  with  the  aid  of  the  analog 
synthesizer. 

Prerequisite:  Music  306  and  permission  of  the  School 


(0-2;  0-2) 


January-April  (2-4) 
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MUS  405  (3)  MUSIC  COMPOSITION:  III 

I’lrrcquisilc:  Music  305 

(2-l;2-l) 

MUS  407  (3)  ELECTRONIC  MUSIC;  II 

Advaiut’d  work  in  clfctronic  music,  including  study  ol  digital  and  analog 
synthesis  and  computer-controlled  systems. 

Prerequisite:  Music  .307  and  permission  ol  the  School 

(0-3;  0-3) 

MUSIC  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE 

•MUS  1 10  (3)  INTRODUCTION  TO  MUSIC  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE 
A survey  of  music  literature  with  emphasis  on  Western  music  from  plainsong 
to  the  20th  century,  in  the  context  of  general  cidtural  history.  The  course 
assumes  some  experience  in  listening  as  well  as  familiarity  with  the  rudi- 
ments of  musical  notation. 

(3-1;  3-1) 

MUS  311  (3)  MUSIC  OF  THE  MEDIEVAL  PERIOD  AND  THE 
RENAISSANCE 
Enrolment  limited 
Prerequisite:  Music  110 

(Not  offered)  (3-0;  3-0) 


MUS  390  (1  ’/2  or  3)  SPECIAL  STUDIES 

With  the  consent  of  the  .Sc  hc«)l,  a student  who  has  demonstrated  a capacity 
for  independent  work  may  undertake  an  individual  project. 

Prerequisite:  Music  110 

(3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 

MUS  490  (1  Vi  or  3)  SPECIAL  STUDIES 

With  the  consent  of  the  SchcKtl,  a student  who  has  demonstrated  a capac  ity 
for  independent  work  may  undertake  an  individual  project. 

Prerequisite:  Music  110 

(3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 

MUS  499  (3)  SEMINAR  IN  MUSICOLOGY 

For  Music  History  majors  only.  Seminar  will  include  the  graduating  essay. 

(3-0;  3-0) 

INSTRUMENTAL  AND  CHORAL  TECHNIQUES 

MUS  236  (formerly  336)  (1  ’/z)  KEYBOARD 

Group  instruction  in  piano.  Students  who  already  possess  adequate  key- 
board skills  are  not  permitted  to  register  for  this  course. 

One  or  two  terms  (2-2)  or  (1-1;  1-1) 

MUS330(1'/2)  STRINGS 

Group  instruction  in  playing  all  orchestral  string  instruments. 

(1-1;  1-1) 


•MUS  312  (3)  MUSIC  OF  THE  BAROQUE  ERA 

A study  of  music  from  c.  1600-c.  1750.  Enrolment  limited. 

Prerequisite:  Music  110 

(3-0;  3-0) 

•MUS  313  (3)  MUSIC  FROM  c.  1730  TO  THE  LATE  19th  CENTURY 
Enrolment  limited.  Not  open  for  credit  to  those  who  have  taken  Music  314. 
Prerequisite:  Music  110 

(Not  offered)  (3-0;  3-0) 

•MUS  320  (3)  WORLD  MUSIC 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  music  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  aboriginal  Amer- 
ica, and  the  relationship  of  this  music  to  the  Western  tradition.  Enrolment 
limited. 

Prerequisite:  Music  110 

(Not  offered)  (3-0;  3-0) 

•MUS  321  (3)  HISTORY  OF  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
A survey  of  the  development  of  Western  European  instruments  from  antiq- 
uity to  the  present  day.  Enrolment  limited. 

Prerequisite:  Music  110 

(3-0;  3-0) 


•MUS  322  (1 V2  or  3)  THE  COMPOSER.  HIS  STYLE  AND  MUSIC 
A study  of  works  of  a major  composer  in  the  period  from  the  15th  to  20th 
centuries.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  analysis,  style  and  performance  prac- 
tice. Students  may  register  for  this  course  more  than  oace.  Enrolment 
limited. 


Prerequisites:  Music  110  and  lOOB 


(3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 


MUS  331  (I'/z)  BRASSES 

Group  instruction  in  playing  all  orchestral  brass  instruments. 

(Not  offered)  (2-2) 

MUS  332  (IV2)  WOODWINDS 

Group  instruction  in  playing  all  orchestral  woodwind  instruments. 

(2-2) 

MUS  333  (1  Vz)  PERCUSSION 

Group  instruction  in  playing  all  orchestral  percussion  instruments. 

(2-2) 

MUS  334  (1  Vz)  VOICE 

Group  instruction  in  vocal  production. 

(2-2) 

MUS  350  (3)  ORCHESTRATION 

Study  of  instrumentation  and  orchestration. 

Prerequisite:  Music  lOOB 

(3-0;  3-0) 

MUS  356  (3)  INTRODUCTION  TO  CONDUCTING 

Fundamental  conducting  techniques  as  applied  to  instrumental  and  vocal 

music. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  School 

(2-1;  2-1) 

MUS  456  (3)  CONDUCTING 

Prerequisites:  Music  356  and  audition 

(2-1;  2-1) 


APPLIED  MUSIC 


•MUS  323  (1  Vz  or  3)  FORMS  AND  GENRES  IN  MUSIC 

The  study  of  a single  musical  form  or  genre,  for  example,  opera,  symphony, 

sonata.  Students  may  register  for  this  course  more  than  once.  Enrolment 

limited. 

Prerequisite:  Music  110  and  lOOB 

(3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 

•MUS  324  (3)  MUSIC  IN  CANADA 

The  history  of  music  in  Canada  from  the  time  of  Cartier  ( 1 534)  to  the  pre- 
sent. Enrolment  limited. 

Prerequisite:  Music  110  and  lOOB 

(Not  offered)  (3-0;  3-0) 


Instruction  in  voice  or  in  an  instrument  will  be  provided  by  the  faculty  of 
the  School  of  Music.  The  courses  listed  below  are  normally  available  only  to 
students  registered  in  the  B.Mus.  program.  A B.Mus.  student  who  fails  to 
maintain  a load  of  at  least  9 units  ( 1 2 in  the  case  of  performance  majors)  will 
be  required  to  withdraw  from  any  course  in  the  Music  140-440  (or  Music 
145-445)  series  in  which  he  is  registered. 

MUS  140  (2)  INDIVIDUAL  TUITION 

Lessons  in  instrument  or  voice. 

Prerequisite:  Evidence  of  marked  musical  ability  demonstrated  by  audition 

(0-6-1;  0-6-1) 

* Approved  for  elective  credit  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 
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MUS  145  (3)  SEMINAR  IN  PERFORMANCE 

Individual  tuition  and  weekly  class  including  discussion  of  repertoire,  peda- 
gogy, and  techniques  of  ensemble  performance. 

Prerequisite:  Recommendation  of  the  School 
For  Performance  Majors  only 

(1-12-2;  1-12-2) 


MUS  240  (2)  INDIVIDUAL  TUITION 

Lessons  in  instrument  or  voice. 

Prerequisite:  Music  140 

(0-6-1;  0-6-1) 

MUS  245  (6)  SEMINAR  IN  PERFORMANCE 

Individual  tuition  and  weekly  class  including  discussion  of  repertoire,  peda- 
gog)',  and  techniques  of  ensemble  performance. 

Prerequisite:  Music  140  or  145,  and  recommendation  of  the  School 
For  Performance  Majors  only 

(1-12-2;  1-12-2) 


MUS  340  (2)  INDIVIDUAL  TUITION 

Lessons  in  instrument  or  voice. 

Prerequisite:  Music  240  (0-6-1;  0-6-1) 

MUS  345  (6)  SEMINAR  IN  PERFORMANCE 

Individual  tuition  and  weekly  class  including  discussion  of  repertoire,  peda- 
gogy, and  techniques  of  ensemble  performance. 

Prerequisite:  Music  245  or  permission  of  the  School 
For  Performance  Majors  only 

(1-12-2;  1-12-2) 


MUS  360  (1’/2)  SEMINAR  IN  ACCOMPANYING 

Principles  of  accompanying  (vocal  and  instrumental);  coaching  of  selected 
repertoire. 

Prerequisite:  Music  240  or  245,  or  permission  of  the  School 

(Not  offered)  (1-1;  1-1) 

MUS  440  (2)  INDIVIDUAL  TUITION 

Lessons  in  instrument  or  voice. 

Prerequisite:  Music  340 

This  course  may  be  taken  a second  time  by  students  in  a fifth  year  of  study 
who  have  the  consent  of  the  Dean  of  Fine  Arts.  Such  students  may  be  re- 
quired to  participate  in  ensembles. 

(0-6-1;  0-6-1) 


MUS  445  (6)  SEMINAR  IN  PERFORMANCE 

Individual  tuition  and  weekly  class  including  discussion  of  repertoire,  peda- 
gogy, and  techniques  of  ensemble  performance. 

Prerequisite:  Music  345 
For  Performance  Majors  only 

(1-12-2;  1-12-2) 


MUS  447  (3)  GRADUATING  RECITAL 

Prerequisite:  Music  345 

For  Performance  Majors  only 

PERFORMANCE  GROUPS 


MUS  180  (1)  ENSEMBLES  (0-4;  0-4) 

MUS  181(1)  CHAMBER  MUSIC  (0-3;’  0-3) 

MUS  280  (1 ) ENSEMBLES  (O-4’;  0-4) 

MUS  281  (1 ) CHAMBER  MUSIC  (0-3;  0-3) 

MUS  380  (1 ) ENSEMBLES  (0-4-  0-4) 

MUS  381  (1 ) CHAMBER  MUSIC  (0-3;  0-3) 

MUS  480  (1 ) ENSEMBLES  (O.4’;  0-4) 

MUS  481  (1)  CHAMBER  MUSIC  (0-3- 0-3) 


Music  180-480,  Ensembles,  include  the  University  Orchestra,  University 
Wind  Symphony,  University  Chorus,  and  University  Chamber  Singers. 

Music  181-481,  Chamber  M usic,  include  the  standard  chamber  groups  as 
well  as  Collegium  Musicum,  New  Music  Ensemble  (Sonic  Lab),  Opera  En- 
semble and  Accompanying. 


Music  480  and  48 1 may  be  taken  a second  time  by  students  in  a fifth  year  of 
study  who  have  the  consent  of  the  Dean  of  Fine  Arts. 


GRADUATE  COURSES 

Students  should  consult  with  the  School  of  Music  concerning  the  courses 
offered  in  any  particular  year. 

Apart  from  the  following  courses,  graduate  students  are  encouraged  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  performing  groups  and  musical  life  of  the 
University. 


MUS  500  (1’/2  or  3)  SELECTED  PROBLEMS  IN  THEORY 
AND  ANALYSIS 


(3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 


MUS  501  (^V^  or  3)  SEMINAR  IN  HISTORICAL  MUSICAL  NOTATIONS 

(3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 


MUS  502  (3)  MUSICAL  AESTHETICS  AND  THE  THEORY 
OF  CRITICISM 


(3-0;  3-0) 


MUS  503  (I’/a)  INTRODUCTION  TO  GRADUATE  STUDY  AND  MUSIC 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

All  students  in  musicology  must  register  for  this  course  in  their  first  term  of 


graduate  study. 

(3-0) 

MUS  504  (1 V2  or  3)  SEMINAR  IN  PERFORMANCE  PRACTICE 

(3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 

MUS  505  (1’/2  or  3)  HISTORY  OF  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

(3-0)  or 

1 

0 

1 

0 

MUS  506  (1V2)  MUSICAL  ACOUSTICS 

(3-0) 

MUS  5CT7  (3)  ELECTRONIC  MUSIC 

(0-3;  0-3) 

MUS  540  (1)  INDIVIDUAL  TUITION 

Lessons  in  instrument  or  voice. 

Approval  of  the  student’s  Supervisory  Committee  is  required. 

(0-1;  0-1) 

ttMUS  545  (4)  MAJOR  INSTRUMENT  STUDY 

Individual  tuition  and  master  class. 

For  M.Mus.  candidates  in  performance  only.  (2-2;  2-2) 

tMUS  550  (1’/2)  STUDIES  IN  PARTICULAR  ERA  OF  MUSIC  HISTORY 

May  be  taken  in  areas  A and  B (3-0) 

tMUS  551  (1  Vaor  3)  STUDIES  IN  PARTICULAR  FORMS  OR  GENRES  IN 
MUSIC  HISTORY 

(3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 

tMUS  552  (lYa  or  3)  STUDIES  IN  THE  MUSIC,  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF 
INDIVIDUAL  COMPOSERS 

(3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 

MUS  555  (3)  INDIVIDUAL  TUITION  IN  COMPOSITION 

“MUS  560  (1  ’/2  or  3)  SEMINAR  IN  MUSICOLOGY  (3-0)  or  (3-0;  3-0) 

MUS  561  (3)  SEMINAR  IN  COMPOSITION 

tMUS  580  (1 V2  or  3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

ttMUS  581  (2)  ENSEMBLE  COACHING  AND  PLAYING  (0-4;  0-4) 
MUS  597  (6)  M.MUS.  GRADUATING  COMPOSITION(S) 

MUS  598  (0)  M.MUS.  PRACTICUM 

Degree  recital  required  for  performance  candidates  in  final  year. 

§MUS  599  M.A.  THESIS 


i hrntrr,  l-mr  Ait\  1^1 


SMUS  699  PH  D DISSERTATION 

••All  suidi'ius  in  musiiolog)  musi  rogisior  lor  tins  coursi-  i-adi  year  they  are 
in  aitenclame. 


tMay  l>e  taken  more  than  once,  in  clifleient  lielcis.  at  the  disc  tenon  ol  the 
SchcK)! 

ttPertormanee  candidates  must  register  (err  I his  course  in  eat  h year  ol  study. 
8(iredit  to  lx-  determined 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THEATRE 


Ciarl  R.l).  Hare.  M A.  (Alta.).  Dip  R.A.D.A.,  Professor  and  Chairman  ol  the 
Departmetit. 

Murray  I).  Kdwards.  B.A.  (Sask.),  M.A.,  Ph  D.  (Columbia).  AdjuntI  Profes- 
sor ( 1981!-83). 

Alan  Hughes,  B.A.,  M.A.  ( lor.),  Ph  D.  (Birm,),  Professor. 

Barbara  McIntyre,  B..A.,  M.A.  (Minn.),  Ph  D.  (Pittsburgh),  Part-time  Visit- 
ing Professor  (1982-83). 

Cilcs  W.  Hogya,  B.A.  (Miami),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Northwestern),  Assexiate  Pro- 
fe.ssor.  (On  study  leave,  July-Dceember  1983.) 

[ohn  F.  Krich,  ,A.B.  (Baldwin-Wallaec),  M.F.A.  (Yale),  Assexiate  Professor. 
Harvey  M.  Miller,  B.S.,  M.Fd.,  M.A..  Ph  D.  (Pittsburgh),  Assexiate  Professor. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

For  information  on  studies  leading  to  the  M.A.  and  M.F.A.  degrees,  sec 
page  217;  for  graduate  courses,  see  page  195. 

UNDERGRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

I'he  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  T heatre  is  an  extensive  program  intended 
for  students  who  wish  to  continue  their  studies  in  graduate  or  professional 
schcxtls  and  who  wish  to  prepare  for  a career  in  community,  educational  or 
professional  theatre.  The  philosophy  of  the  Fheatre  Department  is  based  on 
the  concept  that  the  complex  art  of  the  theatre  should  be  studied  in  all  as- 
|)ccts  and  that  by  its  nature  it  tnust  be  studied  in  performance.  T hrough  all 
courses  and  productions  the  students  learn  the  fundamental  performing 
and  technical  skills  as  they  study  the  historical,  contemporary  and  education- 
al practice  of  the  theatre  arts. 

The  Department  offers  the  undergraduate  student  a choice  between  an 
Honours  Program  in  T heatre  History  and  a Theatre  Major  Program;  in  the 
latter.  Comprehensive  and  Special  options  are  available  (see  Program  of 
Courses). 

Students  will  be  required  to  take  part  in  rehearsals  and  fxrformances  as- 
sexiated  w ith  departmental  projects.  T hey  tnust  consult  the  Department  be- 
fore accepting  major  commitments  not  related  directly  to  their  course  of 
study. 

Each  season,  the  Theatre  Department  presents  major  productions  in  the 
Phoenix  Theatre  as  well  as  various  experimental  performances  in  other 
locations. 

ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Enrolment  in  the  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Theatre  program  is  limited  at 
the  present  time. 

I Applicants  from  Secondary  School 

Students  must  apply  to  Admissions  Services  for  acceptance  to  the  Univer- 
sity and  in  addition  must  make  separate  application  to  the  Theatre  Depart- 
ment. Details  of  the  letter  of  application  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department.  An  interview  (and  therefore  a campus  visit) 
is  required.  Interviews  are  held  each  year,  normally  beginning  in  late 
March.  If  distance  precludes  a visit,  tentative  acceptance  may  be  granted 
until  requirements  are  satisfied  in  September.  Students  are  urged  to  apply 
as  early  as  posstble  since  places  cannot  be  guaranteed  for  qualified  appli- 
cants once  positions  are  filled. 

2.  Applicants  from  Other  Universities  and  Colleges 

The  procedure  is  the  same  as  that  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
The  Director  of  Admissions  will  consult  the  Department  for  advice  on 
transfer  credit  for  theatre  courses  that  have  been  completed  elsewhere. 
This  credit  and  Department  admission  procedures  will  determine  into 
which  year  of  studies  the  student  will  be  accepted. 

PROGRAM  OF  COURSES 

All  B.F.A.  students  in  T heatre  will  be  required  to  complete  sixty  units  of 
course  work  ol  which  at  least  thirty  units  will  be  in  Theatre  and  no  fewer  than 
fifteen  outside  the  Department.  In  the  first  year,  students  will  be  required  to 
take  T heatre  100,  105,  120  or  121  and  three  units  of  English.  In  subsequent 
years  the  student  will  be  required  to  complete  Theatre  205, 200, 300  and  400 


(On  study  leave,  1983-84.) 

William  D.  West,  Associate  Professor. 

Linda  Hardy,  B.A.  (Brexk),  M.A.  (Tor.),  Assistant  Professor, 
lames  F.  Hoffman,  B.A.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  (Nelson, 
1981-83). 

Irene  M.  Pieper,  B.A.  (Calif.),  M.A.  (San  Fran.  St.),  .Assistant  Professor. 
|uliana  M.  Saxton,  B.A.  (Tor.),  Assistant  Professor. 

•Steven  Thorne,  B.F.A.  (York),  Visiting  Lecturer  (Seplemlxr  1982  - April 
1983). 

N.  Bindon  Kinghorn,  Senior  Academic  Assistant  and  Part-time  Ixcturcr. 
Kazimierz  Piesowocki,  Senior  Academic  Assistant  and  Part-time  Ix-cturer. 

and  other  specific  courses  as  outlined  in  Honours  and  T heatre  Major 
Programs. 

In  second  year  each  student  will  be  assigned  an  adviser  who  will  develop  a 
program  of  studies  related  to  his  needs  and  abilities.  Students  may  tTuxtse 
either  a Theatre  Major  Program  or  the  Honours  Program  in  T heatre 
History. 

THEATRE  MAJOR  PROGRAM 

Students  who  choose  the  Theatre  Major  Program  must  select  one  of  two 
program  options:  1)  Comprehensive  or  2)  Special  (Acting.  Directing,  De- 
sign, Theatre-in-Education,  Theatre  History).  Acceptance  and  continuance 
in  a Special  Program  is  subject  to  approval  by  the  Department. 

A student  in  a Special  Program  normally  must  complete  at  least  thirty-six 
units  of  Theatre  course  work,  of  which  at  least  nine  units  must  be  in  his  spe- 
cialization and  three  units  in  a related  area  as  determined  by  his  adviser.  T he 
thirty-six  units  of  Theatre  courses  must  also  include  the  required  courses 
listed  above. 

Comprehensive  Option:  Those  students  who  wish  to  enrol  in  a course  of  study 
which  will  permit  the  exploration  of  a wide  range  of  techniques  and  aspects 
of  Theatre,  in  a generalized  approach,  should  choose  the  Comprehensive 
option. 

Special  Option:  Those  students  who  wish  to  specialize  in  a particular  aspect  of 
Theatre  should  choose  the  Special  option:  this  permits  the  student  to  em- 
phasize one  of  five  specific  areas:  Acting,  Directing,  Design,  T'heatre-in  Edu- 
cation, Theatre  History.  Students  in  these  Special  options  will  pursue  a more 
concentrated  program  in  their  field. 

Students  may  enter  the  Special  Option  in  Acting  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  year.  Enrolment  is  normally  limited  to  twelve  per  year  by  selection  and 
is  probationary  for  two  weeks.  Transfer  students  who  signify  their  intent  to 
enter  this  Special  Option  must  audition,  normally  before  the  beginning  of 
the  academic  year.  Further  regulations  are  listed  in  the  Department 
Handbook. 

A student  wishing  to  enter  the  Special  option  in  Theatre-in-Education 
should  be  aware  that  several  choices  exist  within  the  option,  and  that  to  en- 
sure admission  to  the  third  year  courses  of  his  choice  it  may  be  necessary  to 
satisfy  prerequisite  requirements  in  the  second  year.  All  students  wishing  to 
enter  the  Sptecial  option  should  therefore  see  an  academic  adviser  before 
registering  for  second  year. 


Acting 

First  Year  Second  5’ear 


Theatre  100 

(3) 

Theatre  200 

(3) 

Theatre  105 

(3) 

Theatre  205 

(3) 

Theatre  120  or  121 

(3) 

Theatre  220 

(3) 

English 

(3) 

Theatre  250 

(I'/z) 

Elective 

(3) 

T'heatre  260 

(U/z) 

Elective 

(3) 

15 

15 

Third  Yeart 

Fourth  Year 

Theatre  300 

(3) 

Theatre  400 

(3) 

Theatre  320 

(3) 

Theatre  499 

(1'/2-6) 

Theatre  350 

(3) 

Elective 

(3) 

Theatre  360 

(3) 

Elective 

(3) 

192  Theatre,  Fine  Arts 


Eledive  or  a roursc 
from  tiu'  following!;  list 
Theatre  240.  .4.40,  441. 
342.44.4,  181 
.48.4 


t Audit  ion  required 

Directing 

First  \'ear 


Courses  from  the 
following  list: 

Theatre  240,  330,  341, 
342,  343.  382,  340,  430, 


Second  Year 


Theatre-In-Education  — Elementary 

First  Year  Second  Year 


Third  Year 

Theatre  300 
Theatre  381 

Theatre  340,  341  or  342 
F.ducation-D  305 
'Approved  elective 


Fourth  Year 


(3-6) 

15 


Theatre  100 

(3) 

Theatre  200 

(3) 

'I'heatre  105 

(3) 

Theatre  205 

(3) 

Theatre  120  or  121 

(3) 

Theatre  220 

(3) 

English 

(3) 

Theatre  240 

(3) 

Elective 

(3) 

F.lective 

(3) 

15 

15 

Third  Year 

Fourth  Y'ear 

Theatre  300 

(3) 

Theatre  400 

(3) 

Theatre  330 

(3) 

Theatre  430 

(3) 

Theatre  340 

(3) 

Theatre  342 

(3) 

Theatre  341 

(3) 

Elective 

(3) 

Elective 

(3) 

F.lective 

(3) 

15 

15 

Design 

First  Y'ear 

Second  Y'ear 

Theatre  100 

(3) 

Theatre  200 

(3) 

Theatre  105 

(3) 

Theatre  205 

(3) 

Theatre  120  or  121 

(3) 

Theatre  240 

(3) 

English 

(3) 

Elective 

(3) 

Elective 

(3) 

Elective 

(3) 

15 

15 

Third  Y'ear 

Fourth  Year 

Theatre  300 

(3) 

Theatre  400 

(3) 

Two  of: 

(6) 

One  of: 

(3) 

Theatre  340 

Theatre  340 

Theatre  341 

Theatre  341 

Theatre  342 

Theatre  342 

Theatre  330 

(3) 

Elective 

(3) 

Elective 

(3) 

Elective 

(3) 

Elective 

(3) 

15 

15 

Theatre  100 

(3) 

Theatre  200 

(3) 

Theatre  105 

(3) 

Theatre  205 

(3) 

Theatre  120  or  121 

(3) 

Theatre  181 

(3) 

Approved  English 

(3) 

Education-B  33 1 

(P/2) 

"Approved  elective 

(3) 

Education-P  197 

(l'/2) 

"Approved  elective 

(3) 

15 

15 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

15 


(3) 


Theatre  400 
Theatre  382, 34 1 , 342  or  383(3) 
Theatre  394  (I'/z) 

"Approved  elective  (3) 

"Approved  elective  (3) 

F.ducation-P  297  or  elective  (I'A) 

15 


" For  those  wishing  to  take  the  Post-Degree  Professional  Program  (Elemen- 
tary) the  following  courses  are  required: 

Social  Science  (normally  anthropol 
ogy,  geography  or  sociology)  (3) 


Catiadian  history  (3) 

Mathematics  (3) 

Introductory  psycfiology  (3) 

J.ahoratory  science  (geography  not 
acceptable)  (3) 

Theatre-in-Education  - Secondary 


First  Y'ear 

Second  Yeai 

Theatre  100 

(3) 

1 heatre  200 

(3) 

Theatre  105 

(3) 

Theatre  205 

(3) 

Theatre  120  or  121 

(3) 

4 h.eatrc  elective 

(3) 

Theatre  181 

(3) 

F.lective 

(3) 

Approved  F.nglish 

(3) 

Elective 

(3) 

15 

15 

Third  Year 

Fourth  Yeai 

Theatre  300 

(3) 

Theatte  400 

(3) 

Theatre  330 

(3) 

Theatre  383 

(3) 

Theatre  382 

(3) 

Theatre  or  elective 

(3) 

Fiducation-D  406 

(3) 

F.lcjctive 

(3) 

Education-B  351 

(P.'2) 

F.lective 

(3) 

Education-P  398 

(P/2) 

15 

15 

Theatre  History 

First  Year 

Second  Yeai 

Theatre  100 

(3) 

1 heatre  200 

(3) 

Theatre  105 

(3) 

Theatre  205 

(3) 

Theatre  1 20  or  121 

(3) 

Theatre  315 

(P/2) 

Flnglish 

(3) 

F.ilective 

(3) 

Elective 

(3) 

F.lective 

(3) 

Elective 

(P./2) 

15 

1 5 

Third  Year 

Fourth  Year 

Theatre  300 

(3) 

Theatre  3 1 4 

(P-'2) 

Theatre  3 1 3 

( 1 >/2) 

Theatre  400 

(3) 

Theatre  410/411 

(3) 

lheaire410'411 

(3) 

Elective 

(3) 

Theatre  414 

(-3) 

Elective 

(3) 

Elec  ii\  e 

(3) 

F.lective 

(P^2) 

F.lective 

( 1 */2) 

15 

15 

HONOURS  PROGRAM  IN  THEATRE  HISTORY 


Typical  Program; 

First  Year 

Theatre  100 
Theatre  105 
Theatte  120  or  121 
English 
Elective 


Third  Year 

Theatre  300 
Theatre  313 
Theatre  4 14 
Theatre  410/4 1 1 
Theatre  390 
Elective 


Second  Yeat 


(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

15 


(3) 

(l'/2) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(I'/2) 

15 


Theatte  200 
Theatre  315 
That  I e 205 
Elective 
Fleitne 
Elective 


1 'oiit  th  Yeai 


'Theatte  400 
1 heat  re  314 
1 heat  re  490 
Theatre  4 10'4 1 
Elective 
Elective 


(3) 

(l'/2) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

( 1 ‘/2) 
15 


(3) 

(H^) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(P/2) 

15 


a)  Students  tnust  appK  at  the  end  ol  theti  second  vear  tci  enter  into  the  Hon 
ours  Program,  which  ofhriallv  begins  in  theit  third  seat 

b)  1 he  successlul  thiid-yeai  candidate  will  he  pertnitted  to  enter  into  the 
fourth-year  program 


I hrnitr,  lirif  Ath  IV} 


c)  Noiaiulul.iu-  loi  Monomstan  pro«rfss  (uiiIht  in  tlic  progiain  with  less 
llian  a II  + avera){e  in  his  ihealic  history  courses.  The  overall  acatleinic 
(K'r(ormance  lor  such  a sludenl  must  be  cleenied  satisfactory  to  the  chair- 
man and  faculty. 

d)  .\ll  students  wishing  to  honour  in  I'heatre  History  must  demonstrate  an 
adetjuate  reading  knowledge  of  a language  other  than  tnglish,  accept- 
able to  the  Department,  fhis  requirement  may  normally  Ik-  satisfied  ei- 
ther by  courses  at  the  Second  Year  Icvcf,  or  by  authorized  translation 
tests. 

e)  Each  Honours  student  will  lx-  assigned  an  adviser  at  the  Ix-ginning  of  his 
third  year  who  will  help  him  determine  his  s|x-cihc  area  of  interest;  the 
student  will  be  expected,  under  the  guidance  of  his  adviser,  to  present 
papers  to  a colloquium  of  I'heatre  History  faculty  and  other  interested 
faculty  and  students, 

0 In  his  fourth  year  each  Honours  student  will  continue  contributing  pa- 
pers to  the  colloquium  and  present  a final  graduating  paper,  upon  which 
he  will  be  examined  orally  by  the  faculty,  who  may  expand  the  discussion 
to  include  other  aspects  of  theatre  history  or  criticism  if  deemed  relevant, 
g)  Honours  students  will  be  expected  to  participate  in  the  productions  of 
the  Department. 

To  receive  a First  Class  Honours  degree  a student  must  obtain  a grade  of  at 
least  A-  in  theatre  history  courses  and  have  a minimum  graduating  average 
of  6.50. 

To  receive  a Second  Class  Honours  degree  a student  must  obtain  a mini- 
mum graduating  average  of  4.00  and  must  obtain  a grade  of  at  least  B -I-  in 
theatre  history  courses  and  a minimum  grade  point  average  of  5.00  in  all  300 
and  400  level  theatre  courses. 

Honours  students  who  do  not  meet  these  requirements  but  complete 
those  for  a Major  in  theatre,  may  receive  a Major  degree  in  the  Special  (The- 
atre History)  Program. 


fniroduclioii  to  advaii(e<l  leseaK  h im-lhods  in  ihcalK-  histoi  y. 

Prerequisite:  Ihealre  200 

Septembet-Api  il  (3-0;  3-0) 

THEA  313  (1  ’/z)  PERIOD  LABORATORY  FOR  THEATRE  300 
An  exploration  of  the  performante  aspetts  of  the  p.iriitulai  periotl  or 
genre.  An  elective  available  only  to  students  taking  I heatre  300. 
Prerequisites:  Permission  of  the  instructor  and  permission  of  the 

Department 

Corequisite:  Theatre  300 

Septemlx-r-Apiil  (0-2;  0-2) 

THEA  314  (IVz)  PERIOD  LABORATORY  FOR  THEATRE  400 
An  exploration  of  the  performance  aspects  of  the  particular  period  or 
genre.  An  elective  available  only  to  students  taking  Theatre  400. 
Prerequisites:  Permission  of  the  instructor  and  permission  of  the 

Department 

Corequisite:  Theatre  400 

Septemfx-r-April  (0-2;  0-2) 

THEA  315  (1 V2)  PERIOD  LABORATORY  FOR  THEATRE  200 
An  exploration  of  the  performance  aspects  of  the  particular  period  or 
genre.  An  elective  available  only  to  students  taking  Theatre  200. 
Prerequisites:  Permission  of  the  instructor  and  permission  of  the 

Department 

Corequisite:  Theatre  200 

Septcmber-April  (0-2;  0-2) 


COURSES 

INTRODUCTORY  COURSES 
•THEA  100  (3)  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  THEATRE 
A pracitical  and  theoretical  introduction  to  play  analysis,  to  dramatic  criti- 
cism. to  theatrical  form,  and  to  the  principles  of  stage  production.  Atten- 
dance at  live  performances  is  required. 

Sepember-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

THEA  1 05  (3)  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  STAGECRAFT  AND  TECHNICAL 
PRACTICE 

Elementary  principles  of  scenery  and  costume  construction,  lighting  and 
sound.  Students  will  be  required  to  participate  as  production  crew  in  Depart- 
ment productions. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department 

September-April  (1-4;  1-4) 

THEA  150  (I’/a)  SPEECH  COMMUNICATION 

A practical  course  designed  to  develop  awareness  of  oral  communication, 
and  to  improve  technique  in  organization  and  presentation.  Enrolment  is 
limited  to  approximately  100  each  term  with  preference  given  to  students 
registered  in  the  Faculty  of  Education.  The  group  will  be  divided  into  6 labo- 
ratory sections  of  approximately  15  members. 

September-December,  Also  January-April  (1-3) 

THEA  205  (3)  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  MANAGEMENT  AND  SUPPORT 
AREAS  OF  THE  THEATRE 

Introduction  to  stage  management,  front  of  house  management  and  public 
relations  methods;  lighting  console  operation,  sound  recording  techniques 
and  transmission,  properties  construction  and  management.  Students  will 
be  required  to  participate  as  production  crew  in  Department  or  other  desig- 
nated productions. 

Prerequisites:  Theatre  105  and  permission  of  the  Department 

September-April  (1-4;  1-4) 

HISTORY  OF  THEATRE 

•THEA  200  (formerly  312)  (3)  MODERN  WORLD  THEATRE 
An  examination  of  the  theatre  from  Ibsen  to  the  present.  Introduction  to 
library  research  methods  in  theatre  history. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

•THEA  300  (formerly  310)  (3)  THE  HISTORY  OF  THEATRE  TO  1642 
An  examination  of  the  western  theatre  in  relation  to  society  from  its  begin- 
nings in  primitive  ritual  to  the  closure  of  the  English  playhouses  in  1642. 


•THEA  400  (formerly  311)  (3)  EUROPEAN  THEATRE  FROM  FRENCH 

CLASSICISM  TO  1900 


An  examination  of  the  late  17th,  18th,  and  19th-century  theatre  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  England,  France,  Italy  and  Germany. 

Prerequisite;  T heatre  300 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


•THEA  410  (1 V2)  SEMINAR  IN  THEATRE  HISTORY:  I 
Intensive  study  of  a specihe  period  of  genre.  The  topics  for  consideration 
will  change  each  year.  Students  may  take  this  course  for  credit  more  than 
once.  (Students  in  Arts  and  Science  may  take  this  course  once  only.) 
Prerequisites:  3 units  of  theatre  history  and  permission  of  the  Department 

(.'l-O) 


•THEA  41 1 (1  Vz)  SEMINAR  IN  THEATRE  HISTORY:  II 
Intensive  study  of  a specific  period  of  genre.  The  topics  for  consideration 
will  change  each  year.  Students  may  take  this  course  for  credit  more  than 
once.  (Students  in  Arts  and  Science  may  take  this  course  once  only.) 
Prerequisites;  3 units  of  theatre  history  and  permission  of  the  Department 

(3-0) 


•THEA  414  (3)  A HISTORY  OF  CANADIAN  THEATRE 
An  examination  of  the  Canadian  theatre  in  relation  to  its  society  from  its 
native  beginnings  through  to  the  present  day.  The  French  aspects  of  the 
course  will  be  studied  in  translation. 

Prerequisites:  3 units  of  theatre  history  and  permission  of  the  Department 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 


ACTING 

THEA  120  (3)  ACTING:  I 

First  steps  in  movement,  voice,  improvisation  and  scene  study.  Elementary 
phonetics. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department 

September-April  (0-6;  0-6) 


THEA  121  (3)  INTRODUCTION  TO  ACTING 

A survey  of  scene  study,  improvisation,  voice  and  movement  for  those  who 
do  not  intend  to  specialize  in  acting. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department 

September-April  (0-6;  0-6) 

♦ Approved  for  elective  credit  in  the  Faculty  of  .Arts  and  Science. 
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THEA  220  (3)  ACTING:  II 

Advanced  work  in  improvisation,  characterization  and  scene  study. 
Prerequisites:  Theatre  120  or  121,  and  permission  of  the  Department 
Corequisites:  1 heatre  250  and  200 

September-April  (0-7 '/2|  0-7 '/a) 

THEA  250  (1’/2)  BEGINNING  VOICE 

Basic  development  of  the  voice  to  prepare  for  speech  on  the  stage. 
Prerequisites:  Theatre  120  or  121,  and  permission  of  the  Department 
Corequisites:  Theatre  220  and  260 

September-April  (0-2'/2|  0-2‘/2) 

THEA  260  (1’/2)  INTRODUCTION  TO  STAGE  MOVEMENT 
Basic  development  of  the  body  to  prepare  for  movement  on  the  stage. 
Prerequisites:  Theatre  120  or  121,  and  permission  of  the  Department 
Corequisites:  Theatre  220  and  250 

September-April  (0-2'/2;  0-2‘/2) 


THEA  320  (3)  ACTING:  III 

Intensive  study  of  acting  as  related  to  specific  theatrical  genres,  styles  or 
pteriods. 

Prerequisites:  Theatre  220,  250,  260  and  permission  of  the  Department 
Corequisites:  Theatre  350  and  360 

September-April  (0-7'/2;  0-71/2) 

THEA  350  (3)  SPEECH  IN  THE  THEATRE 

Intensive  work  in  voice  and  speech  as  related  to  specific  theatrical  genres, 
styles  or  periods. 

Prerequisites:  Theatre  220,  250,  260,  and  permission  of  the  Department 
Corequisites:  Theatre  320,  360 

September-April  (0-7 '/2;  0-7 '/2) 


THEA  360  (3)  STAGE  MOVEMENT 

Intensive  work  in  movement  as  related  to  specific  theatrical  genres,  styles  or 
periods. 

Prerequisites:  Theatre  220,  250,  260,  and  permission  of  the  Department 
Corequisities:  Theatre  320  and  350 

September-April  (0-7  V2;  0-7 '/2) 


DIRECTING 

THEA  330  (3)  DIRECTING:  I 

Fundamental  textual  analysis;  stage  composition,  movement  and  rhythm; 
methods  of  rehearsal  procedure  and  basic  techniques  of  working  with  the 
actor. 

Prerequisites:  Theatre  120,  121  or  181  and  permission  of  the  instructor 

September-April  (1-4;  1-4) 


THEA  430  (3)  DIRECTING:  II 

Advanced  work  in  stage  direction  with  particular  emphasis  on  special  prob- 
lems of  style. 

Prerequisites:  Theatre  330  and  permission  of  the  Department 

September-April  (1-4;  1-4) 

DESIGN  AND  TECHNICAL  PRACTICE 

THEA  240  (3)  GRAPHIC  TECHNIQUES  FOR  THEATRE  DESIGNERS 

A course  designed  to  develop  rendering  and  delineation  skills  in  both  free- 
hand and  mechanical  idioms  useful  to  the  designer  for  the  communication 
of  appropriate  information  in  an  appropriate  form  for  design  development 
of  working  drawings. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department 

September-April  (1-4;  1-4) 

THEA  340  (3)  SCENERY  FOR  THE  THEATRE 

Fundamentals  of  three-dimensional  design  and  spatial  perception  in  the 
theatre.  Graphic  techniques  for  planning,  analyzing  and  describing  plastic 
space  for  the  stage.  Practical  problems  in  the  design  of  stage  settings. 
Prerequisites:  'Theatre  105  and  240  and  permission  of  the  Department 

September-April  (2-2;  2-2) 


THEA  341  (3)  COSTUME  FOR  THE  THEATRE 

Problems  in  costume  design  and  construction;  history  of  costume. 
Prerequisites:  Theatre  105  and  permission  of  the  Department 

September-April  (2-2;  3-0) 

THEA  342  (3)  LIGHTING  FOR  THE  THEATRE 

Lighting  design;  its  theory  and  practice. 

Prerequisites:  Theatre  105  and  permission  of  the  Department 

September-April  (2-2;  2-2) 

THEA  343  (3)  TELEVISION  AND  THEATRE 

A theoretical  and  practical  study  of  television  art,  giving  special  consider- 
ation to  the  aesthetic  relationship  between  television  and  stage  production, 
directing  and  acting.  Enrolment  to  be  limited. 

Prerequisites;  6 units  of  Theatre  and  permission  of  the  Department 

September-April  (1-2;  1-2) 

THEA  441  (V/z)  COSTUME  PATTERN  DRAFTING 
Practical  application  of  various  techniques  for  drafting  costume  patterns  lor 
the  theatre;  adaptations  of  historical  patterns,  development  of  variations 
from  basic  patterns,  and  draped  costumes. 

Prerequisite:  Theatre  341  and  permission  of  the  Department 

September-April  (2-1;  2-1) 

THEATRE-IN-EDUCATION 

THEA  181  (3)  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  DRAMATIC  PROCESS 
A course  designed  for  students  considering  a career  in  which  presentation  of 
self  and  personal  communication  are  necessary  components.  Development 
of  personal  confidence,  creative  and  communication  skills  through  dramatic 
exploration  of  games,  verbal  and  non-verbal  signalling,  role-playing  and  im- 
provisation. Study  of  texts  will  be  required. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department 

September-April  (1-4;  1-4) 

THEA  381  (3)  DRAMA  IN  EDUCATION  (Grades  K-VII) 

A course  designed  for  teachers  w ho  wish  to  use  Drama  as  a method  of  in- 
struction in  the  elementary  school.  A study  of  a dramatic  approach  to  the 
teaching  of  language  arts,  mathematics  and  social  studies;  and  an  explora- 
tion of  movement,  sound,  art  and  music.  Examination  of  methodology, 
teaching  strategies  and  unit  designs. 

Tests:  Bolton,  Towards  a Theory  of  Drama  in  Education',  Stabler,  Drama  in  the 
Primary  School 

Prerequisites:  Theatre  181  and  permission  of  the  Department 

Pre-  and  corequisites:  Education-B  331,  Education-P  297,  Education-!)  305 

September-April  (1-4;  1-4) 

THEA  382  (3)  DRAMATIC  ARTS  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  (Grades 
VIII-XII) 

A course  designed  for  those  teachers  who  wish  to  teach  Drama  as  a subject, 
or  to  use  Drama  as  a teaching  method.  This  course  is  intended  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  dramatic  exploration  and  dramatic  presentation.  Game  theory, 
improvisation,  role-playing.  Readers’  Theatre,  Story  Theatre,  Anthology 
and  Docudrama.  An  examination  of  methods,  teaching  strategies,  and  cur- 
riculum design  with  emphasis  upon  theory,  objectives,  and  extra-curricular 
Drama. 

Texts:  Bolton,  Towards  a Theory  of  Drama  in  Education',  Courtney,  The  Dramatic 
Curriculum 

Prerequisites:  Theatre  181  and  permission  of  the  Department 

Pre-  and  corequisites:  Education-B  35 1 , Education-P  398,  Education-D  406 

September-April  (1-4;  1-4) 

THEA  383  (3)  THEATRE-FOR- YOUNG-AUDIENCES 

A study  of  the  problems  of  producing  plays  for  and  by  children  with  practi- 
cal work  in  a variety  of  forms  and  media.  Studio  work  will  be  required. 
Prerequisites;  Theatre  330  and  permission  of  the  Department 

September-April  ( 1-4;  1-4) 

DIRECTED  STUDIES 

NOTE:  Directed  Studies  numbered  390-398  may,  with  the  permissioti  of  the 
Department,  be  taken  for  credit  more  than  once. 

THEA  299  (1  Vz  or  3)  THEATRE  LABORATORY 

Under  the  supervision  of  faculty,  students  will  participate  in  projects  that 
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will  iiu  liulc  lx)lli  llu-ir  particular  areas  of  iiuercsl  and  other  aspects  of  the 
theatre.  Su(K-rvised  perrortnaiicc  in  department  productions  will  normally 
Ik-  available  lor  credit  otily  to  studetits  iti  the  acting  specialization. 

September-April  (2-2;  2-2) 

"THEA  390  (1  Va  or  3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  THEATRE  HISTORY 

•‘THEA  391  (1  Va  or  3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN 
THEATRE  AESTHETICS 

"THEA  392  (1  Va  or  3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN 
THEORIES  OF  ACTING 

"THEA  393  (1  ’/a  or  3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN 

THEORIES  OF  DIRECTION 

"THEA  394  (1  >/a  or  3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  CHILDREN'S  DRAMA 

Individual,  supervised  research  in  children's  drama  culminating  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a specific  project  either  written  or  practical. 

THEA  395  (1  Va  or  3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  DESIGN 

THEA  396  (1  Va  or  3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  SCENE  DESIGN 

Prerequisites:  Theatre  240,  340  and  permission  of  the  Department 

THEA  397  (1  Va  or  3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  COSTUME  DESIGN 

Prerequisites:  Theatre  341,  441  and  permission  of  the  Department 

THEA  398  (1  Va  or  3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  LIGHTING  DESIGN 

Prerequisites:  Theatre  342  and  permission  of  the  Department 

THEA  399  (1  Va  or  3)  THEATRE  LABORATORY 

Under  the  supervision  of  faculty,  students  will  participate  in  projects  that  will 
include  both  their  particular  areas  of  interest  and  other  aspects  of  the  the- 
atre. Supervised  jjerformance  in  department  productions  will  normally  be 
available  for  credit  only  to  students  in  the  acting  specialization. 

September-April  (2-2;  2-2) 

THEA  490  (3)  GRADUATING  PROJECT 

Students  may  take  directed  studies  under  this  number  for  credit  more  than 
once  according  to  their  areas  of  interest  and  with  the  permission  of  the 
Department. 

THEA  499  (1 V2-6)  THEATRE  LABORATORY 

Under  the  supervision  of  faculty,  students  will  participate  in  projects  that  will 
include  both  their  particular  areas  of  interest  and  other  aspects  of  the  the- 
atre. Supervised  performance  in  department  productions  will  normally  be 


available  for  credit  only  10  sludeiils  in  die  ailing  spec iaiizal ion. 

Seplernlx-r-April  (2-2;  2-2) 

♦♦Sludents  in  Arts  and  Science  may  take  for  elective  crcdil  only  one  of  the 
five  directed  studies  courses. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Prerequisite:  Departmental  evaluation  of  the  student's  diagnostic  examina- 
tion and  the  student’s  experience. 

NOT  E:  The  content  of  courses  numbered  500-590  may  vary  in  diflereni 
academic  sessions.  These  courses  may  then  be  taken  for  credit  more  than 
once  at  the  discretion  of  the  Department.  Not  all  the  following  courses  will  tx- 
offered  in  a particular  year.  Students  should  consult  the  Department  to  de- 
termine the  courses  which  will  be  offered  this  year. 

THEA  500  (1  Vz  or  3)  METHODS  AND  MATERIALS  OF  THEATRE 
RESEARCH 

THEA  501  (1  Vz  or  3)  SEMINAR  IN  HISTORY  AND  CRITICISM  OF 
TRAGEDY 

THEA  502  (1  Vz  or  3)  SEMINAR  IN  HISTORY  AND  CRITICISM 
OF  COMEDY 

THEA  503  (1  Vz  or  3)  SEMINAR  IN  EUROPEAN  THEATRE  HISTORY 
THEA  504  (1  Vz  or  3)  SEMINAR  IN  NORTH  AMERICAN  THEATRE 
HISTORY 

THEA  505  (1  Vz  or  3)  SEMINAR  IN  THEATRICAL  STYLES 

THEA  506  (1  Vz  or  3)  SEMINAR  IN  CHILDREN’S  DRAMA 

THEA  507  (1  Vz  or  3)  SEMINAR  IN  CHILDREN’S  THEATRE 

THEA  508  (1  Vz  or  3)  SCENE  DESIGN 

THEA  509  (1  Vz  or  3)  LIGHTING  DESIGN 

THEA  510  (1  Vz  or  3)  COSTUME  DESIGN 

THEA  51 1 (1  Vz  or  3)  PRODUCTION 

THEA  512  (1  Vz  or  3)  DIRECTING 

THEA  513  (1  Vz  or  3)  SEMINAR  IN  THEATRE  AESTHETICS 

THEA  514  (IVzor  3)  SEMINAR  IN  DESIGN 

THEA  520  (3)  ADVANCED  PROBLEMS  IN  SCENE  DESIGN 

THEA  521  (3)  ADVANCED  PROBLEMS  IN  LIGHTING  DESIGN 

THEA  522  (3)  ADVANCED  PROBLEMS  IN  COSTUME  DESIGN 

THEA  523  (3)  ADVANCED  PROBLEMS  IN  DIRECTING 

THEA  590  (3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

THEA  598  (Credit  to  be  determined)  M.F.A.  PRACTICUM 

THEA  599  (Credit  to  be  determined)  M.A.  THESIS 


DEPARTMENT  OF  VISUAL  ARTS 


Roland  Brener,  Post  Dip.  A.D.  (St.  Martin’s  School  of  Art,  London),  Profes- 
sor (Sculpture)  and  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

Pat  Martin  Bates,  Dip.  (Academie  Royale  des  Beaux  Arts,  Antwerp),  R.C.A., 
Professor  (Printmaking). 

John  P.  Dobereiner,  Dip.  (V.S.A.),  B.Ed.  (Brit,  Col.),  M.F.A.  (Wash.),  Profes- 
sor (Drawing  and  Painting).  (On  leave  1983-84.) 

Donald  Harvey,  A.T.D.  (Brighton),  R.C.A.,  Professor  (Drawing  and  Paint- 
ing). (On  study  leave,  July-December  1983.) 

Douglas  G.  Morton,  R.C.A.,  Professor  (Painting). 

Mowry  Baden,  B.A.  (Pomona),  M.A.  (Stanford),  Associate  Professor 
(Sculpture). 

George  W.  Tiessen,  B.F.A.  (Mt.  Allison),  M.F.A.  (Cornell),  Associate  Profes- 
sor (Printmaking  and  Painting). 

GRADUATE  PROGRAM 

For  information  on  studies  leading  to  the  M.F.A.  Degree,  see  page  2 18;  for 

graduate  courses,  see  page  197, 


Denis  Cliff,  B.Ed  (U.  of  Vic.),  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  (September  1982  - 
April  1983).  ^ 

Fred  Douglas,  Assistant  Professor  (Photography). 

Jed  A.  Irwin,  B.F.A.  (Tyler  School  of  Art),  M.F.A.  (Mills  Coll.),  Visiting  Assis- 
tant Professor  (Nelson,  1980-83). 

Gwen  Curry,  B.F.A.  (U.  of  Vic.),  M.A.  (Arizona  St.).  Assistant  Professor. 

Nicholas  Wade,  B.F.A.  (Nova  Scotia  Coll,  of  Art  & Design),  Visiting  Assistant 
Professor  (July  1982  - June  1983). 

Mark  A.  Adair,  B.F.A.  (York),  M.F.A.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Visiting  Lecturer  (Septem- 
ber 1982  - April  1983). 

Susan  Scott,  Visiting  Lecturer  (September  1982  - December  1982). 

Patrick  George,  B.F.A.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Senior  Academic  Assistant. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  Department  offers  two  undergraduate  programs  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  B.F.A.,  Honours  or  Major,  and  a two-year  graduate  program  leading 
to  an  M.F.A. 
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The  academic  emphasis  of  the  Department  is  on  a fine  art  curriculum, 
rather  than  applied  or  craft  training.  1 he  program  is  designed  to  provide 
intensive  studio  experience  in  a critical  setting  pertinent  to  the  pursuit  of  art 
in  our  culture.  Studies  are  enriched  by  visiting  artists  and  critics  and  the 
presence  of  graduate  students  from  Canada  and  abroad.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  program,  the  Department  offers  several  courses  each  summer  which 
are  staffed  by  notable  visiting  artists. 

ADVICE  FOR  STUDENTS  ENTERING  THE  DEPARTMENT 
FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME 

1.  From  secondary  school 

Complete  the  usual  procedures  for  admission  to  the  University,  as  speci- 
fied elsewhere  in  this  Calendar.  Applicants  admissible  to  the  University,  will  be 
admissible  to  the  basic  first-year  courses.  Art  100  and  Art  150,  which  require  no  pre- 
vious experience  in  art. 

Students  intending  to  pursue  a degree  program  in  Visual  Arts  should  de- 
clare that  intention  by  registering  in  the  faculty  of  Fine  Arts. 

2.  Transfer  from  other  universities,  colleges,  and  art  schools 

Complete  the  usual  procedures  for  admission  to  the  University,  as  speci- 
fied elsewhere  in  this  Calendar.  The  Director  of  Admission  Services  will  con- 
sult the  Department  for  advice  on  transfer  credit  for  studio  courses 
completed  elsewhere.  Enrolment  is  limited,  and  the  Department  will  accept 
only  the  best  qualified  candidates  in  the  program.  Applicants  should  submit 
a folio  of  recent  work  to  be  evaluated  by  a committee  of  the  Department. 
Folios  may  contain  drawings,  prints,  paintings,  or  any  flat  material.  Three- 
dimensional  work  and  paintings  should  be  submitted  in  the  form  of  photo- 
graphs or  slides.  All  slides  and  photographs  should  be  labeled  with  the 
candidate's  name,  medium,  and  size  of  work.  Folios  must  be  sent  or  deliv- 
ered by  June  30  to; 

Chairman, 

Department  of  Visual  Arts, 

“M”  Building, 

University  of  Victoria. 

3.  From  other  programs  at  the  University  of  Victoria 

Complete  the  usual  procedures  for  re-registration,  as  specified  elsewhere 
in  this  Calendar.  Applicants  are  urged  to  write  to  the  Department  Chairman 
or  request  a personal  interview,  if  possible  before  June  30.  Applicants  wish- 
ing to  submit  a folio  should  follow  the  procedures  listed  above. 

UNDERGRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

Students  who  are  working  towards  the  B . F.  A . degree  have  the  choice  of  an 
Honours  or  a Major  program.  This  permits  a choice  between  an  intensive 
commitment  to  visual  arts  (37Vt  visual  arts  course  units  from  a degree  total  of 
60);  or  a combination  of  visual  arts  and  other  University  offerings  (as  few  as 
28V4  visual  arts  course  units  from  a degree  total  of  60).  There  are  identical 
first  year  requirements  in  both  programs.  Students  must  obtain  a minimum 
of  B-  in  both  Art  100  and  Art  150  (or  sptecial  permission  of  the  Department) 
to  continue  to  the  second  year.  A B-  average  in  200  level  Visual  Arts  courses  is 
required  in  order  to  continue  on  the  B.F.A.  program.  The  choice  between 
Honours  and  Major  programs  will  normally  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond year. 

Both  B.F.A.  programs  in  Visual  Arts  require  academic  work  outside  the 
Department:  students  will  be  encouraged  to  exploit  the  full  range  of  re- 
sources on  the  University  campus.  A liberal  education  in  the  visual  arts 
should  be  a process  of  intellectual  growth  and  enquiry;  creative  achievement 
in  the  studio,  however  important,  cannot  be  the  sole  aim  of  the  program. 
The  Department  will  always  be  pleased  to  offer  advice  about  courses  in  other 
departments  that  may  be  particularly  relevant  to  students  in  Visual  Arts. 

HONOURS  PROGRAM 

Students  must  complete  37 'A  units  of  Department  oflerings  as  specified 
below.  Of  the  total  of  60  units,  at  least  18  units  must  be  chosen  from  outside 
the  Department  of  Visual  Arts,  including  6 units  of  History  in  Art.  Students 
must  maintain  a B + average  in  any  three  Visual  Arts  courses  at  the  300  level 
in  order  to  enter  Art  499.  . 

First  Year  Second  Year 


Art  100 

(3) 

Art  200 

(3) 

Art  150 

(l>/2) 

Art  210 -240 

(9) 

"History  in  Art  (HA)  120 

(3) 

Outside  elective 

(3) 

" " Outside  electives 

(7'A) 

Third  and  Fourth  Years 


Art  300  - 390  (9) 

”*'Art499  (12) 

Outside  electives  (4 'A) 

Art  or  outside  electives  (4 '/a) 


A student  who  passes  all  his  courses  but  fails  to  obtain  a second  class  gradu- 
ating average  (3.50)  will  graduate  in  the  Major  Program. 

MAJOR  PROGRAM 

Students  must  complete  28 '/a  units  of  Department  offerings  as  specified 
below.  At  least  18  units  must  be  chosen  from  outside  the  Department  of  Visu- 
al Arts,  including  6 units  of  History  in  Art.  Of  the  total  60  units,  at  least  2 1 
must  be  chosen  from  courses  numbered  300  or  above. 

First  Year  Second  Year 


Art  100 

(3) 

Art  200 

(3) 

Art  150 

(l'/2) 

Art  210 -240 

(6) 

"History  in  Art  (HA)  120 

(3) 

Outside  elective 

(3) 

" " Outside  electives 

(7'/2) 

Art  or  outside  elective 

(3) 

Art  300  - 490 

(15) 

Outside  electives 

(6) 

Art  or  outside  electives 

(9) 

’'Students  are  strongly  advised  to  include  History  in  Art  120  in  their 
first  year  programs.  The  required  6 units  of  History  in  Art  may  be 
elected  at  any  time  during  the  four  years. 

’"'A  general  University  of  Victoria  regulation  requires  all  students  ei- 
ther to  pass  the  qualifying  examination  in  English  or  to  complete  cer- 
tain English  courses  (sec  page  13). 

■!  Neither  Art  390  nor  Art  490  may  be  taken  simultaneously  with  Art 
499. 

COURSES 
First  Year 

ART  100  (3)  STUDIO  FOUNDATION 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  elements  of  the  visual  arts.  The  student  will  gain 
experience  in  the  skills  and  language  of  visual  arts  in  a studio  setting.  Priority 
is  given  to  students  registered  in  the  B.F.A.  program  in  Visual  Arts. 

September  - April  (0-4;  0-4) 

ART  150  (I’/a)  BASIC  ART  THEORY 

A lecture  course  introducing  the  terms  and  concepts  necessary  for  an  under- 
standing of  contemporary  art.  Priority  is  given  to  students  registered  in  the 
B.F.A.  program  in  Visual  Arts. 

September-April  (1 '/2-O;  IV2-O) 

Second  Year 

ART  200  (3)  DRAWING 

This  course  is  intended  to  increase  drawing  skills  and  to  introduce  drawing 
as  a means  of  dealing  with  visual  concepts  and  problems.  This  course  is  re- 
quired of  all  Visual  Arts  students. 

Prerequisite:  Art  100  September-April  (0-4;  0-4) 

ART  210  (3)  PAINTING 

A studio  introduction  to  painting  and  related  areas. 

Prerequisite:  Art  100  September-April  (0-3;  0-3) 

ART  220  (3)  SCULPTURE 

A general  exploration  of  three-dimensional  form  and  perception.  Attention 
will  be  given  to  some  basic  techniques  including  welding,  casting,  and  wood- 
working. Emphasis  of  the  course  is  placed  on  developing  and  expressing 
sculptural  concepts. 

Prerequisite:  Art  100  September-April  (0-3;  0-3) 

ART  232  (3)  INTAGLIO 

An  introductory  studio  course  in  the  history  and  techniques  of  various  inta- 
glio processes  including  etching,  engraving,  aquatint,  mezzotint,  dry  point 
and  metal  collage. 

Prerequisite:  Art  100 


September-April  (0-3;  0-3) 
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ART  233  (3)  LITHOGRAPHY 

A l)Ogiiii)iiiK  siikIIo  course  coiiccnlraling  on  all  aspects  of  stone  lithography 
including  an  introduction  to  colour  techniques. 

I’rerequisite:  Art  100  September-April  (0-3;  0-3) 

ART  240  (3)  PHOTOGRAPHY 

An  introduction  to  the  operation  of  the  camera  and  darkrcKim  equipment. 
Technical  skills  in  photography  will  be  developed  alongside  an  ability  to  un- 
derstand the  history  of  photography  as  it  relates  to  art.  Students  in  this  class 
are  required  to  have  their  own  cameras. 

Prerequisite:  Art  100  September-April  (0-3;  0-3) 

Third  Year 

ART  300  (3)  ADVANCED  DRAWING:  I 

This  course  is  intended  to  increase  further  the  individual  student’s  drawing 
skills.  The  emphasis  will  be  on  the  development  of  a personal  statement  and 
the  exploration  of  drawing  as  an  art  form  in  its  own  right. 

Prerequisite:  Art  200  September-April  (0-3;  0-3) 

ART  301  (3)  ADVANCED  DRAWING;  II 

This  course  is  intended  to  increase  further  the  individual  student's  drawing 
skills.  The  emphasis  will  be  on  the  development  of  a personal  statement  and 
the  exploration  of  drawing  as  an  art  form  in  its  own  right. 

Prerequisite:  Art  200  September-April  (0-3;  0-3) 

ART  31 1 (3)  PAINTING;  I 

ART  312  (3)  PAINTING:  II 

ART  313  (3)  PAINTING:  III 

Advanced  courses  in  painting  (equivalent  to  the  former  Art  315  and  316).  It 
is  not  necessary  that  these  courses  be  taken  in  sequence.  Concurrent  regis- 
tration in  two  or  three  of  these  courses  is  permitted. 

Prerequisite:  Art  210  September-April  (0-3;  0-3) 

ART  321  (3)  SCULPTURE:  I 

ART  322  (3)  SCULPTURE:  II 

ART  323  (3)  SCULPTURE;  III 

Advanced  courses  in  sculpture  (equivalent  to  the  former  Art  375  and  376).  It 
is  not  necessary  that  these  courses  be  taken  in  sequence.  Concurrent  regis- 
tration in  two  or  three  of  these  courses  is  permitted. 

Prerequisite;  Art  220  September-April  (0-3;  0-3) 

ART  331  (3)  PRINTMAKING;  SCREEN  PRINTING 
An  introduction  to  screen  printing:  exploration  of  all  stencil  methods,  in- 
cluding photo  screen,  with  the  aim  of  producing  original  prints. 
Prerequisite:  Art  232  or  233  or  permission  of  the  Department 

September-April  (0-3;  0-3) 

ART  332  (3)  ADVANCED  INTAGLIO 

An  advanced  studio  course  in  the  various  intaglio  methods  including  pho- 
toetching and  mixed  media,  encouraging  the  student  to  develop  visual  acu- 
ity and  concepts. 

Prerequisite:  Art  232  September-April  (0-3;  0-3) 

ART  333  (3)  ADVANCED  LITHOGRAPHY 

An  advanced  studio  course  which  will  focus  on  colour  and  plate  lithography 
and  place  more  emphasis  on  the  student’s  personal  imagery. 

Prerequisite:  Art  233  September-April  (0-3;  0-3) 

ART  341  (3)  PHOTOGRAPHY 

An  extension  of  Art  240.  More  advanced  techniques  and  an  emphasis  on 
developing  individual  concerns.  Students  in  this  class  are  required  to  have 
their  own  cameras. 

Prerequisite:  Art  240  September-April  (0-3;  0-3) 

ART  350  (3)  CONTEMPORARY  ART  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 
A lecture  course  dealing  with  a critical  examination  of  topical  issues  in  con- 
temporary art.  Content  of  the  course  will  include  texts  and  reviews  from 
critical  publications  as  well  as  frequent  lectures  by  visiting  artists  and  critics. 


Prerequisite:  Art  150  or  permission  of  the  Department 

•Septernlx-r- April  (3-0;  3-0) 

ART  390  (3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

Prerequisite:  6 units  of  credit  in  the  speriali/.ed  area  ol  study 

Fourth  Year 

ART  490  (3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

Prerequisite:  6 units  of  credit  in  the  specialized  area  of  study.  Normally  (or 
Major  students  only. 

ART  499  (12)  SENIOR  PROJECT 

For  Honours  students  only. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Not  all  the  following  courses  will  be  offered  in  a particular  year.  Students 
should  consult  the  Department  to  determine  the  courses  which  will  Ije  of- 
fered this  year. 

ART  51 1 (9)  FIRST-YEAR  PAINTING 
ART  512  (9)  SECOND-YEAR  PAINTING 

Over  the  two-year  period,  normally  required  for  completion  of  the  M.K.A., 
students  are  expected  to  complete  a large  body  of  work  which  reflects  their 
personal  imagery  or  concerns, 

ART  521  (9)  FIRST-YEAR  SCULPTURE 

ART  522  (9)  SECOND-YEAR  SCULPTURE 

Graduate  students  will  have  access  to  all  sculpture  workshop  and  equipment 
facilities.  Students  will  be  encouraged  to  develop  an  individualistic  and  in- 
vestigative approach  to  material  and  concepts  in  sculpture. 

ART  531  (9)  FIRST-YEAR  PRINTMAKING 

ART  532  (9)  SECOND-YEAR  PRINTMAKING 

Students  wishing  to  pursue  printmaking  as  the  major  area  of  study  will  be 
able  to  choose  from  Intaglio  Printing,  Screen  Printing,  Relief  Printing  and 
Lithography.  With  departmental  approval,  students  may  work  in  more  than 
one  of  the  above  printmaking  fields.  Students  will  be  expected  to  demon- 
strate a high  degree  of  professional  skills  and  artistic  integrity  in  printmak- 
ing at  the  graduate  level.  They  will  be  expected  to  be  self-motivated  and  have 
the  ability  to  work  and  do  research  in  printmaking  with  a minimum  of 
supervision. 

ART  580  (6)  FIRST-YEAR  SEMINAR 

ART  581  (6)  SECOND-YEAR  SEMINAR 

The  seminar  program  has  two  parts: 

1 . Weekly  meetings  of  all  students  at  the  graduate  level  where,  through  open 
discussion,  each  individual  will  have  the  opportunity  to  develop  his  ability 
to  articulate,  evaluate  and  criticize  orally. 

2.  A research  papter,  developed  over  both  years,  in  which  students  demon- 
state their  literacy  in  dealing  with  problems  of  art,  is  required  of  all  stu- 
dents. This  study,  the  topic  of  which  is  chosen  in  consultation  with  the 
student’s  adviser,  may  be  of  wide  or  specialized  nature  and  should  normal- 
ly be  drawn  from  the  fields  of  criticism,  aesthetics,  history,  biography,  ma- 
terials, techniques,  or  from  some  perceived  principle  of  art.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  year  the  student  should  have  explored  his  subject  to  the  point 
where  a tentative  outline  is  in  place.  The  finished  paper  should  normally 
be  presented  by  April  30  of  the  second  year. 

ART  598  (credit  to  be  determined)  M.F.A.  DEGREE  EXHIBITION 
This  final  exhibition  will  be  the  major  source  of  evaluation  for  the  student’s 
attainment  of  the  M.F.A.  and  should  be  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
scholarly  thesis  of  an  academic  discipline.  The  degree  exhibition  will  be  eval- 
uated by  the  student’s  committee  which  will  submit  its  decision  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  approval.  The  graduating  student  should  be  available  to  speak  to 
his  work  and  answer  questions  when  his  work  is  being  evaluated  by  his 
committee. 
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FACULTY  OF  GRADUATE  STUDIES 


John  M.  Dewey,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (London),  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

Samuel  L.  Macey,  B.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  Ph.D.  (Wash.),  Associate  Dean. 

Latif  T.  Ghobrial,  B.A.  (Monmouth  Coll.),  M.B.A.  (Penn.),  Director  of  Gra- 
duate Registration  and  Records. 

The  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  of  the  University  of  Victoria  administers 
programs  leading  to  the  degree  of; 

Master  of  Arts 
Master  of  Education 
Master  of  Fine  Arts 
Master  of  Music 

Master  of  Public  Administration 
Master  of  Science 
Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Degrees  may  be  taken  in  one  Department  or  School,  or  in  a combination  of 
them. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE: 

Members: 

John  M.  Dewey,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies, 
Chairman. 

Samuel  L.  Macey,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Graduate 
Studies. 


Representing  the  Humanities 

John  Money,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Ph.D.,  Department  of  History.  Term  expires  Octo- 
ber 1984. 

Representing  the  Sciences 

Ernest  J.-H.  Chang,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  Department  of  Computer  Science. 
Term  expires  October  1983. 

Representing  the  Social  Sciences 

Malcolm  A.  Micklewright,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Department  of  Geography.  Term  ex- 
pires October  1983. 

Representing.Education 

Lloyd  O.  Ollila,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Department  of  Communication  and  So- 
cial Foundations.  Term  expires  October  1984. 

Representing  Fine  Arts 

William  Kinderman,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  School  of  Music.  Term  expires  October 
1983. 

Representing  Human  and  Social  Development 

James  Cutt,  M.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  School  of  Public  Administration.  Term  ex- 
pires October  1983. 

Secretary: 

Latif  T.  Ghobrial,  B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Director  of  Graduate  Registration  and 
Records. 


REGULATIONS 


The  regulations  shown  below  have  been  approved  by  the  Senate  of  the 
University  of  Victoria.  Students  registered  in  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Stud- 
ies are  subject  to  such  other  general  regulations  of  the  University  as  the  Sen- 
ate or  Board  of  Governors,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of 
Graduate  Studies,  may  wish  to  apply. 

General  Requirements: 

The  general  requirements  apply  to  all  students  registered  in  the  Faculty  of 
Graduate  Studies.  Special  regulations  are  described  under  the  headings 
“Special  Regulations  for  the  Master’s  Degree”  and  “Special  Regulations  for 
the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.” 

Qualifications  for  Admission: 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  in- 
clude an  academic  standing  acceptable  to  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies 
and  the  department  or  school  concerned;  satisfactory  letters  of  reference; 
the  availability  within  the  department  or  school  concerned  of  a supervisor 
and  of  adequate  space  and  facilities.  In  general,  an  acceptable  academic 
standing  will  be  a baccalaureate  degree,  in  an  honours  or  four  year  program, 
from  a recognized  university,  or  its  equivalent,  with  at  least  a B (70-74%) 
average  in  the  work  of  the  last  two  years  leading  to  this  baccalaureate  degree. 
Individual  departments  or  schools  may  set  higher  standards. 

NOTE  1 : Students  whose  native  language  is  not  English  will  be  required  to 
provide  evidence  that  their  knowledge  of  English  is  sufficient  to  allow  them 
to  proceed  with  their  studies.  (See  page  1 1 ; paragraph  (a)  under  Applicants 
Whose  First  Language  Is  Not  English.) 

NOTE  2:  Overseas  students  should  not  make  provision  to  travel  to  Canada 
until  they  have  actually  been  admitted  and  have  evidence  of  financial  re- 
sources to  allow  them  to  pursue  their  studies.  See  page  199  for  medical 
requirements. 

Categories  of  Students 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  in  one  of  the 
following  categories: 

1 . Candidate  for  a Master’s  degree 

2.  Provisional  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

All  doctoral  students  are  admitted  as  provisional  candidates  until  they 
have  passed  their  candidacy  examinations,  at  which  time  they  are  auto- 


matically classified  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
(See  item  8 of  the  Special  Regulations  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy.) 

3.  Special  Graduate  Student 

Special  Graduate  Students  are  students  who  are  taking  graduate  courses 
but  not  for  credit  toward  a degree  at  the  University  of  Victoria.  In  gener- 
al, such  students  will  be  either; 

a.  taking  courses  for  credit  at  another  university  (Visiting  Graduate 
Students)  or 

b.  students  who  are  desirous  merely  of  improving  their  academic 
background. 

If,  later,  a Spiecial  Graduate  Student  decides  to  proceed  to  a degree  at  the 
University  of  Victoria,  the  question  of  graduate  credit  for  the  courses 
already  taken  will  be  determined  by  the  Dean,  in  consultation  with  the 
department  or  school  concerned,  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Special  Students  under  a.,  above,  must  show  that  they  have  been  to  the 
university  at  which  they  intend  to  apply  their  credit,  i.e.  they  must  pro- 
vide a letter  from  their  home  university  indicating  which  course(s)  they 
are  permitted  to  take  for  credit  towards  their  degree. 

Special  Students  must  meet  the  Qualifications  for  Admission  listed  un- 
der that  heading  and  have  the  special  permission  of  the  department  or 
school  concerned. 

4.  Qualifying  Graduate  Student 

A qualifying  graduate  student  is  one  who  is  not  yet  a candidate  for  a 
Master’s  degree  nor  a provisional  candidate  for  a doctoral  degree.  Such 
a student  may  be  admitted  to  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  on  the 
recommendation  of  a department  or  school  to  a program  which  will  nor- 
mally consist  of  at  least  nine  units.  At  the  end  of  that  program,  the  de- 
partment or  school  concerned  shall  make  a recommendation  to  the 
Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  on  the  student’s  status.  No  student  shall  re- 
main as  a qualifying  student  for  more  than  twelve  months. 

NOTE  1 : Except  as  specified  in  items  2 and  4 above,  it  is  the  responsiblity  of 
the  student’s  Supervisory  Committee  to  request  the  Faculty  of  Graduate 
Studies  to  change  his  category. 

NOTE  2:  A full-time  graduate  student  during  any  one  of  the  fall  term, 
spring  term  or  summer  studies  is  one  who  is  either: 

(a)  enrolled  in  courses  totalling  more  than  4 ‘/s  units  of  credit  during  such  a 
period;  or 

(b)  working  full  time  on  a thesis  during  such  a period; 
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(im/,  in  cilhci  ( asr  is  not  s-inplovc-d  for  iiKirr  lhan  a lolal  of  I oO  hoiiis  <liii  mj< 
lli.it  period. 

I lu'MS  piogiain:  a tull-liiiic  Ki  aduale  siiideni  enrolled  in  .1  llu  sis  pioj«i  ,nn 
inavlakenpio  ISnnilsol  work  in  a iwelve-nionth  period,  tinl  not  nioieth.ni 
‘I  nniis  of  ionise  work  in  any  lonr-monili  lei  in. 

Non-iliesis  pro^rain:  a Inll-liine  graduate  sindeni  enrolled  in  a non-iliesis 
progr.nn  ina\  lake  up  to  21  nniis  ol  eoiirse  work  in  a Iwelve-inonlli  period, 
Inil  noi  more  than  iinils  m any  lonr-inonili  lerin. 

.NO  I K ;l:  \ sliideni  who  is  gainfully  employed  lor  a total  ol  more  than  l.aO 
hours  in  the  fall  term,  spring  term  or  summer  studies  must  register  as  a pari- 
liine  student  dui  ing  that  [leriod. 

Thesis  program:  a part-time  graduate  student  enrolled  in  a thesis  pro- 
gram mav  take  up  to  9 units  in  a twelve-month  period,  hut  not  more  than  6 
units  in  anv  lour-monlh  term. 

Non-thesis  Program:  a part-time  graduate  student  eniolled  in  a non-llie- 
sis  program  may  take  up  to  12  units  oTeourse  work  in  a twelve-month  period 
but  not  more  than  9 units  ol  course  work  in  ain  lour-monlh  term. 

NO  TK  -I:  Departments  may  limit  students  to  fewer  units  than  specified  in 
Notes  2 and 

A graduate  student  may  not  Ik- enrolled  in  courses  such  that  the  sum  ol  the 
units  for  each  course  divided  bv  the  number  of  weeks  over  which  the  course 
extends  is  greater  than  one  unit  per  week. 

NO  TK  .5:  Co-operative  Kducation  students  undertaking  alternating  four- 
month  periods  of  full-time  employment  and  full-time  study  will  be  consid- 
ered full-time  students. 

NO'TK  6:  Kxcept  in  the  ca.se  of  the  Master  of  Education  degree,  a graduate 
student  must  ofier  at  least  12  units  of  credit  at  the  graduate  level  in  a Master's 
program.  Individual  departments  may  require  a higher  numbei  of  units  at 
the  graduate  level.  .Master  of  Kducation  student  may  offer  for  credit  not 
more  than  9 units  of  work  at  the  undergraduate  level  in  the  final  IS  units 
credited  to  his  degree.  Any  undergraduate  courses  taken  for  credit  towards 
a graduate  degree  must  be  at  the  SOO-400  level. 

NO'TK  7:  Students  in  their  hnal  year  of  a Bachelor's  degiee  program  who 
have  a grade  point  average  of  at  least  6.00  in  the  previous  year's  work  may  be 
[jermitted  to  register  in  up  to  3 units  of  graduate  courses  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  department  concerned  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean  ol 
(iraduate  Studies.  .Apart  Irom  students  admitted  to  the  Kaculty  of  Graduate 
Studies,  no  students  other  than  those  mentioned  above  may  register  in  gra- 
duate courses. 

Application  for  Admission: 

•Applications  for  admission  must  be  submitted  as  early  as  possible  on  forms 
obtained  from  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies.  No  assurance  can  be  given 
that  applications  received  after  May  31  can  be  processed  in  time  to  permit 
registration  in  the  winter  session.  A graduate  of  another  university  must  ar- 
range with  that  institution  to  forwarcl  two  transcripts  of  his  academic  recoril 
to  the  Kaculty  of  Graduate  Studies  at  the  time  of  application.  .Also,  at  the 
.same  time,  all  applicants  must  arrange  to  have  two  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion sent  to  the  Faculty  of  (iraduate  Studies  on  forms  supplied  by  the  Faculty. 

Students  who  have  Ix'en  admitted  to  the  Faculty  of  (iraduate  .Studies  by 
April  30  must  confirm  to  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Graduate  Studies  by  May 
31  that  they  intend  to  accept  the  offered  place.  If  this  is  not  done,  then  the 
admission  may  be  cancelled  and  the  place  reassigned. 

1 hree  year  degrees  from  (ianadian  Universities  other  than  from  (^uelrec 
are  not  normally  considered  to  satisfy  the  degree  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  graduate  studies,  except  where  the  applicant  has  completed  30  units 
(60  semester  hours)  of  upper  division  courses  (300  - 400  level),  not  including 
prof  essional  courses.  Candidates  seeking  admission  with  a three  vear  degree 
who  have  not  completed  the  required  30  units  ol  upper  division  lourses 
must  register  as  unclassibed  undergraduate  students  until  this  requirement 
has  been  met. 

Five  years  after  completion  of  a bachelor’s  degree  or  its  equivalent,  pro- 
spective students  whose  academic  record  is  such  that  they  would  not  normal- 
ly be  admissible  to  a University  graduate  program  may  be  ailmilted 
conditionally  as  probationary  students.  Such  admissions  must  lx  recom- 
mended by  the  relevant  department,  and  approved  by  the  Faculty  of  Gra- 
duate Studies  Admissions  Committee  and  the  Dean  of  Graduate  .Studies.  .A 
minimum  of  9 units  of  senior  undergraduate  or  graduate  course  work  is  re- 
quired in  the  probationary  period.  Directed  Studies  courses  will  not  normal- 
ly be  acceptable.  Subsequent  registration  in  a regular  gratluale  program 
shall  be  contingent  upon  the  candidate  achieving  a grade  of  at  least  B-  in 
each  course  and  an  average  of  B (.5.00  grade  point  average)  or  better  for  all 
courses  taken  during  the  probationary  period.  Courses  taken  during  a stu- 
dent's probationary  period  may  be  counted  towards  a graduate  degree,  but 
no  more  than  six  units  of  undergraduate  work  may  be  included  for  this 
purpose. 


Graduate  Programs  by  Special  Arrangement: 

Well-qualihed  .ippliianis  who  wish  to  woik  lot  a M.islei  s oi  Doi  total  dr 
gl  ee,  belwc’en  or  outside  existing  graduali-  programs,  may  appb  lor  admis- 
sion to  a ■‘program  bv  special  at  langrinenl".  I he  puipose  ol  siii  h an 
.11 1 .mgemeni  is  to  assist  a student  who  w ishes  to  iiiidei  i.ike  a piogi  am,  (at  in 
.111  mleidisi  iplinai  v area  wliii  h does  not  conslilule  .i  ma|oi  i oni  enlialion  in 
a singleile|iarlnienl,  or  (b)  lor  wliii  h the  appropi  ialeai  ademii  lesoiii  i es  ail- 
available  but  lor  whicb  there  is  no  existing  gratluale  progiam.  f tiilhei  inloi  - 
mat  ion  is  available  from  the  ollice  of  Graduate  .Studies  oi  the  depai  imeiiKs) 
concerned 

Registration: 

.All  students  admitted  to  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  must  normally 
register  in  person  on  the  dale  specified  for  such  registration.  All  students 
admitted  to  the  Faculty  ol  Graduate  Studies  must  thereafter  maintain  con- 
tinuous registration  during  the  period  of  their  programs  by  registering  in 
person  once  a year  on  the  annual  registration  date  and  paying  the  necessary 
lees.  (.See  pages  19-21.) 

Students  registering  for  the  first  time  are  required  to  submit  a medical 
historv.  The  necessary  form  is  given  to  each  applicant  at  the  lime  of  regislia- 
lion,  and  must  be  completed  and  returned  to  the  University  Health  Scrviies 
Ixlore  regislialion  can  be  completed.  A medical  examination  is  not  conipul- 
son  except  lor  resident  sliulenls  and  those  taking  Physical  Kducation 
lourses.  The  medical  examinalion  is  not  provided  b)  the  University;  it  must 
be  obtained  at  the  student’s  own  expense.  The  L iiiversily,  through  the  Direc- 
toi  of  the  University  Health  Services,  may  require  a student  to  lake  a medical 
examinalion  at  any  time  during  his  attendance  at  the  University.  1 his  mea- 
sure exists  to  safeguard  the  medical  welfare  ol  the  student  body  as  a whole 
Students  who  are  not  residents  of  Ganada  are  required  to  produce  evidence 
of  adequate  sickness  and  hospital  insurance  coverage  before  legist  ration  can 
be  considered  complete. 

Due  Dates  for  Dropping  Courses: 

.Students  may  drop  First  Term  Gourses  until  the  last  day  of  classes  in  Oito- 
ber.  and  Second  'Term  and  full-year  courses  until  the  last  day  of  classes  in 
February,  provided  they  submit  appropriate  withdrawal  forms  to  the  Facul- 
ty of  Graduate  Studies  office  by  the  appropriate  dale  (see  Galendai  Dales, 
[lages  3 and  t).  .Any  failure  to  do  so  will  result  in  the  student  receiving  a 
failing  grade  (N)  for  the  course. 

Permission  to  Withdraw: 

,A  student  who  w ishes  to  w ithdi  aw  from  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  .Studies, 
cither  temporarily  or  permanently,  must  first  request  permission  from  his 
Supervisor.  The  student  should  then  apply  in  writing  to  the  Dean  of  the  Fac- 
ulty with  a supporting  memorandum  from  his  Supervisor. 

inactive  Student: 

.A  student  who  is  a candidate  for  a degree  and  who  does  not  register  in 
courses  and/or  ihesis/dissertation  at  the  specified  lime,  and  who  has  not  re- 
quested permission  to  withdraw  from  the  Faculty,  will  be  considered  an  inac- 
tive student.  I hc  inactive  period  will  be  counted  as  pan  of  the  time  limit  for 
the  degree  in  which  the  student  is  registered. 

Academic  Standards: 

Students  registered  in  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  must  maintain  a 
c uniulalivc  average  of  at  least  B (5.00  grade  point  average),  computed  year- 
ly'. on  all  graded  courses  taken  for  credit  towards  a graduate  degree,  individ- 
ual departments  or  schools  may  set  higher  standards. 

A student’s  program  may  indicate  courses  for  which  a minimum  grade  is 
to  be  achieved.  Every  grade  of  C 4-  or  lower  shall  be  revieivcd  by  the  Supervi- 
sory Committee  of  the  student  and  a recommendation  made  to  the  Dean  of 
Graduate  Studies. 

.A  student  who  fails  to  meet  these  standards,  or  whose  dissertation  or  thesis 
is  not  progressing  satisfactorily,  may  be  required  to  withdraw  from  the  Fac- 
ulty of  G.raduate  .Studies  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  department  or 
school  concerned  through  its  chairman  or  his  delegate. 

Final  Oral  Examinations: 

II,  at  the  final  oral  examination,  tivo  or  more  members  of  the  Examining 
Committee  are  opposed  to  passing  the  student,  the  student  will  not  be  rec- 
ommended for  his  degree.  .-A  student  who  fails  under  this  condition  will  have 
the  right  to  petition  the  Dean  of  Graduate  Studies  within  three  months  for  a 
re-examination,  giving  his  reasons  in  writing.  In  those  cases  where  the  ap- 
peal is  granted,  the  Dean,  in  consultation  with  the  department,  may  appoint 
a new  external  examiner  or  examiners. 
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Dissertation  or  Thesis: 

Regulations  covering  the  formal  of  dissertation  or  thesis  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Special  Regulations  for  the  Master’s  Degree: 

1 . Time  Limit 

Normally,  a student  proceeding  toward  a Master’s  degree  will  be  re- 
quired to  complete  all  the  requirements  for  the  degree  within  five  years 
(sixty  months)  from  the  date  of  his  first  registration  in  the  Faculty  of 
Graduate  Studies.  A degree  will  in  no  case  be  awarded  in  less  than  seven 
months  from  the  time  of  that  registration. 

2.  Residence  Requirements 

There  are  no  fixed  residence  requirements  at  the  University  of  Victoria 
for  students  proceeding  to  a Master’s  degree.  However,  see  item  3 below. 

3.  Course  and  Program  Requirements 

The  minimum  requirement  for  a Master’s  degree  is  the  equivalent  of 
one  full  Winter  Session  of  study. 

NOTE:  A full  Winter  Session  of  study  should  be  regarded  as  equivalent 
to  a minimum  of  15  units  of  work. 

4.  Research  and  Course  Work 

Considerable  variation  is  permitted  in  the  balance  between  research  and 
course  work  required  for  the  degree,  though  most  programs  include  a 
thesis  based  on  research. 

5.  Courses  Taken  at  Other  Institutions 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  department  or  school  concerned,  the 
Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  may  accept  for  credit  in  a graduate  pro- 
gram, courses  taken  at  other  institutions.  However,  the  major  portion 
of  the  work  must  be  completed  at  the  University  of  Victoria. 

6.  Supervisory  Committee 

There  shall  be  a Supervisory  Committee  of  at  least  three  members  ap- 
proved by  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies,  one  of  whom  shall  be  from 
outside  the  department  or  school.  The  Supervisory  Committee  shall 
have  a Chairman  who  shall  ordinarily  be  designated  as  the  Supervisor. 
The  Committee  shall:  recommend  to  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  a 
program  of  studies;  examine  the  thesis  if  one  is  required;  conduct  a 
final  oral  examination  of  the  candidate  on  his  thesis  or  discipline,  or 
both,  the  oral  being  chaired  by  the  Dean  or  his  nominee.  The  Commit- 
tee may  conduct  other  examinations,  and  shall  recommend  to  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Graduate  Studies  whether  or  not  a degree  be  awarded  to  a 
candidate. 

A final  oral  examination  is  required  of  all  students.  The  result  of  the 
examination  will  be  entered  on  the  student’s  Permanent  Record  Card 
as  “Complete”  if  the  candidate  is  successful.  If  the  candidate  is  not  suc- 
cessful, the  entry  will  be  “Incomplete”,  and  a degree  will  not  be  award- 
ed. In  the  case  of  the  M.Ed.  degree,  the  final  oral  may  be  replaced  by  a 
written  comprehensive  examination. 

7.  Examiner  from  Outside  the  Department  or  School 

The  faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  shall  appoint  an  examiner  from  out- 
side the  department  or  school  concerned,  who  may  be  the  outside 
member  of  the  Supervisory  Committee  (see  item  6 above).  Oral  exami- 
nations for  the  Master’s  degree  are  open  to  interested  members  of 
faculty. 

8.  Date  of  Submission  of  Thesis 

A thesis,  where  one  is  required,  must  be  submitted  to  the  department 
or  school  concerned  no  later  than  March  20  for  graduation  at  Convoca- 
tion in  the  Spring,  and  August  I for  graduation  in  the  Fall. 

Special  Regulations  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy: 

The  doctoral  program  requires  the  planning  and  completion  of  indepen- 
dent and  original  work  leading  to  an  advance  in  knowledge  in  the  student’s 
chosen  field  or  fields  of  study.  In  addition,  a broad  knowledge  of  the  field  or 
fields  of  study  must  be  demonstrated. 

1 . Time  Limit 

Normally,  a student  proceeding  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
will  be  required  to  complete  all  the  requirements  within  seven  years 
(eighty-four  months)  from  the  date  of  his  first  registration  in  the  doc- 
toral program.  A degree  will  not  be  awarded  in  less  than  two  years 
(twenty-four  months)  from  the  time  of  that  registration. 

2.  Residence  Requirement 

A student  proceeding  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  must  reg- 
ister at  the  University  of  Victoria  and  pursue  studies  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a faculty  member  as  a full-time  student  for  at  least  the 
equivalent  of  two  Winter  Sessions,  except  that  a student  entering  the 
Doctoral  program  with  a Master’s  degree  may  have  this  residence  re- 
quirement reduced  to  the  equivalent  of  one  Winter  Session. 


NOTE:  A full  Winter  Session  of  study  should  be  regarded  as  equiv- 
alent to  a minimum  of  15  units  of  work. 

3.  Course  and  Program  Requirements 

The  minimum  requirement  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is 
the  equivalent  of  two  full  winter  Sessions  of  work  beyond  the  Master’s 
level  or  three  full  Winter  Sessions  of  study  beyond  the  Bachelor’s  level, 
and  satisfactory  completion  of  the  prescribed  program. 

4.  Research  and  Course  Work 

Considerable  variation  is  permitted  in  the  balance  between  research 
and  course  work  required  for  the  degree  but  it  is  expected  that  a major 
portion  of  the  program  will  be  devoted  to  a research  project,  culminat- 
ing in  a dissertation. 

5.  Courses  Taken  at  Other  Institutions 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  department  concerned,  the  Faculty  of 
Graduate  Studies  may  accept  for  credit  in  a graduate  program,  courses 
taken  at  other  institutions.  However,  the  major  portion  of  the  work 
must  be  completed  at  the  University  of  Victoria. 

6.  Supervisory  Committee 

A student’s  program  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a Supervisory 
Committee  of  at  least  five  members,  approved  by  the  Faculty  of  Gra- 
duate studies.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  shall  be  a faculty  mem- 
ber under  whose  supervision  the  student  is  carrying  out  his  major 
research. 

Two  members  of  the  Committee  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Faculty  of  Gra- 
duate Studies  from  outside  the  department  or  school  in  which  the  ma- 
jor research  is  being  carried  out.  The  Committee  shall  recommend  the 
program  to  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies. 

7.  Language  Other  Than  English 

Ph.D.  programs  may  require  a reading  knowledge  of  one  or  more  lan- 
guages other  than  English.  Language  requirements  will  be  prescribed 
for  individual  students  by  the  Supervisory  Committees  according  to 
departmental  regulations. 

8.  Candidacy  Examinations 

Within  two  years  of  registration  as  a provisional  doctoral  student  and  at 
least  six  months  before  the  final  examination,  a student  must  pass  a candida- 
cy examination  in  subjects  relevant  to  the  general  field  of  his  research 
and  such  other  examinations,  written  or  oral,  or  both,  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  Supervisory  Committee. 

9.  Dissertation 

The  results  of  the  candidate’s  research  must  be  presented  in  a disserta- 
tion satisfying  the  general  requirements  of  the  Faculty  of  Graduate 
Studies.  The  material  must  be  of  sufficient  merit  to  meet  the  standards 
of  scholarly  publications.  Where  the  research  justifies  it,  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  be  awarded  for  the  dissertation  alone. 

10.  Examining  Committee 

The  dissertation  shall  be  assessed  by  an  Examining  Committee  which 
will  consist  of  the  Supervisory  Committee  and  at  least  two  other  exam- 
iners, one  of  whom  shall  be  an  external  examiner  selected  by  the  Facul- 
ty of  Graduate  Studies  in  consultation  with  the  department  or  school 
primarily  concerned  and  who  is  an  authority  in  the  special  field  of 
research.  , 

The  final  oral  examination,  based  largely  on  the  dissertation,  shall  be 
conducted  by  the  Examining  Committee,  which  will  recommend  a suc- 
cessful candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  to  the  Faculty 
of  Graduate  Studies.  The  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  or 
his  nominee  will  act  as  Chairman  at  the  final  oral  examination.  Oral 
examinations  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  are  open  to  mem- 
bers of  faculty. 

Notice  of  examination  shall  be  communicated  to  all  members  of  faculty 
at  least  fourteen  days  prior  to  the  date  of  the  examination. 

1 1 . Date  of  Submission  of  Dissertation 

A dissertation  must  be  submitted  to  the  department  or  school  con- 
cerned no  later  than  March  13  for  graduation  at  Convocation  in  the 
Spring,  and  August  1 for  graduation  in  the  Fall. 

12.  Doctoral  Dissertation  Fee 

Doctoral  dissertations  submitted  to  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies 
must  be  accompanied  by  a payment  of  $30.00.  This  fee  is  to  pay  for  the 
publication  of  an  abstract  in  Dissertation  Abstracts. 

Graduate  Studies  in  Co-operation  with  Industry  and 
Government 

The  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  participates  in  Co-operative  Educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Victoria.  M.A.,  M.Ed.,  M.F.A.,  M.P.A.,  M.Sc. 
and  Ph.D.  students  in  participating  Departments  may  undertake  stud- 
ies involving  work  in  industry,  government  or  the  professions  as  part  of 
the  degree.  Students  admitted  to  a program  of  this  type  normally 
spend  the  first  year  of  study  in  residence  on  course  work.  On  comple- 
tion of  this  aspect  of  the  degree  requirement,  students  enter  positions 
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in  iiuliisti  V,  govt'i  tiiiuMil  or  llic  (jiolcssions  wIrtc  ihcy  arc  employed  In  the- 
sis related  reseat  eh  pr<)jeets.  IVriods  oil  campus  are  generally  lor  up  to  one 
year  in  the  ease  ol  a Master’s  degree  and  longer  in  the  ease  oh  a I’h.l).  Stu- 
dents then  retui  ii  to  the  L'niversity  to  write  and  delend  their  theses. 

Work  positions  arc  generally  negotiated  between  the  L'niversity  and  the 
various  participating  agencies  and  companies.  While  every  ellort  is  made  to 
lind  suitable  employment  lor  students  requesting  admission  to  this  pro- 
gram, the  University  cannot  guarantee  that  every  applicant  can  Ire 
accommodated. 


Students  decitle  on  a researth  topit  and  pieseni  a loimal  thesis  pioposal 
to  their  Supervisory  Uommiltees  diiiing  iheit  pciiod  ol  employmeni.  I he 
|K'i  iod  ol  employmenl  will  normally  begin  on  May  I lollowing  registtalion  in 
the  previous  .Scpiemher. 

Students  in  a Graduate  (io-op  program  shall  register,  lor  eat  h Itriir-monlh 
period  ol  approved  lull-time  employment,  iti  otie  toutse  ol  a series  ol 
courses  designated  as  HOI,  802,  etc.,  lot  Master’s  camliilates,  or  Hll,  812, 
etc.,  lor  Ph.n.  candidates,  e.g.  Admitiistration  801,  (ietjgraphy  812. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


The  Department  ol  Anthropology  oflers  a course  ol  study  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  This  program  usually  requires  two  years  to  com- 
plete, but  in  exceptional  cases,  the  required  time  may  be  shorter. 

Admission  — In  addition  to  transcripts,  letters  of  recommendation,  and 
application  forms  required  by  the  faculty  of  Graduate  Studies,  the  depart- 
ment requires  applicants  to  submit  a recent  sample  of  their  work  (term  pa- 
per or  Honours  thesis).  Ordinarily  a B -H  average  for  the  last  two  years  of 
university  work  is  a minimum  requirement  for  admission  to  the  program. 

The  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  anthropology  is  a general  degree  requiring  a 
candidate  to  have  a broad  knowledge  of  the  subhelds  of  the  discipline.  In 
addition  to  requirements  and  procedures  specified  by  the  Faculty  of  Gra- 
duate Studies,  the  following  general  comments  apply. 

1 . Program  of  Studies 

The  Department  offers  two  programs  of  equal  status,  leading  to  the  M.A. 
degree:  (1)  by  course  work  and  thesis;  and  (2)  by  course  work  only. 

A.  Thesis  Option; 

This  program  involves  12  units  of  course  work  and  a 6-unit  thesis. 
CORE  COURSES:  A student’s  program  will  include  the  following  core 
courses: 

ANTHROPOLOGY  500,  Seminar  in  Anthropological  Theory,  3 units 
ANTHROPOLOGY  501,  Seminar  in  Social  and  Cultural  Anthropology,  IV2 
units 

ANTHROPOLOGY  540,  Seminar  in  Archaeology  and  Culture  History,  1 V2 
units 

ANTHROPOLOGY  550,  Seminar  in  Physical  Anthropology,  IV2  units 
ANTHROPOLOGY  560  (Linguistics  560),  Linguistic  Anthropology,  1 V2 
units 

Core  courses  contribute  9 units  toward  the  18-units  minimum  require- 
ment for  the  thesis  option. 

THESIS:  The  thesis,  carrying  6 units  of  credit,  must  meet  the  stylistic  re- 
quirements of  the  department  and  must  be  submitted  according  to  a time 
schedule  set  by  the  department.  Normally  a thesis  will  entail  specialized  re- 
search on  a topical  area  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  student’s  supervisory 
committee. 

OPTIONAL  COURSES:  Students  may  choose  the  remainder  of  their  pro- 
grams from  the  departmental  listings  of  graduate  courses,  and  may  take  a 
maximum  of  6 units  of  upper  level  undergraduate  courses. 

B.  Non-Thesis  Option 

This  program  involves  a minimum  of  18  units  of  course  work  if  the  stu- 
dent is  sufficiently  well  prepared  to  complete  the  program  in  one  calendar 
year.  Most  students  will  require  2 years  to  complete  the  program  and  will  be 
required  to  take  a minimum  of  21  units  of  course  work. 

CORE  COURSES:  A student’s  program  will  include  the  following  core 
courses: 

ANTHROPOLOGY  500,  Seminar  in  Anthropological  Theory,  3 units 
ANTHROPOLOGY  501,  Seminar  in  Social  and  Cultural  Anthropology, 
1 V2  units 

ANTHROPOLOGY  540,  Seminar  in  Archaeology  and  Culture  History, 
1 V2  units 

ANTHROPOLOGY  550,  Seminar  in  Physical  Anthropology,  IV2  units 
ANTHROPOLOGY  560,  (Linguistics  560),  Linguistic  Anthropology,  1 V2 
units 

ADDITIONAL  COURSES:  In  addition  to  the  core  courses  a student’s  pro- 
gram should  include  3 units  selected  from  a,  b,  c,  or  d below: 

a.  Anthropology  510  (I'/z)  Selected  Topics  in  Social  and  Cultural 
Anthropology 

b.  Anthropology  530  (1 V2)  Ethnology  of  a Selected  Area 

c.  Anthropology  542  (1  '/a)  Archaeology  of  a Selected  Area 

d.  Anthropology  552  (I'/z)  Selected  Topics  in  Physical  Anthropology 
plus  6 units  of  electives.  (3  additional  units  of  electives  are  required  if  the 
student  completes  the  program  in  2 years.)  Students  may  take  a maximum  of 
6 units  or  upper  level  undergraduate  courses. 


ORAL  EXAMINATION:  At  the  endol  the  program  there  will  he  a hnal  oral 
examination  based  on  three  papers  prepared  as  pan  of  the  retjuiremetils  for 
graduate  courses.  The  three  papers  will  be  selected  to  reffect  a variety  ol 
interests  and  approaches. 

2.  Length  oj  Program 

Most  students  require  two  years  to  complete  the  master’s  degree  program, 
although  it  is  possible  lor  a student  with  a satisfactory  background  to  com- 
plete the  degree  in  one  year.  In  addition  to  the  graduate  courses,  students 
are  required  to  have  passed  undergraduate  courses  equivalent  to  those  com- 
fjrising  the  Anthropology  Honours  Program  (excluding  499)  as  outlined  in 
the  Calendar.  Students  without  the  equivalent  ol  the  University  of  Victoria 
Honours  Program  must  take  the  appropriate  undergraduate  courses  to  sat- 
isfy the  honours  requirements  before  completing  their  program.  The  pro- 
gram outlined  alxrve  indicates  the  minimal  requirements  for  graduate 
students;  however,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  student’s  supervisory  com- 
mittee to  tailor  the  program  to  individual  needs. 

For  example,  students  who  intend  to  enter  the  program  without  an  under- 
graduate major  would  be  advised  to  spend  a first  year  in  upper  level  under- 
graduate courses  before  entering  the  core  program.  Similarly,  students  who 
have  not  had  courses  in  quantitative  methods  and  in  anthropological  linguis- 
tics will  be  advised  to  elect  Anthropology  416  and  417  and  Linguistics  361, 
respectively,  to  correct  these  deficiencies. 

Prospective  students  are  urged  to  consult  the  department  for  guidance  in 
planning  a program  of  study  and  for  more  specific  information  alxrut  course 
offerings. 

Faculty  and  Current  Areas  of  Interest 


William  H.  Alkire.  Ph.D. 
(Illinois) 

N.  Ross  Crumrine,  Ph.D. 
(Arizona) 


Leland  H.  Donald,  Ph.D. 
(Oregon) 


Donald  H.  Mitchell,  Ph.D. 
(Oregon) 


Kathleen  A.  Mooney,  Ph.D. 
(Michigan) 


David  S.  Moyer.  Ph.D. 
(Leiden) 


Nicolas  Rolland,  Ph.D. 
(Cambridge) 


Eric  A.  Roth,  Ph.D 
(Toronto) 


Peter  H.  Stephenson,  Ph  D 
(Toronto) 


E THN0L0(;Y,  cultural  ecology, 
Micronesia  and  Southeast  .Asia. 

E THNOLOGY,  symbolic 
anthropology,  mythology,  peasants, 
culture  change.  Latin  America, 
Southwest  North  .America, 
Philippines 

E THNOLOCJY,  social  organization, 
quantitative  methods.  West  Africa, 
Northwest  Coast 

ARCHAEOLOGY,  ethnohistory,  cul- 
tural ecologv,  heritage  resource 
management.  Pacific  Northwest 

E THNOLOGY,  linguistics,  economic 
anthropology,  contemporary  North 
American  Indians,  Northwest  Coast 

ETHNOLOGY,  social  organization, 
structural  anthropologv,  law,  Arctic, 
Indonesia.  Malaysia 

ARCH AEOLOfJY,  technology, 
early  man,  prehistoric  economy, 
method  and  theory, 

Mediterranean,  Western 
Asia,  Africa 

GEOGRAPH  Iti,  Subarctic  and 
Arctic  North  America.  India; 
TOPICAL,  demography,  hunter- 
gatherers,  computer  simulation, 
human  microevolution 

El  HNOLOtlY,  psychological 
anthropology,  symbolism, 
medical  anthropology,  hermeneutics, 
communal  societies.  Canada,  Europe 
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BIOCHEMISTRY  AND  MICROBIOLOGY 


The  Department  of  Biochemistry  and  Microbiology  otters  courses  leading 
to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Biochemis- 
try or  Microbiology. 

The  general  regulations  governing  the  granting  of  advanced  degrees  as 
stated  in  the  Calendar  on  pages  198-201  are  applicable. 

1 . Examinations,  oral  or  written,  are  mandatory  as  aids  in  the  planning  of 
individual  academic  programs. 

2.  Applicants  should  arrange  to  take  the  G.R.E.  (Graduate  Record  Exam- 
ination) and  submit  the  results  to  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  with 
their  applications.  Students  whose  native  language  is  not  English  should 
submit,  in  addition  to  the  G.R.E.,  results  of  the  T.O.E.F.L.  (lest  of  Eng- 
lish as  a Foreign  Language)  with  their  application. 

3.  All  graduate  students  are  required  to  participate  in  Biochemistry  580 
(seminar)  or  Microbiology  580  (seminar)  throughout  the  period  of 
registration. 

4.  Candidates  for  graduate  degrees  are  required  to  complete  Biochemis- 
try 599  or  Microbiology  599  (M.Sc.  Thesis)  or  699  (Ph.D.  Dissertation). 
In  addition  to  the  seminar  and  thesis  or  dissertation  requirements,  can- 
didates for  the  M.Sc.  degree  are  required  to  complete  a minimum  of  9 
units  of  graduate  course  work.  Candidates  proceeding  to  a Ph.D.  de- 
gree from  a B.Sc.  require  a minimum  of  15  units  of  graduate  course 
work,  while  candidates  proceeding  to  a Ph.D.  degree  from  an  M.Sc.  re- 
quire a minimum  of  6 units  of  graduate  course  work. 


Applications 

Requests  for  information  regarding  graduate  studies  in  Biochemistry  and 
Microbiology  should  be  sent  to  the  Chairman.  Application  forms  are  avail- 
able from  the  office  of  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Applicants  may  be  considered  for  admission  at  any  time.  Normally  appli- 


cants with  less  than  a B -I-  or  equivalent  average  will  not  be  recommended  lor 
admission. 


Interest 


Faculty  and  Current  Areas  of 

|.  Thomas  Buckley,  Ph.D. 
(McGill) 

Edward  E.  Ishiguro,  Ph.D. 
(Illinois) 

William  W.  Kay,  Ph.D. 

(British  Columbia) 


Alastair  T.  Matheson,  Ph.D. 
(Toronto) 

Jack  L.  Nichols,  Ph.D. 
(Alberta) 


Robert  W.  Olafson,  Ph.D. 
(Alberta) 


Terry  W.  Pearson,  Ph.D. 
(British  Columbia) 

Trevor  J.  Trust,  Ph.D. 
(Melbourne) 


Properties  and  functions 
of  plasma  membranes. 

Regulation  of  cell  wall  synthesis  and 
assembly;  beta-lactam  antibiotics 
Genetic  regulation  and  biochemistry 
of  membrane  transport  systems  in 
bacteria;  cell  surface  virulence 
factors. 

Structure  and  function  of  ribosomes; 
the  evolution  of  ribosomal  proteins; 
RNA-protein  interactions. 

The  structure  and  function  of 
cellular  ribonucleic  acids; 
characterization  of  nuclear  and  cyto- 
plasmic ribonucleic-protein 
complexes. 

(On  study  leave,  1983-84.) 
Structure-function  relationships  of 
proteins  as  related  to  environmental 
and  clinical  aspects  of  heavy 
metal  metabolism. 

Immunology  of  parasitic  diseases; 
diagnosis  of  diseases  using 
monoclonal  antibodies. 

Molecular  basis  for 

bacterial  virulence  and  antigenicity. 


BIOLOGY 


The  Department  of  Biology  offers  programs  leading  to  the  degrees  of 
Master  of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  the  following  general  areas: 
Marine  Biology 

Terrestrial  and  Freshwater  Ecology 
Plant  and  Animal  Physiology 
Plant  and  Animal  Morphology 
Cellular  and  Developmental  Biology 
Systematic  Biology 


Facilities 

Facilities  available  include  herbarium,  greenhouses,  constant  environ- 
ment rooms,  equipment  for  radioisotope  analysis,  an  electron  microscope 
laboratory  equipped  with  scanning  and  transmission  electron  microscopes, 
and  a closed-t  irculation  seawater  system.  Ships  are  available  for  oceanogra- 
phic work,  including  the  University's  54-foot  marine  science  service  vessel 
JOHN  ST  RICKLAND.  Marine,  terrestrial  and  limnological  environments 
ptermit  held  work  throughout  the  year. 

Applications 

Initial  enquiries  regarding  graduate  studies  in  Biology  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Ghairman,  Graduate  Studies  Committee,  Department  of  Biol- 
ogy. Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  ofbee  of  the  Dean  ol 
Graduate  Studies. 

Consideration  of  an  applicant  is  dependent  on  a departmental  faculty 
memlter  hrst  agreeing  to  become  his  Supervisor.  If  the  applicant  is  admitted, 
the  Supervisor  will  recommend  a list  of  individuals  to  act  as  a Supervisory 
Committee  under  his  chairmanship. 

Applicants  to  the  Department  of  Biology  shotild  arrange  to  take  the  GRE 
(Graduate  Record  Examination)  and  submit  the  results  to  the  Eacultv  of 
Graduate  Studies  together  with  their  application  lorms.  Applicants  whose 
native  language  is  not  English  should,  in  addition  to  the  GRE,  write  the 
TOEFL  ( Test  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language)  and  submit  the  scores  to  the 


Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  together  with  their  application  forms  and  GRE 
results. 

All  M.Sc.  and  Ph.D.  candidates  admitted  to  the  Department  of  Biology  are 
expected  to  have  or  to  make  up  a background  knowledge  of  basic  biology  at 
least  equivalent  to  that  of  a B.Sc.  student  graduating  from  this  department. 

Applications  from  students  with  a first  class  academic  record  will  be  con- 
sidered for  recommendation  at  any  time.  Applications  from  students  who 
have  less  than  a first  class  average  will  not  normally  be  considered  tmtil  the 
end  of  February,  when  all  such  applications  will  be  considered  and  evaluated 
together.  Applicants  with  less  than  a B -(-  average  or  its  equivalent  in  their  last 
two  years  of  work  will  not  normally  be  recommended  for  admission  by  the 
Department  of  Biology. 


Faculty  and  Areas  of  Research 


E.  Thomas  Algard,  Ph.D. 
(Stanford) 

Alan  P.  Austin.  Ph  D 
(Wales) 

David  J.  Ballantyne,  Ph.D. 
(Maryland) 

Marcus  .A.M.  Bell,  Ph.D. 
(British  Golumbia) 


Developmental  Biology  : Growth 
and  Differentiation  in  vitro. 

Sex  Steroid  Ettects,  in  vitro. 

Marine  and  Freshwater  Phycology  and 
Ecology; 

Environmental  Impact  Assessment. 
Plant  Physiology:  Mode  of  Action  of 
Phytoioxic  Air  Pollutants. 

Vegetation  and  Landscape  Ecology. 


Ralph  O.  Brinkhurst,  D..Sc. 
(London) 

Robert  Burke,  Ph.D. 
(.Alberta) 

Derek  V.  Ellis,  Ph.D. 
(McGill) 

Arthtn  R.  Fontaine,  D.Phil. 
(Oxford) 

Patrick  T,  Gregory,  Ph.D, 
(Manitoba) 


Marine  Benthic  Zoology; 

Ecology  of  Freshwater  and  Marine 
Oligochaeta. 

Marine  Invertebrate  Zoology; 
Metamorphosis  of  Echinoids. 
Marine  Ecology:  Sediment  Benthos: 
Environmental  Impact  .Assessment 
Functional  Morphology  of  Marine 
Invertebrates:  Echinoderms 

Population  Ecology  of  Reptiles  atid 
Amphibians 
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Kdwiii  M.  Miigmcift,  I’li  1). 
(British  Cioliimhia) 

[ohii  S.  llayAvard,  I’h.l). 
(British  (Columbia) 

Louis  A.  Hobson,  I’h.l). 
(Washington) 

Jack  L.  Littlepagc.  Ph.l). 
(Stanford) 

George  O.  Mackic,  D.Phil. 
(Oxford) 


I'errestiial  and  Freshwater  tcology; 
Zoogeography 

Fnvironinental  Physiology: 
remperature  Adaptation  in 
lloineot  herms 

Biological  Oceanography: 
Phytoplankton  Ecology  and 
Physiology.  (On  study  leave,  1983-84.) 

Biological  Oceanography: 
Zooplankton  Physiology  anti 
Ecology. 

Neurobiology  of  Invertebrates 
especially  Cioelentrates  and 
lutiicates. 


)ohn  1..  Mclnerney,  Ph.l), 
(British  Columbia) 

John  N.  Owens,  Ph.D. 

(Oregon  State) 

|ohn  W.  Padcn,  Ph.l). 
(Idaho) 

Miles  Paul,  Ph.D. 
(Stanford) 

Robert  G.B.  Reid,  Ph  D. 
(Glasgow) 

Richard  A.  Ring,  Ph  D. 
(Glasgow) 

E.  Derek  Styles,  Ph.D. 
(Wisconsin) 


Behavioui  and  Physiology  of  Fishes 

Plant  Anatomy;  Mot  phogenesis 
and  Reproduction  of  (.onifers 
Mycology:  Ascomycete  Moiphology 
and  Systematics;  Soil  .Microbiology. 
Developmental  Biology;  .Marine 
Invertebrate  F.tnbryology 
Physiology  o(  Maritie  Invertebrates 

Physiology  anti  Ecology  ol  Insects 

Maize  Genetics:  Flavonoid  Bio- 
synthesis. 


CHEMISTRY 


The  Department  offers  programs  of  study  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Mas- 
ter of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Research  areas  include  the  follow- 
ing: Organo-metallic  chemistry;  inorganic  kinetics;  transition  metal 
chemistry;  inorganic  photochemistry;  hydrides  of  silicon,  boron,  and  transi- 
tion metals;  multinuclear  NMRstudies;  synthetic  organic  chemistry;  natural 
products;  biogenesis;  physical  organic  chemistry;  photochemistry;  kinetics 
and  mechanisms;  free  radical  chemistry;  structural  studies,  x-ray  crystallog- 
raphy; molecular  spectroscopy;  electrode  kinetics;  surface  phenomena;  sol- 
id state  luminescence;  electron  impact  phenomena;  molecular  orbital 
calculations,  photoelectron  spectroscopy,  bioinorganic  chemistry  and 
chemical  aspects  of  environmental  toxicology. 

Amongst  the  many  modern  research  instruments  available  are:  high  reso- 
lution mass  spectrometer,  x-ray  diffractometer,  gas  chromatographs,  ESR 
with  ENDOR  and  multinuclear  Fourier  transform  NMR  facilities,  infrared 
and  ultraviolet  spectrometers,  gas  chromatographs,  G.C./M.S.,  laser  inter- 
ferometers, signal  averager,  medium  and  high  resolution  grating  spectro- 
graphs, laser  Raman  spectrometer,  PDPII  and  IBM  computers. 

Because  of  the  varied  backgrounds  of  students  entering  graduate  school, 
the  Department  requires  all  entering  graduate  students  to  take  a set  of  orien- 
tation examinations  soon  after  their  arrival.  Students  showing  deficiencies  in 
their  knowledge  of  fundamental  chemistry  will  be  required  to  make  good 
the  deficit  by  approved  reading  or  by  taking  and  passing  the  appropriate 
undergraduate  courses.  Failure  to  achieve  a minimum  of  B-  in  an  under- 
graduate chemistry  course  will  normally  result  in  the  student  being  asked  to 
withdraw. 

Candidates  for  graduate  degrees  are  required  to  complete  Chemistry  599 
(M.Sc,  Thesis)  or  699  (Ph.D.  Dissertation).  They  are  also  required  to  take 
Chemistry  509  (Seminar)  throughout  their  period  of  registration  as  well  as 
Chemistry  510  (instrumental  techniques)  in  their  first  year  of  registration. 

i)  Candidates  for  M.Sc.  degrees  will  normally  be  required  tocomplete  3 
units  of  graduate  lecture  courses  and  6 units  of  discussion  courses 
chosen  from  Chemistry  522  (A-D),  630  (A-D),  or  644  (A-D). 
ii)  Candidates  for  Ph.D.  degrees  will  normally  be  required  to  complete  6 
units  of  graduate  lecture  courses  and  9 units  of  discussion  courses 
chosen  from  Chemistry  522  (A-D),  630  (A-D)  or  644  (A-D). 

Appropriate  courses  from  this  or  other  departments  may  be  substituted 
with  the  permission  of  the  Chairman. 


Faculty  and  Major  Fields  of  Research 

Walter  j.  Balfour,  Ph.D.  Electronic  spectroscopy. 

(McMaster) 

Graham  R.  Branton,  Ph.D.  Photoelectron  spectroscopy  and 


(Southampton) 


Gordon  W.  Bushnell,  Ph.D. 

(West  Indies) 

Thomas  W.  Dingle,  Ph.D. 
(Alberta) 

Keith  R.  Dixon,  Ph.D. 
(Strathclyde) 

Alfred  Fischer,  Ph.D. 

(New  Zealand) 

Thomas  M.  Fyles,  Ph  D. 

(York) 

Sidney  G.  Gibbins,  Ph  D. 
(Washington) 

Martin  B.  Hocking,  Ph.D. 
(Southampton) 

Alexander  D.  Kirk,  Ph.D. 
(Edinburgh) 

Alexander  McAuley,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc. 
(Glasgow) 


Reginald  H.  Mitchell,  Ph.D. 
(Cambridge) 

Robert  N.  O’Brien,  Ph.D. 
(Manchester) 

Gerald  A.  Poulton,  Ph.D. 
(Saskatchewan) 

Frank  P.  Robinson,  Ph.D. 
(Alberta) 

Stephen  R.  Stobart,  Ph.D. 
(Nottingham) 

Paul  R.  West,  Ph  D. 
(McMaster) 


electron  impact  phenomena;  Mass 
spectrometry  and  environmental 
chemistry. 

(Crystallography. 


Transition  metal  and  organomctallic 
chemistry. 

Physical  organic  chemistry. 

Synthetic  and  physical  organic 
chemistry;  Complexation  and  Trans- 
port of  Ions. 

Hydrides  of  silicon,  boron  and 
transition  metals. 

Synthetic  and  physical  organic 
chemistry;  pollution  control. 

Photochemistry  and  luminescence  of 
metal  complexes.  (On  leave,  1983-84.) 
Inorganic  kinetics  and  mechanisms  — 
solvoysis  and  redox  reactions; 
Bioinorganic  chemistry;  Heavy 
metal  toxicity. 

Synthesis  of  novel  aromatic 
hydrocarbons  and  their 
environmental  effects. 

Electro  and  surface  chemistry. 


Organic  synthesis;  Physical  organic 
chemistry. 

Main  groups  organometallic  chemistry 
metal  hydrides. 

Electron  spin  resonance;  Organic 
free  radical  reaction  mechanisms; 
Environmental  chemistry.  (On  study 
leave,  1983-84.) 


Theoretical  chemistry. 


Natural  products. 


CLASSICS 


The  Department  of  Classics  offers  a program  of  studies  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts  in  the  areas  of: 

Greek  Literature 
Latin  Literature 
Ancient  History 


A total  of  at  least  15  units  of  work  is  required.  The  Department  offers 
three  options:  (a)  thesis,  (b)  course  work  and  (c)  a combination  of  thesis  and 
course  work.  Applicants  should  seek  Departmental  approval  of  their  pre- 
ferred option  when  they  apply  for  admission.  For  candidates  who  choose 
options  (a)  or  (c),  there  shall  be  a final  oral  examination  on  the  thesis.  For 
those  who  choose  (b),  there  shall  be  a final  oral  examination  based  on  one  or 
more  of  the  graduate  courses  taken  by  the  candidate.  Proficiency  in  reading 
either  French  or  German  or  Italian  must  be  demonstrated.  For  further  in- 
formation please  consult  the  Graduate  Adviser  of  the  Department  and  read 
the  Department’s  entry  in  the  undergraduate  section  of  this  Calendar. 
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Faculty  and  Fields  of  Research 


Keith  R.  Bradley,  B.Litt. 
(Oxford) 


David  A.  Campbell,  M.A. 

John  G.  Fitch,  Ph.D. 
(Cornell) 


Roman  History,  especially  Late 
Republic  and  Early  Empire; 

Roman  Social  Relations;  Roman 
historians  and  historiography. 

Greek  Poetry. 

Greek  Tragedy,  especially  Sophocles; 
Roman  Tragedy,  especially  Seneca; 
Post-Augustan  Latin  Literature, 
particularly  poetry. 


John  P.  Oleson,  Ph.D. 
(Harvard) 

Samuel  E.  Scully,  Ph.D. 
(Toronto) 

Gordon  S.  Shrimpton,  Ph.D. 
(Stanford) 

Peter  L.  Smith,  Ph.D. 

(Yale) 


Etruscan  and  Roman  Architecture; 
Ancient  Machinery;  Nautical 
Archaeology. 

Greek  Tragedy,  especially  Euripides; 
Greek  Moral  Thought  (down  to 
c.  400  B.C.)  (On  study  leave,  1983-84.) 

Fifth  and  fourth-century  Greek 
history  and  historiography. 

Roman  Comedy;  Augustan  Latin 
Poetry. 


COMPUTER  SCIENCE 


The  Department  of  Computer  Science  offers  a graduate  program  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Master  of  Science  in  Computer  Science. 

Potential  graduate  students  who  wish  to  obtain  a Master’s  Degree  in  Com- 
puter Science  will  be  required  to  satisfy  the  following  requirements:  The  stu- 
dent should  normally  have  the  equivalent  of  a Major  degree  in  Computer 
Science  or  in  Mathematics  with  an  emphasis  in  Computer  Science.  A student 
without  this  background  may  be  admitted  but  will  be  required  to  make  up 
any  deficiency.  In  so  doing,  he  must  obtain  a grade  of  at  least  B(5.00)  in  each 
such  make-up  course,  and  an  average  of  at  least  B -I-  (6.00)  overall  in  his 
make-up  courses. 

Eiach  graduate  student  must,  in  addition,  complete  a program  of  study 
consisting  of  a minimum  of  15  units,  made  up  of  at  least  10  units  or  course 
work  at  the  500  level  and  the  remaining  units  chosen  at  the  400  level  or  high- 
er. In  exceptional  circumstances  a thesis  may  replace  some  of  the  400  level 
course  requirements. 

Each  student  writing  a Master’s  Thesis  will  be  required  to  defend  the  The- 
sis in  an  oral  examination  consistent  with  the  format  given  in  the  University 
Regulations.  Any  non-thesis  student  also  shall  have  a final  oral  examination: 
the  student  must  submit  a written  project  report  or  research  essay  deriving 
from  one  or  more  of  the  courses  taken,  normally  Directed  Studies,  Comput- 
er Science  58 1 . This  document  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  final  oral  exami- 
nation, which  will  also  cover  the  material  in  a core  of  three  courses,  to  be 
chosen  by  the  student’s  Supervisory  Committee  in  consultation  with  the 
student. 

note:  These  are  minimum  requirements,  and  additional  work  may  be 
required  of  individual  students. 

A graduate  student  is  governed  by  the  Departmental  and  University  regu- 
lations in  force  at  the  time  of  his  initial  graduate  registration. 


Faculty  and  Fields  of  Research 


Ian  Barrodale,  Ph.D. 
(Liverjx)ol) 

Ernest  Chang,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 
(Toronto) 

Michael  Levy,  Ph.D. 
(Waterloo) 

Jon  C.  Muzio,  Ph.D. 
(Nottingham) 

D.  Dale  Olesky,  Ph.D. 
(Toronto) 

David  L.  Parnas,  Ph.D. 
(Carnegie) 

Frank  D.K.  Roberts,  Ph.D. 

(Liverpool) 

Frank  Ruskey,  Ph.D. 

(Calif.,  San  Diego) 
Gholamali  C.  Shoja,  D.Phil. 
(Sussex) 


Scientific  Programming  Applications, 
Numerical  Analysis, 

Operations  Research. 

Decentralized  Algorithms, 

Telidon  Systems,  Medical  Applications. 
Abstract  Data  Types, 

Programming  Languages, 
Programming  Environments. 

Fault  Detection, 

Fault  Tolerant  Computing, 

Multiple- Valued  Systems. 

Numerical  Analysis,  Linear 
Algebra. 

Software  Engineering. 

Numerical  Analysis, 

Operations  Research, 

Combinatorial  Algorithms. 

Communication  Between  Tasks  in 
Distributed  Multiprocessor  Systems. 


ECONOMICS 


The  Department  of  Economics  offers  courses  of  study  in  applied  econom- 
ics leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  The  program  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide students  with  the  analytical  expertise  and  practical  knowledge  to  excel 
in  positions  in  research  and  analysis  in  the  private  and  public  sectors  of  the 
economy.  Areas  of  concentration  are  available  in:  Regional  Economics,  Ur- 
ban Economics,  Methodology  of  Applied  Economics,  International  Trade, 
Economic  Development,  Public  Finance,  Economic  History,  Human  Re- 
sources (including  Labour  Economics,  Health  Economics,  Education  Eco- 
nomics, the  Economics  of  Crime),  Natural  Resource  and  Environmental 
Economics,  Econometrics,  Applied  Mathematics  in  Economics,  Monetary 
Policy,  Industrial  Organization  and  Public  Policy,  and  other  areas  which  may 
be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  Department. 

Admission 

An  undergraduate  degree  in  Economics  or  its  equivalent,  with  at  least  a B 
average  in  the  last  two  years  leading  to  the  degree,  is  required  for  admission. 
Applicants  must  have  mastered  basic  techniques  of  mathematics  and  statis- 
tics and  have  demonstrated  competence  in  economic  theory  and  applied 
areas.  Students  with  insufficient  background  in  economics  will  normally  be 
required  to  complete  a “qualifying  year”  prior  to  admission  to  the  M.A.  pro- 
gram. Students  with  an  acceptable  economics  background  but  deficient  in 
mathematics  or  statistics  would  normally  be  required  to  enrol  in  Economics 
504  A and  B,  Mathematical  Methods  for  Economists.  (Economics  504  A and 
B are  offered  during  Registration  Week  and  during  the  first  week  of  fall 
classes.)  The  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  and/or  the  Graduate  Adviser  may 
require  any  student  to  complete  the  Graduate  Record  Exams  (GRE);  stu- 
dents whose  native  language  is  not  English  must  comply  with  Faculty  of  Gra- 
duate Studies  requirements  for  competency  in  English  (i.e.,  TOEFL  may  be 
required). 


Program 

The  M.A.  in  Economics  is  a program  requiring  a minimum  of  15  units 
which  can  normally  be  completed  in  one  calendar  year.  Specific  program 
requirements  are  as  follows: 

1.  Successful  completion  of  the  core  progam  (6  units),  consisting  of  Eco- 
nomics 500,  501,  545  and  555,  and  Economics  570  (no  credit). 

2.  Successful  completion  of  an  additional  4'/2  units  of  courses  (exclusive  of 
Economics  504 A/B)  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  student’s  Supervisory 
Committee.  Courses  are  normally  chosen  from  the  graduate  course  of- 
ferings of  the  Department,  but  may  include  up  to  three  units  of  courses 
numbered  at  the  400  level  as  well  as  graduate  courses  in  other  depart- 
ments. Students  are  encouraged  to  apply  to  individual  instructors  for 
Directed  Studies  (Economics  595)  courses. 

3.  Successful  completion  of  a formal  thesis  prospectus. 

4.  Successful  completion  of  a Master’s  thesis.  The  thesis  is  awarded 
4'/2  units. 


Co-operative  Option 

The  co-operative  education  option  extends  the  regular  program  to  in- 
clude at  least  eight  months  of  work  in  government  or  industry.  The  option 
provides  a unique  opportunity  not  only  to  'learn  and  earn’  but  also  to  gain 
practical  experience  in  applied  economics.  The  work  periods  are  jointly  su- 
pervised by  the  employer  and  the  Economics  Department  and  are  treated  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  student’s  program.  Research  undertaken  during  the 
work  period  is  intended  to  provide  the  basis  for  the  student’s  thesis. 
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Faculty  and  Major  Areas 

Ki'iiiicih  1..  Avio,  I’li.l). 
(Purdue) 

Loo  1.  Bakuiiy.  Ph.l). 

(VVashiti);tun) 

Robert  V.  Chernoll,  Ph.l). 
(Waslunglon) 

Donald  G.  Ferguson,  Ph.D. 
(Toronto) 

J.  Colin  H.  Jones,  Ph.D. 
(Queen’s) 

Leonard  Laudadio,  Ph  D. 
(Washington) 


of  Research 

Money  and  Banking;  Lconoinics 
of  Crime;  Price  Theory, 
tconoinetrics;  Matroeconoinic 
theory. 

MauiRXonoinit  tlieory;  Monetary 
tlieory;  International  Trade. 
International  Trade; 

Mathematical  Lconomics; 

Comparative  Systems. 

Industrial  organization; 
Microeconomic  theory.  (On  study  leave, 
jul\-Decctiilx'r  1983.) 

Micioeconomic  theory; 

Liivitomnental  econoniics;  Industrial 
organi/atioii. 


I/zud-Din  Pal,  Ph.D. 
(McGill) 


Malcolm  Rutherlord,  Ph.D. 
(Durham) 

Joseph  Schaalsma,  Ph.D. 
(Toronto) 

John  A.  Schoheld,  Ph  D. 
(Simon  Fraser) 

William  D.  Walsh,  Ph.D, 
(Yale) 

Gerald  R.  Walter,  Ph.D. 
(California) 


Inleriiational  Tiade; 

Fconomit  development; 

MicKK'conotiiit  theory.  (On  study  leave, 
July-Decemlx-r  198.3.) 

History  of  ecunomic  thought; 
Methodology;  Restjurce  Lconomics. 

Statistics;  Public  finance. 

Regional  Economics;  Beneht/ 

Cost  Theory.  (On  study  leave,  January- 
June  1984.) 

Labour  economics. 


Urban  economics.  Resources, 
Economic  doctrine. 


EDUCATION 


MASTER  OF  ARTS 

The  Faculty  of  Education  offers  programs  leading  to  the  Master  of  Arts 
degree  in  the  following  areas: 

Educational  Psychology 
— Learning  and  Development 

— Measurement,  Evaluation  and  Computer  Applications  in  Education 
— Counselling  Psychology  in  Education 
— Special  Education 
Educational  Administration 
Curriculum  and  Instruction 
— Language  Arts:  Elementary  and  Secondary 
— Mathematics 
— Music 

— Physical  Education 
— Science 
— Social  Studies 

In  addition  to  the  usual  admission  requirements  of  the  Faculty  of  Gra- 
duate Studies,  applicants  should  have  had  at  least  two  years  of  successful  rel- 
evant professional  experience. 

MASTER  OF  EDUCATION 

The  Faculty  also  offers  programs  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  following  areas: 

Curriculum  Studies 

Educational  Administration 

Language  Arts:  Elementary  and  Secondary 

Mathematics 

Music 

Physical  Education 
School  Counselling 
Science 

Secondary  Reading 
Social  Studies 
Special  Education 

The  general  regulations  for  this  degree  are  as  follows: 

(i)  The  Master  of  Education  degree  will  require  at  least  18  units  of  course 
work,  of  which  no  more  than  nine  units  may  be  at  the  300  and  400  level. 
A comprehensive  final  examination,  (written  and/or  oral)  will  be  re- 
quired. A Project  in  research  and/or  curriculum  development  may  be 
required  as  determined  by  the  Faculty  of  Education. 

(ii)  The  usual  admission  requirements  of  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies 
should  be  met  and,  in  addition,  applicants  must  have  had  at  least  two 
years  of  successful  relevant  professional  experience. 

However,  applicants  who  do  not  meet  the  normal  admission  require- 
ments of  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  may  be  granted  conditional 
admission  to  the  M.Ed.  program,  provided  the  applicant: 

(a)  holds  a recognized  bachelor’s  degree 

(b)  has  successful  relevant  professional  experience  for  a minimum  of 
five  years  as  attested  to  by  at  least  two  supervisors  of  the  applicant’s 
work 

(c)  is  recommended  for  admission  by  the  Faculty  of  Education  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Admissions  Committee  of  the  Faculty  of  (jraduate 
Studies. 

Formal  admission  to  the  M.Ed,  program  for  conditionally-admitted  stu- 


dents will  be  granted  to  those  who  achieve  a B average,  with  no  grade  less 
than  a B-  on  the  first  six  units  of  work  in  the  program. 

Students  who  wish  to  obtain  a British  Columbia  teaching  credential  as  part 
of  a Master  of  Education  program  should  refer  to  Post-Degree  Professional 
Programs  on  page  147,  for  elementary  and  page  153,  for  secondary.  Appli- 
cants for  these  programs  must  meet  all  Faculty  of  Education  and  Faculty  of 
Graduate  Studies  admission  requirements  and  standards. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

The  Faculty  also  offers  programs  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  Educa- 
tional Psychology  and  Language  Arts. 


ADMISSION  DEADLINES 

The  Faculty  of  Education  will  observe  the  following  deadlines  for  initial 
applications  to  all  programs: 

February  15: 

For  applicants  seeking  Scholarships  and  Fellowships.  (In  the  event  of 
enrolment  limitations,  preference  will  be  given  to  applicants  meeting 
this  deadline.) 

March  31 : 

For  applicants  seeking  admission  to  the  following  Summer  Session. 

May  31: 

For  applicants  seeking  admission  in  September  of  the  following  Win- 
ter Session. 

October  15: 

For  applicants  seeking  admission  in  January  of  the  current  Winter 
Session.  (Not  all  departments  admit  students  in  January.) 


Faculty  and  Areas  of  Research 

Sheilah  M.  Allen,  Ph.D. 

(British  Columbia) 

Robert  D.  Armstrong,  Ed.D. 
(California) 

J.  Douglas  Ayers,  Ph.D. 

(Toronto) 

Daniel  G.  Bachor,  Ph.D, 

(Toronto) 

Robert  D.  Bell,  Ph.D. 

(Oregon) 

Ian  L.  Bradley,  Ed.D. 

(British  Columbia) 

I.K.  Burbank,  Ed.D. 

(Utah  State) 


J.C.  Cawood,  M.F.A. 
(Gto) 

Gerald  A.  Carr,  Ph.D. 
(Stellenbosch) 


Secondary  reading;  English 
education;  teacher  training. 
Language  in  the  elementary  school; 
the  development  of  writing  abilities; 
the  teaching  of  grammar. 
Psychometrics;  evaluation;  cognitive 
processes. 

Children  with  learning  problems;  in- 
struction for  exceptional  children. 
Motor  learning;  instructional 
methodology. 

Aural  and  visual  discrimination  in 
music;  Canadian  music. 

Methodology  in  teaching  Mathemat- 
ics; curriculum  development  in  ele- 
mentary mathematics;  measurement 
of  math  attitudes. 

Curriculum  development 
in  elementary  art  education. 
Historical  and  comparative  physical 
education.  Biochemical  Analysis 
— Gymnastics  and  Track  and  Field. 


206  Graduate  Studies 


Rey  A.  Carr,  Ph.D. 
(California) 


Franklin  E.  Churchley,  Ed.D. 
(Columbia) 


Martin  L.  Collis,  Ph.D. 
(Stanford) 


William  K.  Cross,  Ed.D. 

(Washington  State) 
David  Docherty,  Ph.D. 
(Oregon) 

John  A.  Downing,  Ph.D. 
(London) 


John  D.  Eckerson,  Ph.D. 
(Oregon) 

Peter  O.  Evans,  Ph.D. 
(Alberta) 


Robert  H.  Fowler,  Ph.D. 
(Duke) 


M.  Honore  France,  Ed.D. 
(Massachusetts) 

Hillel  Cioelman,  Ph.D. 
(Toronto) 

Cary  F.  (ioulson,  Ed.D. 
(Toronto) 

John  F.  Hall,  Ph.D. 

(Oregon  State) 

W.  John  Marker,  Ed.D. 
(British  Columbia) 

C.  Brian  Harvey,  Ph.D. 
(Ohio  State) 

Geoffrey  G.  Hett,  Ph.D. 
(Oregon) 

Cieoffrey  S.  Hodder,  M.A. 
(University  of  Victoria) 

Bruce  L.  Howe,  Ph.D. 
(Oregon) 

John  J.  Jackson,  Ph.D. 
(Alberta) 

Terry  D.  Johnson,  Ed.D. 
(British  Columbia) 

A.  Richard  King,  Ph.D. 
(Stanford) 

Donald  W.  Knowles,  Ph.D. 
(Alberta) 

Arthur  Kratzmann,  Ph.D. 
(Chicago) 

Werner  W.  Liedtke,  Ph.D. 
(Alberta) 

Walter  H.  MacGinitie,  Ph.D. 
(Columbia) 


Preventive  counselling; 

communication 

skills;  learning  styles;  peer 

counselling. 

Music  curriculum  development, 
elementary  and  secondary;  early 
childhood  music;  piano  in  music 
education. 

Theory  and  practice  of  physical  fit- 
ness and  fitness  testing;  human  re- 
sponse to  hypothermia  and  exercise 
stress. 

Social  studies  methodology;  teacher 
education. 

Motor  development  and  maturation; 
acquisition  of  motor  skills; 
curriculum  development. 

Psychology  of  reading;  children’s 
language  and  thought;  cross- 
cultural  experiments/comparative 
education. 

Sports  medicine;  adapted 
and/or  special  physical  education; 
human  response  to  thermal  stress. 

The  nature  and  development 
of  language  abilities;  the 
development  of  word  meaning; 
computers  in  education. 

Teaching  of  international  relations  to 
secondary  students;  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury European  diplomatic  history. 
(On  study  leave,  1983-84.) 

Career  and  vocational  counselling; 
cross-cultural  counselling;  gerontol- 
ogy and  counselling. 

Early  childhood  education  and  lan- 
guage development. 

Secondary  history  methodology;  his- 
tory of  education. 

History  of  science;  ecology  and 
outdoor  education. 

English  education;  reading 
education. 

Helplessness  in  children  and  adoles- 
cents; manifest  needs  in  counsellors; 
learning  and  development. 

Teacher  education;  behavioural 
counselling;  special  education.  (On 
study  leave,  1983-84.) 

Art  curriculum;  aesthetic  Judgmental 
process.  (On  study  leave,  1983-84.) 

Sport  psychology;  curriculum 
development;  children's  play.  (On 
study  leave,  1983-84.) 

Administration;  psycho-social 
asjjects  of  physical  education,  recrea- 
tion and  sport. 

Children’s  literature;  psycholinguistic 
approaches  to  reading  instruction; 
reading  comprehension. 

Socio-cultural  variables  in 
educational  processes. 

Developmental  psychology; 
children’s  imaginative  abilities;  chil- 
dren’s responses  to  life  crises. 

The  governance  of  education. 

Elementary  mathematics;  early 
childhood  education. 

Language  in  education. 


Yvonne  M.  Martin,  Ph.D. 
(McGill) 

Geoffrey  P.  Mason,  Ph.D. 
(Washington  State) 


Margie  I.  Mayfield,  Ph.D. 
(Minnesota) 

Norma  I.  Mickelson,  Ph.D. 
(Washington) 

Walter  Muir,  Ph.D. 
(Alberta) 

Peter  J.  Murphy,  Ph.D. 
(Alberta) 

Antoinette  A.  Oberg,  Ph.D. 
(Alberta) 

Lloyd  O.  Ollila,  Ph.D. 

(Minnesota) 

Arthur  V.  Olson,  Ed.D. 
(Boston) 


Edward  E.  Owen,  Ph.D. 

(Edinburgh) 

R.  Vance  Peavy,  D.Ed. 
(Oregon) 


(ieoffrey  D.  Potter,  Ph.D. 
(Sheffield) 

Roger  A.  Ruth,  Ph.D. 
(California,  Berkeley) 

Marion  A.  Small,  M.Ed. 

(Western  Washington) 
Frank  Smith,  Ph.D. 
(Harvard) 


George  H.  Steggles,  M.A. 
(British  Columbia) 


David  R.  Stronck,  Ph.D. 

(Oregon  State) 

Hugh  Taylor,  Ed.D. 
(Washington  State) 


Paul  F.  Thomas,  Ph.D. 
(Toronto) 


Henry  G.  Timko,  Ed.D. 
(Illinois) 

Beverly  A.  Timmons,  D.Ed. 
(Oregon) 

Ronald  E.  Tinney,  Ph.D. 
(Minnesota) 

Margaret  M.  Travis,  D.Ed. 
(Oregon) 

H.  David  Turkington,  Ed.D. 
(Washington  State) 


Organization  theory;  supervision  and 
evaluation. 

Measurement  and  evaluation  of  stu- 
dent achievement,  educational  pro- 
grams, moral  development,  computer 
applications  in  education. 

Early  childhood  education 

and  language  arts.  (On  study  leave, 

July-December  1983.) 

The  nature  and  development  of  read- 
ing abilities;  teacher  education;  com- 
pulers  in  education. 

Learning;  measurement;  computer 
applications. 

Organizational  change  and 
development;  organizational  theory. 
Curriculum  theory;  curriculum  de- 
sign, development  and  evaluation; 
naturalistic  modes  of  inquiry. 

Early  learning;  developmental  and 
remedial  reading. 

Reading;  developmental  and  admin- 
istration/supervision of  the  reading 
program.  (On  study  leave,  January- 
June  1984) 

Geography;  social  studies. 

Transpersonal  psychology;  adult 

counselling;  existential  orientation  in 
counselling;  creativity  and 

counselling. 

Educational  technology. 

Children’s  verbal  associations;  social 
class  differences  in  learning. 

Art  education;  curriculum 

development; 

methodology. 

Psycholinguistics;  children’s  language 
learning;  teacher  education;  comput- 
ers in  education.  (On  study  leave,  Jan- 
uary-} une  1984.) 

Design  of  teacher  education 
programs;  integration  of  art  with  oth- 
er subject  areas  at  the  elementary  lev- 
el; audio  visual  teaching  materials. 
Science  and  health  education;  envi- 
ronmental and  outdoor  education. 
Innovations  in  grading,  grade  con- 
tract, criterion-referenced  grades; 
classroom,  school,  and  district  testing 
programs. 

Geography  methods;  international 
development  education;  adult  educa- 
tion; transpersonal  and  depth  psy- 
chology; qualitative, 

phenomenological  and  action  re- 
search; metaphoric  consequences  in 
relation  to  values  education;  quantita- 
tive methods  for  geography  teachers. 

Perceptual  skills  in  beginning 
reading. 

Delayed  auditory  feedback;  stutter- 
ing; analysis  of  speech. 

Learning  disabilities;  relationships 
and  communication  skills. 

Elementary  art  education. 

Elementary  and  secondary  school 
physical  education;  curriculum 
development. 
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Max  K.  L’lilcmaiin.  I’li.l). 
(CoIoi  .kIo  Slau-) 


(rt-ialclliif  H Van  (iyn,  I’h.l). 
(All)crla) 

lames  H.  Vainc.  Ph  D. 
(Allx.Tta) 

Margery  M.  Vaughan,  td.D. 
(Cleorgia) 


Compeieiiiy-hasecl  iraining  of  pro- 
tessional  and  |>ara-pr(>(essional  tonn- 
sellors;  interviewing  strategies; 
environmental  assessment;  stress  in 
the  classroom. 

Motor  learning  and  development; 
motor  control;  human  movement. 
Mathematics  education. 

Musical  creativity;  music  curriculum. 


Howard  A.  Wenger.  Ph.l). 
(AIlK-rta) 

Richard  L.  Williams.  Ph.l) 
(Washington  State) 


Ijrry  D.  V'ore,  Ph  D. 
(Minnesota) 

William  M.  Zuk.  Ph  D. 
(Oregon) 


Physiology  ol  spoil  and  lilinss. 


Klementary  sciente;  meaMiK'ineni 
and evaliialion;  metrii  edutation.  (On 
study  leave.  I9HS-S1.) 

Stieme  education;  leai  her  su|M  isi- 
sion.  and  evaluation. 

(iross-cultural.  early  childhocxi  and 
art  education. 


ENGLISH 


The  Department  ol  English  oilers  the  M.A.  degree,  in  English.  (Canadian. 
American,  and  (Commonwealth  Literature.  All  candidates  lor  the  degree 
must  meet  all  the  general  requirements  ol  the  University  ol  Victoria  Faculty 
of  Graduate  Studies  as  well  as  the  specific  requirements  of  the  Department 
of  English. 

Although  the  Department  is  authorized  to  offer  the  Ph.D.,  applicants  for 
this  degree  are  not  being  accepted  at  the  present  time. 

All  applicants  must  have  achieved  at  least  a high  second  class  standing  (nor- 
mallv  a B + average)  in  the  final  two  years  of  their  undergraduate  work. 
With  a good  Honours  B.A.,  or  a strong  major  in  English,  a full-time  student 
could  normallv  expect  to  finish  the  M.A.  within  one  calendar  year.  A part- 
time  student,  or  one  who  is  required  to  make  up  course  work  at  the  under- 
graduate level,  would  normally  need  at  least  two  years  for  completion  of  the 
degree.  A total  of  at  least  15  units  of  credit  is  required.  Half  year  seminars 
carry  I '/2  units  of  credit.  The  thesis  is  valued  at  7'/2  units.  Proficiency  in  read- 
ing a language  other  than  English  must  be  demonstrated  by  means  of  a writ- 
ten test. 

The  Department  offers  two  programs,  of  equal  status,  leading  to  the  M .A. 
degree: 


Thesis  option 

(a)  5 courses  ( 1 '/i  units  each),  one  of  which  is  English  500 

= 7'/2  units 

(b)  thesis  (7'/2  units) 

= 7>/2 

15 

Non-thesis  option 

(a)  8 courses  ( 1 '/2  units  each) 

= 12  units 

(b)  Comprehensive  exam  (English  598,  3 units) 

= 3 

15 

The  course  of  study  for  each  individual  M.A.  candidate  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Director  of  English  Graduate  Studies  in  consultation  with  the 
student  and  his  suptervisory  committee.  Transfer  is  possible  from  one  pro- 
gram to  the  other,  except  in  cases  where  a student  has  been  asked  to 
withdraw. 

A departmental  guide,  A Handbook  for  Graduate  Students,  is  available  on 
request. 


Faculty  and  Areas  of  Interest 

Lionel  Adey,  Ph.D. 

(Leicester) 

William  Benzie,  Ph.D. 
(Aberdeen) 

Edward  1.  Berry,  Ph.D. 

(Calif,  Berkeley) 

Michael  R.  Best,  Ph.D. 

(Adelaide) 

Thomas  R.  Cleary,  Ph.D. 
(Princeton) 

Charles  Doyle,  Ph.D. 

(Auckland) 

Anthony  S.G.  Edwards,  Ph.D. 
(London) 

Diane  Edwards,  Ph.D. 
(Princeton) 

Anthony  B.  England,  Ph.D. 
(Yale) 


19th  century  British  literature. 

18th  century  rhetoric, 
belles  lettres. 

Shakespeare,  Renaissance  literature. 

Renaissance  drama  and  Shakespeare, 
Elizabethan  popular  culture. 
Restoration  and  18th  century 
literature. 


15th  and  16th  century  English 
literature  and  bibliography. 
Renaissance  literature,  Anglo-Irish 
literature. 

Early  18th  and  early  I9th  century 
British  literature. 


George  H.  Forbes,  Phil.M., 

( foronto) 

Bryan  N.S.  Gooch,  Ph  D. 
(London) 

Patrick  J.  Grant,  D.Phil. 

(Sussex) 

John  G.  Hayman,  Ph.D. 

(Northwestern) 

Anthony  W'.  Jenkins,  Ph  D. 

(Calif,  Berkeley) 

Patricia  Roster,  Ph.D. 

London 

Burton  O.  Kurth,  Ph  D. 

(Calif,  Berkeley) 

Robert  G.  Lawrence,  Ph  D. 

(Wisconsin) 

Roy  F.  Leslie,  Ph.D. 

(Manchester) 

Samuel  L.  Macey,  Ph.D. 

(Washington) 

Victor  A.  Neufeldt,  Ph.D. 

(Illinois) 

Colin  J.  Partridge,  Ph.D. 

(Nottingham) 

John  D.  Peter,  D.Litt. 

(South  Africa),  D.  Liu.  (Rhodes) 
Constance  M.  Rooke,  Ph.D. 

(North  Carolina) 

Robert  M.  Schuler,  Ph.D. 
(Colorado) 

Stephen  A.C.  Scobie,  Ph.D. 

(British  Columbia) 

Terry  G.  Sherwood,  Ph.D. 

(Calif,  Berkeley) 

Herbert  F.  Smith,  Ph.D. 

(Rutgers) 

Nelson  C.  Smith.  Ph.D. 
(Washington) 

Henry  E.  Summerfield,  M.Litt. 
(Durham) 

Reginald  C.  Terry,  Ph.D. 

(London) 

David  S.  Thatcher,  Ph.D. 

(Alberta) 

John  J.  Tucker,  Ph.D. 

(Toronto) 

Bruce  E.  Wallis,  Ph.D. 

(Princeton) 

Trevor  L.  Williams,  Ph.D. 

(Wales) 


Milton,  romantic  poetry. 

17th  and  18th  century  British  litera- 
ture; relationship  between  poetry  and 
music.  (On  study  leave.  198S-84.) 
Renaissance  literature. 

18th  and  I9th  century  British 
literature. 

Late  medieval  literature. 

Modern  drama. 

18th  century  literature. 

Renaissance  literature  and  drama 

Elizalx-than  and  Jacolx-an  drama, 
(Canadian  literature. 

Old  and  Middle  English  literature, 
history  of  the  English  language. 
Restoration  and  18th  century  British 
literature. 

19th  century  British  literature. 

19th  and  20ih  century  American  lit- 
erature, (iommonwealth  literature. 
Milton,  Modern  British 
fiction  and  poetry. 

20th  century  American  fiction,  wom- 
en in  literature. 

Renaissance  I7thcentur\  English  lit- 
erature, relations  between  literature 
and  science. 

Canadian  literature,  20th  century 
British  literature,  Scottish  literature, 
studies  in  the  relationships  between 
poetry  and  the  other  arts. 

Renaissance  literature. 

1 9th  century  American  literature. 

19th  century  British  fiction,  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian  literature,  the 
novel. 

18th  and  20th  century  British 
literature. 

19th  century  British  literature,  Mtxl- 
ern  drama. 

Modern  British  literature. 

Linguistics  and  critical  theory.  Mod- 
ern and  Medieval  poetry. 

18th  and  19th  centurv  British 
literature. 

20th  century  British  literature  and 
political/historical  background. 


Modern  poetry  and  poetics, 
Modernism. 


208  Graduate  Studies 


FRENCH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 


The  Department  of  French  Language  and  Literature  will  consider  appli- 
cations for  the  NLA.  program  in  French  from 

(a)  students  having  graduated  with  a B.A.  (Major)  in  French; 

(b)  students  with  equivalent  qualifications. 

The  B.A.  (Major)  in  French  consists  of  a minimum  of  Rfteen  units  of  sen- 
ior undergraduate  course  work  in  French^  three  of  which  are  represented  by 
French  302  (advanced  grammar  and  composition,  introduction  to  stylistics) 
or  its  equivalent.  Students  who  have  not  included  French  402  (advanced  lan- 
guage course  in  modern  French  usage)  or  its  equivalent  in  their  Major  must 
lake  this  course  in  addition  to  the  nine  units  of  course  work  stipulated  in  3.(b) 
below.  In  general,  students  who  wish  to  be  admitted  to  the  M.A.  program  will 
have  obtained  a minimum  grade  point  average  of  6.50  in  the  French  courses 
numbered  302  and  above,  which  formed  their  Major. 

The  M.A.  program  shall  consist  of  a minimum  of  hfteen  units  of  graduate 
credit; 

(a)  a thesis  in  French  of  approximately  twenty-five  thousand  words,  worth 
six  units  of  credit; 

(b)  nine  units  of  course  work,  three  of  which  may  be  drawn  from  courses  in 
French  offered  at  the  senior  undergraduate  level. 

The  thesis  topic  selected  by  the  candidate  must  have  the  approval  both  of 
the  supervisory  committee  and  the  M.A.  committee  of  the  French  Depart- 
ment. This  regulation  also  applies  to  any  substantial  change  from  the 
approved  topic  which  the  candidate  may  wish  to  make  in  the  course  of  his 
research. 

Candidates  are  required  to  possess  a reading  knowledge  of  English.  In 
addition,  candidates  must  satisfy  the  Department  that  they  have  a working 
knowledge  of  another  approved  language,  in  addition  to  French  and 
English. 


Faculty  and  Areas  of  Interest 

Olivier  M.  Abrioux,  Ph.D. 
(Aberdeen) 


Jeanne  E.  Adam,  D.  de  llle  cycle 
(Bordeaux) 

Barrington  F.  Beardsmore,  Ph.D. 
(British  Columbia) 

John  C.E.  Greene,  D.  de  I’L'niv. 
(Grenoble) 

David  A.  Griffiths,  D.  de  I’L'niv. 
(Paris) 

Elaine  Limbrick,  D.de  I He  cycle 
(Poitiers) 

Jo-Ann  E.  McEachern,  Ph.D. 
(Toronto) 

Thuong  Vuong-Riddick, 

D.  de  I He  cycle 
(Paris-Sorbonne) 

Jennifer  R.  Waelti-Walters,  Ph.D. 
(London) 


17th  Century  French  Literature  and 
History  of  Ideas;  20th  Century 
French  Literature  to  1950.  (On 
study  leave,  July-December  1983.) 

French-North  African  Literature. 


Medieval  French  Literature. 

19th  Century  French  Literature. 

19th  Century  French  Literature. 

Montaigne;  16th  Century  French 
Literature  and  History  of  Ideas. 

18th  Century  French  Literature 
and  History  of  Ideas. 

French-Canadian  Literature 


Butor,  Le  Cl^zio,  20th  Century 
Novel. 


GEOGRAPHY 


The  Department  of  Geography  offers  courses  of  study  and  research 
leading  to  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees.  Individual  programs  may  be  arranged  in 
economic,  urban,  resources,  physical  and  regional  geography  with  emphasis 
on  Canada,  especially  Western  Canada,  and  the  Pacific  Basin. 

Admission  to  the  Departmental  graduate  program  is  normally  granted 
only  to  those  students  having  honours  or  major  degrees  with  first  or  second 
class  standing  in  geography  (at  least  a B average).  Students  from  the  British 
Isles,  for  example,  are  expected  to  have  obtained  at  least  an  upper  second 
class  honours  degree.  A promising  student  lacking  such  qualifications  may 
be  allowed  to  make  up  this  deficiency,  being  required  to  register  as  an 
unclassified  student. 

Program  of  Study 

Acceptance  into  the  graduate  program  requires  attendance  at  formal 
courses  and  the  presentation  and  defence  of  a thesis  or  dissertation. 
Normally  12  units  of  course  work  are  required  together  with  15  units  of 
thesis  work  to  give  a total  of  27  units  for  the  M.A.  degree.  The  Department 
offers  a flexible  Ph.D.  degree  program  based  on  a student’s  academic 
background  and  standing.  Each  student,  however,  will  be  required  to 
complete  a minimum  of  14  units  of  graduate  course  credit  and  a dissertation 
assessed  to  a minimum  of  24  units.  Credits  may,  in  some  cases,  be  transferable 
from  other  graduate  institutions,  each  case  would  be  assessed  individually.  A 
student  normally  should  expect  to  spend  two  years  of  academic  work  to 
obtain  a Master’s  degree.  Doctoral  candidates  are  required  to  spend  two 
years  in  attendance  and  normally  complete  the  program  in  three  years.  All 
graduate  students  are  required  to  complete  Geography  500,  522,  and  523  as 
part  of  their  program. 

The  department  participates  in  the  Cooperative  Education  Program  of 
the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies.  Under  this  program  a newly  registered 
student  spends  the  first  year  of  his  program  on  course  work.  The  second 
year  is  spent  working  at  a paid  research  related  position  in  either  industry  or 
government.  The  third  year  the  student  returns  to  the  University  to 
complete  his  research,  and  write  and  defend  his  thesis.  The  co-op  program  is 
open  to  both  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  candidates  and  normally  extends  the  length  of 
time  required  for  the  degree  by  one  year.  While  the  University  will  make 
every  efiort  to  place  students  in  suitable  research  positions,  it  cannot 
guarantee  that  every  student  can  be  accommodated. 

Enquiries  concerning  the  graduate  program  may  be  addres.sed  to  the 
Graduate  .Studies  Adviser,  Department  of  Geography.  Application  forms  for 
admission,  which  include  the  indication  of  need  for  financial  assistance  can 
be  obtained  directly  from  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies. 
T he  attention  of  students  is  drawn  to  the  departmental  closing  date  for 


applications,  March  31.  Completed  applications  and  supporting 
documents  must  be  available  for  consideration  by  the  Department  on,  or 
prior  to,  that  date. 


Faculty  and  Research  Interests 

Gerald  M.  Barber,  Ph.D. 

(Toronto) 

Philip  Dearden,  Ph.D. 

(Victoria) 

Michael  C.R.  Edgell,  Ph.D. 

(Birmingham) 

Charles  N.  Forward,  Ph.D. 

(Clark) 

Harold  D.  Foster,  Ph.D. 

(London) 

Patricia  P.  Gilmartin,  Ph.D. 
(Kansas) 

David  C.-Y.  Lai,  Ph.D. 

(London) 

Malcolm  A.  Micklewright,  Ph.D. 

(Washington) 

Peter  E.  Murphy,  Ph.D. 

(Ohio  State) 

J.  Douglas  Porteous,  Ph.D. 

(Hull) 

William  M.  Ross,  Ph.D. 

(Washington) 

W.R.  Derrick  Sewell,  Ph.D. 

(Washington) 

Stanton  E.  Tuller,  Ph.D. 

(Calif.,  Los  Angeles) 

Rudolf  Wikkramatileke,  Ph.D. 
(London) 

Colin  J.B.  Wood,  Ph.D. 

(McMaster) 


Urban:  Transportation;  Quantitative 
Analysis;  Economic. 

Resources:  Biogeography; 
Recreational. 

Physical:  Biogeography;  Landscape 
Evaluation:  Australia. 

Urban:  Port  Functions;  Urban 
Historical;  Canada. 

* 

Physical:  Applied  Geomorphology; 
Hydrology;  Natural  Hazards; 
Renewable  Energy. 

Cartography:  Physical  Geography; 
Exploration  and  Discovery 
East  Asia;  Hong  Kong;  Overseas 
Chinese;  China;  Industrial:  Urban. 
Economic:  Regional  Planning  and 
Development. 

Urban:  Community  Planning; 
Tourist  Management;  Quantitative. 
Urban  Planning:  Behavioural, 
Humanistic;  Latin  America.  (On 
study  leave,  January-June  1984.) 
Resources:  Political;  Legal;  Coastal 
Management;  Fisheries. 

Resources:  Policy  Analysis;  Water; 
Energy;  Behavioural. 

Physical:  Climatology;  Heat  Balance; 
Japan. 

Asia:  South  and  Southeast  Asia; 
Economic  and  Cultural. 

Resources:  Conflict  Resolution; 
Economic;  Land. 


(ftnduntr  Stwhfs  20Sf 


HISTORY 


I hc  Di‘|)iirlineiu  ol  History  oilers  two  programs  leading  to  the  M.A.  de- 
gree by:  (1)  thesis  option,  and  (2)  non-thesis  option.  Subject  to  the  admission 
requirements  of  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies,  admission  to  cither  pro- 
gram normally  requires  a Hachelor's  degree  with  a minimum  overall  average 
of  B + (75%  or  high  .Second  Class),  or  a Bachelor’s  degree  with  a minimum 
average  of  A - (80%  or  First  Class)  in  the  hnal  year’s  work.  A candidate  with 
background  deficiencies  in  history  may  be  required  to  register  for  a year  as  a 
qualifying  graduate  student  before  Ix-ing  admitted  to  a degree  program. 


Thesis  Option 

A student  electing  the  thesis  option  will  write  a thesis  of  approximately 
50,000  words,  and  must  succe.ssfully  defend  this  thesis  in  an  oral  examina- 
tion. During  the  student’s  first  year  in  the  program,  progress  in  the  thesis  will 
be  evaluated  through  History  598(3),  Fhesis  Tutorial,  which  will  require  ei- 
ther a research  report  or  bibliographic  essay,  as  determined  by  the  supervi- 
sory committee.  T he  student  will  also  be  required  to  complete  a graduate 
seminar  in  historiography  (History  500).  Facilities  are  available  for  thesis 
work  in  Canadian  history  (particularly  British  Columbia,  Western  Canadian 
and  Canadian  military  history),  and  limited  topics  in  other  areas,  such  as  in- 
tellectual, diplomatic,  British,  and  Western  American  history.  The  Universi- 
ty’s McPherson  Library  has  holdings  in  excess  of  one  million  volumes,  and 
graduate  students  may  also  be  granted  access  to  the  Provincial  Library  and 
Archives,  which  include  notable  manuscript  collections  relating  to  western 
Canada  and  the  northwestern  United  States. 

Non-Thesis  Option 

A student  electing  the  non-thesis  option  will  select  two  fields  from  the  fol- 
lowing areas:  American  History,  British  History,  Canadian  History,  Europe- 
an History,  and  Asian  History.  Alternatively,  his  two  fields  may  be  chosen 
thematically  rather  than  geographically  from  such  studies  as  intellectual,  so- 
cial, diplomatic,  military,  or  urban  history. 

Two  members  of  the  Department,  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  Gra- 
duate Adviser,  will  constitute  the  student’s  “field  committee”  in  each  of  his 
two  selected  areas,  and  one  of  the  two  will  serve  as  the  supervisor  in  each 
field.  Each  field  committee  will  draw  up  a bibliography  of  required  readings, 
meet  with  the  student  periodically,  and  set  a written  field  examination  of 
three  hours  duration  that  will  be  graded  by  at  least  two  members  of  the  De- 
partment. Field  committees  will  normally  be  established  in  September,  and 
the  student  will  write  the  examination  in  the  following  April. 

The  student  will  be  required  to  meet  with  the  field  supervisor  on  a regular 
basis — at  least  once  a month — during  the  winter  session.  Part-time  students 
may  prepare  one  field  per  year  but  are  reminded  that  they  will  be  examined 
in  both  fields  in  the  final  oral  examination.  Students  who  obtain  a 5.00  grade 
point  average  but  who  obtain  less  than  B standing  in  History  500  may  one 
time  only  repeat  History  500. 

The  candidate  will  also  be  required  to  write  an  extended  research  paper  of 
approximately  1 2,000  words.  Normally  this  will  be  directed  by  one  of  the  two 
field  supervisors.  The  paper  will  be  read  and  assessed  by  the  supervisor  giv- 
ing the  course  and  two  other  members  of  the  Department. 

The  student’s  two  field  supervisors  plus  a member  of  the  Graduate  Faculty 
from  outside  the  Department  will  comprise  the  student’s  Final  Examining 
Committee.  The  outside  member  will  be  provided  with  copies  of  the  re- 
quired bibliographies  in  both  fields,  as  well  as  a copy  of  the  extended  re- 
search paper.  After  completing  all  other  requirements,  the  student  will  be 
orally  examined  in  his  competence  in  his  chosen  fields  of  history  by  the  Final 
Examining  Committee. 


week  of  the  term  in  order  that,  if  necessary,  students  may  enrol  in  a language- 
course.  Should  a student  fail  a language  examination,  the  Department  may 
require  that  the  student  take  formal  language  itistructioti  in  consultation 
with  the  Department  supervising  the  exam  Irelore  writing  another 
examination. 

NO'i  k:  students  will  not  be  permitted  to  sit  their  oral  examinations  until  they 
have  satisfied  this  language  requirement. 

Students  are  normally  admitted  for  study  beginning  in  Septemirer  and 
must  complete  all  requirements  by  April  15  to  graduate  in  May.  Part-time 
study  is  permitted,  but  the  degree  must  be  completed  within  five  years  of  the 
initial  registration. 

Although  there  are  no  formal  residence  requirements,  residence  is 
recommended. 


Faculty  and  Major  Fields  of  Interest 


Alan  F.J.  Artibise,  Ph.D, 
(British  Columbia) 

Peter  A.  Baskerville,  Ph.D. 
(Queen’s) 

Ralph  C.  Croizier,  Ph.D. 
(Calif.,  Berkeley) 

Brian  W.  Dippie,  Ph.D. 
(Texas) 


Urban  history;  Western  (ianada. 

Business  history;  pre-Confederation. 

Modern  China. 

Intellectual-cultural; 

19th  Century  U.S.  (On  study  leave, 
1983-84.) 


Chad  M.  Gaffield,  Ph  D. 
(Toronto) 

Charlotte  S.M.  Girard,  Ph.D. 
(Bryn  Mawr) 

James  E.  Hendrickson,  Ph.D. 
(Oregon) 

Sydney  W.  Jackman,  Ph.D. 
(Harvard) 

G.R.  Ian  MaePherson,  Ph.D. 
(Western  Ontario) 

Robert  J.  McCue,  Ph.D. 

(Brigham  Young) 

Angus  G.  McLaren,  Ph.D. 
(Harvard) 

John  Money  Ph.D. 

(Cambridge) 

Patricia  E.  Roy,  Ph.D. 

(British  Columbia) 

Reginald  H.  Roy,  Ph.D. 
(Washington) 


Social  history;  quantitative  methods; 
pre-Confederation. 

20th  Century  Diplomacy;  Modern 
France;  Canadian  Foreign  Policy. 

British  Columbia;  American  West. 

19th  Century  Britain. 

Modern  Canada;  Agrarian; 
Co-operative  History. 

16th  Century  Europe. 

19th  Century  European  Social 
history. 

18th  Century  Britain. 

Modern  Canada.  British  Columbia. 
(On  leave,  1983-84.) 

Military  and  Strategic  Studies; 
Canada.  (On  study  leave,  January- 
June  1984.) 


General 


All  candidates  for  the  M.A.  degree  must  demonstrate  a reading  know- 
ledge of  a second  language  acceptable  to  the  Department  in  order  to  qualify 
for  graduation.  The  level  of  proficiency  expected  will  be  equivalent  to  a B or 
better  in  the  reading  courses  (such  as  French  300,  German  390  or  equiv- 
alent) offered  by  the  respective  language  departments.  Examinations  wll 
normally  be  of  two  hours  duration  and  may  be  written  with  the  aid  of  a dic- 
tionary. They  will  normally  be  administered  three  times  a year  — in  Septem- 
ber or 

October,  March  and  July.  New  students  are  strongly  urged  to  take  their  lan- 
guage examination  in  the  fall,  an  examination  usually  scheduled  for  the  first 


Donald  L.  Senese,  Ph.D. 
(Harvard) 

Phyllis  M.  Senese.  Ph.D. 
(York) 

W.  George  Shelton,  Ph.D, 
(Pennsylvania) 

David  A.T.  Stafford,  Ph.D. 
(London) 

E.  Patricia  Tsurumi,  Ph.D. 
(Harvard) 

Wesley  T.  Wooley,  Ph.D. 
(Chicago) 


19th  and  20th  Century  Russia. 

French  Canada. 

Intellectual  History. 

20th  Century  Europe. 

Modern  Japan. 

U.S.  Diplomatic  and  Political 
History. 


2IU  Cmduate  Studies 


HISTORY  IN  ART 


1 he  Department  of  History  in  Art  offers  a program  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts. 

1 he  M.A.  program  is  designed  to  be  completed  in  two  years,  although  in 
exceptional  circumstances  the  program  may  be  of  shorter  or  longer  dura- 
tion. In  their  first  year  students  are  required  to  complete  12  units  of  gra- 
duate courses  in  a variety  of  fields  based  on  the  department’s  offerings  that 
year.  History  in  .Art  501/502,  the  basic  course  in  methodology  and  the  history 
of  art  history,  must  be  taken  by  all  students.  In  addition,  if  a student  is  pri- 
marily interested  in  Western  art,  he  must  take  at  least  3 units  in  non-Western 
an  (Islamic,  Indian,  South  Asian,  Far  Eastern  or  Pre-Columbian).  Similarly, 
it  a student's  primary  interest  is  in  non-Western  art,  at  least  3 units  of  course 
work  must  be  taken  in  a field  of  Western  art  (Byzantine,  Medieval,  Renais- 
sance, Baroque,  or  Modern).  The  M.A.  thesis  is  the  focus  of  the  second  year’s 
work. 

The  Department  recommends  highly  that  entering  graduate  students 
have  a reading  knowledge  of  at  least  one  second  language,  preferably 
French  or  German.  If  the  University  offers  courses  in  a language  indispens- 
able to  their  .M.A.  program,  they  should  be  prepared  to  undertake  language 
training  in  addition  to  their  normal  course  load.  All  students  must  fulfill  the 
flepartrncnt's  language  requirement,  and  will  not  be  permitted  to  sit  their 
oral  examinations  until  they  have  satisfied  this  requirement. 


Faculty  and  Research  Interests 

Alan  Cowans,  Ph.D. 

(Princeton) 


Siri  Gunasinghe,  D.U. 
(Paris) 


John  L.  Osborne,  Ph.D. 

(Courtauld  Institute.  London) 
Judith  Patt,  Ph.D. 

(Calif.,  Berkeley) 

Martin  J.  Segger,  M.Phil. 
(Warburg,  London) 

Elizabeth  Tumasonis,  Ph  D. 

(California,  Berkeley) 

S.  Anthony  Welch.  Ph.D. 
(Harvard) 

Charles  R.  Wicke.  Ph.D. 
(Arizona) 


.Architectural  history:  North 
American  an  and  architecture; 
popular  commercial  arts;  cross- 
cultural  history. 

Buddhist  and  Hindu  art  and 
architecture  of  South  and  Southeast 
Asia;  Indian  painting.  (On  study 
leave.  1983-84.) 

Mcdietal  and  Byzantine  art  history; 
Byzantine  mosaics. 

.Art  and  architectural  historv  of  Far 
East  and  Southeast  Asia. 

British  (Columbia  architecture; 
conservation  and  museology: 
Renaissance/Baroque  arts. 

19th  and  20th  Century  .Art. 

Iranian  painting;  architecture 
of  Muslim  India;  Islamic  art  and 
architecture. 

Pre-Columbian  .Art;  Latin-American 
■Art;  Cniss-cultural  studies.  (On 
studs  leave.  1983-84.) 


LINGUISTICS 


The  Department  of  Linguistics  offers  programs  of  study  and  research 
leading  to  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Master  of  Arts  in  the 
following  areas: 

1 . 1 heoretical  Linguistics,  especially  as  this  applies  to  grammatical  theory, 
phonological  theory,  experimental  phonetics,  psycholinguistics. 

2.  .Applied  Linguistics,  expecially  as  this  applies  to  Canadian  English,  dia- 
lectology, lexicology,  English  for  non-native  speakers,  languages  of  the 
Pacific  Rim,  and  indigenous  languages  of  the  Northwest. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 

1 he  Department  offers  two  programs,  of  equal  status,  leading  to  the  M.A. 
degree:  (1)  by  course  work  and  thesis,  and  (2)  by  course  work  only.  Admis- 
sion to  either  program  normally  requires  a Bachelor’s  degree  with  a mini- 
mum overall  average  of  B -I-  in  the  final  year’s  work.  A candidate  with 
insidficient  preparation  may  be  required  to  register  for  a year  as  an  under- 
graduate student  or  spend  a year  as  a qualifying  graduate  student  before 
being  admitted  to  a degree  program.  Ordinarily  a student  once  accepted 
into  an  M.A.  program  can  expect  to  take  two  years  to  complete  it.  For  either 
f>ption  mentioned,  a student  will  require  a minimum  of  24  units  of  credit.  At 
the  discretion  of  the  Department,  up  to  nine  units  may  be  taken  at  the  senior 
undergraduate  level.  Where  deemed  appropriate,  up  to  three  units  may  be 
taketi  in  another  department.  All  candidates  arc  required  to  complete  Lin- 
guistics 503.  505,  525,  and  581  (1  '/a  units  each.)  In  addition,  three  units  of 
the  following  courses  are  required:  Linguistics  500  (3),  508  (IV2)  510  (IVi) 
and  52fi  ( 1 V2).  In  order  to  qualify  for  graduation,  all  students  must  demon- 
strate a reading  knowledge  of , or  fluency  in,  French  or  some  other  language 
acceptable  to  the  Department. 

Thesis  Option 

This  program  involves  a minimum  of  1 5 units  of  course  work  plus  9 units 
of  thesis  (599),  Additional  units  of  undergraduate  courses  may  be  required, 
d<  |)eiKlmg  on  the  student’s  background, 

Non-Thesis  Option 

A student  electing  the  non-thesis  option  is  required  to  take  24  units  of 
(ourse  work,  subject  to  the  conditions  detailed  above.  Additional  units  of 
undergraduate  courses  may  be  required,  depetiding  on  the  student’s  back- 
ground. file  student  will  be  orally  examined  at  the  conclusion  of  his  pro- 
giam  on  his  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  Linguistics  based  on  a paper  he  has 
presented  in  Linguistics  581  (Ciollotjuium). 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

I he  Department  also  offers  a program  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  Lin- 
guistics. The  normal  expectation  is  that  a student  entering  the  program  has 


an  M.A.  degree.  All  students  are  admitted  on  a provisional  basis;  the  candi- 
dacy examination  will  be  held  upon  salisfactorv  completion  of  a minimum  of 
9 units  of  600  level  courses  as  specified  by  the  Department.  .An  acceptable 
dissertation  proposal  is  expected  from  the  Linguistics  690  course.  Students 
will  normally  sit  for  candidacy  exams  in  .Apiil  or  December  following  their 
entry  into  a Ph.D.  program.  In  the  case  of  students  plattning  fieldwork  in  the 
second  year  of  their  program,  however,  provision  can  be  made  for  them  to 
take  part  of  their  candidacy  exams  after  such  fieldwork.  In  any  event,  the 
candidacy  exams  must  be  completed  within  24  months  of  entr\  into  the  pro- 
gram, Students  are  required  to  take  30  units  of  credit  (including  their  disser- 
tation) beyond  the  M..A.  degree  foi  a Ph.D.  The  minimum  duration  for  a 
Ph.D.  program  is  two  calendar  years,  but  in  general  such  a piogram  w ill  take 
at  least  three  years  to  complete.  In  order  to  qualify  for  graduation,  all  stu- 
dents must  demonstrate  a reading  knowledge  of,  or  fluencs  in.  two  lan- 
guages other  than  English  acceptable  to  the  Department:  one  of  these  will 
normally  be  French. 

Enquiries  concerning  the  graduate  program  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Graduate  Studies  Adviser.  Department  of  Linguistics.  Application  forms  for 
admission  can  be  obtained  directly  from  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Stiulies. 


Faculty  and  areas  of  Interest 

James  Arthurs,  Ph.D. 

(British  Columbia) 

Barry  F.  Carlson.  Ph.D. 

(Hawaii) 

John  H.  Esiing,  Ph.D. 

(Edinburgh) 

Barbara  P.  Harris.  Ph.D. 

(University  of  Victoria) 
Thomas  M.  Hess,  Ph.D. 
(Washington) 

Thomas  E.  Hukari,  Ph.D 
(Washington) 

Joseph  F.  Kess,  Ph.D. 

(Hawaii) 

Geoffrey  N.  O'Grady,  Ph.D. 
(Indiana) 

Henry  I . Warkentync,  Ph  D. 
(London) 


Romance  I inguistits;  Svntax; 

St\  listii  s 

Waskashan.  Salishan  Languages. 

■Applied  Linguistics,  .Acoustic 
Phonetics. 

(Canadian  English.  English  Grammai. 

Western  Canadian  Indian 
Languages;  Applied  Linguistics. 
Pacific  Northwest  Mythologv. 

Grammatical  T heory,  Phonology,  and 
Western  Catiadian  Indian  Langitages. 

Psycholinguistics,  .Aitstrotiesian  l.ati- 
guages;  .Soiioliriguistit s. 

Photiologv;  Histotical  l.ingitistics; 
Atistralian  I anguages. 

Dialectologv,  .Ap|)lied  I.inguistiis. 
.Aioustic  Photietics,  atid  Jap;mese 
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MATHEMATICS 


The  UepartinciU  ol  Mathematics  uflers  graduate  programs  leading  to  the 
degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science  in  Pure  Mathematics, 
Applied  Mathematics,  and  Statistics. 

Potential  graduate  students  who  wish  to  obtain  a Master's  degree  in  Math- 
ematics will  be  required  to  satisfy  the  following  requirements: 

The  student  should  normally  have  the  equivalent  of  an  honours  degree  in 
Mathematics  in  one  of  the  emphasis  areas  as  listed  in  the  Mathematics  entry 
for  the  f aculty  of  Arts  and  Science.  A student  without  this  background  will 
be  required  to  make  up  any  deficiency.  In  so  doing,  he  is  expected  to  obtain  a 
grade  of  at  least  a B (5.00)  in  each  such  make-up  course,  and  an  average  of  at 
least  B + (6.00)  overall  in  his  make-up  courses. 

Each  graduate  student  must,  in  addition,  complete  a program  of  study 
consisting  of  a minimum  of  15  units,  made  up  of  either 

(a)  at  least  1 2 units  at  the  500  level  or  higher,  and  the  remainder  at  the  400 
level  or  higher,  or 

(b)  a thesis  and  8 units  at  the  500  level  or  higher,  and  the  remainder  at  the 
400  level  or  higher. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  is  a minimum  requirement,  and  addi- 
tional work  may  be  required  of  individual  students. 

It  is  possible,  under  certain  circumstances,  with  the  approval  of  the  Grad- 
uate Committee,  for  a student  to  take  directed  studies  (Math  58 1 ) under  the 
supervision  of  a faculty  member. 

A graduate  student  is  governed  by  the  Departmental  regulations  in  force 
at  the  time  of  his  initial  graduate  registration. 

For  each  graduate  student  there  shall  be  a Supervisory  Committee  of  at 
least  three  members  approved  by  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  from  outside  the  Department.  The  Committee  shall  recom- 
mend to  the  Department  Chairman  and  then  to  the  Faculty  of  Graduate 
Studies  a program  of  studies.  For  a thesis  candidate  the  Committee  shall  ex- 
amine the  thesis  and  conduct  a final  oral  examination  of  the  candidate  on  his 
thesis.  For  a non-thesis  candidate  the  Committee  shall  conduct  both  written 
and  an  oral  examination  of  the  candidate  on  his  discipline.  In  both  cases,  the 
final  oral  will  be  chaired  by  the  Dean  of  Graduate  Studies  or  his  nominee. 
The  Committee  may  conduct  other  examinations.  The  Department  Chair- 
man and  the  Committee  shall  recommend  to  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Stud- 
ies that  a degree  be  awarded  to  a successful  candidate. 

The  student  is  responsible  for  familiarizing  himself  with  other  regulations 
as  ouUined  in  the  University  Calendar  and  the  Brochure  of  the  Faculty  of 
Graduate  Studies. 


Faculty  and  Fields  of  Research 

Stanley  R.  Clark,  Ph.D. 

(Manchester) 

Ernest  J.  Cockayne,  Ph.D. 

(British  Columbia) 

Roger  R.  Davidson,  Ph.D. 

(Florida  State) 

William  R.  Gordon,  Ph.D. 

(Calif.,  Santa  Barbara) 


Simulation. 

Combinatorics. 

Statistics.  (On  study  leave,  1983-84.) 
Linear  and  Multilinear  Algebra. 


W.  Keith  Hastings,  Ph.D. 

(Toronto) 

Denton  E.  Hewgill,  Ph.D. 

(British  Columbia) 

Lowell  A.  Hinrichs,  Ph.D. 

(Oregon) 

Albert  Hurd,  Ph.D. 

(Stanford) 

Bruce  R.  Johnson,  Ph.D. 

(Oregon) 

Walter  P.  Kotorynski,  Ph.D. 
(Toronto) 

David  J.  Lccming,  Ph.D. 

(Alberta) 

Charles  R.  Miers,  Ph.D. 

(Calif.,  Los  Angeles) 

Donald  J.  Miller,  Ph.D. 

(McMaster) 

Gary  G.  Miller,  Ph.D. 

(Missouri) 

Charles  E.  Murley,  Ph.D. 
(Washington) 

Robert  E.  Odeh,  Ph  D. 

(Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology) 

William  J.  Reed,  Ph.D. 

(British  Columbia) 

James  Riddell,  Ph.D. 

(Alberta) 

Earl  D.  Rogak,  Ph.D. 

(Michigan) 

Marvin  Shinbot,  Ph  D. 

(Stanford) 

H.  Paul  Smith,  Ph.D. 

(Montana) 

Ahmed  R.  Sourour,  Ph.D. 

(Illinois) 

Hari  M.  Srivastava,  Ph.D. 

(Jodhpur) 

Pauline  van  den  Driessche,  Ph.D. 
(Wales) 


Statistics. 

Partial  Diilerential  F.quations. 
Geometry,  Ibpology. 

Nonstandard  Analysis,  Dynamical 
Systems,  Partial  Differential 
Equations. 

Mathematical  Statistics,  Probability. 
Differential  Equations. 
Approximation  Theory. 

Functional  Analysis. 

Algebra,  Graph  Theory. 

Topology. 

Homological  Algebra,  Abelian  Group 
Theory. 

Statistics. 

Statistics,  Mathematical 

Bioeconomics. 

Number  theory. 

Functional  Analysis,  Partial  Differen- 
tial Equations,  Optimal  Control. 

Functional  Analysis,  Differential 
Equations,  Applietl  Mathematics. 

Mathematics  Education,  Combinator- 
ics, Finite  Geometry. 

Functional  Analysis,  Operator 
Theory. 

Analysis,  Applied  Mathematics, 
Mathematical  Physics. 

Applied  Mathematics,  Differential 
Equations. 


MUSIC 


All  Master’s  programs  in  the  School  of  Music  require  a minimum  atten- 
dance of  two  winter  sessions  and  at  least  24  units  of  course  credit. 

M.A.  AND  PH.D.  IN  MUSICOLOGY 

Admission 

An  applicant  is  requested  to  send,  along  with  official  transcripts  of  pre- 
vious college  study,  examples  of  his  or  her  work  in  the  field  of  music  history, 
such  as  honours  papers  or  Master’s  thesis,  which  will  be  returned. 

Language  requirement 

M.A.  A good  reading  knowledge  of  German  and  French  is  required  before 
admission.  Applicants  with  a reading  knowledge  of  another  foreign  lan- 
guage may  be  accepted  provisionally,  but  must  demonstrate  their  proficien- 
cy in  German  and  French  to  the  School  by  December  of  their  first  year  of 
graduate  study  at  the  University  of  Victoria.  A reading  knowledge  of  other 
foreign  languages  may  be  required  if  necessary  to  the  applicant’s  intended 


field  of  specialization.  Courses  taken  to  fulfill  this  requirement  are  consid- 
ered remedial,  and  units  earned  thereby  will  not  be  counted  toward  the 
course  requirements. 

Ph.D.  Same  requirements  as  above  upon  entering,  but  the  student  must 
also  pass  a reading  examination  in  French  and  German  before  December  of 
his  second  year  of  attendance. 

A reading  knowledge  of  other  foreign  languages  may  be  required  if  neces- 
sary to  the  applicant’s  intended  field  of  specialization. 

Comprehensive  examinations 

Comprehensive  examinations  in  Theory,  History  and  Musicology  may  be 
taken  in  December  or  April  of  each  year.  Full-time  M.A.  students  are  re- 
quired to  complete  these  to  the  School’s  satisfaction  by  the  end  of  their  first 
year  in  the  program.  Part-time  M.A.  students  will  be  advised  during  their 
first  year  in  the  program  when  they  should  expect  to  complete  these 
examinations. 
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Ph.D.  dissertation  prospectus 

A prospectus  will  be  required  for  submission  to  the  student's  supervisory 
committee  and  should  include  (1)  a description  of  the  research  situation  in 
the  chosen  field  of  study,  including  detailed,  specific  references  to  existing 
published  studies,  their  scope  and  limitations:  (2)  a precise  statement  of  the 
research  problem  or  problems  upon  which  the  dissertation  is  to  focus,  and  a 
summary  of  the  proposed  plan  of  study;  (3)  a description  of  the  state  oi  the 
primary  source  materials  and  their  immediate  availability;  and  (4)  as  an  ap- 
pendix, a selected  but  comprehensive  bibliography  (preferably  annotated) 
of  directly  relevant  books  and  articles. 

M.A.  Thesis 

The  thesis  should  be  completed  during  the  last  term  of  residence. 

Ph.D.  dissertation 

This  should  be  a significant  contribution  to  original  musicology  research. 

*M.MUS.  IN  COMPOSITION 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  M.Mus.  program  in  Composition 
should  send,  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  copies  of  scores  and  tapes  of  recent 
work,  together  with  an  official  transcript  of  previous  study  and  two  letters  of 
reference. 

Upon  admission,  an  individual  course  of  study  will  be  arranged,  including 
private  instruction  in  composition,  and  theoretical  and  historical  studies. 
Opportunities  are  available  to  work  in  the  School’s  well-equipped  electronic 
music  studio  and  to  take  part  in  solo  and  ensemble  performance. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  will  be  required  to  complete  an  extensive  origi- 
nal composition  for  instruments,  voices,  or  mixed  media.  This  work  normal- 
ly will  be  performed  during  the  final  year  of  graduate  study. 

*M.MUS.  IN  PERFORMANCE 

It  is  {jerferable  for  an  applicant  to  visit  the  School  for  an  interview  and 
audition  in  his  performance  medium.  When  that  is  impractical,  a high  qual- 
ity tape  recording  must  suffice.  This  should  be  of  at  least  thirty  minutes  du- 
ration and  present  solo  playing  of  two  or  more  works  in  contrasting  style. 
.Acceptance  via  tape  is  always  provisional  pending  audition  in  person  upon 
arrival  in  September. 

Acceptance  for  the  M.Mus.  in  Performance  requires  specialization  at  ad- 
vanced level  in  a specific  performance  medium  (for  example,  trumpet,  pi- 
ano, voice).  Further  growth  as  a soloist  and  ensemble  participant  is  a degree 
requirement,  formal  evidence  of  which  is  demonstrated  through  the  candi- 
date’s degree  recital. 

The  candidate’s  individual  program  is  devised  to  accomplish  this  and  to 
complement  it  with  study  in  related  areas,  e.g.,  conducting,  performance 
practices,  composition,  theory,  music  history,  theatre,  history  in  art, 
languages. 


♦Students  enrolled  in  a program  leading  to  the  M.Mus.  degree  in  composi- 
tion and  performance  are  required  to  take  an  oral  examination  reflecting  on 
the  student’s  composition  or  repertoire  respectively.  For  details,  see  the 
School  of  Music  graduate  handbook. 

Faculty  and  Areas  of  Interest 

|ohn  A.  Celona,  Ph.D. 

(Calif.,  San  Diego) 

George  Corwin,  D.M.A. 

(Rochester) 

Thomas  Dowling,  M.Mus. 

(Cleveland  Inst.) 

Richard  Ely,  M.M. 

(Illinois) 

Jaroslav  Karlovsky,  Artist’s  Diploma  Viola,  chamber  music. 

(Academy  of  Musical  Arts, 

Prague) 

William  Kinderman,  Ph.D.  History,  analysis  and  criticism  of  19th 

(Calif.,  Berkeley)  century  music,  Beethoven’s  sketches 

and  compositional  process,  later  19th 
century  German  tonal  practice. 

Paul  Kling,  Artist’s  Diploma  Violin. 

(Academy  of  Musical  Arts, 

Prague) 

Rudolf  Komorous,  Artist’s  Diploma  Composition,  theory. 

(Academy  of  Musical  Arts, 

Prague) 

Gordana  Lazarevich,  Ph.D. 

(Columbia) 

Michael  M.  Longton,  M.M. 

(Brit.  Col.) 

Bruce  E.  More,  D.M.A. 

(Yale) 

Louis  D.  Ranger,  B.Mus. 

(Juilliard) 

Jesse  A.  Read,  M.Mus. 

(University  of  Victoria) 

Erich  Schwandt,  Ph.D. 

(Stanford) 

Bernard  Turgeon 
(Opera  School, 

Toronto  Conservatory) 

Robin  Wood,  LL.D. 

(University  of  Victoria) 


Composition,  theory. 

Conducting,  University  chorus.  Uni- 
versity orchestra. 

Clarinet,  chamber  music. 

Horn,  chamber  ensembles. 


Music  theory,  musicology. 

Theory,  computer-generated  music. 
(On  study  leave,  1983-84.) 

Theory,  oral  skills,  choral 
conducting. 

Trumpet,  brass  chamber  music. 

Bassoon,  wind  ensemble,  baroque 
and  classical  music,  conducting. 
Music  history,  musicology,  collegium 
musicum. 

V’oice  and  opera. 

Piano. 


PHILOSOPHY 


The  Department  of  Philosophy  offers  a program  of  graduate  study  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Students  will  concentrate  mainly  on  the 
writing  of  a thesis,  under  the  supervision  of  a member  of  the  Department. 
Topics  may  be  taken  from  the  areas  of  Metaphysics,  Epistemology,  Ethics, 
Philosophy  of  Religion,  Philosophy  of  Mind,  Philosophy  of  Language,  Social 
Philosophy  and  Political  Philosophy.  Normally  a candidate  is  assigned  no 
course  work;  however,  from  time  to  time  a supplement  of  course  work,  fitted 
to  individual  needs  and  interests,  might  also  be  prescribed.  Usually  this 
would  not  exceed  two  courses.  Admission  to  the  M.A.  Program  is  restricted 
to  those  with  an  equivalent  of  First  Class  Honours  standing  in  the  Honours 
Philosophy  Program  at  the  University  of  Victoria. 

Faculty 

Rodger  G.  Beehler,  Ph.D.  Social  and  Political  Philosophy, 

(Calgary)  Philosophy  of  Law,  Philosophy  of 

Education.  (On  study  leave,  July- 
December  1983.) 


Charles  B.  Daniels,  D.Phil. 
(Oxford) 


Philosophy  of  Mind,  Ethics,  Aesthet- 
ics, Ontology. 


Alan  R.  Drengson,  Ph.D. 
(Oregon) 

Howard  J.N.  Horsburgh,  B.Litt. 
(Oxford) 

Eike-Henner  W.  Kluge,  Ph.D. 
(Michigan) 

Monika  Langer,  Ph.D. 

(Toronto) 


John  M.  Michelsen,  Ph.D. 

(Washington) 

Charles  G.  Morgan,  Ph.D. 

(Johns  Hopkins) 
Kenneth  W.  Rankin,  Ph.D. 
(Edinburgh) 


The  British  Empiricists,  Kant,  East- 
ern Philosophy,  Moral  Psychology, 
Philosophy  and  the  Environment. 

Philosophy  of  Religion,  Ethics,  Politi- 
cal and  Social  Philosophy. 

Medical  Ethics,  Medieval  Philosophy, 
Metaphysics,  Theory  of  Perception. 

European  Philosophy, 

Existentialism,  History  of  Philosophy 
and  Social/Political  Issues. 

Greek  Philosophy,  Phenomenology 
and  Existentialism. 

Philosophy  of  Science,  Logic. 

Action  Theory,  Philosophy  of  Mind, 
Philosophy  of  Space  and  Time. 


PHYSICS 


The  Department  of  Physics  offers  programs  of  study  and  research  leading 
to  the  degrees  of  M.Sc.  and  Ph.D.  The  graduate  courses  offered  are  listed  on 
pages  119  and  121. 

Close  contact  is  maintained  with  the  Defence  Research  Establishment  Pa- 
cific, the  Dominion  Astrophysical  Observatory,  the  Dominion  Radio  Astro- 
physical  Observatory,  the  Pacific  Geoscience  Centre,  and  the  Patricia  Bay 


1 nstitute  ol  Ocean  Sciences.  University  of  V ictoria  belongs  to  a consortium  of 
universities  which  operates  the  meson  lacility  TRIUMF. 

T he  Department  also  operates  the  Climcnhaga  Observatory,  whose  major 
equipment  includes  a 0.5  metre  telescope,  an  iris  photometer,  a micro- 
densitometer, an  image  processing  system,  and  a laboratory  spectrograph. 
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Co-operative  Education  Program 

The  l)c|)iirtiiK-iit  p.ii lit ipiilcs  in  the  (io-opci.iiivc  hilmaiidii  l‘ro((iiun  in 
llie  Kacullv  of  (naclualr  Siudifs  and  l>y  individn.il  <n  langcmcnl  I’liysiis 
giadnalc  sludenis  may  pailiupaR-  in  a Co-opt-ralivc  Kdiuaiion  progiain  ,is 
cit'sn  ibed  in  (he  Kaoillv  ol  (>iadnaic  .Sindics  scuion  >>l  lln<i  (aicndai. 

Kunlipi  inlorination  may  Ik‘  obtamed  IVom  lliv  (Chairman  ol  tlu*  I’hvsits 
Dt-pamnenl  (liadnalc  ('.onnmilcc. 

Aatronomy  and  Astrophysics 

Observational  and  thcoreliial  studies,  whieli  may  lx-  carried  out  in  con- 
junction with  the  Dominion  Asirophysical  Observaloiy. 

Geophysics 

tlectromagnetic  indiution,  geomagnetism,  space  physics,  upper  atmo- 
sphere physics. 

Condensed  Matter  Physics 

NMK  studies  of  molecular  properties  in  solids  and  liquids. 

Nuclear  Studies 

Intermediate  energy  physics  with  the  1 RIL'MK  accelerator. 

Physics  of  Fluids 

Plasma  studies,  shock  waves  studies,  acoustic  remote  sensing  in  the  ocean. 

Theoretical  Physics 

Cicneral  relativity,  nuclear  and  particle  physics. 


Faculty  and  Major  area  of  Research 


George  A.  Beer,  Ph.D. 

(Saskatchewan) 

J.  Anthony  Burke,  Ph  D. 
(Harvard) 

Reginald  M.  Clements,  Ph.D. 

(Saskatchewan) 

John  L.  Climenhaga,  Ph  D. 
(Michigan) 

Fred  1.  Ccxipierstcxk,  Ph.D. 
(Brown) 

John  M.  Dewey,  Ph.D. 
(London) 


F.xperimental  Nuclear  and  Particle 
Physics. 

Astronomy  and  Astrophysics. 

Plasma  Studies. 

Astronomy  and  Astrophysics. 

General  Relativity  and  Astrophysics. 

Experimental  Gas  Dynamics. 

(On  study  leave,  1983-81.) 


Ilarrv  VV.  Dosso,  Ph  D 
(British  (ailumbia) 

Gerhart  B.  hriedmann.  Ph  D 
(British  (iolumbia) 

t.  David  .'\.  Ilarlwiik.  Ph.D 
( Ibronto) 

Rolx'rt  K.  Horita,  Ph.D. 

(British  Columbia) 

Donald  E.  Eobb,  Ph.D. 

(Saskatchewan) 

(iienville  R.  Mason,  Ph.D. 
(■■klberta) 

Howard  E.  Pcich,  Ph.D 
(British  Columbia) 

Ciharics  E.  Picciotto,  Ph.D. 
((iaiitornia) 

(.hristopher  |.  Prilchet,  Ph  D. 

( loronlo) 

L\le  P.  Robertson,  Ph  D. 

(British  (Columbia) 

Harbhajan  S.  .Sandhu,  Ph.D. 

(British  Columbia) 

Colin  D.  Scarte.  Ph  D. 

(Cambridge) 

Harrv  M.  Sullivan,  Ph.D. 
(Saskatchewan) 

lererny  B.  Tatum,  Ph  D. 

(London) 

Don  A.  VandenBerg,  Ph.D 
(Australian  National  University) 

Arthur  Watton,  Ph  D. 

(McMaster) 

John  E Weaver,  Ph.D. 
(Saskatchewan) 

Chi-Shiang  Wu.  Ph.D. 

(Western  Reserve) 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 


The  Department  of  Political  Science  oilers  courses  ol  study  leading  to  the 

degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Candidates  arc  required  to  complete  18  units,  in 

accordance  with  the  following  program: 

1.  Required  courses:  All  M.A.  students  are  required  to  take  seminars  in 
Political  Concepts  and  Analysis  (Political  Science  505),  Research  Meth- 
ods and  Design  (Political  Science  506),  Public  Policy  Analvsis  (Political 
Science  507),  and  Political  Comparisons  (Political  -Science  508).  except 
that  students  enrolled  m the  Legislative  Internship  Program  may  substi- 
tute another  course  at  the  500  level  for  Political  Science  508. 

2.  Optional  courses:  Regular  M.A.  students  are  required  to  complete  6 
additional  units  of  course  work.  Up  to  3 of  these  units  may  be  taken 
from  reading  courses  (Political  Science  590),  up  to  3 units  may  be  taken 
from  undergraduate  courses  at  the  300  or  400  level,  and  up  to  3 units 
may  be  taken  from  courses  offered  by  another  Department.  Students 
enrolled  in  the  Legislative  Internship  Program  may  take  any  course 
available  in  the  Department  at  the  500  level  (including  a reading  course) 
in  place  of  Political  Science  508. 

3.  Legislative  Internship  Program:  Students  who  have  been  accepted  as 
,M.A.  candidates  in  this  Department  and  who  subsequently  participate 
in  the  Provincial  Legislative  Internship  Program  mav  obtain  6 units  of 
credit  upon  completioti  ol  a comprehensive  Intetn  Report  and 
examinatioti. 

4.  Thesis:  All  students  are  required  to  submit  a thests  worth  6 units  of 
credit. 

5.  Length  of  program:  Full-time  studetits  will  nortnally  be  expected  to 
complete  the  M.A.  degree  within  24  months  of  first  enrolment. 

Faculty  and  Current  Research  Interests 

Anthony  H.  Birch,  Ph.D.  British  politics  and  government. 

(London)  Political  integration  and  minority 

nationalist  movements.  Theories  of 
representation  and  democracy. 


Warren  Magnusson,  D.Phil, 
(Oxford) 


J.  Terence  Morley,  Ph.D. 
(Queen's) 


Richard  j.  Powers,  Ph.D. 
(Claremont) 


Mark  H.  Sproule-jones,  Ph.D. 
(Indiana) 


Neil  A,  Swainson,  Ph.D. 
(Stanford) 


GeomagneiiMii  and  Spate  Physits. 
Biophysit  s. 

Astronomy  and  Astrophysics. 

Geomagnetism  and  Spate  Physics. 
(On  study  leave,  1983-84.) 

Beam  Transport  Systems  and  .Mag- 
netic Studies. 

Experimental  Nutlear  and  Particle 
Physics. 

Nuclear  .Magnetic  Resonance  in  .So- 
lids and  Liquids. 

Theoretical  Nuclear  and  Particle 
Physics. 

Astronomy  and  Astrophysics. 

Experimental  Nuclear  and  Particle 
Physics. 

Nuclear  Magnetic  Resonance  in  So- 
lids and  Liquids. 

Astronomy  and  Astrophysics, 

Upper  Atmosphere  Physics. 

Astronomy  and  Astrophysics. 

Astronomy  and  Astrophysics. 

Nuclear  Magnetic  Resonance  in  So- 
lids and  Liquids. 

Geomagnetism  and  Space  Physics. 
(On  study  leave,  January-June,  1984.) 

Theoretical  Nuclear  Physics. 


The  political  theory  of  local 
government.  Liberal  and  Marxist 
theories  of  the  state.  Comparative 
urban  politics. 

English-Canadian  political  culture. 
British  Columbia  pressure  groups. 
Political  parties  in  the  Canadian  prov- 
inces. Trade  union  organization  and 
behaviour.  Government  of  the  legal 
profession  in  Canada.  Non-Marxist 
socialist  thought.  The  political  role  of 
religious  denominations  in  the  Cana- 
dian state. 

Comparative  foreign  policy.  Interna- 
tional relations  theory.  International 
organizations.  The  dimensions  of 
containment. 

The  application  of  public  choice  the- 
ory to  constitutional  and  institutional 
arrangements.  The  management  of 
natural  resources  and  the  environ- 
ment. Epistomological  issues  in  politi- 
cal science. 

The  policy-making  process,  especially 
related  to  the  development  of  natural 
resources.  Canadian  federalism.  Re- 
gional and  metropolitan  government. 
The  administrative  process  and  the 
use  of  non-departmental  administra- 
tive instrumentalities. 
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Robert  B.J.  Walker,  Ph.D. 
(Queen’s) 


Contemporary  |x>litical  and  social 
thought.  Theories  of  ideology  and 
culture.  Philosophy  of  social  science. 
International  political  theory.  Con- 
cepts of  space  and  time  in  political 
thought. 


R.  Jeremy  Wilson,  Ph.D. 
(British  Columbia) 


Walter  D.  Young,  Ph.D. 
(Toronto) 


PSYCHOLOGY 


The  Department  of  Psychology  offers  programs  leading  to  the  degrees  of 
Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Training  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  is  offered  in  several  areas  of  experi- 
mental Psychology,  Neuropsychology  and  in  Social  Psychology.  The  Depart- 
ment also  offers  ancillary  training,  (but  not  as  a degree)  in  clinical  psychology. 
The  Ph.D.  student  must  specialize  in  one  of  the  above  three  academic  areas 
and  consider  any  clinical  experience  as  additional  to  his  major  academic 
training. 


Michael  E.  Corcoran,  Ph.D. 
(McGill) 


Louis  D.  Costa,  Ph.D. 

(Teachers’  College,  New  York) 


Pam  Duncan,  Ph.D. 
(Wisconsin) 


Psychology  501  — Proseminar  (IV2-4V2) 

All  Master’s  and  Ph.D.  students  are  required  to  satisfy  the  requirement  of 
Psychology  501. 

The  standard  of  competence  is  third  or  fourth  year  level  undergraduate 
performance  in  five  areas  of  psychology:  learning;  perception;  physiological 
or  neuropsychology;  social  and  personality-abnormal.  Each  area  wjHI  be  cov- 
ered in  a five-week  section  of  suitable  lectures,  text  and  discussion,  followed 
by  an  examination  at  the  end  of  that  section.  All  sections  must  be  passed 
(minimum  B - ) by  the  end  of  the  winter  session  in  April. 

Options: 

(a)  Students  may  challenge  in  advance  any  area  in  which  they  feel  already 
competent. 

(b)  In  cases  where  the  instructor  knows  the  performance  of  the  student  in  a 
previous  course  known  to  be  equivalent  to  a Proseminar  section,  the  in- 
structor may  exempt  the  student  without  a challenging  examination. 

(c)  It  is  also  possible  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  any  given  section  of  the 
Proseminar  by  enrolling  in  an  appropriate  undergraduate  course  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  graduate  study  at  the  University  of  Victoria.  Other 
details  regarding  the  Proseminar  may  be  obtained  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Psychology. 

Language  Requirement:  Reading  knowledge  of  a second  language  is  required 
of  Ph.D.  students  only. 

Graduate  language  examinations  may  be  written  in  August,  October  or 
March  only;  are  up  to  two  hours  in  duration;  may  be  written  with  the  aid  of  a 
dictionary;  and,  unless  an  alternative  arrangement  is  approved  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Department,  are  both  set  and  marked  by  the  appropriate  lan- 
guage department.  The  required  level  of  comfietence  is  no  lower  than  a C 
at  the  second  year  level.  A grade  of  at  least  C -t-  in  a course  approved  by  the 
Department  (e.g.  Russian  390,  German  390,  French  300)  may  be  substituted 
for  the  language  examination.  Upon  recommendation  of  the  student’s  su- 
pervisory committee,  demonstrated  competence  in  a computer  language  ap- 
plied to  statistics  may  be  substituted  for  competence  in  a second  verbal 
language. 

Initial  inquiries  regarding  graduate  studies  in  Psychology  may  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Graduate  Adviser,  Department  of  Psychology.  Application 
forms  for  admission  and  financial  support  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office 
of  the  Dean  of  Graduate  Studies. 


Robert  D.  Gifford,  Ph.D. 
(Simon  Fraser) 


Bram  Goldwater,  Ph.D. 
(Bowling  Green) 

Gordon  N.  Hobson,  Ph.D. 
(Alberta) 

Ronald  Hoppe,  Ph.D. 
(Michigan  State) 

Mark  L.  Howe,  Ph.D. 
(Western  Ontario) 


Michael  Hunter,  Ph.D. 
(Simon  Fraser) 

Michael  E.J.  Masson,  Ph.D. 
(Colorado) 

Richard  B.  May,  Ph.D. 
(Claremont) 

G.  Alexander  Milton,  Ph.D. 
(Stanford) 

Clare  K.  Porac,  Ph.D. 

(New  School  for 
Social  Research) 

Donald  E.  Read,  Ph.D. 
(McGill) 

Lome  Rosenblood,  Ph.D. 
(Ohio  State) 

Frank  Spellacy,  Ph.D. 
(University  of  Victoria) 


Faculty  and  Major  Areas  of  Research 


Otfried  Spreen,  Ph.D. 
(Frieburg) 


Loren  Acker,  Ph.D. 
(Calif.,  Los  Angeles) 


Experimental  Child  Behaviour  Esther  H.  Strauss,  Ph.D. 

Mt^ification:  Clinical/Social.  (Toronto) 


Janet  Beavin  Bavelas,  Ph.D. 
(Stanford) 


Social-Personality;  Social  Interaction;  Charles  Tolman,  Ph  D. 
Cognition.  (Washington) 


Elections  and  public  opinion.  Media 
coverage  of  Canadian  election  cam- 
paigns. Political  rhetoric  and  party 
images  in  British  Columbia.  The  B.C. 
Legislative  Assembly. 

Politics  in  British  Columbia.  The  po- 
litical role  of  the  mass  media.  Canadi- 
an parties,  political  movements,  and 
political  leadership. 


Physiopsychology;  Psychopharmaco- 
logy; Neurobiology. 

Human  Neuropsychology  and 
Clinical  Psychology. 

Clinical-Development. 


Environmental;  Social-Personality. 


Human  Psychophysiology; 
Conditioning. 

Motivation/ Alcohol  and  Personality. 


Social  Influence;  Psycholinguistics. 


Cognition,  cognitive  development, 
mathematical  models  of 
learning/memory. 

Developmental  Psychology; 

Statistics  and  Research  Design. 

Cognitive  Psychology; 

Natural  Language  Processing. 

Learning;  Stimulus  Preference; 
Cognitive  Development. 

Childhood  Socialization;  Social  Roles; 
Lifespan  Development. 

Visual  perception;  cognitive 
processes. 


Human  neuropsychology, 
memory. 

Attitude  Theories;  Social  Affiliation 
Research  Design. 

Neuropsychology;  Clinical 
Psychology. 

Neuropsychology;  Psycholinguistics; 
Perception. 

Neuropsychology;  Development. 


History,  Theory 
and  Methods. 
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PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 


MASTER  OF  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION  PROGRAM 

I lu'  St  liDol  t)l  l’ul)li(  AtlminiMi.iiion  ollcisa  piogiam  <>l  mlcidisiipllnar) 
suitlifs  lt■a^lm^  lothfilfgiffol  Masici ol  I’lihlic  Adminisiialion.  I he  toiirsc 
IS  dt'si^^l'd  loi  men  and  women  prepariii);  lor  analylieal  or  nianagement 
posmons  in  publie  or  [n  ivaie  organi/.auons,  and  lor  experieneed  praelltion- 
ers  w ho  w isli  lo  examine  anil  imenrale  die  more  advaneed  aspeets  of  polity 
lornmialion  .md  ailminisiralion  widi  ihe  aid  of  modern  insighis  and 
let  Imology. 

Admission 

(iandidaies  will  have  a lour-year  hatealaiirealc  degree  from  a recognized 
university,  or  ei|uivalenl  tuialihcalions,  with  an  academit  standing  aetept- 
ahle  to  tlie  Sthool  and  the  FaeultN  of  ('.radnale  Studies.  In  general,  this 
would  mean  a high  second-tlass  standing  or  Ix-tter  in  the  final  two  years  ol 
the  undergraduate  degree.  In  exceptional  cases  the  Sthool,  with  the  agree- 
ment ol  the  Dean  of  the  Fatuity  of  Graduate  Studies,  may  waive  this  require- 
ment on  the  presentation  of  other  evidence,  such  as  professional  experience, 
w hich  indicates  that  the  candidate  will  complete  the  program  successfully. 

Because  the  M.P..A.  program  is  open  to  students  from  a broad  range  ol 
disciplines,  the  .School  anticipates  applications  from  persons  with  widely  var- 
ied undergraduate  bat  kgrounds.  .Although  there  is  no  formal  requirement 
with  respect  to  the  specihe  nature  of  undergraduate  courses,  make-up 
ctiurse  work  tnay  be  required  where  lack  of  an  adequate  background  is 
judged  to  be  a handicap  for  the  student.  In  particular,  mastery  of  high  school 
mathematics  (at  the  level  of  the  University  of  Victoria  non-credit  course 
Mathematics  012  or  Algebra  1 2)  is  essential.  Completion  of  one  economic 
principlescour.se  (University  of  Victoria  Economics  201  or  equivalent)  with  a 
grade  of  B or  better,  is  also  required  for  entry  to  the  course  Administration 
.')03  listed  below.  Such  make-up  courses  cannot  be  counted  for  credit  towards 
the  M.P..A.  degree;  they  may  be  taken  during  an  unclassified  year  prior  to 
admission  to  the  M.P.A.  program.  In  some  cases,  satisfactory  completion  of 
upper-level  undergraduate  courses  during  an  unclassified  year  may  permit 
waiver  of  the  requirement  for  a corresponding  course  in  the  M.P.A. 
program. 

Where  the  quality  of  an  applicant’s  undergraduate  record  is  marginal,  the 
applicant  may  be  admitted  Conditionally  to  the  degree  program,  and  be  re- 
quired to  satisfy  the  School  as  to  suitability  for  full  degree  candidacy,  based 
on  the  initial  course  work  taken.  If  this  initial  course  work  is  completed  satis- 
factorily, it  may  become  a part  of  the  overall  study  plan  for  the  M.P.A. 
degree. 

Applicants  are  encouraged  to  take  the  Graduate  Management  Aptitude 
Test  or  the  Graduate  Record  Exam  if  they  feel  their  application  will  be 
strengthened  by  this  additional  information.  Applicants  may  also  wish  to 
submit  whatever  other  evidence  of  suitability  for  admission  they  feel  is 
relevant. 

Candidates  will  normally  be  expected  to  arrange  an  interview  with  the  Di- 
rector or  his  designate  as  part  of  the  admission  process. 

Students  completing  an  undergraduate  degree  in  preparation  for  entry  to 
the  M.P.A.  program  are  urged  to  consult  the  School  for  advice  as  to  an  ap- 
propriate program  of  study.  Normally  courses  in  economics,  mathematics, 
political  science,  and  English  (including  report  writing)  will  be  recommend- 
ed. In  addition,  undergraduate  preparation  in  French  is  strongly 
encouraged. 

PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES 

Each  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Public  Administration  will  design  a pro- 
gram of  study  in  consultation  with  the  Director  of  the  School  or  his  designate 
to  ensure  that  the  student  is  fully  prepared  for  entry  into  the  professional 
courses  and  that  the  study  plan  reflects  both  academic  and  career  goals.  The 
degree  is  awarded  on  satisfactory  completion  of  the  study  plan,  which  may 
include  the  internship  requirement  as  described  below. 

The  regular  degree  program  consists  of  30  units,  including  15  units  of 
required  courses  numtrered  Administration  500-516  followed  by  Adminis- 
tration 519  (1  'A  units)  and  either  520A  (1  '/2  units)  or  520B  (1  'A  units),  to- 
gether with  9 units  of  electives  numbered  522  or  above,  and  the  Report 
requirement.  Administration  598  (3  units).  As  described  below,  mid-career 
applicants  or  entering  students  with  a directly  relevant  undergraduate  back- 
ground may  be  granted  advanced  standing  for  up  to  12  units  of  course  work, 
riius,  individual  programs  of  study  may  differ  widely,  but  in  no  case  will  the 
M.P.A.  degree  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  fewer  than  18  units  of  study  (in- 
cluding the  report  requirement)  accepted  for  graduate  credit  at  the  Univer- 
sity ol  Victoria,  of  which  12  units  must  be  Administration  519  or  above,  and 
must  include  Admitiistration  519,  598,  and  either  520A  or  520B. 


A student  in  the  regular  degree  program  ionises  must  display  lompe 
teiice  in  all  required  toiirses  minilK  red  .Admiiiisiiaiioii  500-5 Ifi  (15  iiiiiisl, 
either  by  completing  eai  b lourse  with  an  atieptable  gi.ide,  oi  bs  p.issmg  ,i 
challetige  exammatioti,  oi  by  Ix'itig  granted  advamed  standing  as  ,i  i esnlt  ol 
having  previously  completed  appropriate  courses  with  a gtade  ol  B oi  better 
Up  to  four  courses  (6  iitiits)  numbered  Adttiitiistration  500-5 1 6 1 an  Im-  t.iken 
as  part  of  the  required  mitiimutn  of  18  units  for  the  degiee. 

Students  with  at  least  ten  years  ol  work  ex|)erieti<e  in  positions  i an  sing 
substantial  administrative  or  matiagenient  responsibilities  may  lx-  .tiieptc'd 
in  the  mid-career  program  and  ret  eive  advaticed  statiditig  lor  up  to  12  units 
ol  acadetnic  work  within  the  normal  tlegree  requirenietit  ol  30  units. 

A lull-titne  student  with  little  relevant  prior  aiadetnii  wotk  exfx  tienie 
will  nortnally  tieed  20  months  to  complete  the  requiretnetits  lot  the  degree. 
One  who  is  extremely  well  prepared  in  either  or  Ixrth  ol  these  areas  ttias 
require  only  12  tnonths  of  lull-titne  study.  Ihe  progratn  also  tnay  be  iiiidet  - 
taken  oti  a part-time  basis. 

A studetit  without  sigtiifuatit  previous  work  experietice,  and  tiot  etig.iged 
iti  the  co-operative  program,  will  tx"  required  to  complete  a four-month  iti- 
ternship,  to  take  place  usually  between  the  first  atid  secotid  years  ol  the  pro- 
gram. Arrangements  lor  the  internship  require  the  ptior  approval  ol  the 
,Sch(M)l. 

The  Report  Requirement  (Administration  598): 

1 he  report  is  expected  to  be  a substantial  atialysis  ol  a signiftcatit  polit  s 
issue  or  management  problem.  It  is  to  lx-  prepared  individually  by  the  stu- 
dent in  consultation  with  an  adviser,  who  shall  Ix’  a memtx-r  of  the  .Sthool 
faculty.  I'he  adviser  will  review  the  first  draft,  and  approve  a htial  vct  sioti  lot 
submission  to  the  Oral  Examination  Gommittee  which  svill  inclutle  the  advis- 
er, another  member  of  the  School  faculty,  a member  of  the  Faculty  ol  < n a- 
duate  Studies  from  outside  the  School,  and  at  least  one  professional 
administrator. 

Performance  Requirements: 

Performance  requirements  are  identical  for  the  various  course  content 
categories,  and  are  consistent  with  those  of  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies 
at  the  University  of  Victoria. 

All  candidates  must  maintaiti  a cumulative  average  ol  at  least  B (grade- 
point  average  5.00),  computed  yearly. 

Co-operative  Education: 

The  Co-operative  Education  option  within  the  .M.P.A.  program  provides 
an  opportunity  for  Public  Administration  students  to  obtain  relevatit  work 
experience  while  completing  their  degree  requiretnetits.  Fixperience  iti  the 
University  of  Victoria  and  in  other  Canadian  universities  has  demonstrated 
that  Co-operative  Education  develops  graduates  who  are  well  motivated  and 
of  a high  academic  and  professional  calibre.  Students  who  success!  ullv  com- 
plete three  Work  Terms  and  satisfy  the  academic  requirements  of  the  M.P.A. 
degree  program  offered  by  the  School  of  Public  Administration  will  receive 
a notation  to  this  effect  on  their  transcripts  at  graduation. 

■Applications  for  admission  to  the  Co-operative  Program  should  be  sub- 
mitted not  later  than  the  end  of  the  second  week  of  the  student's  first  term  in 
the  M.P.A.  program.  Decisions  on  admission  are  normally  made  In  the  fifth 
week  of  classes.  The  Co-operative  Education  option  is  onlv  available  to  full- 
time students;  part-time  students  may  apply  for  admission  on  the  under- 
standing that  they  will  be  required  to  change  to  full-time  status  for  the 
remainder  of  their  program. 

GRADUATE  COURSES  AND  REQUIREMENTS 

Although  M.P.A.  students  are  normally  expected  to  complete  all  require- 
ments numbered  Administration  500-516  before  proceeding  further,  some 
flexibility  is  desirable  to  permit  part-time  students  to  take  some  professional 
seminars  early  in  the  program.  For  this  reason,  minimum  prerequisite  re- 
quirements are  presented  for  the  following  seven  groupings  of  courses,  as 
shown.  (Individual  courses  may  have  additional  prerequisites.)  Exemptions 
may  be  permitted  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

For  detailed  information  on  courses,  see  page  227. 

General  Policy  Analysis  Prerequisites;  500,  501, 504,  510,  512,  514,  515, 
and  516.  Corequisites;  503  and  507, 

510  Ethics  and  Philosophy  of  Administration 

520A  Seminar  in  Policy  Analysis 

520B  Seminar  in  Administration 

523  (iontemporary  Topics  in  Administration. 

533  Policy  Implementation  and  Program  Coordination 

538  Confiict  and  Conflict  Resolution  in  Public  Administration 
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Personnel  and  Industrial  Relations  Prerequisites:  500,  504,  507,  510, 
514  and  516.  Corequisite:  503. 

525  Labour  Relations  and  Collective  Bargaining 
529  Organizational  Development 
531  Public  Personnel  Management 
Political  and  Legal  Analysis  Prerequisites:  500,  504,  510,  514  and  516. 
Corequisite:  507. 

551  Administrative  Law 

555  Politics  of  Administration 

556  The  Public  Corporation 

566  Management  Systems  of  the  B.C.  Government 
Policy  Fields  Prerequisites:  500  to  516. 

522  Seminar  on  Public  Transportation  Issues 

534  Seminar  on  Energy  Issues 

535  Regulatory  Activity:  1 

536  Regulatory  Activity:  11 

545  Local  Government  Organization,  Operation  and  Finance 

546  Issues  in  Management  of  Local  Government 

549  Processes  and  Problems  in  the  Formation  of  Economic  Policy 
565  Health  Service  Delivery  Systems 
564  Seminar  on  Social  Policy  Issues 

567  Health  Information  Systems 

575  Coastal  Resource  Use,  Law  and  Management:  1 

576  Coastal  Resource  Use,  Law  and  Management:  11 
Management  Science  Prerequisite:  500,  501  and  503.  Corequisite:  514 

524  Information  System:  Theory  and  Practice 

527  Decision  and  Risk  Analysis 

528  Operations  Management 

570  Purchasing  and  Inventory  Control 

571  Equipment  Maintenance  and  Replacement  Decisions 
Financial  Analysis  Prerequisite:  500,  501, 503  and  512.  Corequisite:  510. 

540  Public  Sector  Accounting  and  Financial  Management 

541  Budgeting,  Control  and  Auditing  in  the  Public  Sector 

542  Cost  Accounting  in  the  Public  Sector 

543  Accounting  for  Non-Profit  Organizations 

Planning  and  Evaluation  Prerequisite:  500,  501,  503,  514,  515  and  516. 

537  Program  Evaluation 

562  Evaluation  or  Planning  Practicum 

563  Aspects  of  Research  Design 


Faculty  and  Areas  of  Interest 

Alex  Bavelas,  Ph.D. 
(Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology) 


Organizational  communications; 
organization  theory;  industrial 
psychology;  cognitive  psychology. 


Robert  L.  Bish,  Ph.D. 
(Indiana) 


J.  Barton  Cunningham,  Ph.D. 
(Southern  California) 


James  Cutt,  Ph.D. 
(Toronto) 


Thomas  A.  Lambe,  Ph.D. 
(Stanford) 


John  Langford,  Ph.D. 
(McGill) 

Eric  S.  Lee,  Ph.D. 
(V'ictoria) 


James  N.  MacGregor,  Ph.D. 
(Victoria) 

James  C.  McDavid,  Ph.D. 
(Indiana) 

JamesJ.  McRae,  Ph.D. 
(Western  Ontario) 

Denis  J.  Protti,  M.Sc. 
(Manitoba) 


David  R.  Zussmann,  Ph.D. 
(McGill) 


Local  government;  coastal  resource 
management;  theories  of  public 
choice. 

Shift  scheduling;  quality  of  working 
life;  organizational  theory; 
organizational  effectiveness;  fatigue 
and  stress;  decision-making  and 
motivation. 

Public  sector  finance  and 
accounting;  evaluation  of  public 
policy. 

Application  of  quantitative  methods, 
with  particular  regard  to  urban 
transportation  systems. 

Public  adminstration;  crown 
agencies. 

Management  information  systems; 
office  automation;  organization 
theory. 

Organizational  behaviour,  human 
information  processing. 

Urban  administration;  program 
evaluation;  statistical  meth^s. 

Economic  analysis  of  public  policy; 
regulation  and  transportation  policy. 

Management  information  systems; 
health  information  systems;  health 
care  costing;  security  and 
confidentiality  of  information. 

Psychology  of  public  policy; 
government  service  to  the  public; 
evaluation  of  government  programs. 


SOCIOLOGY 


The  program  leading  to  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  sociology,  while  con- 
taining a core  of  theory,  research  methods,  quantitative  techniques  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  departmental  seminar,  is  designed  to  provide  flexibility  for 
students  as  well  as  to  reflect  the  diversity  which  characterizes  the  discipline. 
Individual  programs  beyond  the  core  are  designed  to  fit  students’  interests 
and  to  supplement  areas  in  which  they  may  require  additional  work,  insofar 
as  faculty  resources  and  specializations  permit. 

1.  Program  of  Studies 

All  students  are  required  to  complete  a minimum  of  15  units  of  pre- 
scribed Calendar  listings.  Of  these,  12  units  must  beat  the  graduate  level. 
Other  than  in  exceptional  cases,  only  3 of  these  graduate  units  will  repre- 
sent the  student's  thesis;  the  remainder  being  drawn  from  departmental 
listings  in  the  Calendar,  All  students  are  required  to  demonstrate  compe- 
tence in  sociological  theory  (Soc.  500),  the  methodology  of  sociological 
research  design  (Soc.  51 1)  and  data  analysis,  as  well  as  quantitative/statis- 
tical techniques  (Soc.  510).  Ordinarily  such  competence  shall  be  demon- 
strated by  successful  course  completion;  however,  the  abilities  and  prior 
performances  of  entering  students  shall  be  considered  in  the  planning  of 
their  programs  — both  in  terms  of  particular  courses  and  the  unit  values 
required.  In  addition,  students  are  required  to  enrol  in  a Departmental 
seminar  (Soc.  505)  as  part  of  their  degree  program. 

Other  listings  are  designed  to  facilitate  the  range  of  interests  displayed 
by  traditional  and  contetnporary  sociological  inquiry  (Soc.  530,  535,  and 
590).  These  may  ca[)italize  on  the  University’s  computer  facilities;  the  Li- 
brary’s Human  Relations  Area  Files  holdings;  the  Department’s  small 
groups  laboratory;  and  the  British  Columbia  Provincial  Archives.  The 
range  of  such  interests  is  illustrated  by  the  current  areas  of  interests  de- 
clared by  the  sociology  faculty  (sec  below). 

2.  Length  oj  Program 

The  department  expects  full-time  students  to  spend  two  years  com- 


pleting the  Master’s  degree,  although  it  is  possible  for  outstanding  stu- 
dents to  complete  the  degree  in  twelve  months. 


Faculty  and  Current  Areas  of  Interest 


Paul  M.  Baker,  Ph.D. 
(Minnesota) 

William  K.  Carroll,  Ph.D. 
(York) 

C.  David  Gartrell,  Ph.D. 
(Harvard) 

Robert  Hagedorn,  Ph.D. 
(Texas) 

Alan  Hedley,  Ph.D. 
(Oregon) 

Daniel  J.  Koenig,  Ph.D. 
(Illinois) 

Richard  Ogmundson,  Ph.D. 
(Michigan) 

Jean  E.  Veevers,  Ph.D. 
(Toronto) 


Small  groups;  methodology; 
statistics;  and  aging. 

Political  economy;  Canadian  society; 
methods  and  statistics;  social 
psychology. 

Theory;  social  psychology;  methods, 
and  statistics. 

Formal  organizations;  industrial  soci- 
ology; social  psychology. 

Sociology  of  work;  formal  organiza- 
tions; methodology.  (On  study  leave, 
1983-84.) 

Criminology/deviance;  political  soci- 
ology; methods. 

Stratification;  political  sociology;  col- 
lective behaviour. 

Family;  demography;  sex  roles.  (On 
study  leave,  January-June,  1983.) 


'T.  Rennie  Warburton,  Ph.D. 
(London) 

Roy  E.L.  Watson,  Ph.D. 
(Toronto) 

Stephen  D.  Webb,  Ph.D. 
(Tennessee) 


Canadian  society;  religion;  critical  so- 
cial theory. 

Social  welfare  institutions; 
occupations. 

Urban;  criminology;  methodology. 
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THEATRE 


1.  Programs  in  Gratliiale  Sliulii's 

I'hc  Dcpartint'iil  oilers  lour  programs  in  graduate  studies: 

M.A.  iti  Theatre  History 
M.A.  in  Theatre-in-tducalion 
M.K.A,  in  Direeting  and  Production 
M.K.A.  in  Design  atid  Production 

2.  Diagnostic  Examination 

A diagnostic  examination  will  lx-  given  to  all  incoming  students.  All  defi- 
ciencies must  be  eliminated  by  enrolment  in  the  appropriate  under- 
graduate courses  or  by  other  assignments  suggested  by  the  graduate 
Taculty.  These  deficiencies  will  represent  additional  requirements  lor 
the  student  and  must  be  eliminated  before  the  student  can  enrol  in  the 
graduate-level  courses  in  that  area. 

3.  Participation  in  Productions 

All  graduate  students  will  be  expected  to  work  in  Departmental  prtxluc- 
tions.  Areas  of  activity  will  be  designated  by  the  graduate  faculty  in  con- 
sultation with  the  student. 

4.  Faculty  Supervisors 

Each  student  will  be  assigned  a faculty  supervisor  who  will  assist  the  stu- 
dent in  the  development  of  his  thesis  or  practicum. 

5.  Comprehensive  Examinations 

M.A.  and  M.F.A.  students  are  required  to  write  comprehensive  exami- 
nations before  prexeeding  to  their  Theses  or  Practica.  Details  are  pro- 
vided in  the  Department  Handbook. 

6.  Period  of  Study 

The  M.A.  and  the  M.F.A.  degrees  will  probably  require  a minimum  of 
two  years.  The  student  will  normally  be  required  to  be  in  attendance  for 
at  least  two  years. 

7.  M.A.  in  Theatre  History:  Requirements 

(a)  A knowledge  at  B.F.A.  level  of  Theatre  History,  Directing  and  De- 
sign. The  student's  knowledge  will  be  assessed  by  the  diagnostic  ex- 
amination (see  above).  Those  who  fail  to  qualify  in  all  areas  of 
design  may  be  permitted  to  take  Theatre  514  (\'A  or  3),  Seminar  in 
Design. 

(b)  Theatre  History  — 9 units. 

(c)  Directing:  3 units. 

(d)  3 units  in  a related  discipline,  to  be  approved  by  the  Graduate 
Adviser. 

(e)  Theatre  599,  M.A.  Thesis:  6 units. 

(i)  Written  comprehensive  examinations  must  be  passed  prior  to 
students  registering  in  Theatre  599. 

(ii)  The  M.A.  comprehensive  examinations  will  emphasize  theatre 
history  but  will  also  include  the  practical  area  of  the  theatre. 

(iii)  The  student  will  submit  his  thesis  and  orally  defend  it  as  part  of 
the  requirements  of  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies. 

8.  M.A.  in  Theatre-in-Education:  Requirements 

(a)  A knowledge  at  B.F.A.  level  of  Theatre  History.  Directing  and  De- 
sign. The  student's  knowledge  will  be  assessed  by  the  diagnostic  ex- 
amination (see  above).  Those  who  fail  to  qualify  in  all  areas  of 
design  may  be  permitted  to  take  Theatre  5 1 4 ( 1 '/z  or  3),  Seminar  in 
Design. 

(b)  Theatre  History:  3 units 

(c)  Theatre  506  and  507:  6 units 

(d)  Directing:  3 units 

(e)  3 units  in  a related  discipline,  to  be  approved  by  the  Graduate 
Adviser. 

(f)  Theatre  599,  M.A.  Thesis:  6 units. 

(i)  Written  comprehensive  examinations  must  be  passed  prior  to 
students  registering  in  Theatre  599. 

(ii)  The  M.A.  comprehensive  examinations  will  emphasize  all  fac- 
ets of  theatre-in-education. 

(iii)  The  student  will  submit  his  thesis  and  orally  defend  it  as  part  of 
the  requirements  of  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies. 

9.  M.F.A.  in  Directing/Production:  Requirements 


(a)  A knowledge  at  B.F.A.  level  ol  l.ighling,  (iosliiine  ,ind  Sk  ne  De- 
sign, Fhealre  History  and  Diret  ling.  I he  sludeni's  knowledge  will 
be  assessed  by  the  diagnostic  examination  (see  above) 

(b)  Directing  and  Advanced  Diretling:  6 units. 

(c)  One  graduate  course  in  l.ighling,  Costume  or  Si  cue  Design:  3 
units. 

(d)  Theatre  Hi.story:  3 units. 

(e)  Theatre  598,  M.F.A.  Practicum:  6 units. 

(i)  Written  comprehensive  examinations  must  be  passed  prior  to 
students  registering  in  Theatre  598. 

(ii)  The  M.A.  comprehensive  examinations  will  enqihasi/e  the 
practical  areas  of  the  theatre  but  will  include  theatre  history. 

(iii)  A full-length  production  will  be  decidetl  upon  in  consultation 
with  the  student's  supervisor  and  the  graduate  faculty. 

(iv)  The  student  will  orally  defend  his  practicum  as  part  ol  the  rc- 
<)uircmenls  of  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies. 

10.  M.F.A.  in  Design:  Requirements 

(a)  A knowledge  at  B.F.A.  level  of  Eigliling,  Costume  .d  Scene  De- 
sign, Theatre  History,  Directing  and  An  History.  The  student's 
knowledge  will  be  assessed  by  the  diagnostic  examinations  (sec- 
above). 

(b)  A good  general  knowledge  of,  and  interest  in,  the  visual  arts,  par- 
ticularly European  and  North  American  arcliileclurc,  painting, 
sculpture,  and  minor  arts;  (see  2.  Diagnostic  Examinations,  above). 

(c)  Four  graduate  courses  in  design  for  the  theatre  — 12  units. 

(d)  One  other  graduate  course  in  theatre  — 3 units. 

(e)  Theatre  598  M.F.A.  Practicum  — 6 units. 

(i)  Written  comprehensive  examinations  must  be  passed  prior  to 
the  student's  registering  in  Theatre  598. 

(ii)  The  M.F.A.  comprehensive  examination  will  emphasize  the 
practical  areas  of  the  theatre  but  will  include  theatre  history. 

(iii)  The  nature  of  the  practicum  will  be  determined  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  student's  supervisor  and  the  graduate  faculty. 

(iv)  The  student  will  orally  defend  his  practicum  as  part  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies. 


Interest 


Faculty  and  Major  Fields  of 

Carl  Hare,  M.A. 

(Alberta) 


Giles  W.  Hogya,  Ph.D. 
(Northwestern) 


John  Krich,  M.F.A. 
(Yale) 


Harvey  M.  Miller,  Ph.D. 
(Pittsburgh) 


Irene  Pieper,  M.A. 

(San  Francisco  State) 

Juliana  M.  Saxton,  B.A. 
(Toronto) 


William  West 


Contemporary  Theatrical  Styles; 
Canadian  Theatre;  Children's 
Theatre;  Shakespeare  and  the 
Elizabeth  Theatre;  Acting; 

Directing. 

Directing;  Lighting  Design; 
Children's  Theatre;  Creative- 
Dramatics.  (On  study  leave,  july- 
December  1983.) 

Acting;  Directing;  Popular 
Entertainment  (Circus,  Carnival, 
Hippodrama),  Theatrical  Styles  and 
Conventions. 

Directing;  .Acting;  Elizabethan 
Theatre  Production;  The  .American 
Theatre.  (On  study  leave.  1983-84.) 

The  history  of  costume;  costume 
design. 

Drama  in  Education;  Theatre  in 
Education;  Production;  Promotion; 
Administration  and  Tour 
Management. 

Setting  Design;  Graphics;  Properties 
Design  and  Construction. 
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VISUAL  ARTS 


The  Departmeni  of  Visual  Arts  offers  a program  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Fine  Arts. 

rite  normal  length  of  time  for  the  completion  of  the  M.F.A.  is  two  years  of 
full-time  study,  although  a student  may  be  advised,  or  permitted  upon  De- 
partmental recommendation,  to  delay  the  Hnal  exhibition  fora  period  of  not 
more  than  twelve  months. 

Acceptance  in  the  M.F.A.  in  Visual  Arts  is  conditional  upon  submission  of 
an  extensive  folio  of  work;  this  should  be  presented  in  the  form  of  slides  and 
photographs  with  a detailed  description  of  the  original  works.  Normally  a 
student  is  expected  to  attend  an  interview,  but  this  may  be  waived  in  difficult 
circumstances,  in  which  case  a statement  of  intent  will  be  required.  Students 
who  have  not  previously  completed  the  equivalent  of  twelve  units  of  art  his- 
tory, six  of  which  must  be  at  the  300  or  400  level,  will  be  required  to  take  the 
necessary  additional  courses  at  the  University  of  Victoria  before  the  granting 
of  the  M.F.A. 

The  program  encompasses  the  three  areas  of  Painting,  Printmaking,  and 
Sculpture,  and  the  student  is  expected  to  specialize  in  one  of  these  areas. 
Provided  that  evidence  is  shown  of  emphasis  and  major  concentration  in  the 
area  chosen,  the  student  will  be  encouraged  to  pursue  other  interests  which 
are  acceptable  and  feasible  within  the  limitations  of  facilities  and  faculty. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  students  must  take  part  in  a group  show  with 
colleagues  in  their  first  year.  This  exhibition  will  be  evaluated  by  faculty 
members  in  the  Department,  in  order  to  determine  the  advisability  of  a stu- 
dent continuing  to  the  second  year.  Art  5 1 2,  522  and  532  will  culminate  in  a 
one-man  show,  normally  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  study.  This  final 
exhibition  will  be  the  major  source  of  evaluation  for  the  student’s  attainment 
of  the  M.F.A. 

Notwithstanding  the  art  history  requirement,  a student  must  complete  the 
following  courses: 


one  two-year  sequence;  Art  5 1 1 and  5 1 2,  or  Art  52 1 and  522,  or  .Art  53  I 
and  532; 

in  addition  to  Art  580,  581  and  598. 

The  student  will  be  expected  to  meet  on  a regular  basis  with  his  faculty 
supervisor(s)  for  constructive  critiques  and  seminars  dealing  with  his  work. 


Faculty  and  Areas  of  Interest 

Mowry  Baden,  M.A.  Sculpture. 

(Stanford) 

Pat  Martin  Bates,  Diploma,  Printmaking. 

(Academie  Royale  des 
Beaux  Arts,  Antwerp),  R.C.A. 


Roland  Brener,  Post  Dip.  A.D.  Sculpture. 

(St.  Martin’s  School  of  Art,  London) 

Donald  Flarvey,  A.T.D.  Painting  and  drawing. 

(Brighton)  R.C.A.  (On  study  leave,  Januarv-June  1983.) 

Douglas  G.  Morton  Painting. 


George  W.  Tiessen,  M.f.A.  Painting  and  printmaking. 

(Cornell) 
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FACULTY  OF  HUMAN  AND 
SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT 


Dean:  lb  1k"  appoiniecl. 

I'he  Faculty  of  Hninan  and  Social  Dcvelopineiu  comprises  ihe  Schools  of 
Child  Care,  Nursing,  Public  .Administration  anti  .StKial  Work  and  the  Health 
Information  Science  Program,  and  offers  undei  graduate  programs  leading 
to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  child  care.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nurs- 
ing, Bachelor  of  .Science  in  health  information  science.  Bachelor  of  Social 
Work,  and  to  the  Diploma  in  Public  .Sector  Management;  and  a graduate 
program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Public  Administration. 
Admission  and  Registration 

See  pages  8- 1 4 inclusive  of  tbe  ffalendar.  Probability  and  Statistics  12  is 
recommended  for  undergraduate  admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Human  and 
Social  Development.  Mature  students  who  do  not  have  Mathematics  to  the 
Grade  XI  level  are  encouraged  to  take  a refresher  course  prior  to  undertak- 
ing their  studies.  See  additional  requirements  under  each  program. 

Application  for  Admission 

Applicants  for  the  professional  Schools  in  the  Faculty  of  Human  and  So- 
cial Development  arc  required  to  complete  a separate  application  for  the 
School  of  interest  in  addition  to  the  application  to  the  University. 

General  Regulations 

Calendar  regulations  governing  registration,  fees,  and  academic  advance- 
ment (see  pages  13-21)  apply  to  all  students  registered  in  the  Faculty  of  Hu- 
man and  Social  Development.  Special  regulations  are  set  out  under  the 
appropriate  area. 

Regulations  Concerning  Practice 

Students  should  give  special  attention  to  the  Regulations  Concerning 
Practica  (see  page  14). 

English  Requirement 

All  four-year  baccalaureate  programs  in  the  Faculty  of  Human  and  ScKial 
Development  will  normally  include  3 units  of  English,  chosen  in  consultation 
with  the  Department  of  English. 


Academic  Advice 

Academic  advice  about  the  professional  Schools  in  the  Faculty  of  Human 
and  Social  Development  is  available  from  faculty  members  of  the  appropri- 
ate School,  on  an  appointment  basis. 

Course  Work  at  other  Universities 

Students  who  plan  to  undertake  upper  level  course  work  at  another  uni- 
versity must  normally  receive  prior  approval  from  the  Dean  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  School  in  which  the  student  is  registered  if  they  wish  such  course 
work  to  be  credited  toward  a degree  program  or  diploma  program  in  the 
Faculty  of  Human  and  Social  Development.  Upon  successful  completion  of 
such  course  work  it  is  the  student’s  responsibility  to  request  the  Registrar  of 
the  other  university  to  send  an  official  transcript  of  record  to  the  Records 
Office  of  the  University  of  Victoria. 

Co-operative  Education  Program 

Please  refer  to  page  228  of  the  Calendar  for  a general  description  of  Co- 
operative Education. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Human  and  Social  Development,  a Co-operative  Educa- 
tion program  is  offered  by  the  School  of  Public  Administration  at  the  grad- 
uate level. 

Admission  to  and  completion  of  Co-operative  Education  Programs  are 
goverened  by  individual  departmental  requirements.  As  a required  part  of 
the  program,  students  are  employed  for  specific  Work  Terms,  each  with  a 
minimum  duration  of  1 3 weeks.  This  employment  is  related  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible to  the  student’s  course  of  studies  and  individual  interest. 

Students  may  withdraw  from  the  Co-operative  Education  Program  at  any 
time  and  remain  enrolled  in  a degree  program  offered  by  the  School. 

Details  of  the  program  in  the  School  of  Public  Administration  are  oudined 
on  page  216  of  the  Calendar. 

Plans  are  underway  to  offer  a Co-operative  Education  undergraduate 
program  in  Health  Information  Science. 


SCHOOL  OF  CHILD  CARE 


Roy  V.  Ferguson,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (Alta.),  Associate  Professor  and  Director  of  the 
School. 

Frances  A.S.  Ricks.  B.A.  (Ore.),  M.Sc.  (Indiana),  Ph.D.  (York),  Associate 
Professor. 

James  P.  Anglin,  B.A.  (Carleton),  M.S.W.  (Brit.  Col.),  Assistant  Professor. 
Richard  G.  Arnot,  M.D.  (Alta.),  F.R.C.P.Can.,  Part-time  Adjunct  Assistant 
Professor  (January  1982 -June  1983). 

Carey  j.  Denholm,  S.B.St.J.,  Dip.  Teach.  (Tas.),  Dip. Ed. Deaf,  M.Ed.  (Brit. 
Col.),  Assistant  Professor. 

Penny  A.  Parry,  B.A.  (McMaster),  Ph.D.  (McGill),  Assistant  Professor. 

Alan  R.  Pence,  B.A.,  M.S.  (Portland  St.),  Ph.D.  (Ore.),  Assistant  Professor. 
PROFESSIONAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Dr.  Basil  Boulton,  Chairman,  Advisory  Committee,  Capital  Region  Health 
Care  Study. 

Mrs.  Joan  Costello-Grayson,  Member  at  Large. 

Mr.  C.J.  Curtis,  Member  at  Large. 

Mr.  Jamie  Dryburgh,  Member  at  Large. 

Mr.  Anthony  W.  Gascoyne,  Member  at  Large. 

Dr.  John  Gray,  Director,  Mental  Health  Services,  Ministry  of  Health. 

PROGRAM 

The  School  of  Child  Care  offers  a program  of  study  leading  to  the  B.A. 
with  an  emphasis  in  Child  Care,  which  entails  an  academic  program  inte- 
grated with  a certain  amount  of  practical  experience. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  WITH  AN  EMPHASIS  IN  CHILD  CARE 

The  B.A.  with  an  emphasis  in  Child  Care  is  a four-year  60-unit  program 
consisting  of  an  introductory  first  year,  followed  by  three  years  in  the  School 
itself.  Students  are  therefore  not  formally  admitted  to 


Mr.  John  Noble,  Deputy  Minister,  Ministry  of  Human  Resources. 

Dr.  Barbara  McIntyre,  Member  at  Large. 

Mr.  Neil  Murphy,  Director  of  Human  Service  Program,  Camosun  College. 
Ms.  Pat  Murray,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Family  and  Child  Service,  Minis- 
try of  Human  Resources. 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Payne,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Human  and  Social  Develop- 
ment, University  of  Victoria. 

Mr.  Del  Phillips,  Director,  Youth  Detention  Centre. 

Dr.  Roger  A.  Ruth,  Associate  Professor  and  Chairman,  Department  of  Psy- 
chological Foundations,  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Victoria. 
Mr.  Dave  Taylor,  B.C.  Child  Care  Services  Association. 

Mr.  Deryck  Thompson,  Executive  Director,  G.R.  Pearkes  Clinic  for  Handi- 
capped Children. 

Dr.  Brian  Wharf  Professor  and  Director,  School  of  Social  Work,  University 
of  Victoria. 

Mr.  Peter  Whelan,  Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation  Section,  Corrections 
Branch. 

Ms.  Gayle  Davies,  Provincial  Child  Care  Facilities  Licensing  Board,  Victoria. 
Victoria. 

the  degree  program  until  they  have  acquired  15  units  of  university-level 
credit  three  of  which  must  be  in  Psychology  100  and  three  of  which  must  be 
in  100  level  English.  Experience  with  Children  is  considered  an  asset. 

Within  the  basic  academic  requirements  of  the  degree  program,  students 
have  considerable  freedom  in  course  selection.  The  practicum  courses  in- 
clude Child  Care  2 1 0 and  4 1 0 and  carry  academic  credit.  Students  enrolled 
in  Child  Care  210  (A  and  B)  and  410  will  be  assigned  to  a children’s  service 
agency  and  are  required  to  engage  in  a minimum  of  6 hours  of  direct  service 
per  week  and  1 hour  seminar  per  week.  Students  should  give  special  atten- 
tion to  the  Regulations  Concerning  Practica  (see  page  14). 
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ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Students  transferring  from  other  post-secondary  institutions  must  submit 
to  the  Director  of  Admission  Services  by  March  31:  ( 1 ) an  Application  for 
Admission  to  the  University,  (2)  a School  of  Child  Care  Application  form. 


Returning  students  (both  those  seeking  internal  transfer  from  another 
faculty  and  those  previously  enrolled  in  the  Program)  must  submit  an  Appli- 
cation for  Re-Registration  to  Records  Services  by  March  31.  Those  seeking 
internal  transfer  must  complete  a School  of  Child  Care  Application  form. 

Enrolment  in  the  School  of  Child  Care  is  limited.  Students  are  selected  on 
the  basis  of  personal  suitability  as  well  as  academic  standing.  A minimum 
grade  point  average  of  3.00  (L'Vic  C-t-)  in  the  immediately  preceding  15 
units  is  a requirement  for  admission.  Interviews  with  the  Director  or  his  re- 
presentative will  normally  be  required.  Students  wishing  an  interview  before 
March  31  should  contact  the  Director. 

After  having  completed  one  or  more  years  in  the  School  of  Child  Care,  a 
student  may  apply  to  the  School  for  leave  of  absence.  I'he  student  must  con- 
sult the  School  of  Child  Care  concerning  possible  problems  as  a result  of  the 
leave  of  absence.  Students  should  not  assume  that  re-admission  to  the  pro- 
gram is  guaranteed. 

STANDING 

Students  whose  sessional  grade  point  average  falls  below  3.00  may  be  re- 
quired to  withdraw  from  the  program. 

The  School  of  Child  Care  reserves  the  right  at  any  time  to  require  any 
student  to  withdraw  from  the  School  where  it  believes  on  consideration  of 
scholarship,  professional  fitness  or  professional  conduct  that  the  student  is 
unsuited  for  the  child  care  profession. 

BASIC  PROGRAM 

The  following  academic  program  is  designed  to  provide  a basic  liberal  arts 
education  together  with  specialized  practical  training.  There  is  considerable 
flexibility  for  electives.  Students  are  encouraged  to  select  their  electives  in 
consultation  with  their  faculty  adviser. 

First  Year  (Introductory  year  prior  to  entering  School  of  Child  Care): 
Required: 

Three  units  of  English  in  consultation  with  the 
English  Department.  (Students  usually  select  from 
English  115,  116,  121,  122.) 

Psychology  100 

Electives: 

9 units  of  courses 

Child  Care  20 1 is  strongly  recommended  as  a first  year  elective  course.  For 
further  suitable  first  year  electives  see  examples  listed  under  Second  Year. 

Second  Year:  Required: 

Child  Care  200A,  200B,  210A,  210B 

Psychology  235  and  either  335  or  336,  or  Education-D 

305 

Electives: 

6 units  selected  in  consultation  with  the  Director. 

Examples  of  suitable  First  Year  and  Second  Year  electives  are: 

Arts  and  Science  Anthropology  100  or  200  level  course 
Microbiology  101 
Biochemistry  201 

Biology  150,  or  any  200  level  course 
Computer  Science  100 
English  — a 200  level  course 
History  205,  349 
Linguistics  100,  250  or  370 
Mathematics  151  and  102 
Philosophy  100  or  269 
Political  Science  100,  202 

Psychology  200,  220,  230,  240,  250,  or  311  A,  311 B, 
and  312 

Sociology  100,  200 
Education  Art  Education  100 

Education-D  200 

Music  Education  — a 100  or  200  level  course 
Physical  Education  — a 100  or  200  level  course 
Fine  Arts  Music  100  or  200 

Theatre  181  or  other  100  or  200  level  course 
Visual  Arts  100  or  200  level  course 
Social  Work  .Social  Work  200B 


Third  and  Fourth  Years: 

Required: 

(1)  Child  Care  .301,  352.  410.  and  420. 

(2)  A minimum  of  1 2 units  of  courses  related  to  two  areas  of  specialization 
chosen  in  consultation  with  the  faculty  adivser.  Areas  of  specialization 
include: 

(i)  Mentally  Handicapped  Cihildrcn; 

(ii)  Emotionally  Disturbed  Children; 

(iii)  Children  with  Neurological  and  Learning  Handicaps; 

(iv)  Children  with  Physical  Handicaps; 

(v)  Children  in  Cross-Cultural  Conflict; 

(vi)  Families; 

(vii)  Pre-School  Children;*** 

(viii)  Children  in  Conflict  with  the  Law; 

(ix)  Children  in  Hospital  (Child  Life  Programs). 

(3)  The  following  courses  are  presented  as  possible  alternatives  from  which 


to  choose  for  areas  of  specialization: 

Child  Care  460  (Special  Topics  in  Child  Care)  (1  '/>  or  3) 

Child  Care  475  (Working  with  Children  and 

Adolescents  in  Group:  An 

Introduction  to  Group  Practice)  (1  Vi) 

Child  Care  485  (Systems  Approach  to  the  Family:  1)  (1  Vi) 

Child  Care  486  (Systems  Approach  to  the  Family:  11)  (IW) 

Education-B  339  (Introduction  to  Early 

Childhood  Education)  (I'/a) 

Education-B  341  (Literature  in  Elementary  School)  (3) 

Education-B  440  (Early  Childhood  Education)  (IW) 

Education-B  441  (Early  Childhood  Education 

Curriculum  Dev.)  (IW) 

Education-D  306  (Child  Development  during 

Preschool  Years)  ( 1 Vi) 

Education-D  406  (Psychology  of  Adolescence)  (3) 

Education-D  410  (Education  of  the  Mentally  Retarded)  (l'/i-3) 

Education-D  4 1 1 (Problems  of  Attention 

and  Behaviour)  (114-3) 

Education-D  414  (Group  Processes)  (3) 

Education-D  415  (Diagnosis  and  Remediation 

of  Learning  Difficulties)  (3) 

Education-D  4 1 7 (Helping  Relations)  (3) 

Psychology  250  (Intro  to  Applied  Psychology)  (3) 

Psychology  311 A (Conditioning  and  Learning: 

Cognitive  Emphasis)  (I'A) 

Psychology  31  IB  (Conditioning  and  Learning: 

Behavioural  Emphasis)  (I'/a) 

Psychology  3 1 2 (Advanced  Topics  in 

Conditioning  and  Learning)  (IW) 

Psychology  3 1 3 (Concepts  of  Learning  and  Memory) 

Psychology  315 

and  415  (Human  Neuropsychology)  (3) 

Psychology  430  (Abnormal  Psychology)  (3) 

Psychology  450  (Mental  Deficiency)  (3) 

Anthropology  312  (Medical  Anthropology)  (I'A) 

Anthropology  322  (Ethnology  of  North  America)  (1  'A) 

Anthropology  335  (Canadian  Ethnic  Groups)  (l‘A) 

Anthropology  336  (The  Contemporary  Canadian  Indian)  (l‘A) 

Anthropology  339A  (Indians  of  the  Northwest  Interior)  (1 W) 

Anthropology  339B  (Indians  of  the  Northwest  Coast)  (1  ‘A) 

Sociology  301  (Deviance  and  Social  Control)  (3) 

Sociology  335  (Minority  and  Ethnic 

Group  Relations)  (1V4) 

Sociology  445  (Sociology  of  Health  and  Medicine)  (\Vi) 

Social  Work  351  (Human  Development  & 

Rural  Community)  (3) 


(Please  refer  to  Art  and  Music  Education  and  Fine  Arts  for  applied 
art  courses  which  may  be  selected  in  consultation  with  faculty  adviser.) 

(4)  Remaining  electives  chosen  in  consultation  with  faculty  adviser. 

***  Students  can  include  in  their  program  of  electives  all  courses  necessary 
for  licensing  as  a Pre-School  Day  Care  Supervisor.  Students  interested 
should  contact  the  Community  Care  Facilities  Licensing  Board  of  the 
Provincial  Government  to  ensure  appropriate  selection  of  courses. 

PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  COMMITTEES 

Students  in  the  School  of  Child  Care  have  made,  and  are  exptected  to 
continue  to  make,  through  their  participation  in  Program  Committees, 
significant  contributions  to  Program  development  and  the  field  of 
Child  Care  Counsellor.  All  School  registrants  are  urged,  wherever  p>os- 
sible,  to  reserve  Wednesday,  12:30-1 :30  p.m.  for  committees  and  other 
planning  purposes. 
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COURSES 

C C 200A  (formerly  one-half  of  200)  (1 V?)  CORE  CONCEPTS  IN  CHILD 

CARE:  1 

Kmphasis  will  lx-  plix  t-d  on  several  relevant  theories  wTiieh  relate  to  the  as- 
sessment. iintlei  statitling  and  management  ol  ehildren's  behaviour.  Rest  ne  t- 
ed  to  students  in  the  S<  h(H)l  ol  Child  Care  or  by  permission  ol  the  Direc  tor. 
■Seplemlrcr- Dec  ember  (.'f-0) 

C C 200B  (formerly  one-half  of  200)  (1  Vi)  CORE  CONCEPTS  IN  CHILD 

CARE:  II 

Spetihe  strategics  and  tcchtnc|ucs  ol  chiUi  management  w hic  h promote  Ix-- 
haviotial  change  in  children.  Ethical  issues  in  the  practice  of  Child  Care  will 
be  examined.  Rcslriclcd  to  students  in  the  Schex)!  of  Child  C^are  or  by  per- 
mission of  the  Director. 

)anuary-April  (3-0) 

C C 201  (1  Va)  INTRODUCTION  TO  CHILD  CARE 

A survey  of  the  history  of  development  of  Child  Cate  and  the  role  of  the 
professional  Child  Care  Worker.  T his  course  is  designed  for  first  and  second 
year  students  who  may  be  considering  entering  the  profession  of  Child  Care 
Work  or  who  want  to  learn  about  child  and  family  c are. 

Septcmber-Ueccmber.  Also  January-April  (3-0) 
C C 210A  (formerly  one-half  of  210)  (1  ’/a)  SUPERVISED  PRACTICUM:  I 
Students  are  required  to  work  directly  with  children  in  a supervised  practice 
situation.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  observing  children,  developing  observation 
and  recording  skills,  understanding  the  structure  and  functioning  of  a chil- 
dren's service  agency,  and  fostering  the  student’s  awareness  of  his  or  her 
functioning  in  relation  to  children  and  other  agenev  workers.  Enrolment  is 
restricted  to  students  in  the  Schcxil  of  Child  Care. 

Pre-  or  Corequisite;  Child  Care  200A  and  200B 

September-Dee  ember  (1-6) 
C C 210B  (formerly  one-half  of  210)  (1  Va)  SUPERVISED  PRACTICUM:  II 
Students  are  required  to  work  directly  with  children  in  a supervised  practice 
situation  (in  most  cases  continuing  the  placement  begun  in  Child  Care 
210A).  Emphasis  is  placed  on  building  relationships  with  children,  develop- 
ing child  management  skills,  and  focusing  the  student’s  awareness  on  his  or 
her  strengths  and  weaknesses  as  a practising  Child  Care  Worker.  Attention 
will  also  be  given  to  developing  beginning  level  case  planning,  interv'ention 
and  case  presentation  skills  with  both  a one-to-one  and  group  focus.  Enrol- 
ment is  restricted  to  students  in  the  School  of  Child  Care. 

Prerequisite:  Child  Care  210A  January-April  (1-6) 

C C 290  (1  Va  or  3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  CHILD  CARE 
This  course  allows  for  research  projects,  additional  course  work  or  directed 
reading  in  a specified  area  and  is  intended  primarily  to  assist  students  trans- 
ferring from  other  institutions  or  programs.  Courses  may  be  chosen  only  in 
consultation  with  the  Director  of  the  School. 

C C 301  (4Va,  formerly  3)  PROFESSIONAL  CHILD  CARE  PRACTICE: 
THEORY  AND  APPLICATION 

The  integration  of  theory  and  practice  is  stressed  through  the  use  of  both 
seminar  and  experiential  formats.  Seminars  emphasize:  issues  and  tech- 
niques in  assessment,  case  planning  and  intervention  with  children;  major 
therapeutic  approaches  and  their  associated  philosophies,  goals,  strategies 
and  techniques;  practical  models  for  case  consultation,  presentation  and 
evaluation.  Students  will  demonstrate  competency  in  these  professional 
practice  areas,  real  or  simulated,  and  analyze  the  relationship  Ixtween  pro- 
fessional knowledge,  skills,  values  and  styles. 

Prerequisite:  Child  Care  200A  and  200B  September-April  (3-1-2;  3-1-2) 
C C 350  (formerly  300)  (SOCW  350)  (3)  LAW  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICES 
The  objective  is  to  provide  students  in  Child  Care  and  Social  Work  with  an 
understanding  of  the  Law  as  an  expression  of  social  policy,  and  of  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  laws  are  developed,  enacted  and  changed;  Family  Law  and 
the  Family  Courts,  with  special  reference  to  laws  affecting  children;  the  or- 


gamzaiion  of  legal  services  and  the  legal  aicounlabihly  and  liabililirsol  vx  lal 
workeis,  child  caie  workers,  and  others  in  ihe  scxial  service  field 

Seplemixr-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

C C 352  (SOCW  352)  (3)  INTERPERSONAL  COMMUNICATION 
rhis  course  has  a number  ol  interralatcd  objectives;  to  intrcxluce  stiiclenis  to 
the  literature  on  interpersonal  communication;  to  afford  an  opfxcriiinity  for 
a critical  review  of  various  approaches  to  interpersonal  helping;  to  assist  stu- 
dents in  developing  a personal  commitment  to,  and  philospohy  of,  the  art  of 
interpersonal  helping;  and  to  involve  students  in  simulated  practice 
experiences. 

September-April  (1-0-2;  1-0-2) 

C C 390  (1  Va  or  3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  CHILD  CARE 
Research  projects,  directed  reading,  or  additional  course  work  in  a specified 
area.  Courses  may  be  chosen  only  in  consultation  with  the  Director  of  the 
SchcKtl. 

C C 410  (3)  ADVANCED  SUPERVISED  PRACTICUM 
Supervised  practic  um  fexusing  on  the  student’s  chosen  area  of  specializa- 
tion. Six  hours  per  week  in  the  practicum  setting  and  one  hour  per  week  in  a 
seminar.  Restricted  to  Child  Care  students  in  their  fourth  year  of  study. 
Prerequiste;  Child  Care  301  and  352  (Social  Work  352,  or  equivalent 

September-April  (1-6;  1-6) 

C C 420  (3,  formerly  1 Va)  APPLIED  RESEARCH  AND  PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT  IN  CHILD  CARE 

A seminar  course  in  which  students  develop,  implement,  and  present,  in  a 
format  suitable  for  publication,  a project  on  a current  issue  in  Cihild  Care. 
Research  methods  and  descriptive  statistics  are  included.  Enrolment  re- 
stricted to  Child  Care  students  in  their  fourth  year  of  study, 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

C C 460  (1  Va  or  3)  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  CHILD  CARE 

This  course  provides  an  opportunity  to  examine  selected  current  issues  in 

child  and  family  care.  Restricted  to  students  in  their  third  or  fourth  year  of 

study  and  may,  with  approval  of  faculty  adviser,  be  taken  more  than  once  for 

credit. 

(3-0)  or  (3-0;3-0) 

C C 475  (1  Va)  WORKING  WITH  CHILDREN  AND  ADOLESCENTS  IN 
GROUPS:  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  CHILD  GROUP 
PRACTICE 

Theoretical  approaches  and  techniques  relating  to  the  planning  and  man- 
agement of  children’s  groups.  Contents  focuses  on  developing  practical 
skills  required  to  organize  and  conduct  groups  with  children  and  adoles- 
cents. Restricted  to  fourth  vear  students  in  the  School  of  Child  Care  or  by 
permission  of  the  Director.  Students  will  participate  in  the  organization  and 
management  of  a group. 

September-December.  Also  January-April  (3-0) 
C C 485  (SOCW  485)  (1  Vz)  SYSTEMS  APPROACH  TO  THE  FAMILY:  I 
This  course  focuses  on  family  systems  theory  and  the  application  of  systems 
constructs  in  working  with  the  child  in  the  context  of  the  family.  Restricted  to 
students  in  their  fourth  year  of  study. 

September-December  (3-0) 
C C 486  (SOCW  486)  (1  Vz)  SYSTEMS  APPROACH  TO  THE  FAMILY:  II 
This  course  provides  a laboratory  learning  environment  which  allows  the 
students  to  observe,  demonstrate  and  discuss  family  systems  theory,  con- 
structs and  interventions.  Restricted  to  students  in  their  fourth  year  of  study. 
Prerequisite:  Child  Care  485  (Social  Work  485)  or  equivalent 

January-April  (3-2) 

C C 490  (1  Vz  or  3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES  IN  CHILD  CARE 
Research  projects,  directed  reading,  or  additional  course  work  in  a specified 
area.  Courses  may  be  chosen  only  in  consultation  with  the  Director  of  the 
School. 


HEALTH  INFORMATION  SCIENCE  PROGRAM 


Denis  J.  Protti  B.Sc.  (Alta.),  M.Sc.  (Man.),  Professor  and  Director 
COMMUNITY  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  S.  Dubas,  Senior  Assist.  Dep.  Minister  of  Health,  British  Columbia. 
Mr.  C.W.  Grierson,  Executive  Director,  GF  Strong  Rehabilitation  Centre. 


Mrs.  L A.  King,  Admin.  Assist.,  (Quality  Assurance),  Victoria  General 
Hospital. 

Mrs.  L.A.  Lambert.  Director  Medical  Records,  Riverview  Hospital. 

Dr.  K.R.  Thornton,  Clinical  Director  of  Laboratories,  Royal  Jubilee 
Hospital. 

Additional  members  to  be  appointed. 
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PROGRAM 

Health  Information  Science  is  the  systematic  collection,  organization  and 
use  of  health  data  to  support  decision-making  within  the  health  care  delivery 
system.  The  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Health  Information  Science  is  a four  year 
program  consisting  of  an  introductory  hrst  year,  followed  by  three  years  in 
the  Program  itself.  Students  may  be  formally  admitted  to  the  Health  Infor- 
mation Science  Program  upon  successful  completion  of  15  units  of  appro- 
priate university-level  credit.  Students  are  expected  to  apply  to  participate  in 
the  co-operative  Education  Program.  Further  information  is  available  by 
contacting  the  Director. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Prospective  students  are  encouraged  to  consult  the  Director  prior  to  or 
during  their  first  year  of  University  studies. 

Applicants  transferring  from  post-secondary  institutions  must  submit  an 
Application  for  Admission  to  the  University  and  a Health  Information  Sci- 
ence Application  Form  to  the  Director  of  Admission  Services  by  April  30. 
Forms  are  available  from  Admission  Services. 

University  of  Victoria  students  (those  seeking  admission  from  another  fac- 
ulty and  those  previously  enrolled  in  the  Program)  must  submit  an  Applica- 
tion for  Re-registration  and  a Health  Information  Science  Application  Form 
to  Records  Services  by  April  30. 

Admission  to  the  Health  Information  Science  Program  is  limited  to  ap- 
proximately 30  students  per  year.  Students  are  selected  on  the  basis  of 
grades,  a personal  written  submission  and  an  interview.  A second  class  aver- 
age in  the  immediately  preceding  15  units  of  university-level  studies  is  nor- 
mally required  for  admission  into  the  program. 

Credit  for  previous  post-secondary  studies  may  be  granted  as  appropri- 
ate. Applicants  seeking  advanced  placement  are  advised  to  read  the  mini- 
mum degree  requirements  on  page  18  of  the  Calendar. 

STANDING 

Students  in  the  Health  Information  Science  Program  must  maintain  a ses- 
sional grade  point  average  of  3.50  or  better.  Students  who  do  not  meet  this 
requirement  will  normally  be  required  to  withdraw  from  the  Program. 

The  Director  reserves  the  right  at  any  time  to  require  any  student  to  with- 
draw from  the  program  where  the  Program’s  faculty  believe  on  consider- 
ation of  scholarship,  professional  fitness  or  professional  conduct  that  the 
student  is  unsuited  for  the  Health  Information  Science  profession.  Avenues 
of  appeal  and  redress  can  be  found  on  page  14  of  the  Calendar. 

A student  in  the  Health  Information  Science  Program  should  inform  the 
Director  of  any  intended  prolonged  absence.  Students  should  not  assume 
that  re-admission  to  the  Program  is  guaranteed. 

CO-OPERATIVE  EDUCATION 

Please  refer  to  Page  28  of  the  Calendar  for  the  general  description  of  Co- 
operative Education. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Co-operative  Education  approach  is  the 
inclusion,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  degree,  of  four  Work  Terms  of  approxi- 
mately thirteen  weeks  in  length.  These  Work  Terms  which  begin  during  the 
student’s  Second  Year  will  normally  alternate  with  formal  academic  terms  in 
Health  Information  Science. 

During  a Work  Term,  students  are  employed  in  a full-time,  health  care 
related  job  in  either  the  public  or  private  sector.  For  all  practical  purposes. 
Co-operative  Education  students  on  Work  Terms  are  regular  employees  and 
receive  salary  and  benefits  in  accordance  with  the  employer’s  policy.  Both 
the  employer  and  the  University  evaluate  the  student’s  performance  on  each 
Work  Term. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


To  meet  the  requirements  of  a major  in  this  program,  students  must  com- 
plete 60  units  which  include,  a core  of  39  units,  a minimum  of  6 units  selected 
from  one  of  the  Areas  of  Concentration  1-IV  and  a minimum  of  IV2  units 
from  each  of  two  of  the  other  Concentrations,  and  12  units  of  electives.  Stu- 
dents are  normally  expected  to  select  an  Area  of  Concentration  in  their  Sec- 
ond Year  of  studies.  The  usual  pattern  of  studies  would  be  as  follows: 


First  Year  (Pre-Health  Information  Science  Year): 


(a) 

(b) 


CSC  110/115 
MATH  102/151 


(3)  Computer  Programming:  1 and  II 
(3)  Calculus  and  Finite  Mathematics 


(c) 


or 

MATH  100/101  (3) 
Any  3 units  from: 
ECON  201/202  (3) 

Macroeconomics 
CHEM  100  (l'/2) 

CHEM  101  (l‘/2) 

CHEM  102  (l'/2) 


Calculus:  I and  II 

Principles  of  Microeconomics  and 

Introduction  to  Chemistry 
Fundamentals  of  Chemistry:  1 
Fundamentals  of  Chemistry:  11 


MICR  101 

(U/2) 

MICR  200 

(U/2) 

(d) 

English 

(U/2) 

(e) 

HINF  160 

(U/2) 

(0 

3 units  of  electives 

NOTES: 

Essentials  of  Microbiology  and  Immunology 
Introductory  Microbiology 
English  1 15  or  any  other  first  year  course 
Introduction  to  Health  Information  Science 


1.  Both  Economics  and  Chemistry  are  recommended. 

2.  Students  wishing  to  take  further  courses  in  biochemistry,  biology,  chemis- 
try or  microbiology  must  take  3 units  of  first  year  chemistry. 


Second  Year: 

(a) 

STAT  250/BIOL  250 (U/2) 

Statistics:  I or  Biometrics:  1 

STAT  251/BIOL  304 (U/2) 

Statistics:  11  or  BiometricslI 

(b) 

PE  241a/241b 

(3) 

Cell  and  Systemic  Physiology 

(c) 

CSC275 

(U/2) 

File  Structures  for  Data  Processing 

(d) 

HINF  240 

(U/2) 

Introduction  to  Health  Care  Delivery 

(e) 

HINF  270 

(U/2) 

Medical  Methodology:  1 

(0 

English 

(U/2) 

A second  English  course 

(g) 

3 units  of  electives 

First  and  Second  Year  Electives: 

Suggested  electives  in  First  and  Second  Year  include: 

BIOC  200  (IW)  Introductory  Biochemistry 

BIOL  200  (U/2)  Introduction  to  Cell  Structure  and  Function 

CHEM  231  (l'/2)  Introductory  Organic  Chemistry 

CHEM  232  (U/2)  Organic  Chemistry  for  Health  and  Biological 

Sciences 


CHEM  235 
COMM  120 
ENGL  225 
MATH  222 
MATH  240 
NURS  303 
PE  141 
POLl  100 
POLI  250 
SOCI  100 


( 1 V2)  Organic  Chemistry 
(U/2)  Principles  of  Organizational  Behaviour 
(U/2)  Written  and  Verbal  Communications 
( 1 'A)  Discrete  Mathematics 
(3)  Mathematics  for  Social  and  Biological  Students 
(3)  Health  Sciences 
(U/2)  Introductory  Human  Anatomy 
(3)  Canadian  Government  and  Politics 
( 1 'A)  Public  Policy  Formulation  in  Canada 
(3)  Introduction  to  Sociology 


Third  and  Fourth  Year: 


Third  and  Fourth  Year  of  the  Program  will  not  be  offered  until  September 
1984  and  September  1985  respectively.  The  following  core  courses  or  their 
equivalents  are  required  to  be  completed: 


(a) 

CSC  365 
HINF  300 

(b) 

HINF  360 
HINF  410 

(c) 

HINF  380 
HINF  480 

(d) 

HINF  440 
NURS  450 

( 1 'A)  Software  Engineering 

(U/2)  Health  Information  Systems 

(U/z)  Health  Data  Generation  and  Classification 

( 1 V^)  Administrative  Support  Systems 

(U/2)  Eidemiology:  I 

(U/z)  Epidemiology:  II 

( 1 Vi)  Health  Care  Systems 

(U/2)  Administration  in  Health  Services 


(e) 


or 

SOCW  450 

HINF325 

HINF460 


(UA)  Administration  in  the  Human  Services 
(U/2)  Fiscal  Management  in  Health  Services 
( 1 Vi)  Quality  Assurance  and  Ethics 


Four  Areas  of  Concentration  are  identified  in  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Years.  Students  normally  select  a minimum  of  6 units  from  one  of  the  Areas 
of  Concentration  and  at  least  1 .5  units  from  each  of  two  of  the  other  Areas  of 
Concentration. 


Area  of  Concentration  I - Administration: 


ADMN  424 
ADMN  431 
ADMN  437 
ANTH  312 
H1NF415 
HINF445 
PSYC  334 

SOCI  445 


(UA)  Management  Information  Systems 
( 1 Vi)  Personnel  Management  in  the  Public  Sector 
( 1 'A)  Public  Sector  Program  Evaluation 
( 1 Vi)  Medical  Anthropology' 

( 1 Vi)  Patient  Care  Support  Systems 
( 1 Vi)  Distributed  Processing  in  Health  Care 
(3)  Industrial,  Organizational  and  Consumer 
Psychology 

(U/z)  Sociology  in  Health  and  Medicine 


Area  of  Concentration  II  - 
CSC  230  (U/2) 

CSC  250  (U/2) 

CSC  325  (U/2) 

CSC  375  (U/2) 

CSC  470  (UA) 


Computing  Science: 

Introduction  to  Computer  Systems 
Introduction  to  Computer  Organization 
Data  Structures 

Introduction  to  Systems  Analysis 
Database:  I 
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Third  and  Fourth  Year  Electives: 


and 


I he  temaitiinm<)in  ses  ret|uired  to eoinplete  the  1)0  unit  requirement  may 
be  drawn  tiom  courses  in  any  Kaculty  or  St  hool. 


COURSES 

t ionises  in  the  I leahh  Inlotmation  Sciente  I’rogratn  are  open  to  students 
Irom  other  Schools  atid  I'aculties.  II  eiirohtienl  restrit  tions  are  ttcecssary, 
preference  will  he  giyen  to  students  registered  in  the  Faculty  of  I Ititnan  and 
Social  Deyelopmetit. 

HINF  160  {^V^)  INTRODUCTION  TO  HEALTH  INFORMATION  SCIENCE 
An  introiluctioti  to  the  geneiation.  How  atiti  use  ol  data  atid  information 
within  the  (.anadian  health  cate  deliyery  systetn. 

Septcmber-Uecemher.  Also  |atiuary-April  (S-0) 

HINF  240  (1  V2)  INTRODUCTION  TO  HEALTH  CARE  DELIVERY 

An  oycryiew  ol  the  orgatii/ation,  operation  and  adtninistration  of  the  Cana- 
dian health  care  deliyery  system  svhich  proyides  the  stitdent  with  an  under- 
standing of  how  the  multiple  lotnponents  and  inter-relationships  are 
integrated. 

Text:  Soderstrom,  Lee.  I'he  Cajuidiau  Health  Care  System 

September-Deeember.  .Also  January-April  (3-0) 

HINF  270  (I’/z)  MEDICAL  METHODOLOGY:  I 

The  process  of  clinical  decision  making  in  diagnosis,  treatment  planning, 
and  prognosis.  Alternate  models  for  clinical  decision  making  using  subjec- 
tive and  objective  data  and  information.  Integrates  the  principles  of  physiol- 
ogy and  pathophysiology. 

Pre-  and  corequisite:  Physical  Education  24IA/B  or  permission  of  the 
Director 

January-April  (3-0) 

HINF  290  (^V^)  DIRECTED  STUDY 

An  opportunity  to  study,  only  under  special  circumstances,  a particular  area 
leading  to  the  development  of  a project  approved  by  the  Director. 

HINF  300  (1  V2)  HEALTH  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 
An  introduction  to  systetns,  information,  and  decision  theory  and  their  ap- 
plication in  health  care  organizations. 

■September-Deeember  (3-0) 

HINF  325  (1’/2)  FISCAL  MANAGEMENT  IN  HEALTH  SERVICES 
An  examination  of  the  systems  and  hnancial  reporting  required  to  support 
management  decision  making  in  health  care  delivery.  Topics  include  institu- 
tional accounting  and  budgeting,  provincial  and  federal  government  re- 
quirements, clinical  program  budgeting. 

Prerequisite:  Health  Information  .Science  240  or  permission  of  the  Director 

)anuary-April  (3-0) 

HINF  360  (1 V2)  HEALTH  DATA  GENERATION  AND  CLASSIFICATION 
The  sources,  collection,  classification,  storage,  retrieval,  utilization  and  con- 
trol of  health  data.  Topics  include:  alternative  methods  of  obtaining  infor- 
mation; volume,  accuracy,  completeness  and  standardization  issues;  types  of 
nosologies  and  record  systems. 

Prerequisite:  Health  Inlormation  Science  270  or  permission  of  the  Director 

■September-Deeember  (2-2) 

HINF  370  (I'/a)  MEDICAL  METHODOLOGY:  II 

The  application  of  clinical  decision  making  principles  for  the  major  categor- 
ies of  disease  including  cardiovascular  and  geriatric  disease. 


Prerequisite:  Health  Inlormation  Siienie  270 


|,imi.ii y-Api ll  l2-2) 


HINF  380  (1 V2)  EPIDEMIOLOGY:  I 

An  intnKluttion  to  the  principles  ol  efiidemiological  iiivisiig.iiioii  in  ihe 
monitoring  of  disease  occuieiRc.  disease  control,  and  hc.ilth  piogi.uii 
evaluation. 


Prerequisite:  Health  iiilorniatioii  .Science  270 

Sc  pleiiihci-Dc'c  c iiibc  I i2  2) 

HINF  410  (1  V2)  ADMINISTRATIVE  SUPPORT  SYSTEMS 

The  application  of  scientific  evaluation  methodologies  in  ilie  siinb  .mil  .111. iT 
ysis  of  clinical  and  management  information  systems  lopii  s me  huh  I’lob- 
lem  formulation,  selection  ol  research  design,  data  and  01  g.inizational 
analysis,  and  interpretation 

Pre-  or  corequisite:  Health  Informatioii  Science  32.S 

Septenibet-I)c  ( c iiibci  (2-2) 

HINF  415  (1 V2)  PATIENT  CARE  SUPPORT  SYSTEMS 

Provides  a brerad  understanding  of  the  role  and  impact  computers  have  had 

in  direct  patient  care  support  and  shows  the  potential  lot  continued  iniegia- 

lion.  .Specific  medical  computer  languages  arc  introduced,  lopics  include: 

lalxrratory  systems,  image  processing,  ambulatory  systems  and  tc  h inedii  me. 

lYe-  or  corequisitc:  Health  Information  Science  410  or  permission  ol  ihe 

Director 


|amiary-.\pi  il  (2-2) 

HINF  440  (1 V2)  HEALTH  CARE  SYSTEMS 

An  examination  ol  the  structure  and  function  ol  the  current  health  delisei  y 
system,  particularly  from  the  point  of  view  of  how  information  How  iiilhi- 
ences  health  care  trends  and  policy  formulation.  Emphasis  is  on  c cminuinity, 
regional,  provincial  and  national  information  Hows. 

Prerequisite:  Health  Inlormation  Science  240 

September- Dec enibei  (3-0) 

HINF  445  (1 V2)  DISTRIBUTED  PROCESSING  IN  HEALTH  CARE 
A management  perspective  to  data  communications  technology,  networks, 
and  distributed  processing.  Emphasis  is  on  examining  the  impac  t ol  ciiierg- 
ing  communications  micro-computer  technology  on  information  ss stems  in 
varying  sectors  of  the  health  care  delivery  system. 

|aiiuar\ -.April  (2-2) 

HINF  460  (1 V2)  QUALITY  ASSURANCE  AND  ETHICS 
Provides  an  in-depth  assessment  of  the  quality,  interpretation  and  use  ol 
health  data  in  the  area  of  direct  patient  care.  Students  atialyze  the  data  ele- 
ments and  the  methodologies  used  to  assess  such  factors  as  quality,  sot  lal  im- 
pact and  clinical  significance.  The  ethical  and  conlidentialitv  issues 
encountered  are  examined. 


Prerequisite:  Health  Information  Science  360 


.September-Deeember  (2-2) 

HINF  480  (1 V2)  EPIDEMIOLOGY:  II 

Application  of  epidemiological  principles  to  the  study  of  acute  and  thronic 
diseases.  Epidemiological  research  methods  will  Ire  studied,  frtrm  problem 
conceptualization  and  design  to  analysis. 


Prerequisite:  Health  Information  Science  380 

Sc  p t e m be  I - D ei  e III  be  r ( 2 - 2 ) 

HINF  490  (1 V2  or  3)  DIRECTED  STUDY 

Students  withing  to  pursue  a course  of  directed  reading  should,  together 
with  a faculty  memeber  willing  to  supervise  such  a course,  formulaic  a pro- 
posal describing  both  the  content  of  the  course  and  a suitable  means  of  eval- 
uating the  student's  work.  The  proposal  must  then  receive  the  approval  of 
the  Director. 


HINF  491  (IV2)  TOPICS  IN  HEALTH  INFORMATION  SCIENCE 
Through  this  course  the  Program  offers  advanced  topics  in  various  areas  of 
Health  Information  Science.  Information  on  the  topics  available  in  anv  giv- 
en year  will  be  available  from  the  Director.  Entry  to  this  course  will  be  re- 
stricted to  third  and  fourth  year  students  who  meet  the  prerequisite 
specified  for  the  topic  to  be  offered. 


September-Deeember  (3-0) 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 


Dorothy  J.  Kergin.  B.S.N.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.P.H.,  Ph.D,  (Mich.),  Professor  and 
Director  ol  the  School. 

Jessie  Mantle,  B.N.  (McGill),  M S N.  (Calif.,  San  Francisco),  Professor. 
Mary  L.  Richmond.  B .N.  (McGill),  M.A.  (Oiltimbia).  Part-time  Adjunct  Pro- 


fessor (1981-84). 

Carolyn  Attridge,  B.Sc.N.  (McMaster),  M.N.  (Wash.),  M.A.  Ph  D.  ( For.),  As- 
sociate Professor. 

IsobelJ.  Dawson  Roncari,  B.Sc.N.  (McGill),  M.Sc.N.  (.St.  Louis).  .\L  Ph  D. 
(Tor.),  Associate  Professor. 
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W.H.  Dyson,  B.Sc.  (Moravian),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Kansas),  M.D.  (McMaster), 
Part-time  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  (1981-84). 

Heather  F.  Clarke,  B.N.Sc.  (Queen’s),  M.N.  (Wash.),  Assistant  Professor. 
Marilyn  F.  Jackson,  B.N.  (Man.),  M.Ed.  (Tor.),  Assisunt  Professor. 

Elaine  M.  Mullen,  B.Sc.  (Windsor),  M.Sc.  (Duke),  Assistant  Professor. 

E.  Brigid  Peer,  B.Sc.N.  (Ottawa),  M.Sc.N.  (Florida),  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor (October  1981  - June  1983). 

Susan  P.  Smith,  B.A.,  M.H.Sc.  (McMaster),  Assistant  Professor. 

COMMUNITY  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE: 

Dr.  D.A.  Baird,  Representing  Victoria  Medical  Society. 

Mrs.  Thelma  Brown,  Chairman,  Nursing  Programs,  Camosun  College. 

Ms.  B.  Burke,  Director  of  Nursing,  Victoria  General  Hospital. 

Mrs.  D.  Chapman,  Director  of  Nursing,  Saanich  Peninsula  Hospital. 

Mrs.  P.  Fullerton,  Director  of  Nursing,  Gorge  Road  Hospital. 


PROGRAMS  OFFERED 

1.  Baccalaureate  Program  for  Secondary  School  Graduates: 

a four  year  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nurs- 
ing (B.S.N.).  (Subject  to  funding) 

2.  Baccalaureate  Program  for  Registered  Nurses: 

a two  year  program  (33  units  at  third  and  fourth  year  level)  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing  (B.S.N.). 

The  basic  purpose  of  both  B.S.N.  programs  is  to  prepare  students  with  the 
knowledge,  skills,  methods,  and  values  necessary  to  practice  nursing  with 
individuals  and  groups  wherever  nursing  takes  place,  such  as  community 
health  agencies,  acute  and  extended  care  hospitals  and  a variety  of  other  set- 
tings. The  programs  are  also  intended  to  provide  the  basic  comptetencies  to 
ptermit  graduates  to  develop  the  additional  skills  needed  to  work  in  highly 
specialized  situations  and  to  move  into  leadership  positions. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

1.  B.S.N.  for  Secondary  School  Graduates: 

a)  University  of  Victoria  admission  requirements,  normally  with  an 
overall  B average  in  subjects  taken  in  Grade  12,  including  a B average 
in  the  following  three  subjects  or  their  equivalents: 

Chemistry  11 
Algebra  1 1 
Biology  12, 

Chemistry  12  and  Algebra  12  are  strongly  recommended. 

2.  B.S.N.  for  Registered  Nurses: 

a)  Active  registration  as  a Registered  Nurse  in  British  Columbia. 

b)  Minimum  of  two  years  work  experience  in  Nursing  and  two  refer- 
ences indicating  a comptetent  standard  of  nursing  practice. 

c)  Demonstrated  academic  proficiency,  e.g.  a score  of  500  on  the  Cana- 
dian Nurses  Association  Testing  Service  Examinations  and/or  success- 
ful completion  of  university  level  course  work. 

note:  Since  enrolment  in  both  programs  is  limited,  all  applicants  are  indi- 
vidually assessed  by  the  School  of  Nursing. 

PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

General: 

For  both  B.S.N.  programs,  applicants  must  meet  the  general  university 
requirements  on  pages  8-19  of  this  Calendar.  Of  special  note  are  the  follow- 
ing regulations: 

1 . All  .students  must  meet  the  English  requirements  as  set  forth  on  page  1 3 
of  the  (Calendar. 

2.  Normally,  in  both  programs,  at  least  30  units  must  be  in  courses  complet- 
ed at  this  University. 

3.  All  students  must  obtain  a sessional  grade  point  average  of  3.50.  Students 
failing  to  do  so  may  be  required  to  withdraw  from  the  School.  In  addi- 
tion, the  School  is  responsible  for  the  safety  of  nursing  practice  and 
therefore  reserves  the  right  to  ask  a student  to  withdraw  when  ethical, 
medical  or  other  reasons  interfere  with  satisfactory  clinical  practice. 

4.  Students  in  the  B.S.N.  programs  for  Registered  Nurses  must  complete 
33  units,  30  of  which  must  be  at  the  300  level  or  higher.  Three  units  may 


Mr.  Jack  Howard,  Executive  Director,  J uan  de  Fuca  Hospital  Society. 

Mrs.  M.  Jackson,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Nursing. 

Ms.  F.  McAdoo,  Director  of  Care  Program,  Capital  Regional  District. 

Ms.  S.  Milner,  Representing  First  Open  Heart  Society  of  British  Columbia. 
Ms.  E.  Moore,  Director  of  Nursing,  Royal  Jubilee  Hospital. 

Ms.  S.  Rymer,  Health  Educator,  Medical  Services  Branch  (Vancouver 
Island). 

Mr.  B.T.  Schmidt,  Representing  Deputy  Minister  of  Health,  Division  of  Plan- 
ning and  Development. 

Mrs.  S.  Stanton,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  Nursing,  University  of  British 
Columbia. 

Mrs.  E.  Strand,  Director  of  Nursing,  Cowichan  District  Hospital,  Represent- 
ing Registered  Nurses  Association  of  British  Columbia. 

Dr.  D.  Stronck,  Representing  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Victoria. 
Ms.  Trudy  Thorne,  Representing  Alumnae,  School  of  Nursing,  University 
of  Victoria. 

Representative  for  Deputy  Minister,  Universities,  Science  and  Communica- 
tion to  be  appointed. 

Representative  of  the  School  of  Nursing  Student’s  Association. 

be  at  the  200  level.  Normally,  students  must  undertake  one  year  of  full 
time  study  (minimum  12  units,  September  to  April). 

5.  Registered  Nurse  candidates  for  the  B.S.N.  degree,  may  be  permitted 
with  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  Human  and  Social  Development,  to 
present  up  to  12  units  of  courses  completed  through  institutions  other 
than  the  University  of  Victoria.  These  courses  normally  must  have  been 
completed  within  the  three  years  prior  to  admission  to  the  B.S.N.  Pro- 
gram, or  must  be  completed  within  six  years  from  the  date  of  admission 
to  the  Program.  Three  units  of  such  courses  may  be  the  required  three 
units  of  electives  at  the  200  level  or  above,  taken  outside  the  School  and 
approved  as  equivalent  to  University  of  Victoria  courses.  The  remaining 
nine  units  may  consist  of  300  or  400  level  courses  within  or  outside  nurs- 
ing, approved  as  equivalent  to  University  of  V^ictoria  courses.  Applicants 
are  advised  to  ensure  the  acceptability  by  the  School  of  any  courses  in 
advance  of  enrolling  in  them. 

6.  Students  in  the  B.S.N.  program  for  Secondary  School  Graduates  must 
complete  65  units  as  described  below. 

7.  Normally  all  students,  in  both  programs,  must  complete  the  final  1 5 units 
of  courses  at  the  University  of  Victoria,  (see  page  14.) 

8.  Both  programs  must  normally  be  completed  in  six  calendar  years  from 
the  date  of  admission. 

Practica: 

Applicants  are  advised  that  clinical  experience  in  health  care  agencies,  in 
and  outside  of  Victoria,  is  an  essential  part  of  both  Nursing  programs.  Stu- 
dents must  provide  their  own  transportation.  Applicants  are  referred  to 
page  14  of  the  Calendar  for  regulations  concerning  practica. 
note:  Registrants  entering  the  B.S.N.  program  for  Secondary  School  Grad- 
uates should  note  the  summer  work  experience  between  the  third  and 
fourth  program  years  described  below. 

Baccalaureate  Program  for  Secondary  School  Graduates 

note:  Upper  level  Nursing  courses  (Year  2,  3 and  4)  are  subject  to  change 
pending  detailed  program  development. 

Year  1 

Each  student  must  complete: 

Psychology  100  (3) 

Sociology  100  (3) 

Physical  Education  24 1 (3) 

Microbiology  101  (U/2) 

Biochemistry  101  (U/2) 

Chemistry  103  (U/2) 

’•‘English  121  or  115  (U/2) 

■•Choice  of  course  depends  on  results  of  English  Placement  Test. 

May  • June,  Year  1 

♦♦English  116  or  122  (U/2) 

tNursing  101  (U/2) 

tNursing  102  (U/2) 
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Year  2 (not  ollcifd ) 


COURSES 


Kad)  studnil  must  tomplclf: 


I'svdioloRs  2;5;)  (I'A) 

Nursing  201  (3Vi) 

Nui sing  202  (d'/s) 

Nursing  203  (i'/i) 

tlfilive  (non-nursing)  (3) 

Year  3 (not  olfcrcd ) 

Each  student  must  eomplete: 

Stxiology  371  (1  Vi) 

Nursing  304  (3) 

Nursing  305  (5) 

ttElcftive  (non-nursing)  (3) 


**  Choice  of  course  depends  on  whether  eniolled  in  Knglisli  115  or  121 
alxrve. 

t To  progress  into  Nursing  101  and  Nursing  102  students  musi  ohtain  a 
3.50  grade  point  average  over  the  \e.ir  I (Septemhci-.\pi il)  courses. 
This  average  normally  must  lx-  maintained  to  progress  into  Year  2 and 
subsequent  years  of  the  program. 

tt  Elective  must  be  at  third  or  fourth  year  level. 


Summer  Studies  (Work  Experience) 

Nursing  409  (I'/a) 


Year  4 (not  offered  ) 

Each  student  must  complete: 


Nursing  412  (4) 

Nursing  4 13  (4) 

Nursing  401  (\Vi) 

Nursing  404  (I  Vi) 

Nursing  414  (1) 

The  student  has  the  option  of  completing  one  ol  the  follow  ing: 

Nursing  490  (P/2) 

Nursing  402  (P/2) 

Nursing  450  (P/2) 


Baccalaureate  Program  for  Registered  Nurses 
Year  3 

Each  student  must  complete: 


Nursing  301  (3) 

Nursing  302  (3) 

Nursing  303  (3) 

tDevelopmental  Psychology  (3) 

‘Sociology  305  (3) 

Year  4 

Each  student  must  complete: 

Nursing  401  (P/2) 

Nursing  402  (P/2) 

Nursing  404  (P/2) 

Nursing  410  (3) 

Nursing  411  (3) 

Nursing  450  (l'/2) 

‘Sociology  371  (1  Vi) 

‘Elective(s)  Any  course(s).  at  the  (3) 
200  level  or  above  outside  the 
School. 

One  of  the  following: 

‘Sociology  445  ( I Vi) 

‘Philosophy  331  (P/2) 

‘Anthropology  312  (P/2) 


tPsychology  335,  336,  337,  338,  339.  435,  or  436.  Developmental  Psycholo- 
gy must  ordinarily  be  taken  at  the  300  or  400  level  .\lternative  courses  to 
meet  these  requirements  maybe  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  Director  ol 
the  School  or  a designated  faculty  representative 

‘Alternative  rourses  to  meet  these  re(|uiremetits  mav  be  t hoseti  m umsulta 
tion  with  the  Dtrector  of  the  S<  hool  or  a designatetl  f.u  ully  representative 


Courses  offered  by  depat  ttnetits  othei  than  the  .St  hool  ol  .Nut  si  tig  ate  ile- 
stribed  under  the  appropriate  heailitig  iti  the  Caletitlat.  Stiidetits  shoultl 
tiote  carefully  any  depattmetital  pteie<|uisites  lot  toiitses,  II  pteteipiisites 
cantiot  Ix'  met,  studetits  are  advised  to  cotisult  with  the  appttqit  iate  ilepait- 
ment  chairman. 

All  courses  are  o[X’ti  to  Nursitig  stinients  otily  utiless  otheiwise  noteil  in 
the  course  description.  Course  challettges  are  not  available  lor  nirrsing 
courses. 

NURS  101  (P/z)  INTRODUCTION  TO  NURSING:  PART  1 
An  introduction  to  the  basic  concepts  of  trursing:  its  goals  and  tnethoils,  its 
parameters  and  place  in  the  Health  Care  System,  the  cliarat teristit s of  its 
patienis/dients,  and  the  settitigs  in  which  it  takes  plat  e.  Registratioti  litnited 
to  students  enrolled  in  the  B.S.N.  program  for  Secotidary  School  Students. 
Others  bv  pernrission  of  Instrut  tors.May-June  (5-0) 

NURS  102  (IVz)  INTRODUCTION  TO  NURSING:  PART  II 
.A  clinical  experience  in  lalxrratory,  commuirity,  and  htrspital  settings  with 
predominently  healthy  individuals  and  families.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
development  of  therapeutic  communicatioti  skills,  health  assessmeirt  skills 
attd  triher  psychtmitrtor  skills  trf  various  kinds.  1 he  ftx  us  is  on  health  and/or 
minor  disabilities. 

Pre -or  corequisite:  Nursitig  101  May-jitne  (0-15) 

‘NURS  201  (3’/2)  NURSING  OF  FAMILIES  — CLINICAL  STUDIES:  I 
.An  investigation  of  the  child-bearing  prix  ess  and  its  impai  t tin  families.  Stu- 
dents learn  to  assist  family  members  thrtnigh  this  crucial  phase  ol  family  de- 
velopment. Health  education  asa  ttxrl  trf  nursing  is  stressed,  (airrent  clinical 
experience  in  hospital  and  community  is  provided. 

Prerequisite:  Nursing  101  and  102 
Pre-  or  corequisite:  Nursing  203 

Se|)lcinber-December;  also  January-, April  (3-12) 

‘NURS  202  (SVa)  NURSING  OF  FAMILIES  — CLINICAL  STUDIES:  II 
Students  continue  their  study  of  young  families.  I hey  learn  to  promote  con- 
ditions which  foster  the  healthy  development  of  children  and  to  nurse  chil- 
dren of  various  age  groups  who  are  ill.  The  impact  of  illness  and  hospital- 
ization on  child  and  parent  is  explored  and  the  nurse's  role  in  reducing  these 
in  a variety  of  hospital  aiuf  community  settings  is  proviiled. 

Prerequisite:  Nursing  101  and  102 
Pre-  or  corequisite:  Nursing  203 

•Septemlx'r- December;  also  January-.Api  il  (3-12) 

NURS  203  (4’/2)  HEALTH  SCIENCES 

This  course  will  examine  further  human  physiology  and  will  provide  an 
overview  of  basic  pathological  processes  and  their  medical  and  pharmaco- 
logical management.  Problem  based  learning  experience  will  also  be  pro- 
vided. Registration  is  restricted  to  students  enrolletl  in  Nursing  and  Health 
Information  Science.  Others  by  permission  of  instructoi.  Program  credit 
cannot  be  given  for  both  Nursing  203  and  Nursing  303. 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  241.  Microbiology  101.  Biix  hemistry  101, 
Chemistry  103  Sepiember-.April  (4-2;  4-2) 

NURS  290  (3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

This  course  provides  an  opportunity  to  study  an  area  of  special  interest  lead- 
ing to  the  development  of  a project  approved  by  the  Director.  Students  must 
consult  with  the  Director  prior  to  registration. 

NURS  301  (3)  THEORIES  AND  CONCEPTS  IN  NURSING 

The  course  explores  selected  theories  and  concepts  related  to  man's  behav- 
iour in  health  and  illness.  Emphasis  is  on  the  integration  of  these  theories 
and  concepts  in  the  discipline  of  nursing. 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

NURS  302  (3)  CLINICAL  STUDIES  IN  NURSING 

This  course  provides  the  student  with  an  opportunity  to  apply  the  theoreti- 
cal base  of  Nursing  301  in  selected  settings,  incitiding  institutional  and  com- 
munity care. 

Pre-  or  corequisite;  Nursing  301  Septeniber-.April  (0-6;  0-6) 

‘Due  to  clinical  space  limitations  some  students  mav  take  .Nursing  201  and 
Nursing  202  in  reverse  order. 
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NURS  303  (3)  HEALTH  SCIENCE 

This  course  will  provide  a comprehensive  overview  of  the  science  necessary 
to  understand  the  functioning  of  the  human  body  in  health  and  disease.  Im- 
px)rtant  aspects  of  anatomy,  cell  biology,  biochemistry,  physiology  and  nutri- 
tion are  combined  to  facilitate  the  understanding  of  chronic  disease  states. 
Restricted  to  Registered  Nurse  students  in  the  B.S.N.  program.  Other  stu- 
dents require  the  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Program  credit  will  not  be  granted  for  both  Nursing  203  and  Nursing  303. 
September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

“NURS  304  (5)  NURSING  OF  ADULTS  — CLINICAL  STUDIES:  III 

The  application  of  key  theoretical  concepts  to  the  nursing  of  adults  with 
acute  and  chronic  illness  and  disability  problems.  Students  will  continue 
their  examination  of  concepts  such  as  crisis  intervention,  coping  and  adapta- 
tion, chronicity,  loss,  etc.  and  explore  their  implications  for  nursing  inter- 
ventions with  families  and  individuals.  Particular  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
the  health  problems  associated  with  the  aging  process.  Concurrent  clinical 
experience  will  be  provided  in  a variety  of  settings  including  acute  and  ex- 
tended care,  psychiatric  units,  various  community  settings  and  homes. 
Prerequisites:  Nursing  201,  202,  203 

September-December  (3-1-21) 

“NURS  305  (5)  NURSING  OF  ADULTS  — CLINICAL  STUDIES:  IV 

Further  application  of  key  theoretical  concepts  of  nursing. 

Prerequisites:  Nursing  201,  202,  203 

January-April  (3-1-21) 

NURS  390  (1-3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

This  course  provides  an  opportunity  to  study  an  area  of  special  interest  lead- 
ing to  the  development  of  a project  approved  by  the  Director.  Students  must 
consult  the  Director  prior  to  registration. 

NURS  401  (1  Va)  NURSING  RESEARCH 

This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  field  of  research  in 
nursing,  building  upon  an  introductory  level  knowledge  of  statistics.  Discus- 
sion of  research  design  and  its  application  to  nursing,  development  of  a de- 
sign for  research  study  in  an  area  of  interest,  and  critical  analysis  of  selected 
nursing  research  studies  by  students  comprise  three  comp>onents  of  the 
course.  Teaching  methods  include  lecture,  seminar,  individual  student 
advisement. 

Prerequisite:  Introductory  course  in  Statistics,  e.g.  Sociology  371,  Psycholo- 
gy 300,  or  other  course  approved  by  instuctor 

September-December.  Also  January-April  (3-0) 

NURS  402  (1  Vz)  THE  TEACHING— LEARNING  PROCESS  IN  HEALTH 
CARE 

This  course  is  designed  to  enable  health  professionals  to  recognize  and  take 
advantage  of  teaching  opportunites  in  various  health  care  environments. 
Emphasis  is  upon  the  selection  and  adaptation  of  teaching  techniques  to  a 
variety  of  patients/clients/others  and  environments  and  the  establishment  of 
criteria  for  behavioural  assessment  of  teaching  effectiveness.  Op»en  to  stu- 
dents in  Nursing  and,  with  the  instructor’s  permission,  to  other  health 
professionals. 

September-December.  Also  January-April  (3-0) 

NURS  404  (1  Vz)  PROFESSIONAL  ISSUES  IN  NURSING  AND  HEALTH 
CARE 

This  seminar  course  focuses  on  professional  issues  in  nursing,  including  the 
role  of  individual  nurses  and  the  professional  organizations  in  changing  the 
health  care  delivery  systems  and  in  functioning  with  those  systems.  Open  to 
third  or  fourth  year  Nursing  students  only. 

Pre-  or  Corequisites:  Sociology  445,  Philosophy  331,  Anthropology  312  or 
alternate  course  approved  by  Director 

January-April  (3-0) 

NURS  409  (IVz)  NURSING  FIELD  PRACTICE 

Students  will  be  required  to  become  employed  in  appropriate  nursing-relat- 


ed positions  in  hospitals  or  community  for  at  least  12  weeks  of  the  summer 
between  the  third  and  fourth  year  program  years.  It  is  expected  that  such 
employment  will  acquaint  them  with  work  world  reality  as  well  as  provide 
hem  with  additional  clinical  experience. 

NURS  410  (3)  CURRENT  NURSING  THEORIES 

Based  on  Nursing  301,  this  course  focuses  on  selected  nursing  theories  and 
their  application  wth  families  and  groups.  The  student  will  develop  an  inde- 
pendent study  relatives  to  clinical  nursing. 

Prerequisites:  Nursing  301,  302,  and  303 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

NURS  41 1 (3)  NURSING  PRACTICE  WITH  FAMILIES  AND  GROUPS 

This  course  provides  the  student  with  an  opportunity  to  apply  selected  nurs- 
ing theories  when  working  with  families  and  groups  in  selected  settings.  It 
may  be  possible  to  contract  for  a block  and/or  concurrent  field  experience. 
Prerequisites:  Nursing  301  and  302;  Pre-  or  Corequisite:  Nursing  410 

September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

ttNURS  412  (4)  ADVANCED  CLINICAL  STUDIES:  I 
This  course  provides  an  opportunity  for  students  to  aply  in  practice  the  con- 
cepts and  skills  hitherto  learned  in  theory  and  clinical  courses.  Students  must 
choose  either  an  acute  care  or  extended  care  setting  in  which  to  practice. 
Prerequisites:  Nursing  304,  305,  409  and  Work  Experience 

September-April  (2-21) 

ttNURS  413  (4)  ADVANCED  CLINICAL  STUDIES:  II 
Students  continue  to  apply  in  practice  the  concepts  and  skills  learned  hither- 
to in  theory  and  clinical  courses.  They  also  choose  an  area  of  specialization  to 
develop  further  and  to  refine  these.  Alternatives  for  specialization  are  com- 
munity health,  acute  and  extended  care,  ambulatory  care  or,  where  appro- 
priate, a particular  clinical  experience  to  meet  the  student’s  owm  educational 
needs  and  interests. 

Prerequisites:  Nursing  304,  305  and  409  and  Work  Experience 

January-April  (2-21) 

NURS  414  (1)  THE  NURSE  AND  THE  HEALTH  CARE  SYSTEM 
Students  examine  the  nature  of  health  care  organizations,  roles  of  various 
health  disciplines,  ways  of  organizing  the  delivery  of  nursing  care  and  the 
impact  of  setting  factors  on  nursing  practice.  Some  administrative  and  lead- 
ership theory  will  be  included.  Students  will  have  an  opjx>rtunity  to  practice 
leadership  leadership  roles  including  delegation  of  responsibility,  priority- 
setting and  jjerformance  evaluation  using  the  clinical  component  of  4 1 2 and 
413. 

Corequisite:  Nursing  412  or  413 

September-December  or  January-April  (2-0) 

NURS  450  (lYz)  ADMINISTRATION  IN  HEALTH  SERVICES 
The  course  examines  various  concepts  in  organization  and  management 
theory:  the  managerial  process,  the  structure  of  organizations,  the  manage- 
ment of  conflict  and  change.  These  are  discussed  in  relation  to  service  orga- 
nizations. This  course  will  normally  be  restricted  to  students  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Nursing,  and  to  students  with  at  least  fourth  year  standing  in  other 
professional  programs  with  the  permission  of  the  Director  of  the  School  of 
Nursing. 

September-December  (3-0) 

NURS  490  (1  Vz  or  3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

This  course  provides  an  opportunity  to  study  in  depth  an  area  of  special  in- 
terest leading  to  the  development  of  a project  approved  by  the  instructor. 

♦♦Due  to  clinical  space  limitations  some  students  may  take  Nursing  304  and 
Nursing  305  in  reverse  order. 

ttDue  to  clinical  space  limitations,  some  students  may  take  Nursing  412 
and  413  in  reverse  order. 


SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 


A.R.  Dobell,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  Ph.D.  (M.l.T),  Professor  and  Director 
of  the  School. 

Alex  Bavelas,  B.S.  (Springfield),  M.A.  (Iowa),  Ph.D.  (M.I.T.),  Part-time  Visit- 
ing Professor  (1982-83). 

Robert  L.  Bish,  A.B.  (S.  Calif.),  A.M.,  Ph.D.  (Indiana),  Professor. 


James  Cutt,  M.A.  (Edin.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Tor.),  Professor. 

Thomas  K.  Shoyama,  B.A.,  B.Com.  (Brit.  Col.),  Part-time  Visiting  Professor 
(1982-83). 
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Hart  |.  Will,  Vor-Dip.,  Dipl.-klin  (Kifc  U.),  Ph  D.  (Illinois),  Parl-limo  Visit- 
ing Prolcssor  (|anuary  - Jims'  1983). 

Kidiard  B.  Bird,  I.1..B.  (Bril.  Ool  ),  Part-time  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 
(1982-8-1). 

|.  Barton  (ainningham,  B.A.  (Brigham  Young),  M.P.A.  Ph.D.  (S.  Calif.),  As- 
sin  iale  Professor. 

Peter  Z.  Kinkle,  B.A.  (Vanderbilt),  LL.B  (Boston),  M.A.  (N.Y.),  Ph  D. 
( Tor.),  Part-time  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  (October  1981  - June 
1983). 

John  Kryer,  B.Sc.Econ.  (London),  M.A.  (Pittsburgh),  Part-time  Adjunct  As- 
sociate Professor  (January  1982  - December  1983). 

John  R.  Kelly,  B.Sc.  (Natal).  M.B.A.  (Stanford).  Part-time  Adjunct  Associate 
Professor  (1982-84). 

Thomas  A.  Lambe,  B.A. Sc.  (Brit.  Col.),  M S.,  Ph.D.  (Stanford),  Associate 
Professor. 


GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

For  information  on  studies  leading  to  the  M.P.A.  Degree,  see  page  2 1.5;  for 
graduate  courses,  see  pages  228. 

UNDERGRADUATE  PROGRAM 
DIPLOMA  PROGRAM  IN  PUBLIC  SECTOR  MANAGEMENT 

The  School  of  Public  Administration  offers  a part-time  off-campus  pro- 
gram of  studies  leading  to  the  Diploma  in  Public  Sector  Management  which 
is  available  at  a number  of  regional  centres  in  the  province.  The  diploma  will 
be  awarded  upon  successful  completion  of  18  units  of  course  work  with  an 
overall  grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.00.  The  program  is  intended  for 
practising  or  prospective  managers  in  the  public  sector  who  wish  to  acquire 
the  skills  and  background  necessary  for  effective  and  responsible  manage- 
ment, and  who  are  interested  in  broadening  their  understanding  of  the  ad- 
ministrative process. 

Admission: 

Courses  will  be  taught  at  a level  which  is  consistent  with  other  third  and 
fourth  year  undergraduate  courses  offered  at  the  University  of  Victoria,  and 
applicants  will  be  required  to  demonstrate  that  they  possess  the  academic 
proficiency  necessary  to  benefit  fully  from  the  program.  Students  without  a 
bachelor's  degree  will  normally  be  expected  to  have  the  equivalent  of  at  least 
the  first  two  years  of  university  obtained  from  institutions  such  as  BCIT,  the 
Community  Colleges,  or  other  recognized  professional  associations.  Candi- 
dates without  formal  post-secondary  qualifications  but  with  demonstrable 
experience  at  senior  levels  of  responsibility  may  be  admitted  as  conditional 
students,  with  continuation  in  the  program  subject  to  performance  in  the 
first  two  courses  with  a grade  of  C or  better.  In  addition  to  academic  back- 
ground, all  applicants  should  have  had  a minimum  of  three  years  experience 
in  dealing  with  issues  characteristic  of  the  public  sector.  A limited  number  of 
students  not  formally  admitted  to  the  program,  may  register  for  individual 
courses,  with  the  permission  of  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Public  Adminis- 
tration. Students  should  check  which  courses  are  being  offered  at  the  region- 
al centre  nearest  them.  Enquiries  about  the  program  should  be  forwarded 
to:  The  Director,  School  of  Public  Administration,  University  of  Victoria, 
Box  1700,  Victoria,  B.C.  V8W  2Y2. 

Program  of  Studies: 

The  Diploma  Program  in  Public  Sector  Management  will  be  available  on  a 
decentralized  part-time  study  basis.  Students  will  therefore  be  limited  in 
their  choice  of  courses  to  what  is  being  offered  in  the  centre  nearest  to  them. 
Completion  of  the  18  units  will  normally  take  three  to  four  years,  although 
some  courses  will  be  run  as  intensive  summer  institutes  in  residence  at  the 
University  of  Victoria,  which  will  accelerate  progress  towards  the  diploma. 

Students  may  be  permitted  to  complete  up  to  4'/2  units  of  credit  towards 
the  Diploma  in  Public  Sector  Management  by  taking  appropriate  courses  of- 
fered through  other  departments  of  the  University  of  Victoria  or  at  other 
universities.  Prior  approval  must  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of  the 
School  of  Public  Administration. 

Students  may  be  granted  approval  to  exceed  4'/2  units  of  transfer  credit  in 
cases  where  the  credit  has  been  (or  will  be)  obtained  for  graduate  level 
courses  taught  through  the  School  of  Public  Administration  at  the 
University. 

A typical  program  of  studies  would  include: 

6 units:  Interdisciplinary  Seminars  (ADMN  300,  301,  302,  303) 

41/2  units;  Managerial  Theory  (ADMN  420,  421,  424,  431,  490,  529*) 

4‘Ai  units:  Social/Applied  Sciences  (ADMN  400,  403,  404,  406) 

3 units;  Policy  Areas  (ADMN  423,  other  courses  to  be  developted  in  the 
future  dealing  with  Health  Administration,  Educational  Administration, 
Human  Services  Administration,  Management  of  the  Environment,  Provin- 
cial Administration,  Transportation.) 


John  Umgford,  B.A.  (Uariclon),  M.A.  (0x1.),  Ph  D.  (MiOill),  Asso<  iaic 
Professor. 

James  C.  McDavid,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Alla.),  M.A.,  Ph  D.  (Indiana),  Assixiale 
Professor. 

James  J.  McRae,  B.A.  (U.  of  Vic.),  M.A.,  PhD.  (W.  Onl),  Associate  Prolessoi. 

David  Anderson,  B.A,,  LL.B.  (Bril.  Col.),  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  (1982- 
84), 

Eric  Lee,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph  D.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Assistant  Professor. 

James  N.  MacGregor,  M.A.  (Glasgow),  M„Sc.,  Ph.D.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Assistant 
Professor. 

Mervyn  N.  Brocket!,  B.A.  (Oxf.),  Ph  D.  (Cornell),  Administrative  Officer. 

Mark  K.  Loken,  B.A,  (Concordia  fioll.),  M.A.  (Calgary),  Ph  D.  (Duke),  Co- 
operative Education  Coordinator  for  Public  Administration. 


•Admission  to  this  course  is  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  Faculty  of  Gra- 
duate Studies. 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 

ADMN  300  (I'/z)  THE  IMPACT  OF  GOVERNMENT:  I 
An  intrcxluction  to  the  costs,  benefits,  and  rationale  behind  the  growth  of 
government  involvement  in  society.  Topics  will  include;  government  inter- 
vention in  the  allocation  of  resources,  stabilization  policies,  the  impact  of 
government  on  the  capital  markets,  the  ‘make  or  buy’  dilemma  in  govern- 
ment procurement. 

ADMN  301  (1  Vz)  THE  IMPACT  OF  GOVERNMENT  II 
An  analysis  of  government’s  role  in  society  focusing  on  the  political  and  so- 
cial impact.  Topics  will  include  the  costs  and  Ijcnefits  of  government  regula- 
tory activity,  the  means  for  determining  public  choice,  and  the  social  effects 
of  welfare  and  environmental  policy. 

Prerequisite:  Public  Administration  300 
ADMN  302  {^V^)  ISSUES  IN  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION:  I 
An  analysis  of  the  background  and  substance  of  current  dilemmas  and  con- 
troversies concerning  the  role  and  practice  of  government  administration. 
Topics  will  include:  modes  of  public  sector  organization,  and  the  formal 
structure  of  government  administration  in  Canada;  concepts  of  decentral- 
ization and  delegation,  and  the  relations  between  central  agencies  and  line 
departments;  decision  making  in  the  administrative  process,  the  theory  of 
incrementalism,  and  the  administrator  as  specialist  or  generalist. 

ADMN  303  (I’/z)  ISSUES  IN  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION:  II 
Attention  will  be  directed  to  such  issues  as:  professional  responsibility  in 
public  sector  management,  expediency  and  morality,  neutrality,  anonymity, 
secrecy,  and  the  risks  of  delegated  discretionary  powers,  government  re- 
sponsiveness and  public  alienation,  relations  between  public  and  private  sec- 
tors, and  the  role  of  pressure  groups  in  Canadian  society. 

Prerequisite:  Public  Administration  302 

ADMN  400  (I'/z)  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS 

The  applications  and  limitations  of  quantitatve  analysis  for  decision  making 
in  the  public  sector.  Topics  will  include:  the  use  of  input-output  models,  de- 
scriptive statistics,  and  probability  theory. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Public  Administration  400  and  500 
ADMN  403  (IVz)  PUBLIC  SECTOR  APPLICATIONS  OF  MICRO- 
ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS 

A review  of  the  principles  of  micro-economics,  including:  theories  of  de- 
mand, production  and  cost,  the  firm,  income  distribution,  and  welfare  eco- 
nomics; the  application  of  micro-economics  to  selected  social  issues  such  a 
pollution  of  the  environment,  education,  health  and  welfare,  crime  and 
punishment;  and  introduction  to  the  principles  and  applications  of  cost- 
benefit  analysis. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Public  Administration  403  and  503. 

Not  open  for  credit  to  students  who  have  taken  or  are  taking  Economics  300 
or  302. 

ADMN  404  (1  Vz)  POLITICAL  ANALYSIS 

An  overview  of  the  political  process  in  Canada.  Topics  will  include:  concept 
of  power,  authority,  and  legitimacy;  Canadian  and  provincial  political  cul- 
tures; nationality;  and  federalism;  the  structures  of  the  executive,  legislative, 
and  administrative  branches  of  government;  the  relevance  of  parties,  inter- 
est groups,  and  voting  behaviour  to  the  representative  process;  the  crisis  in 
Canadian  federalism. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Public  Administration  404  and  504 
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ADMN  406  (1  Vz)  ORGANIZATIONAL  ANALYSIS 

An  introduction  to  theories  of  individual  and  group  behaviour  in  the  con- 
text of  complex  social  systems.  Topics  will  include:  the  history  of  organiza- 
tion and  management  theory;  concepts  of  socialization,  leadership, 
communication,  conflict,  decision  making,  and  motivation. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Public  Administration  406  and  506 

ADMN  420  (1  Va)  THE  PUBLIC  POLICY  PROCESS 
An  introduction  to  the  policy  process  as  it  is  analysed  in  modern  theoretical 
literature,  and  as  it  may  be  examined  through  case  studies  from  Canadian 
and  non-Canadian  contexts.  Topics  will  include:  policy  formulation,  the 
structural  aspects  of  policy  execution,  and  the  human  dimension  of  imple- 
mentation and  coordination. 

ADMN  421  (1  Va)  BUDGETING  AND  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS 
The  use  of  budgeting  systems  in  the  planning  and  control  functions  of  man- 
agement. Topics  will  include:  line  item  budgeting;  management  by  objec- 
tives; planning,  programming,  budgeting;  performance  measurement; 
zero-base  budgeting;  cost-benefit  analysis. 

ADMN  423  (1  Va)  MUNICIPAL  POLICY  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
A review  of  the  legislation,  policy,  administration,  research  techniques  and 
information  sources  relevant  to  the  local  government  sector. 

ADMN  424  (1’/a)  MANAGEMENT  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 
A review  of  data  and  information  processing  concepts  and  procedures,  with 
consideration  of  the  costs  and  benefits  of  different  information  systems 
which  can  be  developed  to  meet  the  informational  needs  of  public  sector 
managers  for  functions  such  as  planning,  budgeting,  control  and  evaluation. 
Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Administration  424  and  524 

ADMN  425  (IVa)  LABOUR  RELATIONS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SECTOR 

An  examination  of  the  development  and  functioning  of  collective  bargain- 
ing in  the  provincial  public  service.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  legis- 
lation regulating  bargaining,  the  institutions  that  do  the  bargaining, 
determination  of  bargaining  units,  exclusions,  bargainable  issues,  content  of 
collective  agreements,  arbitration,  and  dispute  resolution. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Administration  425  and  525 

ADMN  431  (1  Va)  PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SECTOR 

The  course  will  examine  various  aspects  of  the  personnel  function  within 
government,  and  will  compare  current  theory  and  practice  in  such  areas  as: 
manpower  planning,  recruitment,  and  selection;  performance  evaluation, 
compensation,  benefits,  and  promotion;  career  planning,  and  staff  develop- 
ment; labour  relations,  discipline,  and  control  structures.  Considerable  em- 
phasis will  be  replaced  on  the  detailed  analysis  of  the  relevant  legislation. 
Credit  will  not  be  given  for  Public  Administration  431  and  531 

ADMN  437  (1  Vz)  PUBLIC  SECTOR  PROGRAM  EVALUATION 
An  introduction  to  the  conceptual  and  methodological  tools  necessary  to  un- 
derstand and  conduct  evaluations  of  government  programs.  The  course  will 
focus  on  building  skills  and  applying  them.  Program  evaluation  examples 
will  be  included  to  Illustrate  concepts  and  techniques. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Administration  437  and  537 

ADMN  451  (1V2)  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  of  administrative  law,  paying  particular  at- 
tention to  the  relationship  between  the  administrator  and  the  public.  Issues 
such  as  the  requirement  of  fairness  and  natural  justice  in  decisions  affecting 
the  public,  appeals  from  administrative  decisions,  public  participation  in  the 
decision-making  process,  and  political  accountability  and  control  of  boards 
and  independent  agencies  will  be  discussed. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Administration  451  and  551. 

ADMN  466  (1  Vz)  PROVINCIAL  GOVERNMENT  POLICY  AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

An  examination  of  the  legislative  structure,  cabinet  committees,  ministries, 
central  agencies,  and  Crown  corporations  of  the  B.C.  Government.  Atten- 
tion will  be  focused  on  the  major  government  programs,  and  the  administra- 
tive processes  underlying  the  formation  of  public  policy  as  well  as  the 
management  systems  employed  in  the  implementation  and  evaluation  of 
government  programs. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Administration  466  and  566 

ADMN  490  {^V^)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

Directed  reading  and/or  a research  project  under  the  supervision  of  a Facul- 
ty Member.  Open  to  students  only  with  the  permission  of  the  Director. 


GRADUATE  COURSES 

(Administration  500  through  516  have  graduate  course  credit  only  for 
M.P.A.  students.  All  seminars  522  and  above  are  offered  subject  to  enrol- 
ment and  availability  of  faculty;  not  all  will  be  offered  every  year.) 

ADMN  500  (1  Vz)  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS:  I 

Application  of  elementary  mathematical  methods  for  analyzing  decisions 
under  uncertainty.  Includes  concepts  of  sets,  functional  notation,  probabil- 
ity theory,  random  variables,  standard  distributions,  hypothesis  testing, 
payoff  matrices,  and  decision  criteria.  Emphasis  on  examples  and  applica- 
tions drawn  from  the  literature  in  public  administration. 

ADMN  501  (I’/z)  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS  II 

Applications  of  elementary  methods  for  finding  optimal  solutions.  Includes 
concepts  of  differentiation,  matrix  algebra,  linear  programming,  shadow 
prices,  implicit  enumeration,  and  simulation.  Emphasis  on  examples  and  ap- 
plications drawn  from  the  literature  in  public  administration. 

Prerequisite:  Administration  500 

ADMN  503  (lYz)  ECONQMIC  METHQDS  IN  POLICY  ANALYSIS 

A selective  accelerated  review  of  economic  principles  and  modes  of  reason- 
ing used  by  economists  to  analyze  problems  of  resource  allocation  or  govern- 
ment involvement  in  the  economy.  Includes  theories  of  demand,  production 
and  cost,  the  theory  of  the  firm,  theories  of  income  distribution,  and  welfare 
economics.  Application  to  selected  social  issues  such  as  pollution,  regulation, 
inflation,  unemployment,  and  public  goods.  An  introduction  to  the  princi- 
ples and  applications  of  benefit-cost  analysis. 

Prerequisites:  Economics  201  or  equivalent.  Administration  500 
Corequisite:  Administration  501 

(note:  cannot  be  taken  for  credit  in  addition  to  Economics  302) 

ADMN  504  (1  Vz)  PQLITICAL  ANALYSIS 

An  examination  of  the  modes  of  reasoning  used  by  political  scientists  to  ana- 
lyze the  political  and  institutional  framework  within  which  public  adminis- 
trators operate.  Illustrative  material  will  be  drawn  largely  from  Canadian 
federal  and  provincial  systems. 

(note:  cannot  be  taken  for  credit  in  addition  to  Political  Science  470) 

ADMN  507  (1  Vz)  QRGANIZATIQNAL  ANALYSIS 

Approaches  to  organizational  design;  application  of  general  systems  theory; 
the  organization  and  its  environment. 

Prerequisite:  Administration  515  or  permission  of  instructor. 

ADMN  510  (1  Vz)  CANADIAN  PUBLIC  LAW:  I 

The  basic  framework  of  the  constitutional  and  administrative  law  of  Canada. 
The  course  will  examine  the  role  of  law  in  contemporary  society,  particularly 
as  it  relates  to  government.  It  will  deal  with  the  basic  principles  of  the  su- 
premacy of  Parliament,  delegation  of  power,  the  role  of  the  Courts,  civil  li- 
berties, the  impact  of  a federal  system,  and  the  division  of  powers  between 
the  federal  and  provincial  governments. 

ADMN  512  (1  Vz)  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT  AND  ACCOUNTABILITY 
An  introduction  to  financial  and  cost  accounting  in  the  public  sector:  the 
nature  of  financial  statements,  the  classification  of  transactions  and  the  deri- 
vation of  financial  statements,  the  analysis  of  financial  statements,  valuation 
theory  and  the  alternatives  to  historical  cost  accounting,  concepts  of  cost, 
cost  allocation,  capital  budgeting,  social  accounting,  human  resource  ac- 
counting, energy  accounting. 

ADMN  514  (1  Vz)  RESEARCH  METHQDS 

A survey  of  empirical  work  and  cases  relevant  to  public  administration  and 
public  sector  policy  problems,  designed  to  teach  and  illustrate  applications 
of  research  methods  and  statistical  techniques,  from  basic  concepts  and  de- 
sign, through  data  acquisition  and  processing,  to  analysis  and  intepretation. 

ADMN  515  (1  Vz)  PUBLIC  SECTQR  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS 
Case  studies  in  public  administration  designed  to  link  the  academic  topics 
and  fields  covered  in  the  M.P.A.  program  to  a variety  of  administrative  activi- 
ties: planning  processes;  budgetary  cycles;  human  resource  planning  and 
personnel  management  cycles;  performance  measurement,  evaluation,  au- 
dit and  compliance  review  processes;  financial  management  mechanisms; 
legislative  planning  and  review;  appraisal  of  organizational  structures  and 
the  machinery  of  government. 
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ADMN  516  (I’/i)  WRITTEN  AND  ORAL  COMMUNICATIONS  IN 
PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 

Advamed  skills  in  wrillcn  and  oral  presentation  ofmalerial  for  public  sector 
analysis  and  decision  making.  Preparation  of  briefiyig  notes,  discussion  pa- 
pers, Cabinet  memoranda.  T reasury  Board  submissions,  inter-ministry  and 
intra-ministry  correspondence,  speeches,  and  press  releases. 

ADMN  519  (I’/a)  PHILOSOPHY  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

An  examination  of  various  value  and  rule  systems  which  affect  the  role  and 
conduct  of  public  servants,  and  the  interplay  of  these  systems  in  decision- 
making situations. 

Prerequisites:  Administration  500  through  516 

ADMN  520A  (formerly  one-half  of  508)  (1 V2)  SEMINARS  IN  POLICY 

ANALYSIS 

An  integrative  seminar  based  upon  the  study  of  cases  in  policy  analysis.  Stu- 
dents will  be  expected  to  prepare  and  present  a number  of  individual 
papers. 

Prerequisites:  Administration  500  through  519 

ADMN  520B  (formerly  one-half  of  508)  (1 V2)  SEMINAR  IN 

ADMINISTRATION 

An  integrative  seminar  based  upon  the  study  of  cases  in  administration  or 
management.  Students  will  be  expected  to  prepare  a number  of  individual 
papers. 

Prerequisites:  Administration  500  through  519 

ADMN  522  (1 V2)  SEMINAR  ON  PUBLIC  TRANSPORTATION  ISSUES 
This  course  investigates  policy  questions  related  to  the  technical,  economic 
and  political  aspects  of  the  major  transportation  systems  in  Canada. 

ADMN  523  (I’/a-AVa)  CONTEMPORARY  TOPICS  IN  ADMINISTRATION 
A study  of  selected  topics  drawn  from  the  current  literature  in  Public  Ad- 
ministration or  related  fields.  Students  may  be  permitted  to  take  Adminis- 
tration 523  more  than  once  for  credit,  provided  the  course  content  is 
different  from  that  previously  taken. 

ADMN  524  (1'/2)  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS:  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 
Familiarization  with  data  and  information-processing  concepts  and  proce- 
dures. The  costs  and  benefits  of  data  collection  are  considered  within  the 
framework  of  the  informational  needs  of  management  for  functions  such  as 
planning,  controlling  and  decision-making. 

ADMN  525  (^V^)  LABOUR  RELATIONS  AND  COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 

Familiarization  with  the  problems  and  procedures  encountered  in  collective 
bargaining  in  the  public  sector.  Among  the  topics  covered  are:  manage- 
ment’s rights,  bargainable  issues,  dispute  resolution,  arbitration,  behaviour 
in  negotiation  and  contract  administration. 

ADMN  527  (1 V2)  DECISION  AND  RISK  ANALYSIS 
Applications  of  decision  and  analysis  within  the  public  sector  will  be  consid- 
ered with  particular  regard  to  the  use  of  elementary  Bayesian  and  cardinal 
utility  theory.  Among  topics  to  be  included  are:  the  encoding  of  uncertainty 
in  terms  of  probability  measures,  the  use  of  data  to  reduce  uncertainty,  risk 
aversion,  the  value  of  information,  and  the  use  of  sequential  decision  theory 
in  data  gathering  strategies. 

ADMN  528  (IV2)  OPERATIONS  MANAGEMENT 

The  organization  of  combinations  of  staff  and  equipment  to  provide  goods 
and  services  by  governmental  agencies  will  be  analyzed  in  terms  of  elemen- 
tary optimization  theory.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  process  design, 
systems  layout  and  simulation,  facilities  location,  work  load  scheduling,  and 
process  quality  control. 

ADMN  529  (1 V2)  ORGANIZATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
An  examination  of  the  contemporary  experience  with  organizational  devel- 
opment and  change  in  public  institutions,  action  research,  team  building, 
socio-technical  design,  survey  feedback,  process  consultation.  Attention  will 
be  paid  to:  organizational  diagnosis,  organizational  change,  overcoming  re- 
sistance to  change. 

ADMN  530  (IVa)  ORGANIZATION  AND  JOB  DESIGN 

Approaches  to  improving  the  quality  of  working  life:  job  enrichment,  job 


riilargemem,  miluslriahlemcH  racy,  quality  work  circles,  alternative  schedul- 
ing arrangements. 

Prerequisites:  Administration  5(H)  through  516,  or  [>ermission  of  the  .School 

ADMN  531  (1  V2)  PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT 

Human  resource  management.  Topics  to  lx;  included:  recruitment;  selec- 
tion; training;  scheduling;  motivation;  manpower  utilization;  assessment 
and  compensation. 

ADMN  533  (IV2)  POLICY  IMPLEMENTATION  AND 
PROGRAM  COORDINATION 

This  course  examines  the  difficulties  encountered  in  translating  policies  into 
action  and  in  achieving  the  lateral  and  vertical  coordination  of  government 
programs  with  each  other  and  with  related  endeavours  in  the  private  sector, 
and  explores  ways  of  avoiding  or  surmounting  these  difficulties. 

ADMN  534  (1’/2)  SEMINAR  ON  ENERGY  ISSUES 
An  interdisciplinary  examination  of  contemporary  energy  issues  using  the 
case  study  approach.  Cases  may  include:  the  Mackenzie  Valley  Pipeline  Deci- 
sion; nuclear  power  reactor  decisions;  oil  sands  development;  research  and 
development  budgeting  in  the  energy  field;  investment  decisions  in  renew- 
able energy. 

ADMN  535  (1 V2)  REGULATORY  ACTIVITY:  I 

(Government  regulatory  activity  will  be  examined  from  legal,  economic,  po- 
litical and  organizational  perspectives.  Regulatory  issues  in  telephone,  elec- 
tric utilities,  banking  and  insurance,  air  and  rail  transportation,  taxes  and 
energy. 

ADMN  536  (I'/z)  REGULATORY  ACTIVITY:  II 

Approaches  to  regulation  will  be  examined  in  the  fields  of  environment, 
health,  safety  and  fairness. 

ADMN  537  (1 V2)  PROGRAM  EVALUATION 

Federal  and  provincial  government  activities  in  program  evaluation  will  be 
examined  using  a case  study  approach.  As  well,  the  course  will  explore  mea- 
surement issues,  cost  effectiveness  analysis,  problems  of  evaluation,  benefit- 
cost  analysis,  evaluability  assessment,  and  the  politics  of  evaluation.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  course  the  student  is  expected  to  be  able  to  design  an  evalu- 
ation framework  of  a public  sector  program. 

ADMN  538  (1 V2)  CONFLICT  AND  CONFLICT  RESOLUTION  IN 
PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 

Consideration  of  various  approaches  to  the  study  and  management  of  con- 
flict in  situations  ranging  from  bargaining  or  strategic  interaction  to  civil  dis- 
order and  violence. 

ADMN  540  (formerly  513  (1 V2)  PUBLIC  SECTOR  ACCOUNTING 

AND  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT 

The  public  sector  accounts  of  Canada  and  British  Columbia;  accounting  for 
the  non-profit  sector;  the  financial  cycle  in  government  accounting;  budget- 
ing: line  item;  performance;  progp-am;  zero-base.  Management  control; 
auditing  (financial;  efficiency;  effectiveness).  The  aggregation  of  accounts 
of  both  public  and  private  sectors  in  a set  of  national  accounts,  accounting 
for  international  transactions;  the  Canadian  Balance  of  Internationtil 
Payments. 

ADMN  541  (1’/2)  BUDGETING,  CONTROL  AND  AUDITING  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  SECTOR 

A detailed  treatment  of  the  various  concepts  and  theories  of  public  sector 
budgeting,  control  and  auditing,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  various 
levels  of  accountability  and  the  range  of  analytical  support  procedures  re- 
quired to  sustain  these  levels. 

Case  studies  in  the  (Government  of  Canada,  and  in  selected  provincial  and 
municipal  governments. 

Prerequisite:  Administration  540 

ADMN  542  (IV2)  COST  ACCOUNTING  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SECTOR 
Alternative  concepts  and  theories  of  cost:  standard  costs  for  direct  material 
and  direct  labour,  the  control  of  overhead  costs,  absorption  costing  and  di- 
rect costing,  the  analysis  of  variances,  cost  allocation,  responsibility  account- 
ing, joint-product  and  by-product  costs,  capital  budgeting. 

Prerequisite:  Administration  540 
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ADMN  543  (IVz)  ACCOUNTING  FOR  NON-PROFIT  ORGANIZATIONS 
The  nature  of  the  non-profit  sector:  users  and  objectives  of  financial  state- 
ments in  the  non-profit  sector,  budgeting,  control  and  auditing,  cash  and 
accrual  accounting,  fund  accounting,  accounting  for  fixed  assets  and  depre- 
ciation, materiality,  case  studies  of  non-proht  organizations. 

Prerequisite:  Administration  340 

ADMN  545  {^V^)  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  ORGANIZATION, 

OPERATION  AND  FINANCE 

Examination  of  all  forms  of  local  government  in  relation  to  functions  per- 
formed, decision  processes,  finance  and  relations  among  local  governments 
and  between  local  governments  and  the  provincial  and  federal  government. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  relationship  between  structure  and  perfor- 
mance in  different  environments,  including  urban,  rural  and  environmen- 
tally sensitive  coastal  areas  in  British  Columbia. 

ADMN  546  (1 V2)  ISSUES  IN  MANAGEMENT  OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

The  examination  of  topics  in  local  government  management:  labour-man- 
agement relations,  growth  management,  cut-back  management,  technol- 
ogies of  local  government  service  delivery,  budgeting  processes,  land  use 
management  and  planning.  Some  emphasis  may  be  placed  on  quantitative 
analyses  of  local  government  related  research  data. 

ADMN  549  (1  Va)  PROCESSES  AND  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  FORMATION  OF 
ECONOMIC  POLICY 

Macroeconomic  reasoning  as  applied  to  public  issues,  policies,  and  pro- 
grams; the  formation  of  monetary  and  fiscal  policy;  incomes  policies;  assess- 
ment of  the  overall  economic  effects  of  government  regulation  or 
intervention  in  industrial  activities;  federal-provincial  conflicts  and  inter- 
agency differences  in  the  development  of  economic  policy. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  303,  or  consent  of  the  instructor 

ADMN  551  (formerly  511)  (I’/a)  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW 

An  examination  of  the  basic  principles  of  administrative  law,  emphasizing 
the  functioning  of  administrative  tribunals  and  judicial  control  of  adminis- 
trative action. 

ADMN  555  (I'/a)  POLITICS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Study  of  the  public  aspect  of  public  administration,  including:  the  political 
values  and  rules  underlying  the  administrative  system  in  the  context  of 
Canadian  Cabinet  government;  the  exercise  of  power  and  authority  in  a bu- 
reaucratic setting;  and  the  effect  of  the  politicization  of  the  priority  setting, 
planning,  budgeting,  financial  management,  personnel  management,  and 
implementation  and  evaluation  processes. 

(note:  credit  not  given  for  both  Administration  555  and  505.) 

ADMN  556  (IV2)  THE  PUBLIC  CORPORATION 

Examination  of  the  use  of  public  corporations  as  instruments  of  policy,  the 
scojje  of  the  public  corporate  sector,  and  the  unique  direction  and  manage- 
ment problems  associated  with  having  the  government  as  a sole  or  signifi- 
cant shareholder. 

ADMN  562  (I’/a)  EVALUATION  OR  PLANNING  PRACTICUM 
With  the  cooperation  of  the  municipal,  provincial  or  federal  government, 
students  will  conduct  an  evaluation  or  prepare  a policy  plan  around  a social 
or  economic  program.  The  emphasis  will  be  on  gaining  practical  experience. 

ADMN  563  (IV2)  ASPECTS  OF  RESEARCH  DESIGN 
Problem  solving  in  administrative  contexts:  the  development  process  by 
which  an  administrative  concern  niay  be  formed  into  a research  project 
which  is  feasible,  and  whose  hndings  may  have  administrative  utility. 

ADMN  564  (1'/2)  SEMINAR  ON  SOCIAL  POLICY  ISSUES 

An  examination  of  objectives  of  social  policy,  methods  of  analysis,  and  links 

SCHOOL  OF 

John  Cossom,  B.A.  (W.  Ont.),  B.S.W.,  M.S.W.  (Ton),  Associate  Professor  and 
Director  of  the  School. 

Andrew  Farquharson,  B.A.  (Bishop’s),  M.S.W.  (McGill),  M.Ed.,  Ed.D.  (Ton), 
Professor.  (On  study  leave,  january-June  1984.) 

Brian  Wharf,  B.A.,  B.S.W.,  M.S.W.  (Brit.  Col.),  Ph.D.  (Brandeis),  Professor. 
WesleyJ.  Shera,  B.A.  (Regina),  M.A.  (CalgaryL  Ph.D.  (Penn.  State),  Associ- 
ate Professor. 


between  analytical  and  administrative  concerns.  Topics  and  cases  will  be  se- 
lected from  the  literature  in  areas  such  as  health,  education,  welfare  and  so- 
cial security,  immigration,  language  rights,  and  consumer  affairs. 

(no  te:  credit  not  given  for  both  Administration  564  and  523A) 

ADMN  565  (^V^)  HEALTH  SERVICE  DELIVERY  SYSTEMS 
Social  indicators  seful  in  assessing  community  health  status:  the  demand  for 
health  care  — measurement  forecasting  and  control,  the  supply  of  health 
care;  forms  of  health  care  and  health  care  delivery  systems;  objectives  and 
p>erformance  measures  for  health  care  delivery  systems;  the  implementation 
of  health  care  delivery  systems;  alternative  delivery  systems;  the  financing  of 
health  care;  alternative  approaches  to  financing;  the  evaluation  of  health 
care  delivery  systems. 

ADMN  566  (1 V2)  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS  OF  THE 
B.C.  GOVERNMENT 

A review  of  the  systems  employed  by  the  central  agencies,  departments,  and 
crown  agencies  of  the  B.C.  Government  to  make  and  implement  decisions  in 
all  functional  areas  of  management. 

ADMN  567  (1 V2)  HEALTH  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

A study  of  the  information  base  which  supports  a health  care  delivery  sys- 
tem, particularly  those  in  hospitals,  physicians’  offices,  government  depart- 
ments and  other  related  health  organizations.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
information  systems  which  use  computing  technology.  The  security  and  con- 
fidentiality of  automated  health  records  will  be  examined.  Basic  computing 
concepts  and  information  theory  will  be  presented  to  serve  as  a foundation 
for  discussion  of  the  role  of  information  systems  in  health  care  decision- 
making. 

ADMN  570  (1 V2)  PURCHASING  AND  INVENTORY  CONTROL 
Problems  in  the  procurement  and  storage  of  large  stocks  of  materials  by 
public  agencies  will  be  studied,  including  price  determination,  demand  fore- 
casting, establishing  order  quantities,  setting  re-order  levels,  acceptance 
quality  control,  the  allocation  of  storage  space,  and  the  measurement  of  the 
costs  of  stock  shrinkage  and  obsolescence. 

ADMN  571  (1’/2)  EQUIPMENT  MAINTENANCE  AND 
REPLACEMENT  DECISIONS 

The  management  of  plant  and  machinery  will  be  reviewed  with  particular 
attention  to  preventive  maintenance,  strategies  for  responding  to  break- 
downs, the  design  of  back-up  facilities,  procedures  for  monitoring  repair 
costs,  measurements  of  performance  losses,  and  the  analysis  of  the  economic 
life  of  equipment. 

ADMN  575  (IV2)  COASTAL  RESOURCE  USE, 

LAW  AND  MANAGEMENT;  I 

Examination  of  coastal  resources  and  the  decision  processes  through  which 
uses  are  determined  in  British  Columbia.  Specific  treatment  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  resources,  rationing  and  enhancement  processes,  the  legal  frame- 
work, and  the  role  of  governments  and  political  clecision-making  within  an 
integrated  framework,  drawing  on  concepts  from  economics,  political  sci- 
ence, geography  and  law. 

(Credit  cannot  be  given  for  both  Administration  575  and  Geography  555.) 

ADMN  576  (1  Va)  COASTAL  RESOURCE  USE,  LAW  AND 
MANAGEMENT;  II 

The  examination  of  one  or  more  special  topics  following  from  Administra- 
tion 575.  Comparative  analysis  from  other  countries  may  be  introduced.  To- 
pics will  be  announced  prior  to  each  offering. 

Prerequisite:  Administration  575. 

ADMN  590  (r/2  or  3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

ADMN  598  (3)  REPORT  REQUIREMENT 

SOCIAL  WORK 

Marilyn  J.  Callahan,  B.A.,  B.S.W.,  M.S.W.  (Brit.  Col.),  Assistant  Professor. 

Marjorie  D.  Martin,  B.A.,  B.S.W.,  M.S.W.  (Brit.  Col.),  Assistant  Professor. 
(On  study  leave,  July-December  1983.) 

David  T.  Turner,  LL.B.  (Sheffield),  Dip.S.W.  & Admin.  (Oxf.),  Assistant 
Professor. 

Barbara  Whittington,  B.A.,  M.S.W.  (Brit,  Col.),  Assistant  Professor. 
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BACHELOR  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

I'he  Schix)l  ot  S<Kial  Work  offers  a program  of  studies  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Social  Work  (B.S.W.),  Admission  to  this  program  re- 
quires completion  of  the  first  two  years  (30  units)  of  an  undergraduate 
program  at  the  University  of  Victoria  with  an  overall  average  of  at  least  sec- 
ond class  (a  grade  point  average  of  3.50)  or  better,  or  the  equivalent  at  an- 
other university  or  a community  college,  which  will  normally  include  3 units 
of  English  selected  in  consultation  with  the  English  Department.  Candidates 
for  a B.S.W.  degree  must  comply  with  the  Minimum  Degree  Requirements 
for  a Bachelor's  degree  outlined  on  page  18  of  the  University  Calendar.  Ap- 
plicants with  a baccalaureate  degree  but  without  professional  work  exper- 
ience should  refer  to  page  1 9 of  the  Calendar:  A Second  Bachelor’s  Degree. 

Students  in  the  Schtxrl  of  Social  Work  must  maintain  a sessional  grade 
point  average  of  3.50  in  both  third  and  fourth  years,  otherwise  they  may  be 
required  to  withdraw  from  the  School. 

The  purpose  of  the  B.S.W.  program  is  to  prepare  students  for  the  general 
practice  of  social  work  in  rural  communities,  small  towns  and  northern  set- 
tings in  British  Columbia.  This  requires  that  graduates  be  skilled  in  working 
with  individuals,  families  and  small  groups  to  resolve  personal  and  familial 
troubles.  It  also  means  that  graduates  are  expected  to  have  an  understand- 
ing of  community  life  and  a competence  to  intervene  with  a view  to  improv- 
ing social  conditions  and  addressing  stxial  issues.  General  practice  in  small 
communities  also  calls  for  a graduate  who  is  able  to  co-operate  with  other 
professionals  and  who  can  recognize  the  potential,  and  promote  the  devel- 
opment of  self  help  and  mutual  aid  groups  in  resolving  social  problems. 

This  program  is  also  available  on  a part-time  basis  both  in  Victoria  and  in 
the  Cariboo,  Kootenay  and  Okanagan  regions  of  the  Province.  However,  a 
minimum  of  two  years  work  experience  is  required  for  admission  into  the 
ofT<ampus  program. 

The  Post-Baccalaureate  B.S.W.  Program: 

This  is  a 24  unit  B.S.W.  program  for  persons  with  a baccalaureate  degree 
and  a minimum  of  two  years  work  experience.  This  program  is  offered  on  a 
part-time  basis  and,  in  order  to  reinforce  the  School’s  emphasis  on  rural  so- 
cial work,  will  be  available  in  the  Cariboo,  Kootenay  and  Okanagan  regions 
of  the  Province.  This  program  is  identical  in  content  to  the  four-year  B.S.W. 
except  that  post-baccalaureate  students  are  exempted  from  one  practicum, 
Scxrial  Work  304,  and  two  elective  courses.  Social  Work  200A  and  200B  or 
their  equivalents  are  required  for  entry  into  the  program.  Approximately  20 
students  will  be  admitted  to  this  program  in  each  region. 

The  objective  of  the  ofT<ampus  program  is  to  enable  social  workers  who 
are  currently  or  recently  employed  to  obtain  a B.S.W.  degree. 

ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Students  transferring  from  other  post-secondary  institutions  must  submit 
an  application  for  admission  to  the  University  to  the  Director  of  Admission 
Services  by  February  28. 

Returning  students  who  are  in  or  who  have  already  completed  second 
year  at  the  University  of  Victoria  must  make  an  application  for  entry  into  the 
B.S.W.  program  to  Records  Services  by  February  28. 

Approximately  40  students  will  be  admitted  to  the  on-campus  B.S.W.  pro- 
gram in  1983.  The  precise  number  will  depend  on  the  resources  available  to 
the  School  and  the  number  of  qualified  applicants.  Preference  will  be  given 
to  students  who  have  gained  experience  in  the  social  services  field  on  a paid 
or  volunteer  basis  and  who  have  demonstrated  interest  in  social  work  prac- 
tice in  rural  areas.  Selection  of  the  group  admitted  to  the  School  will  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  grades,  a personal  written  submission  and  an  interview. 

Applicants  are  advised  that  a field  work  placement  in  a rural  area  is  re- 
quired for  all  students.  Normally  not  more  than  ten  placements  may  be  ar- 
ranged in  Greater  Victoria  each  year.  A student  wishing  to  be  considered  for 
one  of  these  placements  should  indicate  this  at  the  time  of  admission. 

PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 
Rrst  and  Second  Year: 

Social  Work  200  A and  200B  are  required  for  entry  into  the  B.S.W.  pro- 
gram and  are  normally  taken  in  second  year.  Social  Work  200A  and  200B  are 
open  to  any  student  who  has  completed  first  year  satisfactorily  but  carry 
credit  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  only  as  a free  elective  (see  page  3 1 of 
the  Calendar:  Other  Courses  Outside  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science.) 

Students  meeting  all  requirements  for  admission  except  Social  Work  200A 
and  200B  can  apply  for  conditional  acceptance  and  enrol  in  Social  Work 
200A  and  200B  in  Summer  Studies. 

The  following  courses  or  their  equivalents  are  strongly  recommended  to 
students  considering  admission  to  the  School: 

Psychology  235  and  one  of  335,  336,  337,  339. 


Stxiology  200. 

One  of:  Sociology  371,  375  or  Psychology  300. 

Other  appropriate  courses  in  first  and  second  year  are  listed  txrlow.  .Stu- 
dents should  consult  the  calendar  for  information  regarding  prererjuisites. 
Second  year  students  wishing  to  take  up|>er  level  courses  should  consult  with 
the  appropriate  department  and  the  courses  listed  under  Third  and  Fourth 
Year. 

Appropriate  first  and  second  year  courses  include: 

Atithropology  100,  200 
Biochemistry  201 
Biology  150 

(ihild  Care  200A,  200B  (carries  credit  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
only  as  a 

free  elective) 

Computer  Science  100 

Economics  100,  201, 202 

English  115,  116,  121,  122,  238,  250 

Geography  lOlA,  lOlB,  205A,  205B 

History  230,  234,  242 

Mathematics  130,  or  102  and  151 

Philosophy  100,  201,  203,  211,  222A/B,  232,  233,  269 

Political  Science  100,  202,  210,  220,  230,  250 

Psychology  100,  240,  250 

Sociology  100,  209 

Statistics  250 

Women’s  Studies  200 

Third  and  Fourth  Year: 

In  the  third  year  students  will  take  Social  Work  303,  304,  350,  351,  352, 
and  3 units  of  electives  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  Director  (unless  spe- 
cial permission  is  received  from  the  Director  to  omit  a course  or  courses  from 
this  group).  Total  units:  21. 

Social  Work  304  is  a practicum  course  taken  during  the  summer  months  in 
a social  agency  in  a non-metropolitan  area.  Precise  locations  and  details  are 
developed  with  students  after  their  admission. 

In  the  fourth  year  students  will  take  Social  Work  401,  402,  450  and  452 
and  3 units  of  electives  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  Director  (unless  spe- 
cial permission  is  received  from  the  Directortoomit  a course  or  courses  from 
this  group).  Total  units:  15. 

Total  units  for  Third  Year  and  Fourth  Year:  36. 

Appropriate  third  and  fourth  year  electives  include  any  the  above  first 
and  second  year  courses  and  the  following  third  and  fourth  year  courses: 
Administration  404,  466 
Anthropology  322,  335,  336,  339,  406,  418,  419 
Child  Care  301 

Geography  330,  349,  346,  347,  361A/B,  443 
Economics  301,  313,  315,  321,  410A,  410B 
Education-B336,  B360,  D406,  D414 
English  301,302,  400 
Environmental  Studies  300 
History  344,  346,  348,  349,  354,  355,  464 
Philosophy  333,  401 

Political  Science  350,  360,  361,  404,  450,  456A,  465,  466,  470 
Psychology  300,  331,  334,  335,  336,  337,  338,  345,  350,  435,  436,  450 
Social  Work  453,  454 

Sociology:  all  third  and  fourth  year  courses  are  recommended 
Child  Care/Social  Work  485,  486 
Total  Units  for  the  program:  66. 

COURSES 

Third  and  fourth-year  courses  except  Social  Work  304  and  402  may  be 
taken  by  students  outside  the  School  with  the  permission  of  the  Director.  So- 
cial Work  303,  350,  351,  352,  401,  and  452  may  be  of  particular  interest  to 
students  in  Child  Care,  Nursing,  Law,  Education,  and  Public  Administra- 
tion. Students  in  other  faculties  wishing  to  take  these  courses  should  consult 
the  appropriate  advising  service. 

SOCW  200A  (formerly  one-half  of  200)  (1  Va)  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO 

SOCIAL  WORK  PRACTICE 

An  introduction  to  the  general  practice  of  social  work  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  practice  in  rural  communities  and  with  emphasis  on  interdisciplin- 
ary approaches  and  the  roles  of  consumer  and  self  help  groups  in  the 
helping  process.  This  course  reviews  the  knowledge  bases  and  skills  of  social 
work  practice,  and  assists  students  to  evaluate  their  interests  and  capacities 
for  entering  the  profession  of  social  work. 

D.T.  Turner,  B.  Whittington  September-December  (3-0) 
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SOCW  200B  (formerly  one-half  of  200)  (1  Vz)  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO 

SOCIAL  WELFARE  IN  CANADA 

An  introduction  to  and  analysis  of  major  social  policies  and  programs  in 
Canada.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  policies  in  income  security,  corrections, 
health,  family  and  children,  and  housing  and  will  include  an  examination  of 
the  role  of  the  social  worker  in  formulating  policy. 

W.J.  Shera,  B. Wharf  January-April  (3-0) 

SOC  W 303  (3)  SOCIAL  WORK  PRACTICE  AND  PLANNED  CHANGE 
The  objective  of  this  cour.se  is  to  introduce  students  to  the  generic  approach 
to  social  work  practice  by  using  major  concepts  and  theories  concerned  with 
the  planning  of  change. 

A.  Farquharson,  M.D.  Martin  September-April  (1 'A-O-l'A;  \V2-O-\V2) 

SOC  W 304  (6)  SOCIAL  WORK  FIELD  PRACTICE 
In  the  third  year  field  placement,  students  are  assigned  a wide  range  of  re- 
sponsibilities at  the  individual,  group  and  community  level.  Precise  objec- 
tives will  be  established  on  a contract  basis  between  students,  faculty  and  the 
agency. 

Prerequisities:  Social  Work  303  and  352 
M.J.  Callahan,  D.  T.  Turner 

SOC  W 350  (C  C 350)  (formerly  300)  (3)  LAW  AND 

SOCIAL  SERVICES 

The  objective  is  to  provide  students  in  Child  Care  and  Social  Work  with  an 
understanding  of  the  Law  as  an  expression  of  social  policy  and  of  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  laws  are  developed,  enacted  and  changed;  Family  Law  and 
the  Family  Courts  with  special  reference  to  laws  affecting  children;  the  orga- 
nization of  legal  services;  and  the  legal  accountability  and  liabilities  of  social 
workers,  child  care  workers  and  others  in  the  social  services  field. 

D.T  Turner  September-April  (2-0-2;  2-0-2) 

SOC  W 351  (3)  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
THE  RURAL  COMMUNITY 

The  objectives  of  this  course  are  (1)  introduce  students  preparing  for  the 
helping  professions  to  concepts  and  models  of  how  human  behaviour  is  ac- 
quired, maintained  and  modified,  in  interaction  with  family  and  community 
systems,  (2)  analyze  community  structures  and  problems  and  (3)  review  var- 
ious approaches  to  community  work  practice  in  human  service  agencies. 
W.J.  Shera,  M.|.  Callahan  September-April  (I'A-O-l'A;  IV2-O-IV2) 

SOC  W 352  (formerly  301)  (C  C 352)  (3)  INTERPERSONAL 

COMMUNICATION 

This  course  has  a number  of  interrelated  objectives;  to  introduce  students  to 
the  literature  on  interpersonal  communication;  to  afford  an  opportunity  for 
a critical  review  of  various  approaches  to  interpersonal  helping;  to  assist  stu- 
dents in  developing  a personal  commitment  to,  and  philosophy  of,  the  art 
of  interpersonal  helping;  and  to  involve  students  in  simulated  practice 
experiences. 

A.  Farquharson,  M.D.  Martin  September-April  (1-0-2;  1-0-2) 

SOC  W 390  (1  '/2  or  3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

Students  must  consult  with  the  Director  prior  to  registration.  The  intent  is  to 
allow  students  the  opportunity  to  concentrate  in  a particular  field  of  social 
welfare  such  as  corrections,  gerontology  or  mental  health. 

SOC  W 401  (1 V2)  ASSESSMENT  OF  SOCIAL  WORK  PRACTICE 

The  objectives  of  this  course  are;  to  ensure  that  students  gain  an  under- 
standing of  the  contribution  research  can  make  to  practice;  to  enable  stu- 
dents to  conduct  exploratory  and  descriptive  research  projects;  to  extend 
their  knowledge  ol  a particular  field  of  service.  T his  course  will  complement 
Social  Work  402  - Field  Work  Practice. 

Entry  into  this  course  will  normally  be  restricted  to  fourth  year  students  in 
the  School  of  Social  Work,  and  to  students  with  at  least  fourth  year  standing 
in  other  professional  programs  with  the  permission  of  the  Director  of  the 
School  of  Social  Work. 

September-April  (1-0-2*;  1-0-2*) 
*Lectures  and  tutorials  on  alternate  weeks. 

SOC  W 402  (6)  SOCIAL  WORK  FIELD  PRACTICE 
T he  intent  of  this  course  is  to  refine  intervention  skills  at  the  individual,  fam- 
ily, group  and  community  level.  Precise  objectives  will  be  established  on  a 
contract  basis  between  students,  faculty  and  the  agency.  Relevant  conceptual 
material  will  be  provided  in  a concurrent  seminar.  Entry  into  this  course  will 


be  restricted  to  fourth-year  students  in  the  School  of  Social  Work. 
Prerequisite:  Social  Work  304 
W.J.  Shera,  B.  Whittington 

SOC  W 450  (IVa)  ADMINISTRATION  IN  THE  HUMAN  SERVICES 
This  course  examines  various  concepts  of  organization  and  management 
theory,  the  design  of  organizational  structures,  the  managerial/administra- 
tive process,  the  social  structure  of  an  organization,  the  specific  applications 
of  management  science,  the  interaction  between  the  organization’s  technol- 
gical  and  social  systems,  the  theory  and  method  of  job  design,  and  the  man- 
agement of  conflict  and  change.  The  intent  is  to  consider  applications  of 
these  concepts  of  service  organizations. 

This  course  will  normally  be  restricted  to  students  in  the  fourth  year  of  Social 
Work  and  to  students  with  at  least  fourth  year  standing  in  other  professional 
programs  with  the  permission  of  the  Director  of  Social  Work. 

M.J.  Callahan  January-April  (3-0) 

SOC  W 452  (3)  EDUCATIONAL  STRATEGIES  IN  SOCIAL  WORK: 
CONTENT  AND  PROCESS 

This  course  focuses  on  the  use  of  adult  education  as  a strategy  for  individual 
and  social  change.  The  course  uses  the  medium  of  student  selected  profes- 
sional topics.  Presented  in  one  or  two  day  workshops,  to  achieve  its  objective 
of  developing  skills  and  knowledge  for  planning  and  delivery  of  educational 
programs.  May  be  taken  once  only  for  credit. 

Entry  into  this  course  is  normally  restricted  to  fourth  year  students  in  the 
School  of  Social  Work  and  to  students  with  at  least  fourth  year  standing  in 
other  professional  programs  with  the  permission  of  the  Director  of  the 
School  of  Social  Work. 

J.  Cossom  September-April  (3-0;  3-0) 

SOC  W 453  (1  Vz)  POLICY  IN  THE  HUMAN  SERVICES 

The  principal  objectives  of  the  course  are  to  provide  an  introduction  to  the 
policy  making  process,  and  to  develop  skills  in  the  analysis  of  policies  in  the 
human  services.  This  elective  is  intended  for  fourth  year  students  in  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Human  and  Social  Development. 

B.  Wharf  September- December  (3-0) 

SOC  W 454  (1  Vz)  HUMAN  SERVICES  AND  NATIVE  PEOPLE 
The  course  will  critically  examine  a variety  of  intervention  strategies  and 
their  appropriateness  for  working  with  native  Indian  people.  The  strategies 
will  include  counselling  on  an  individual,  family  and  group  basis,  self  help 
groups  and  community  development. 

(Not  offered)  January-April  (3-0) 

SOC  W 460  (1  Vz)  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  SOCIAL  WORK  AND  SOCIAL 
WELFARE 

This  is  a variable  content  course  that  will  deal  with  special  issues  in  social 
welfare  and  approaches  to  social  work  practice.  Restricted  to  students  in  the 
third  or  fourth  year  of  study.  May  be  taken  more  than  once  for  credit  to  a 
maximum  of  three  units. 

(Will  be  offered  when  resources  permit) 

September- December  or  January-April  (3-0) 

SOC  W 485  (C  C 485)  (1  Vz)  SYSTEMS  APPROACH  TO  THE  FAMILY:  I 
This  course  focuses  on  family  systems  theory  and  the  application  of  svstems 
constructs  in  working  with  the  child  in  the  context  of  the  family. 

B.  Whittington,  F.A.S.  Ricks  September-December  (3-0) 

SOC  W 486  (C  C 486)  (1’/z)  SYSTEMS  APPROACH  TO  THE  FAMILY:  II 
This  course  provides  a laboratory  learning  environment  which  allows  the 
students  to  observe,  demonstrate  and  discuss  family  systems  theory,  con- 
structs and  interventions. 

B.  Whittington,  F.A.S.  Ricks  January-April  (3-0) 

SOC  W 490  (1  ’/z  or  3)  DIRECTED  STUDIES 

Students  must  consult  with  the  Director  prior  to  registration.  The  intent  is  to 
allow  students  the  opportunity  to  concentrate  in  a particular  field  of  social 
welfare  such  as  corrections,  gerontology  or  mental  health. 
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l.vinan  R,  Robinson,  H.A.,  1.1..  B.  (Sask  .),  L1..M  (1  larvartl),  of  the  Bar  ol  Brit- 
ish ('.oininbia.  Professor  atuf  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

Kotiald  1.  Cihelhns,  B.A.  1.1.. B.  (Brit.  Col.).  LI..M  (Yale),  of  the  Bar  of  British 
Columbia,  Professor. 

Cerard  A.  Ferguson,  B.A.  (St.  Patrick’s),  L1..B.  (Ottawa),  LL.M.  (New  York), 
of  the  Bar  of  Ontario,  Professor. 

F.  Murray  Fraser,  Q.C..  B.A.,  1.1..B.  (Dalhousic),  LL.M.  (London), of  the  Bar 
of  Nova  Scotia,  Professor. 

Neil  Cold.  B.A.  (York),  LL.B.  (lor.),  LL.M.  (York),  of  the  Bars  of  British  Co- 
lumbia and  Ontario,  Professor,  (On  leave,  1983-84). 

Keith  B.  Jobson,  B.A.,  B.Ed.  (Sask.),  LL.B.  (Dalhousie),  LL.M.,  J.S.l).  (Co- 
lumbia), of  the  Bar  of  British  Columbia,  Professor. 

H.  David  Kirk,  B.S.  (City  Coll,  of  New  York),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  Part- 
time  Adjunct  Professor  (|anuary-)une  1983. 

William  A.W.  Neilson,  B.Com.  ( lor.),  LL.B.  (Brit.  Col.),  LL.M.  (Harvard),  of 
the  Bars  of  British  Columbia  and  Ontario,  Professor. 

Diana  M.  Priestly,  B.A.,  LL.B.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.L.L.  (Wash.),  Professor  and 
Law  Librarian. 

Donovan  W.M.  Waters,  B.,\.,  B.C.L.,  M.A.  (Oxf.),  Ph.D.  (London),  F.R.S.C., 
Barrister-at-Law,  Lincoln's  Inn  and  the  Bar  of  British  Columbia, 
Professor. 

TerryJ.  Wuester,  B.A.  (Bethany  NazareneColl.),  M.A.  (Missouri), J.D.  (Kan- 
sas), LL.M.  (Yale),  of  the  Bars  of  British  Columbia,  Saskatchewan  and 
Kansas,  Professor  and  Associate  Dean. 

Richard  M.  Brown,  LL.B.  (Queen’s)  LL.M.  (Harvard),  Associate  Professor. 
(On  study  leave,  1983-84.) 

Hamar  Foster,  B.A.  (Queen’s),  M.A.  (Sussex),  LL.B.  (Brit.  Col.),  of  the  Bar  of 


The  Faculty  of  Law  offers  a three-year  program  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of 
Laws  (LL.B.)  degree.  The  Faculty  has  Seen  granted  the  status  of  ’an  ap- 
proved law  school’  by  the  governing  bodies  of  the  legal  profession  in  the  var- 
ious common  law  provinces.  This  accords  the  Bachelor  of  Laws  degree  of  the 
University  of  Victoria  the  same  status  as  that  of  other  common  law  schools  in 
Canada. 

APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION 

Application  forms  for  first  admission  to  the  University  or  for  re-registra- 
tion, and  applications  for  admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Law  are  available  from 
the  Dean’s  office.  All  applications  must  be  submitted  by  March  31. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 
TO  THE  FIRST-YEAR  PROGRAM 

Regular  Applicants 

The  Faculty  of  Law  may  admit  a candidate  who: 

1 . presents  proof  that  he  has  received,  with  standing  satisfactory  to  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Law,  a degree  from  the  University  of  Victoria  or  an  equivalent 
degree  from  a recognized  university;  or 

2.  presents  proof  that  he  has  completed,  with  standing  satisfactory  to  the 
Faculty  of  Law,  at  least  the  first  three  years  (forty-five  units)  of  a pro- 
gram leading  to  a degree  at  the  University  of  Victoria,  or  the  equivalent 
at  a recognized  university. 

In  addition,  each  applicant  must  submit  a Law  School  Admission  Test 
score  and  satisfy  such  other  requirements  as  may  be  prescribed  from  time  to 
time. 

note:  Since  the  number  of  candidates  who  meet  the  minimum  requirements 
for  eligibility  far  exceeds  the  number  of  places  available,  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  eligibility  does  not  guarantee  admission.  Admission  is  decided  on 
a competitive  basis  taking  into  account,  principally,  a candidate’s  pre-law  aca- 
demic record  and  Law  School  Admission  lest  score. 

Mature  Applicants 

A limited  number  of  mature  applicants  will  be  accepted  for  admission  in 
any  one  year  notwithstanding  that  they  do  not  possess  the  minimum  require- 
ments for  admission  of  Regular  Applicants.  This  category  is  not  open  to  ap- 
plicants who  have  met  the  requirements  for  admission  in  the  Regular 
Applicant  category. 


British  Columbia,  Assotiaie  I’lolessor 

Delloyd  J.  Cuth,  B.A.  (.Marquette).  ,M.A.  ((aeightoii).  I’h.D.  (ruisbiiigh). 
Visiting  Associate  I’lolessoi  (|anuary  1983  - |une  1983). 

James C.  Macl’herson,  B.A.  (Atadia),  LL.B.  (Dalhousie),  LL.B  ((  amb  ),  As- 
scK'iate  Prolessor.  (On  leave,  1983-81.) 

.Sandra  K.  McCallum,  B.  |uris,  LL.B.  (.Moiiash),  L1...M.  (Bi  it.  (,ol  ).  Assot  iate 
Professor. 

Donald  R.  Munroe,  LL.B.  (Brit.  (iol.).  Visiting  Assot  iate  Piolessoi  (|uly 
1982  - December  1983). 

r.  Murray  Rankin,  B.A,  (Queeti’s),  LL.B.  ( For.),  LL.M.  (Harvatd),  ol  the  Bat 
of  British  Columbia.  Associate  Prolessor.  (On  study  leave.  1983-84.) 

Mary  Anne  Waldron,  B .A.  (Bramlon).  LL.B.  (Man,),  L1...M.  (Biit.  (ail  ),  ot 
the  Bar  of  British  Columbia.  Associate  Piofessor. 

David  R.  Williams,  B.A.,  LL.B.  (Brit,  (iol.).  Part-time  Adjunct  Assot  iate  Pro- 
lessor  (1982-84). 

James  L.  Cassels,  B.A.  (Carleton),  LL.B.  (W.  Out.),  Assistant  Prolessor. 

Donald  G.  Casswell,  B.Sc.  (lor.),  LL.B.  (\’ork).  LL.M.  ( lot  ),  .Assistant 
Professor. 

Roljert  G.  Howell,  LL.B.  (Well.),  Assistant  Professor. 

Monna  M.  Huscroft,  B.A.,  LL.B.  (Brit.  Col.),  Visiting  Assistant  Professor 
(July  1982  - June  1983). 

Maureen  A.  Maloney,  LL.B.  (Warwick),  l.L.M.  ( For),  Assistant  Professor. 

AndrewJ.  Pirie,  B.A.  (WatcrliK)),  LL.B.  (Dalhousie),  LL..M.  (Well.),  Assistant 
Professor. 

Michael  1.  Wylie,  B.A,  (Calgary),  LL.B.  (Dalhousie),  Assistant  Piofessor. 

Garry  R.  Charlton,  B.A.  (U.  of  \'ic.).  Administrative  Assistant. 


Applications  will  be  considered  from  students: 

(a)  who  are  residents  of  British  Columbia,  the  Yukon  or  , Northwest 
Territories; 

(b)  who  are  26  years  of  age  or  more; 

(c)  who  do  not  possess  the  minimum  requirements  for  admission  as  Regular 
Applicants;  and, 

(d)  who  have  five  or  more  years  of  work  experience. 

Applicants  will  be  selected  on  the  basis  of: 

(1)  the  academic  record  of  the  applicant  and  the  ability  of  the  applicant  to 
handle  college  or  university  level  studies  and  to  be  successf  ul  in  the  study 
of  law; 

(2)  the  competence  of  the  applicatit  in  reading,  writing,  speaking  and  the 
ability  to  reason  and  analyze; 

(3)  the  work  record  of  the  applicant  including  the  capacity  and  ability  to 
make  a disciplined  effort  over  periods  of  time; 

(4)  the  potential  of  the  applicant  to  make  a contribution  to  the  legal  profes- 
sion and  the  community;  and, 

(5)  the  Law  School  Admission  Test  score. 

Applicants  will  be  required  to  submit  letters  of  ref  erence  and  an  interview 
may  be  required. 

Special  Applicants 

A limited  number  of  applicants  will  be  accepted  for  admission  in  any  one 
year  from  applicants  who  possess  the  minitnum  academic  requirements  for 
Regular  Applicants  and  who  by  virtue  of  their  experience  and  background 
may  be  expeetd  to  make  a particular  contribution  to  the  public  or  interdisci- 
plinary aspects  of  law. 

Applications  will  be  considered  from  students: 

(a)  who  are  residents  of  British  Golumbia,  the  ’\ukon  or  Northwest 
Ferritories; 

(b)  who  are  26  years  of  age  or  more: 

(c)  who  possess  the  minimum  academic  requirctnents  for  Regular  .Appli- 
cants; and, 

(d)  who  have  five  or  more  years  work  experience  in  a profession  or  otfier 
field  of  etideavour. 

Applicants  will  be  selected  on  the  basis  of; 

(1)  the  academic  record  of  the  applicant  and  the  ability  of  the  applicant  to  be 
successful  in  the  study  of  law; 
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(2)  the  capacity  of  the  applicant  to  make  a special  contribution  m the  law  and 
the  legal  profession  through  public  law  or  its  interdisciplinary  aspects, 
and, 

(3)  the  Law  School  Admission  lest  score. 

Applicants  will  be  required  to  submit  letters  of  reference  and  an  interview 
may  be  required. 


Native  Applicants 


The  Faculty  of  Law  is  anxious  that  the  number  of  people  of  Indian,  Metis 
and  Inuit  backgrounds  among  the  ranks  of  the  Legal  Profession  increase 
substantially,  and  accordingly  encourages  enquiries  and  applications  from 
Native  jjeople. 

Applications  from  Canadian  Native  people  will  be  considered  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis  taking  into  account  such  things  as  academic  performance,  re- 
sults of  the  Law  School  Admission  Test,  employment  history,  potential  for 
personal  growth,  personal  interviews,  and  letters  of  reference. 

If  an  applicant’s  academic  background  makes  it  appropriate,  the  Admis- 
sions Committee  may  make  any  offer  of  admission  conditional  upon  success- 
ful completion  of  the  Program  of  Legal  Studies  for  Native  People  conducted 
by  the  Native  Law  Centre  at  the  University  of  Saskatchewan.  The  Faculty 
fully  endorses  this  ‘head  start’  program,  and  considerable  weight  is  placed 
upon  the  evaluation  submitted  by  its  Director.  It  should  be  noted  that  all  Na- 
tive applicants  of  registered  status  and  a limited  number  of  non-status  Na- 
tive or  Metis  applicants  are  eligible  for  governmental  financial  assistance 
throughout  both  the  Saskatchewan  program  and  the  LL.B.  program  at  a 
Canadian  Law  school.  This  will  cover  tuition  fees,  books  and  other  classroom 
materials,  plus  a modest  living  allowance.  For  more  complete  information 
concerning  the  program  of  legal  studies  for  Native  people,  interested  appli- 
cants should  write  to: 

The  Director 

Program  of  Legal  Studies  for  Native  People 
Native  Law  Centre 
University  of  Saskatchewan 
Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan 
Canada  S7N  OWO 


TRANSFER  AND  VISITING  STUDENTS 

Applications  may  be  considered  from  students  who  wish  to  attend  the 
Faculty  of  Law  of  the  University  of  Victoria  as  transfer  students  with  ad- 
vanced standing  or  as  visiting  students.  The  Faculty  of  Law  is  not  obliged  to 
accept  applications  from  students  in  these  categories.  The  number  of  appli- 
cations which  are  accepted  will  be  limited  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  size  of 
the  class  which  these  students  will  be  entering  is  not  significantly  altered. 

A.  Transfer  Student  Applications 

Applicants  who  seek  to  transfer  to  the  Faculty  of  Law  with  advanced 
standing  must  complete  a minimum  of  two  years  of  legal  education  in  the 
Faculty  of  Law  in  order  to  obtain  a Bachelor  of  Laws  degree  from  the 
University  of  Victoria. 

Applications  shall  be  accompanied  by: 

(a)  The  academic  record  of  the  applicant,  and 

(b)  The  applicant’s  reasons  and  motivation  for  seeking  to  transfer  to 
the  Faculty  of  Law  of  the  University  of  Victoria; 

and  will  be  considered  if: 

(i)  The  applicant  meets  all  of  the  eligibility  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  the  First  Year  Program  of  the  Faculty  of  Law,  and 

(ii)  The  law  courses  which  have  been  completed  by  the  applicant 
are  compatible  with  the  curriculum  of  the  Faculty  of  Law. 

Preference  will  be  given  to  students  who  are  academically  outstanding  or 
who  have  the  potential  to  make  a unique  contribution  to  the  academic- 
program  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  and  to  students  who  have  applied  on  com- 
passionate grounds.  Students  who  have  undertaken  their  previous  legal 
education  at  a Canadian  Law  School  will  be  given  preference  over  appli- 
cants whose  previous  legal  training  has  been  undertaken  outside 
Canada. 

B.  Visiting  Students  or  Students  with  a Letter  of  Permission 
Applications  from  visiting  students  or  students  with  a letter  of  permis- 
sion from  another  University  may  be  accepted  subject  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Dean  and  their  course  programs  being  approved  by  the  Deans  of 
both  Law  Schools. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 


1 .  Academic  Session 

The  academic  session  in  the  Faculty  of  Law  extends  for  approximately 
thirty  effective  teaching  weeks  exclusive  of  examination  jjeriods. 


2.  Grading 


Passing  Grades 


Failing  Grade 


Temporary  Grade: 


Grade  Point 


Grade 

Value 

A + 

A 

8 / First  Class 

A- 

7 j 

B + 

6-) 

B 

5 f Second  Class 

B- 

4 J 

C-l- 

c 

2 > Pass 

D 

1 j 

*COM 

N/A  Complete  (pass) 

F 

0 

♦N 

0 Did  not  write  examination  or 

otherwise  complete  course  re- 
quirements by  the  end  of  the 
term  or  session;  no 

supplemental 

*DEF 

N/A  Deferred  examination  granted 

* COM  — Used  only  for  courses  designated  by  the  Senate.  Such  courses  are 
identified  in  the  course  listings. 


♦ N — In  exceptional  circumstances,  the  Faculty  may  authorize  the  removal 
of  an  N grade  and  the  replacement  of  it  by  another  grade.  In  accor- 
dance with  Senate  Regulations,  an  instructor  shall  advise  students  at 
the  beginning  of  term  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  would 
be  assigned  a final  grade  of  N. 


DEF  — Used  only  for  courses  in  which  a deferred  examination  has  been 
granted  because  of  illness  or  other  special  circumstances. 


3.  Review  of  an  Assigned  Grade 

Students  are  referred  to  the  general  University  regulations  given  on 
page  17.  The  following  sp>ecific  regulations  apply  to  students  in  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Law. 

(a)  Any  request  for  a review  of  a final  grade  must  normally  reach  the 
Dean’s  office  within  2 1 days  after  the  release  of  grades. 

(b)  Where  a final  grade  is  based  wholly  or  in  part  on  any  written  materi- 
als other  than  an  examination  paper,  such  materials  shall,  for  the 
purpose  of  these  procedures,  be  treated  as  if  they  are  examination 
papers. 

4.  First  Year  Program 

All  courses  in  the  First  Year  Program  are  compulsory. 

5.  Second  and  Third  Year  Programs 

(a)  The  Faculty  of  Law  may  designate  courses  as  compulsory,  prerequi- 
site, or  recommended  courses. 

(b)  In  each  of  the  second  and  third  years  of  the  program,  a student  shall 
enrol  in  a course  program  which  has  been  approved  by  the  Dean  or 
his  nominee. 

(c)  An  approved  program  under  paragraph  (b)  is  one  in  which  a stu- 
dent is  enrolled  in  courses  totalling  not  less  than  14 'A  units  and  not 
more  than  16‘A  units  over  the  academic  session  (that  is,  during  the 
thirty  week  period). 

(d)  Without  the  p>ermission  of  the  Dean  or  his  nominee,  a student  may 
not  carry  less  than  7 units  or  more  than  8'/z  units  in  one  term  per 
session  (that  is,  during  the  fifteen  week  period). 

6.  Standing 

(a)  Standing  in  First  Year  shall  be  granted  when  a student  passes  all  of 
the  courses  in  his  approved  program  for  the  year  and  the  Contracts, 
Forts  and  Property  components  of  the  Private  Law  Process  course, 
and  EITHER: 

i)  obtains  a grade  of  C-(-  or  better  in  at  least  nine  units  of  his  ap- 
proved program  for  the  Year,  OR 

ii)  obtains  a grade  point  average  of  at  least  3.00  in  the  courses  for 
the  Year. 

For  the  purposes  of  Regulations  6 and  7.  each  of  the  Contracts,  Torts 
and  Property  components  of  the  Private  Law  Process  course  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  of  two  unit  value. 


Imui  27) 


(l>)  St;in<liiiK  in  SiToiul  Vfar  or  1 liircl  Year  shall  In.-  ({lanlcd  when  a stu- 
deiil  passes  all  of  the  courses  in  his  approved  prof^ratn  lor  the  Year, 
and  tn  iltK: 

i)  obtains  a grade  ol'C+  or  Ircttcr  in  courses  representing  at  least 
nine  units  ol  courses  lor  the  year,  OR 

ii)  obtains  a grade  point  average  of  at  least  3.00  in  the  courses  for 
the  ^’ear. 

(c)  Standing  in  the  Program  shall  be  granted  when  a student  achieves 
Standing  in  each  of  the  First,  .Second  and  Third  Years  and  com- 
pletes a research  paper  on  an  approved  subject  of  not  less  than  7,500 
words  during  either  the  .Second  or  Third  S'ear  upon  which  the  stu- 
dent has  received  a grade  of  Ci  -t-  or  Ix'tter.  The  requirement  may  lx; 
satisfied  in  the  context  of  existing  courses. 

7.  Supplrmenlal  Kxamiiiatiom 

(a)  Where  a student  does  not  achieve  standing  under  Regulation  6 
above,  but  attains  a grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.00,  the  student 
shall  be  permitted  to  write  supplemental  examinations  in  not  more 
than 

i)  two  courses  (including  Private  Law  Process),  or 

ii)  two  separate  components  of  Private  Law  Process,  or 

iii)  one  course  (except  Private  Law  Process)  and  one  component  of 
Private  Law  Process 

representing  not  more  than  six  units,  in  order  to  obtain  the  standing 
required. 

(b)  Where  a student,  enrolled  in  a clinical  program  or  other  course  ex- 
clusively for  a term  (15  weeks),  fails  to  meet  the  grade  requirement 
of  Regulation  6,  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  the  Faculty  Commit- 
tee on  Studies.  The  Committee  may  recommend  to  the  Faculty  that 
the  student  may  write  supplemental  examinations  including  the 
completion  of  such  assignments,  papers  or  tests  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate, or,  where  the  student's  performance  in  the  course  has  been  ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory,  that  the  student  be  required  to  withdraw 
from  the  Faculty. 

(c)  Subject  to  paragraph  (d),  supplemental  examinations  shall  not  be 
written  in  courses  or  Private  Law  Process  components  where  a stu- 
dent has  attained  a grade  of  C -f  or  better. 

(d)  If  a student  elects  to  write  a supplemental  examination  in  the  Pri- 
vate Law  Process  course,  the  student  shall  write  all  three  compo- 
nents whether  or  not  a grade  of  C -t-  or  better  has  been  obtained  in 
one  or  more  components.  However,  an  overall  grade  of  C -i-  or  bet- 
ter in  the  Private  Law  Process  course  shall  not  bar  a student  from 
electing  to  write  a supplemental  examination  in  a separate  compo- 
nent of  Private  Law  Process  where  the  student  has  not  obtained  a 
C -(-  or  better. 

(e)  The  grade  point  value  for  supplemental  examinations  shall  be  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  the  grading  scale  contained  in  the  Reg- 
ulations of  the  Faculty  of  Law.  The  original  sessional  grade  point 
average  and  a revised  sessional  grade  point  average,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  supplemental  examination  results,  shall  be  recorded  on  a 
student’s  transcript. 

8.  Special  Examinations 

(a)  The  Faculty  may  authorize  the  writing  of  Special  Examinations  or 
the  submission  of  documentation  in  satisfaction  of  course  require- 
ments to  achieve  standing  under  Regulation  6,  where  a student’s 
ability  to  write  or  complete  an  examination  or  other  academic  re- 
quirement has  been  affected  by  illness  or  special  circumstances. 

(b)  In  considering  such  cases,  the  Faculty  will  require  the  submission  to 
the  Dean  of  a medical  certificate  or  other  documentation. 

(c)  Students  will  be  advised  in  writing  with  respect  to  procedures  to  be 
followed  in  such  cases. 

9.  Credit  for  Courses  Outside  the  Faculty 

(a)  A student  may,  in  the  second  and  third  year,  take  courses  in  other 
departments  and  schools  in  the  University,  but  not  Summer  Studies 
courses,  for  credit  in  the  Faculty  of  Law; 

(b)  A student  may  take  up  to  3 units  of  such  courses  over  the  two  aca- 
demic years; 

(c)  A student  must  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  Law  or  his  nomi- 
nee and  the  outside  instructor  in  advance  of  registration  for  any 
such  course. 

10.  Repetition  of  a Year 

A student  who  fails  to  obtain  standing  in  any  Year  may  apply  to  the  Fa- 
culty for  permission  to  repeat  the  Year. 

1 1 . Special  Provision 

Notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  these  regulations,  the  Faculty 


shall  exercise  an  etphtable  disc  tet ion  in  a panic  ular  case  so  as  lo  ai  hievc 
a fair  and  reasonable  residl, 

1 2 .  Other  A cademic  Re^ulaltom 

Students  registered  in  the  Fatuity  are  subjec  t to  such  other  general  aca- 
demic regulations  of  the  L’tiiversily  as  the  .Senate,  oit  the  reconttitenda- 
tion  of  the  Faculty,  tnay  wish  to  apply. 

COURSES 

LAW  100  (3)  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW  PROCESS 
This  course  deals  with  the  basic  framework  of  the  Canadian  constitutional 
system  and  illustrates  that  the  constitution  is  the  skeletal  framewtjrk  within 
which  the  legal  system  funcliotis. 

The  function  of  a constitution,  the  maitt  characteristics  of  constitutions  and 
Constitutional  l.aw,  etitrenchment,  atnendtnent,  the  nature  and  structure  ol 
the  B.N.A.  Act,  the  divisioti  of  powers,  coticurrency  in  a federal  state,  the 
sources  of  Canadian  Constitutional  Law,  executive  power,  legislative  author- 
ity, delegation,  the  role  of  the  judiciary,  civil  liberties,  developing  issues  in 
Constitutional  Law. 

Full  year  course  75  hours 

LAW  102  (2)  THE  CRIMINAL  LAW  PROCESS 

T he  course  is  an  introduction  to  Criminal  Law  and  its  process  as  a means  of 
sanctioning  prohibited  conduct.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  following 
matters; 

1 . Fhe  reporting  of  crime  including  some  discussion  of  the  common  char- 
acteristics of  offenders  and  offences. 

2.  The  role  of  the  police  and  the  prosecutor  in  the  pre-trial  portion  of  the 
process  including  such  matters  as  arrest,  search  and  seizure,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  evidence. 

3.  The  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Criminal  Law  and  the  role  of  the  lawyer  in 
the  Criminal  Law  process. 

4.  The  substantive  Criminal  Law  including  the  ingredients  of  criminal  of- 
fences and  the  application  of  the  various  defences  which  are  available. 

5.  Theories  of  punishment  and  practices  of  disposition  and  sentencing  of 
offenders. 

Students  may  be  asked  to  spend  up  to  ten  hours  in  a field  experience  either 
in  the  courts,  with  police,  or  in  corrections.  Students  are  required  to  keep  a 
journal  in  connection  with  this  part  of  the  course. 

Full  year  course  60  hours 

LAW  104  (2)  THE  LAW,  LEGISLATION  AND  POLICY 
Students  are  given  an  historical  introduction  lo  the  doctrine  of  parliamen- 
tary sovereignty  and  an  overview  of  the  development  of  responsible  govern- 
ment at  the  Provincial  and  Federal  levels. 

The  course  examinesjudicial  approaches  to  statutory  interpretation  includ- 
ing the  canons,  rules  and  presumptions  and  introduces  students  to  the  de- 
velopment of  elementary  legislative  drafting  skills. 

The  pre-parliamentary  stages  of  legislation,  the  institutions  involved  in  law- 
making and  the  sources  of  policy  in  both  federal  and  provincial  govern- 
ments will  be  studied. 

The  parliamentary  stages  of  legislation  and  some  aspects  of  parliamentary 
procedure  will  be  examined  together  with  criticisms  of  the  parliamentary 
system  and  proposals  for  reform. 

Full  year  course  60  hours 

LAW  106  (1)  THE  LEGAL  PROCESS 

The  Legal  Process  seeks  a perspective  of  the  processes  of  decision-making 
throughout  the  legal  system  by  examining  its  major  institutions  and  the 
function  of  substantive  and  procedural  law  within  them.  It  attempts  to  pro- 
vide first-year  students  with  a transactional  “overview”  of  their  new  disci- 
pline in  its  totality.  It  also  provides  a background  for  courses  in  the  second 
and  third  year  program, 

This  course  introduces  students  to  the  institutional  structure  of  the  Canadi- 
an legal  system  and,  at  the  same  time,  provides  an  analysis  of  the  role  of  law 
in  society.  The  course  will  have  a variety  of  components,  namely  historical, 
institutional,  procedural  and  philosophical. 

The  role  of  law  in  society,  the  function  of  the  legal  profession,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  legal  system,  the  reception  of  English  Law  in  Canada,  the  con- 
temporary legal  system  in  British  Columbia,  the  structure  of  the  courts, 
problems  of  fact-finding  and  evidence  stare  decisis,  sources  of  law,  the  legisla- 
tive process,  administrative  tribunals,  an  introduction  to  jurisprudential 
concepts,  future  trends  with  respect  to  the  role  of  law  in  society,  including 
law  reform,  legal  services,  the  legal  profession,  access  to  the  law.  (Grading- 
COM,  N.  or  F.) 

Full  year  course 


30  hours 
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LAW  108  (6)  THE  PRIVATE  LAW  PROCESS 

This  course  concentrates  upon  some  of  the  basic  rules  of  processes  which 
regulate  the  relationships  between  private  citizens.  There  is  an  attempt  to 
integrate  and  interrelate  some  of  the  basic  concepts  normally  covered  in 
such  courses  as  Contracts,  Property  and  Torts.  The  course  includes  an  over- 
view of  these  areas,  emphasizing  their  similarities  rather  than  their  differ- 
ences, while  at  the  same  time  students  are  expected  to  acquire  substantial 
knowledge  in  each  of  these  subjects. 

Contracts,  Property  and  Torts  are  offered  as  separate  elements  of  the  Private 
Law  Process.  Students  consider  concepts  common  to  two  or  more  of  the  sub- 
ject areas  in  the  matter  set  forth  in  the  course  objectives  distributed  by  the 
faculty  members  teaching  Priavte  Law  Process  from  year  to  year. 

Full  year  course  200  hours. 

Some  of  the  following  courses  have  not  yet  been  offered  but  have  been  approved  and 
will  be  offered  when  resources  permit.  Some  of  these  courses  are  offered  in  alternative 
years. 


LAW  1 10  (formerly  one  half  of  106)  (1)  LEGAL  RESEARCH 

AND  WRITING 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  acquaint  the  first-year  student  with  the  vari- 
ety of  materials  in  the  Law  Library  and  to  provide  a knowledge  of  basic  legal 
research  techniques.  The  use  of  various  research  tools,  including  the  com- 
puter, is  considered.  Through  a variety  of  written  assignments,  the  students 
will  become  familiar  with  accepted  principles  pertaining  to  proper  citation  in 
legal  wridng  and  will  develop  a degree  of  proficiency  in  legal  writing  and 
research. 

Full  year  course  30  hours. 

LAW  301  (2)  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW  PROCESS 
This  course  will  seek  to  investigate  the  nature  and  function  of  the  adminis- 
trative process  with  particular  reference  to  the  development  of  tribunals  and 
agencies  with  a wide  variety  of  disparate  functions  and  interactions  with  pri- 
vate life.  Similarly,  the  course  will  investigate  the  way  in  which  tribunals  and 
courts  interact,  with  specific  reference  to  thejudicial  arsenal  available  for  the 
control  of  administrative  behaviour. 

(4-0) 


LAW  302  (I’/z)  CRIMINAL  LAW:  II 

This  course  builds  naturally  upon  the  first-year  course  in  the  Criminal  Law 
Process  with  specific  reference  to  defences  and  offences.  In-depth  study  of 
such  matters  as  conspiracy,  attempts,  counselling,  as  well  as  the  substantive 
offences  of  homicide,  fraud,  and  contempt  of  court,  will  be  carefully  ana- 
lyzed. Major  defences,  including  double  jeopardy,  insanity,  automatism  and 
self- 

defence  will  be  scrutinized. 

(3-0) 


LAW  303  (1  Vz)  CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE 

Procedural  protections  pervade  the  area  of  Criminal  Procedure.  It  is  crucial 
that  an  advocate  intending  to  act  on  behalf  of  a client  in  a criminal  matter  be 
aware,  not  only  of  the  specific  mechanics  of  criminal  procedure,  but  of  its 
underlying  philosophy  and  goals.  Hence  the  course  will  undertake  a study  of 
such  matters  as  jurisdiction,  election  and  re-election,  particulars,  discovery, 
the  indictment,  plea  bargaining,  abuse  of  process,  juries,  the  trial  and  appel- 
late processes. 

(3-0) 


LAW  307  (1  Vz  or  2)  CIVIL  PROCEDURE 

This  course  will  be  founded  upon  an  inquiry  into  the  functions  of  a modern 
procedural  system  with  specific  reference  to  the  development  of  a process 
which  considers  the  extent  to  which  the  specific  system  under  study  aids  in 
the  achievement  of  just,  speedy  and  economic  resolutions  of  justiciable  con- 
flicts on  their  merits.  Students  will  be  introduced  to  the  basic  structure  of  a 
civil  action  and  major  items  for  consideration  throughout  the  development 
of  civil  litigation.  In  the  result,  such  matters  as  the  expenses  of  litigation, 
jurisdiction,  initial  process,  pleadings,  amendment,  joinder,  discovery,  dis- 
position without  trial  and  alternatives  to  adjudication  will  be  discussed. 

1 ‘/s  units  or  2 units  depending  upon  whether  the  course  includes  a concen- 
tration in  drafting. 

307A  (I'/s)  Regular  program  (3-0) 

307B  (2)  Concentration  in  drafting  (4-0) 


LAW  309  (2)  THE  LAW  OF  EVIDENCE 

This  course  will  examine  the  objective  structure  and  content  of  the  law  gov- 
erning proof  of  facts  in  both  civil  and  criminal  trials,  as  well  as  before  admin- 
istrative tribunals.  Rules  of  evidence  respecting  burdens  of  proof  and 
presumptions,  competence  and  compellability  of  witnesses,  corroboration, 
hearsay,  character,  opinion  evidence  and  a variety  of  other  topics  will  be  criti- 
cally examined  in  the  light  of  objectives  of  the  legal  process. 

(4-0) 


LAW  311  (1  or  r/z)  ADVANCED  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  nature  of  regulations  as  well  as  the  prep- 
aration and  presentation  of  cases  before  administrative  tribunals  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  the  substance  of  administrative  procedure,  administrative 
evidence  and  public  law  advocacy. 

Two  or  three  hours  per  week  depending  upon  whether  or  not  the  student 
undertakes  a clinical  placement  in  conjunction  with  the  course  (1  unit  with- 
out placement:  1 '/z  units  with  placement) 

311 A (1  unit)  Advanced  Administrative  Law  (2-0) 


(3-0) 


LAW  312  (IVz)  DEBTOR  AND  CREDITOR  RELATIONS 

The  course  will  discuss  legal  aspects  of  the  collection  of  judgments;  use  and 
problems  of  mechanic’s  liens;  fraudulent  transactions,  both  under  provin- 
cial and  federal  law;  creditor’s  arrangements;  debtor  assistance  programs; 
and  bankruptcy. 

Pre-  or  Corequisite:  Law  316 


(3-0) 


LAW  313  (1)  LEGAL  ACCOUNTING 

The  course  will  deal  with  introduction  to  accounting  principles;  inluding  a 
basic  understanding  of  modern  bookkeeping  principles  and  an  understand- 
ing of  certain  methods  of  preparation  and  analysis  of  balance  sheets  and  fi- 
nancial statements,  concentrating  principally  upon  definition  of  terms.  The 
course  will  also  spend  some  time  in  discussion  of  specific  rules  and  problems 
relating  to  lawyer’s  trust  accounts. 

(2-0) 


LAW  314  (1)  SALE  OF  GOODS 

This  course  involves  the  study  of  the  law  pertaining  to  the  sale  of  goods  in- 
cluding an  examination  of  the  Sale  of  Goods  Act,  the  Trade  Practices  Act  and 
the  Consumer  Protection  Act. 

This  course  is  not  open  for  credit  to  students  who  have  credit  for  law  316 
prior  to  1981-82. 

(2-0) 


LAW  315  (2Vz)  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATIONS 

This  course  will  analyze  and  discuss  various  legal  forms  for  carrying  on 
trade.  The  course  recognizes  that  the  corporation  is  one  of  immense  com- 
mercial and  legal  significance  as  an  organizational  form  and  will  hence  stress 
legislation  and  materials  resp>ecting  the  modern  company.  Students  will, 
however, 

be  exposed  to  the  sole  proprietorship,  partnership  and  related  agency 
principles. 

(5-0)  or  (2-0;  3-0) 

LAW  316  (2,  formerly  2’/z)  SECURED  TRANSACTIONS  AND 

NEGOTIABLE  INSTRUMENTS 

An  examination  of  various  forms  of  chattel  security:  chattel  mortgages,  con- 
ditional sales,  assignment  of  book  debts,  debentures,  s.l78  of  the  Bank  Act; 
personal  guarantees;  the  law  of  negotiable  instruments. 

(4-0) 


LAW  317  (2)  REAL  PROPERTY  TRANSACTIONS 
This  course  will  adopt  a transactional  perspective  and  analyze  the  develop- 
ment of  a real  property  transaction  from  its  inception  to  post-completion 
problems.  Specific  reference  will  be  had  to  listing  the  property  for  sale  and 
the  responsibilities  and  obligations  of  the  agent  under  the  Real  Estate  Act, 
specific  matters  relating  to  the  interim  agreement,  financing  of  the  purchase 
and  assessment  of  title,  as  well  as  preparation  of  the  file  for  closing.  Brief 
consideration  will  be  given  to  condominium  law  and  landlord  and  tenant 
relations. 


(4-0) 
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LAW  310  (1V»)  REMEDIES 

This  course  seeks  to  hiKliliglit  tlic  interaction  between  the  various  substan- 
tive areas  of  private  law:  torts,  property,  contract  and  restitution.  Additional- 
ly, the  interaction  between  the  common  law  and  et|uity  systems  will  be 
developed  conceptually  and  historically.  The  course  will  concern  itsell  with 
questions  regarding  damages,  specihe  remedies,  restitution,  as  well  as  analy- 
sis for  alternative  methods  of  remedial  action  through  compensation 
schemes. 

(3-0) 


LAW  319(1 ’/a)  TRUSTS 

T his  course  concerns  the  trust  as  a mode  of  disposition  of  property  for  the 
benefit  of  successive  or  single  beneficiaries,  and  the  contrast  is  made  with 
absolute  dispositions.  Comparison  is  made  with  other  concepts  of  obligation 
and  property  holding.  The  creation,  administration,  variation  and  termina- 
tion of  express  trusts  are  examined,  and  also  the  theory  and  appliciability  of 
resulting  and  constructive  trusts, 

(3-0) 


LAW  320  (1 V2)  SUCCESSION  AND  ESTATE  PLANNING 
This  course  involves  the  study  of  testate  and  intestate  succession.  T he  princi- 
ples of  the  law  of  wills,  both  common  law  and  statutory,  and  the  statutory 
provisions  for  the  devolution  of  intestate  estates,  will  be  examined.  T he 
drafting  of  wills  is  a feature  of  this  course.  Estate  planning  involves  a general 
examination. 

(3-0) 


LAW  321  (1  Va)  COMPETITION  LAW 

This  course  will  trace  the  development  of  competition  law  from  the  common 
law  doctrines  of  restraint  of  trade  through  the  areas  of  trademarks  and  stat- 
utory regulation  of  competitive  practices  contained  in  anti-combines  and 
competition  law,  with  an  examination  of  the  policy  and  theory  underlying 
government  regulation  of  restrictive  trade  practices. 

(3-0) 


LAW  322  (1  Va)  FAMILY  LAW 

This  course  will  consider  the  institution  of  the  family,  both  in  its  social  and 
legal  contexts.  Specific  reference  will  be  had  to  law  relating  to  marriage,  di- 
vorce, custody,  matrimonial  property  and  the  role  of  the  lawyer  in  the  reso- 
lution of  family  problems.  This  is  a course  which  is  ideally  suited  to 
interdisciplinary  team  teaching  in  order  that  the  course  may  helpfully  illus- 
trate the  impact  of  legal  decision-making  on  the  social  unit  of  the  family. 

(3-0) 


LAW  324  (1)  CHILDREN  AND  THE  LAW 

Considering  such  questions  as  adoption,  affiliation,  child  protection,  juve- 
nile delinquency,  custody  and  access,  this  course  will  focus  upon  the  impact 
of  law  and  legal  institutions  on  children  and  their  relations  in  scKiety.  The 
course  will  attempt  to  bring  the  knowledge  and  expertise  of  specific,  related 
disciplines  to  bear  upon  the  development  of  law  and  the  legal  institutions  in 
this  area. 

(2-0) 


LAW  326  (1’/2)  LABOUR  LAW 

The  Labour  Union  is  no  longer  simply  a response  to  the  crisis  of  the  post- 
industrialization era.  Rather  the  union  is  a vital  social  force  of  its  own  with 
both  positive  and  negative  contributions  to  make  in  the  development  of  the 
daily  fabric  of  life.  Considerations  must  therefore  be  given  to  questions  relat- 
ing to  organization,  certification,  labour  practices,  collective  bargaining,  the 
role  of  labour  relations  in  modern  society.  Specific  reference  will  also  be  had 
to  the  role  of  the  courts  in  private  arbitration  in  the  resolution  of  issues  in 
labour  law. 

(3-0) 


LAW  327  (1’/2)  JURISPRUDENCE 

A wide  variety  of  topics  may  be  considered  in  this  course  in  order  to  develop 
a theoretical  framework  for  the  purpose  and  function  of  law  in  society.  Var- 
ious schools  of  jurisprudential  thought  will  be  analyzed,  including  the  Natu- 
ral Law  school,  the  Positivist  school.  Pure  Theory  school,  the  Sociological 
school,  the  American  and  Scandinavian  Realist  schools  as  well  as  Historical 
and  Anthropological  Jurisprudence. 

(3-0) 


LAWN  328  (1)  MUNICIPAL  LAW 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  students  with  an  introduction  to  Munici- 


pal Law  and  provide  a basis  lor  the  distiission  ol  problems  aiisirig  out  of 
development  and  continued  urbanizatioti.  Spetifu  relciente  will  la-  had  to 
problems  of  bureacratization,  financing  and  urban  re-organization,  housitig 
and  development,  elections,  and  the  interrelationship  la-tween  federal,  pro- 
vincial and  municipal  governments. 

(2-0) 


LAW  329  (1 V2)  ENVIRONMENTAL  LAW 

T he  course  builds  upon  courses  in  Torts,  Property  atid  Administrative  I-aw. 
Certain  aspects  of  the  land  use  planning  and  resource  laws  arc  pertinent. 
The  various  legal  techniques  to  contain  environmental  disruptioti  will  be 
critically  examined,  including  common  law  liability  rules  and  various  statu- 
tory models  which  have  evolved,  including  prohibition,  licensing,  economic 
incentives,  eIHuent  charges  and  compensation  systems.  Environmental  im- 
pact assessment  legislation  will  also  be  studied. 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

LAW  330  (1 V2)  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

Public  International  Law  is  concerned  with  the  legal  relations  of  states  and 
the  individuals  who  compose  them.  The  course  seeks  to  explore  the  way  in 
which  sovereign  powers  choose  to  govern  their  interrelationships  and  ana- 
lyzes problems  which  confront  them.  Topics  will  include  an  examination  of 
the  international  legal  system,  modes  of  international  law  creation  and  law 
enforcement  as  well  as  the  process  of  international  adjudication. 

(3-0) 


LAW  333  (1 V2)  SOCIAL  WELFARE  LAW 

The  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  statutory  framework  of  social  welfare 
law.  Topics  include  Workers’.Compensation,  Social  Security,  Unemployment 
Insurance,  Welfare  and  Health  Care  legislation. 

(Not  offered)  (3-0) 

LAW  336  (1)  COLLECTIVE  AGREEMENTS:  NEGOTIATION  AND 
ARBITRATION 

A study  of  the  negotiation  and  administration  of  collective  agreements  in  the 
private  sector.  Topics  will  include  labour  negotiation  theory,  bargaining 
structure,  grievance  resolution,  contract  interpretation,  individual  rights 
and  the  role  of  the  Labour  Relations  Board. 

(2-0) 

LAW  340  (1 V2)  SELECTED  PROBLEMS  IN  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW 
The  Canadian  constitution  was  drafted  over  100  years  ago.  It  nevertheless 
may  be  analyzed  from  a variety  of  perspectives  as  a vital,  living  document 
which  maintains  flexibility  and  a sense  of  purpose  in  directing  modern  Can- 
ada. This  course  will  consider,  among  others,  questions  relating  to  civil  liber- 
ties, the  judiciary  in  Canadian  constitutionalism,  provincial  constitutions, 
comparative  constitutional  law  and  many  other  topics,  in  order  to  evaluate 
the  success  of  the  Canadian  constitution's  operation  and  posit  suggestions 
for  its  reform. 

(3-0) 


LAW  343  (1-2)  CONTEMPORARY  ISSUES  IN  LAW 
This  course  is  concerned  with  legal  issues  which  are  contemporary  and  prob- 
lematic. Each  issue  will  be  examined  in  the  light  of  existing  legal  rules,  social 
and  related  implications,  the  legal  process,  and  possible  reform. 

The  unit  value  of  the  course  may  vary  from  I,  to  IV2,  to  2 units  per  term. 
Students  may  take  the  course  for  credit  more  than  once  to  a maximum  of  4 ‘A 
units  of  credit.  May  be  offered  in  areas  A through  Z. 

(2-0)  to (4-0) 


LAW  345  (2)  TAXATION 

The  course  will  strive  to  cover  the  basic  principles  of  income  tax  law  includ- 
ing such  issues  as  taxable  income,  residency  income  from  employment,  busi- 
ness or  property,  and  capital  gains.  It  will  also  deal  in  a general  way  with 
policy  underlying  certain  aspects  of  the  Income  Tax  Act  and  will  provide  an 
introduction  to  certain  specific  provisions  of  that  Act,  concentrating  primar- 
ily on  fiersonal  income  lax  law. 

(2-0)  or  (3-0)  or  (4-0) 

LAW  346  (1 ) ADVANCED  TAXATION 

This  course  builds  upon  the  concepts  studied  in  Taxation  (Law  345)  and  is 
concerned  primarily  with  the  Income  Tax  treatment  of  business  organiza- 
tions, particularly  corporations  and  partnerships,  and  their  investors, 

(Not  offered)  (2-0) 
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LAW  350  (5V2-7’/2)  CLINICAL  TERMS 

Clinical  legal  education  is  predicated  upon  the  assumption  of  a recognized 
role  within  the  legal  system  by  the  law  student.  The  experience  gained  from 
the  participation  in  the  role  becomes  the  focus  for  reflection  and  examina- 
tion of  substantive  legal  rules,  procedural  and  strategical  positions,  and  in- 
trospective critical  analysis  of  the  role  of  the  lawyer  in  the  legal  process.  This 
requires  a carefully  supervised  program  with  manifold  opportunities  for 
one-to-one  instructor-student  supervision  and  regular  group  sessions.  Pro- 
grams envisaged  would  take  place  in  a community  law  office,  a public  inter- 
est law  office  or  a general  solicitor’s  practice. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Faculty  of  Law,  a student  may  enrol  in  more  than 
one  of  the  areas  listed  below 

350 A (7 1/2)  Community  Law-Legal  Aid  Clinic  (Grading:  COM,  N or  F) 
350C  (5'/2-7'/2)  Public  Interest  Law  Clinic 

(11-0) to  (15-0) 


LAW  351  (5’/2-7V2)  PUBLIC  LAW  TERM 

This  course  will  provide  a forum  for  the  development  of  a comprehensive 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  policy  formulation  and  decision  making  in 
governmental  departments  and  agencies  as  well  as  the  role  of  the  lawyer  in 
the  context  of  the  administrative  and  legislative  processes.  The  course  will 
focus  on  selected  areas  of  governmental  activity  and  will  examine  the  evolu- 
tion of  public  law  and  the  conflicting  values  involved  in  the  regulation  of 
contemporary  society,  the  emerging  dominance  of  the  executive  brand  of 
the  government  and  the  professional  responsibility  of  the  lawyer  as  advo- 
cate, legislator,  counsellor,  lobbyist,  administrator  and  policy  adviser. 

(11-0  to  15-0) 


LAW  355  (2)  LEGAL  SKILLS 

The  course  uses  materials  from  substantive  law  to  examine  and  develop  the 
skills  of  the  lawyer  in  interviewing,  counselling  and  negotiating. 

(Grading:  COM,  N,  or  F)  (4-0) 

LAW  356  (2)  ADVOCACY 

This  course  will  involve  a critical  analysis  of  the  trial  process  including  the 
demonstration  and  evaluation  of  various  techniques  of  advocacy  and  their 
relationship  to  the  law  of  evidence  and  procedure.  In  particular,  the  objec- 
tives and  techniques  of  pre-trial  motions,  examinations  for  discovery,  exami- 
nation and  cross-examination  of  witnesses,  exhibits,  and  the  presentation  of 
legal  argument  will  be  considered. 

(Grading:  COM,  N,  or  F)  (4-0) 

LAW  357  (2)  ADVANCED  LEGAL  RESEARCH  AND  WRITING 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  instruction  in  advanced  research  techniques 
for  Canadian  Commonwealth  and  American  legal  materials.  Theassign- 
ments  will  be  designed  to  improve  the  student’s  skills  in  legal  research  and 
writing,  and  to  develop  an  ability  to  analyze  critically  legal  writing  and 
legislation. 

(Not  offered)  (4-0) 

LAW  358  (1)  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  TRUSTS  AND  ESTATES 

This  course  is  designed  to  relate  the  conceptual  doctrines  of  the  law  to  the 


solution  of  the  practical  problems  which  occur  in  law  practice  through  an 
examination  of  a selection  of  areas  in  trust  administration  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  deceased’s  estates. 

(2-0) 


LAW  359  (1 V2)  CIVIL  LIBERTIES 

This  course  will  examine  the  relationship  between  government  and  the  indi- 
vidual. The  major  emphasis  will  be  upon  the  development  and  protection  of 
civil  liberties  and  human  rights  in  Canada,  with  reference  to  international 
agreements  for  comparative  purposes. 

(3-0) 


LAW  360  (1’/2)  THE  LEGAL  PROFESSION 

This  course  is  designed  to  prdvide  students  with  insights  and  perspectives 
into  the  organization  and  operation  of  the  legal  profession  as  a vital  institu- 
tion in  the  legal  process.  The  class  will  be  asked  to  consider  the  legal  profes- 
sion in  its  social  context,  its  formal  organization,  its  ethical  procedures,  and 
the  role  of  the  lawyer  throughout  the  legal  process.  It  appears  to  many  that 
the  role  of  the  professions  in  general  is  changing.  A consideration  of  this 
issue  is  focused  upon  the  legal  profession. 

(3-0) 


*LAW  361  (1’/2)  EVOLUTION  OF  COMMON  LAW 
Following  the  Norman  Conquest  in  1066,  there  was  a social,  economic,  po- 
litical and  legal  revolution  which  continues  to  have  ramifications  for  us  to- 
day. This  course  will  assess  the  impact  of  the  Conquest  on  government, 
development  and  lawmaking,  and  will  trace  the  rise  of  the  forms  of  action  at 
common  law,  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  the  development  of  the  variety  of 
legal  professions  which  grew  in  order  to  deal  with  the  proliferation  of  com- 
plex law  which  resulted. 

(3-0) 


LAW  363  (1 V2)  CONFLICT  OF  LAWS 

This  course  seeks  to  illustrate  problems  arising  out  of  the  interaction  of  laws 
and  legal  systems.  Such  important  questions  as  choice  of  law,  recognition  of 
foreign  judgments,  doctrines  of  domicile  and  renvoi  will  be  investigated  in 
order  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  choices  and  values  inherent  in- 
decision-making  in  this  area. 

(3-0) 


LAW  364  (1’/2)  LEGISLATION  AND  LAW  REFORM 

Specific  subject  matter  may  vary  from  year  to  year  with  topics  being  chosen 
for  their  timeliness  and  usefulness  in  law  reform  projects.  Students  will  be 
required  to  determine  the  status  of  existing  law  and  defects  contained  in  it, 
as  well  as  ascertaining  the  way  in  which  the  law  affects  different  groups. 
Thereafter,  they  will  be  required  to  define  objectives  in  policies  which  may 
ultimately  be  translated  into  statutory  form. 

(3-0) 

*LAW  (399)  (iy2-4)  SUPERVISED  RESEARCH  AND  WRITING 
A student  in  either  second  or  third  year  may  undertake  a substantial  re- 
search and  writing  project  on  Law  approved  by  a member  of  the  Faculty  of 
Law  who  agrees  to  supervise  the  project.  With  the  approval  of  the  Dean  or 
his  nominee,  the  credit  for  this  course  may  be  varied  but  shall  not  exceed  2 
units  p>er  term.  This  course  may  be  extended  over  two  successive  terms,  but  a 
student  may  not  enrol  in  this  course  in  more  than  two  terms. 


’*  Revised  for  1983-84.  See  Supplement  to  the  Calendar,  available  in  June. 
Supplement  also  contains  new  courses: 

LAW  304  (5'/2-7'/2)  CRIMINAL  LAW  TERM 
LAW  352  (5'/2-7'/2)  SOLICI  TORS’  PRACTICE  TERM 
LAW  365  (1-2)  LEGAL  MOOT  ING 
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FINANCIAL  AID 


GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

All  enquiries  concerning  material  in  this  section  should  be  directed  to  the 
Student  Financial  Aid  Services  Ofhee,  University  of  Victoria,  Box  1700,  Vic- 
toria, B.C.  V8W  2V2. 

All  bursaries  adjudicated  by  the  University  of  Victoria  arc  administered  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards.  Grants,  loans  and  work-study  positions 
arc  administered  by  the  Student  Financial  Aid  Services  stall. 

To  be  eligible  for  a bursary  offered  by  the  University,  a student  must  take 
an  appropriate  number  of  units  in  the  Winter  Session,  normally  1 5.  If,  how- 
ever, a student  can  demonstrate  that  he  is  carrying  the  maximum  course  load 
possible  in  the  circumstances,  exceptions  can  be  made  to  this  stipulation.  All 
students  who  are  taking  fewer  than  15  units  during  the  Winter  Session  and 
who  wish  to  be  considered  for  a bursary  must  have  an  interview  with  an  ad- 
viser from  the  Studetit  Financial  Aid  Services  Olfice. 

Where  applications  arc  necessary,  the  deadline  for  submission  of  applica- 
tion forms  is  specified  for  each  bursary. 

Except  where  the  donor  directs  otherwise,  the  proceeds  of  bursaries  is- 
sued by  or  through  the  University  will  be  applied  towards  the  total  fees  for 
the  academic  year.  If  the  amount  of  the  bursary  or  bursaries  exceeds  the 
unpaid  total  fees  for  the  academic  year,  the  excess  balance  will  be  paid  to  the 


student.  Proceeds  from  government  loans,  grants  and  work-study  are  paid 
directly  to  the  student. 

Any  awards  may  be  withheld  or  cancelled  for  any  of  the  following  reasons: 
lack  of  suitable  candidates;  failure  to  meet  terms  and  conditions  of  award; 
withdrawal  from  the  University;  withdrawal  of  the  award  by  donor. 

If  for  any  reason  the  original  recipient  lx;comes  ineligible,  the  allix  ated 
funds  may  be  reassigned  to  other  students. 

DEFINITIONS 

(a)  An  award  based  on  financial  need  is  any  bursary,  grant,  loan  or  work- 
study  position. 

(b)  A bursary  is  a tion-repayable  monetary  award  based  on  financial  need 
and  reasonable  academic  standing,  as  determined  by  the  Senate  (xjin- 
mittee  on  Awards. 

(c)  A grant  is  a non-repayable  monetary  award  based  on  hnancial  need  as 
determined  by  the  B.C.  Student  Loan  (Committee, 

(d)  A loan  is  a repayable  monetary  award  based  on  financial  tieed. 

(e)  A work-study  position  is  a subsidized  job  on  campus,  paid  for  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Education. 


SECTION  1 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VICTORIA  TUITION  ASSISTANCE 
BURSARY  FUND  FOR  ALL  STUDENTS 

This  fund  was  established  by  the  Board  of  Governors  in  1965,  who  at  that 
time  expressed  concern  that  qualified  students  could  not  attend  the  Univer- 
sity of  Victoria  because  of  serious  financial  difhculties.  Specifically,  the 
Board  indicated: 

(a)  that  the  Fund  is  intended  to  assist  students  who  are  in  serious  financial 
difficulty; 


(b)  that  applicants  be  interviewed  by  an  officer  of  the  University; 

(c)  that  students  should  not  normally  expect  to  receive  assistance  unless  they 
meet  the  need  criteria  established  by  the  B.C.  Student  Loan  Committee. 
Where  there  are  special  circumstances,  appropriate  consideration  will  be 
given,  and  each  case  will  be  judged  on  its  own  merits. 

Application  forms  are  only  available  after  registration  from  the  Student 
Financial  Aid  Services  Office,  Second  Floor,  University  Centre.  Completed 
application  forms  are  to  be  submitted  by  November  lath  in  the  First  Term, 
and  by  February  15th  in  the  Second  Term.  Forms  should  be  submitted  in 
pierson  so  that  an  appropriate  time  for  an  interview  may  be  arranged. 


SECTION  2 


ENTRANCE  BURSARIES  REQUIRING  APPLICATION 

A.  ENTRANCE  BURSARIES  ADMINISTERED  BY  THE  UNIVERSI- 
TY OF  VICTORIA 

Application  forms  for  the  following  bursaries  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Student  Financial  Aid  Services  Office,  University  of  Victoria,  Box  1700,  Vic- 
toria, B.C.  V8W  2Y2,  and  must  be  returned  by  June  30,  unless  otherwise 
indicated.  Names  of  winners  will  be  released  in  August. 

♦SARA  AND  JEAN  MACDONALD  BURSARY  FUND  — This  fund  pro- 
vides five  bursaries  valued  at  $450  each  for  worthy  and  deserving  women 
students  entering  the  University  of  Victoria  from  secondary  schools.  Selec- 
tion is  to  be  made  by  the  Committee  on  Awards  on  the  basis  of  financial  need 
and  recommendations  from  secondary  schools. 

PACIFIC  COAST  FISHERMEN’S  MUTUAL  MARINE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  BURSARY  — A bursary  of  $600  is  offered  by  Pacific  Coast  Fish- 
ermen's Mutual  Marine  Insurance  Company  to  sons,  daughters  and  legal 
wards  of  past  and  present  members  of  this  insurance  company.  It  is  open  to 
students  entering  the  University  from  Grade  XII.  The  application  must  be 
accompanied  by  a letter  describing  the  family  6shing  history  in  general 
terms  and  detailing  types  of  fishing  and  boat  names.  Selection  will  be  made 
by  the  Committee  on  Awards  in  consultation  with  officials  of  the  Company. 
♦THE  WILF SADLER  ME.MORIALBURSARY  FUND  — A bursary  offour 
hundred  dollars  ($400)  will  be  allocated  annually  to  a needy  student  from 
the  Greater  Victoria  area  who  is  entering  the  university  from  the  secondary 
school  system.  Preference  will  be  given  to  students  who  can  demonstrate  sig- 
nificant involvement  in  amateur  sports.  Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Awards  in  consultation  with  representatives  from  local  secon- 
dary schools. 

THE  VANCOUVER  ISLAND  REAL  ESTATE  BOARD  BURSARY  — A 
bursary  of  five  hundred  dollars  ($500)  is  provided  by  the  Vancouver  Island 
Real  Estate  Board  to  a student  holding  Canadian  citizenship,  going  directly 
from  Grade  XII  to  the  University  of  Victoria.  Candidates  must  be  graduates 
from  senior  secondary  schools  in  the  Board  area  which  comprises  school  dis- 
tricts 65, 66, 68, 69,  70,  7 1 , 72. 84  and  85.  The  winner  will  be  selected  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Awards  on  the  basis  of  hnancial  need  and  recommen- 
dations from  the  school.  Candidates  are  urged  to  write  the  Government 


Scholarship  Examinations,  but  this  regulation  is  not  mandatory  in  order  to 
be  considered  for  the  award. 

B.  ENTRANCE  BURSARIES  ADMINISTERED  BY  THE  UNIVERSI- 
TY OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

Application  forms  for  the  following  bursaries  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Scholarship  and  Bursary  Committee,  the  University  of  British  Columbia, 
2075  Wesbrook  Place,  Vancouver  B.C.  V6T  1W5,  and  must  be  returned  by 
July  1,  unless  otherwise  indicated.  Since  some  changes  may  have  been  made 
after  this  calendar  went  to  press,  you  are  urged  to  refer  to  the  U.B.C. 
Calendar. 

THE  EDWARD  JAMES  ASHMORE  MEMORIAL  BURSARY  — A bursary 
in  the  amount  of  $1,000  is  offered  annually  by  the  Hospital  Employees’ 
Union  Local  180,  in  memory  of  the  late  Brother  E.J.  Ashmore  who  was  2nd 
Vice-President  of  the  Union’s  Provincial  Executive  Committee.  The  bursary 
vs'ill  be  offered  to  students  who  are  proceeding  in  the  fall  from  Grade  XI I to  a 
full  program  of  studies  at  the  University  of  British  Columbia,  the  University 
of  Victoria,  Simon  Fraser  University,  or  any  regional  college  in  British  Co- 
lumbia, in  any  held  leading  to  a degree,  or  leading  to  a diploma  in  technol- 
ogy at  the  British  Columbia  Institute  of  Technology.  To  be  eligible  an 
applicant  must  be  the  son/daughter  of  an  active  member  of  the  Union  (“ac- 
tive" being  interpreted  as  on  staff  of  a hospital  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Lo- 
cal 180,  or  on  the  staff  as  of  January  1st  of  the  year  of  the  award  but  since 
super-annuated).  The  information  given  in  the  application  form  must  clear- 
ly establish  the  applicant’s  connection  with  Local  180.  The  bursary  will  be 
awarded  to  the  candidate  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  University  (in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Union)  is  best  qualihed  in  terms  of  hnancial  need. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  FOREST  PRODUCTS  LIMITED  BURSARIES  — 
Bursaries  to  a total  of  $10,000,  each  with  a maximum  value  of  $750,  are  of- 
fered by  British  Columbia  Forest  Products  Limited  to  qualihed  legal  depen- 
dents of  employees  who,  by  June  30th  of  the  year  in  which  the  award  is 
made,  have  or  will  have  served  with  the  Company  for  at  least  one  year.  The 
awards  are  open  to  students  beginning  or  continuing  studies  in  the  fall  in  a 

♦Administered  by  the  University  of  Victoria  Foundation. 
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full  undergraduate  program  of  studies  at  the  University  of  British  Colum- 
bia, the  University  of  Victoria  or  Simon  Fraser  University.  Winners  of  the 
company’s  Entrance  Scholarships  will  not  be  permitted  to  simultaneously 
hold  a British  Columbia  Forest  Products  Limited  Bursary.  Applications  must 
contain  the  necessary  detail  of  family  service  with  the  company. 

THE  GRAND  LODGE  MASONIC  BURSARIES  — The  Grand  Lodge  of 
Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of  British  Columbia  annually  offers  bur- 
saries in  the  range  of  $200  to  $000  each  with  preference  to  the  sons,  daugh- 
ters, and  legal  wards  of  active  members  of  Masonic  Lodges  in  British 
Columbia,  or  of  deceased  members  who,  at  the  time  of  death,  were  active 
members  of  these  Lodges.  I'he  purpose  of  these  bursaries  is  to  give  assis- 
tance to  students  who,  without  hnancial  aid,  would  find  it  impossible  or  diffi- 
cult to  continue  their  education  at  the  post-secondary  level.  Selection  of 
winners  will  be  made  by  the  University  of  British  Columbia  from  applicants 
with  satisfactory  academic  standing  who  are  beginning  or  continuing  under- 
graduate studies  at  any  British  Columbia  University,  tbe  B.C.  Institute  of 
Technology,  or  a British  Columbia  regional  college,  leading  to  a degree  or 
certification  in  any  field.  First  preference  will  be  given  to  applicants  entering 
the  university  or  college  from  Grade  XII,  and  then  to  undergraduates  in  the 
further  years  of  studies.  In  order  to  be  considered,  a candidate  must  obtain 
from  the  University  Awards  Committee,  University  of  British  Columbia,  a 
bursary  application  form.  I he  completed  application  form  must  be  received 
by  the  University  not  later  than  July  1st.  1 he  application  tnust  be  accompa- 
nied by  a letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Lodge  indicating  the  applicant’s 
association  with  the  Lodge.  Since  a special  committee  considers  applications 
for  these  bursaries,  those  who  also  wish  to  apply  for  other  bursaries  should 
submit  a separate  application  for  them.  Each  application  must  be  accompa- 
nied by  a transcript  of  the  student’s  academic  record  at  the  academic  institu- 
tion most  recently  attended.  If  the  Grade  XII  record  is  not  immediately 
available  it  must  be  forwarded  at  the  first  opportunity. 

THE  HOSPl  FAL  EMPLOYEE’S  UNION  (PROVINCIAL  EXECUTIVE) 
BURSARIES  — A bursary  in  tbe  amount  of  $500  is  offered  by  the  Hospital 
Employee’s  Union  Local  1 80  to  students  who  are  preceeding  in  the  fall  from 
Grade  XII  to  a full  program  at  the  University  of  British  Columbia,  Universi- 
ty of  Victoria,  Simon  Fraser  University,  or  any  of  the  regional  colleges  in 
British  Columbia,  in  any  field  leading  to  a degree,  or  leading  to  a diploma  in 
Technology  at  the  B.C.  Institute  of  Technology.  To  be  eligible  an  applicant 
must  be  the  son  or  daughter  or  an  active  member  of  the  Union  (“active”  be- 
ing interpreted  as  on  the  staff  of  a hospital  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  Local 
180,  or  on  the  staff  as  of  January  1 of  the  year  of  award  but  since  superannu- 
ated). The  information  given  in  the  form  must  clearly  establish  the  appli- 
cant’s connection  with  Local  180.  I'he  bursary  will  be  awarded  to  the 
candidate  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  University  (in  consultation  with  the 
Union),  is  best  qualified  in  terms  of  financial  need. 

THE  HOSPLIAL  EMPLOYEE’S  UNION  (ROYALjUBILEE  UNIT)  BUR- 
SARY — A bursary  in  the  amount  of  $350  is  offered  by  the  Royal  Jubilee 
Unit,  Victoria,  of  the  Hospital  Employees’  Union,  Local  180.  The  award  is 
available  to  students  who  are  proceeding  in  the  fall  from  Grade  XII  to  a full 
program  at  the  University  of  British  Columbia,  the  University  of  Victoria, 
Simon  Fraser  University  or  any  of  the  regional  colleges  in  British  Columbia, 
in  any  field  leading  to  a degree,  or  leading  to  a diploma  of  technology  at  the 
British  Columbia  Institute  of  1 et  hnology.  To  be  eligible,  an  applicant  must 
be  the  son  or  daughter  of  an  active  member  of  the  Union  (“active”  being 
interpreted  as  on  the  stall  of  a hospital  within  thejurisdiction  of  Local  180, 
or  on  the  staff  as  of  January  1st  of  the  year  of  aw'ard  but  since  superannuat- 
ed), I he  informalictn  given  on  the  application  must  clearly  establish  the  ap- 
plicant’s connection  with  Local  180.  The  bursary  will  be  awarded  to 
candidate  who  in  the  o|)inion  of  the  university  (in  consultation  with  the 
Union)  is  best  qualified  in  terms  of  financial  need. 

IHE  HOSPLIAL  EMPLOYEES’  UNION  (VANCOUVER  GENERAL 
UNI  I ) BUR.SARIES  — I wo  bursaries  of  $350  each  arc  offered  annually  by 
the  Vancouver  General  Unit  of  the  Hospital  Employees’  Union  Local  180  to 
students  who  are  proceeding  in  the  fall  from  Grade  XH  to  a full  program  at 
the  University  of  British  Columbia,  University  of  Victoria,  Simon  Fraser 
University,  or  any  of  the  regional  colleges  in  British  Columbia,  in  any  field 
leading  to  a degree,  or  leading  to  a diploma  in  I'cchnology  at  the  B.C.  Insti- 
tute of  Fechnology.  lit  be  eligible  an  applicant  must  be  the  son  or  daughter 
of  an  active  mcmljei  of  the  Union  (“active”  being  interpreted  as  on  the  staff 
of  a hospital  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Local  1 80,  or  on  the  staff  as  of  January 
1 of  the  year  of  award  but  since  superannuated).  I'he  information  given  in 
the  form  must  clearly  establish  the  applicant’s  connection  with  Local  180. 
I he  bursaries  will  be  awaided  to  the  two  candidates  who,  in  the  o|)inion  ol 
the  University  (in  consiillalion  with  the  Lhiion),  are  best  (|ualificd  in  terms  of 
finaiu  iai  need. 

IHE  HOSPl  FAL  F.MPL05  EE'S  UNION  (VIC  FORIA  CF.NERAI.UNI  1 ) 
BURSARY  — A bursary  of  $250  is  ollered  by  the  Victoria  General  Lnii  of 
the  Hospital  Employees’  Union  Local  180  to  students  who  are  proceeding  in 
the  fall  from  Grade  XII  to  a full  program  at  the  University  of  British  Colum 


bia,  University  of  Victoria,  Simon  Fraser  University,  or  any  of  the  regional 
colleges  in  British  Columbia,  in  any  field  leading  to  a degree,  or  leading  to  a 
Diploma  in  Technology  at  the  B.C.  Institute  of  Technology.  To  be  eligible  an 
applicant  must  be  the  son  or  daughter  of  an  active  member  of  the  Union 
(“active”  being  interpreted  as  on  the  staff  of  a hospital , within  thejurisdiction 
of  Local  180,  or  on  the  staff  as  of  January  1 of  the  year  of  award  but  since 
superannuated).  'The  information  given  in  the  form  must  clearly  establish 
the  applicant’s  connection  with  Local  180.  The  bursary  will  be  awarded  to 
the  candidate  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  University  (in  consultation  with  the 
Union)  is  best  qualified  in  terms  of  financial  need. 

RETAIL,  WHOLESALE  AND  DEPARl  MENT  S FORE  UNION,  LOCAL 
470  BURSARY  — One  bursary  of  $250  is  offered  by  the  Retail,  Wholesale 
and  Department  Store  Union,  Local  470  to  active  members,  or  sons,  daugh- 
ters and  legal  wards  of  active  members  of  the  Union  in  good  standing.  It  is 
open  in  competition  to  applicants  who  are  proceeding  from  Grade  XII  to 
begin  studies  at  the  University  of  British  Columbia,  the  University  of  Victo- 
ria, or  Simon  Fraser  University,  or  to  a regional  college,  in  a full  program 
leading  to  a degree  in  any  field,  or  leading  to  a Diploma  in  Technology  at  the 
British  Columbia  Institute  of  Technology.  To  be  eligible  for  consideration  a 
candidate  must  have  a satisfactory  acaclemic  standing  (normally  an  overall 
average  of  at  least  65%  in  Grade  XII).  In  the  selection  of  the  winner,  the  basic 
factors  will  be  the  financial  need  of  the  candidates  and  their  families.  The 
winners  will  be  selected  in  consultation  with  the  Union. 

THE  RETAIL,  WHOLESALE  AND  DEPARTMENT  SIORE  UNION, 
LOCAL  580  BURSARIES  — Two  bursaries  of  $250  each  are  offered  by  the 
Retail,  Wholesale  and  Department  Store  Union,  Local  580  to  active  mem- 
bers, sons,  daughters  and  legal  wards  of  active  members  of  the  Union  in 
good  standing.  They  are  open  in  competition  to  applicants  who  are  proceed- 
ing from  Grade  XII  to  studies  at  the  University  of  British  Columbia,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Victoria  or  Simon  Fraser  University  in  a full  program  leading  to  a 
degree  in  any  field.  To  be  eligible  for  consideratiaon  a candidate  tnust  have 
satisfactory  standing  (normally  an  overall  average  of  65%  in  Grade  XII).  In 
the  selection  of  the  winnei,  the  basic  f actor  will  be  the  financial  need  of  the 
candidates  and  their  families.  The  winners  will  be  selected  in  consultation 
with  the  Union. 

VAN-TEL  CREDIT  UNION  BURSARIES 

(a)  The  Leo  Morris  Memorial  Bursary: 

To  honour  the  memory  of  Leo  Morris,  late  treasurer  of  V'an-Tel  Credit 
Union,  a bursary  of  $500.00  will  be  awarded  to  the  sons,  daughters  and 
legal  dependents  residing  in  British  Columbia,  of  members  of  V'an-Tel 
Credit  Union.  It  is  open  to  competition  to  students  proceeding  from 
Grade  XII  into  a full  program  of  studies  at  the  University  of  British  Co- 
lumbia, University  of  Victoria,  Simon  Fraser  University,  or  any  accredit- 
ed post-secondary  Institute  within  the  Province  of  British  Columbia.  Fo 
be  eligible  for  consideration  a candidate  must  have  an  average  of  at  least 
70%.  The  winner  will  be  selected  by  the  University  of  British  Columbia  in 
consultation  with  Van-'Fel  Credit  Union.  From  those  who  so  qualify,  in 
the  final  selection,  a major  factor  will  be  the  financial  circumstatices  of 
the  applicants  and  their  families.  Applications  and  further  information 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Awards  Office  at  the  L niversitv  of  British  C.o- 
lumbia,  Vancouver,  B.C.  V'6  I 1W5.  Applications  must  be  received  by 
U.B.C.  on  or  before  July  1. 

(b)  The  Les  King  Memorial  Bursarv: 

Fo  honour  the  memory  of  Les  King,  late  Piesident  of  V'an-'Fel  Credit 
Union,  a Bursary  of  $500.00  will  be  ayvarded  to  the  sons,  daughters  and 
legal  dependents  residing  in  British  Columbia,  of  members  of  V'an-'Fel 
Credit  Union.  It  is  open  to  competition  to  students  proceeding  from 
Gratle  XII  into  a full  program  of  studies  at  the  University  of  British  Co- 
lumbia, University  of  Victoria,  Simon  Fraser  L'niversity.  or  any  accredit- 
ed post-secondary  Institute  yvithin  the  Province  of  British  Ciolumbia.  Fo 
be  eligible  for  consideration  a candidate  must  have  an  average  of  at  least 
70% . The  yvintier  yvill  be  selected  by  the  L’niversity  of  British  Columbia  in 
consultation  yvith  Van-’Fel  Credit  Lhtion.  From  those  yvho  so  qualify,  in 
the  final  selection,  a niajoi  factor  yvill  he  thp  financial  circumstances  of 
the  applicants  and  their  families.  Applications  and  further  information 
may  be  obtained  from  the  .-Vyvards  Office  at  the  University  of  British  Co- 
lumbia, V’ancouver,  B.C.  V’6  I IW5,  .Vp|)lications  must  be  received  by 
U.B,(i.  on  or  before  July  1. 

THE  WAR  AMPU  1 Al  IONS  OF  CANADA.  V’ANCOUVER  BRANCH, 
BURSARIES  — I'yventy  bursaries  of  $250  eac  h,  provitled  by  the  War 
.Vinputations  Association  ol  Cianada.  V.uicouvei  Branch,  arc  ollered  to 
childten  ol  active  mcmlx-rs  of  the  Biaiu  h These  bursaries  are  avail.ible 
to  selected  students  yvho  ait  taking  a full  time  tout  sc  ot  stutlv  [last  the 
(>rade  Xll  level  at  a letogni/cd  instiiuiioti  of  leatning  Vpplit.ints  must 
have  a cleat  at  .idcmit  let  oul  in  ,i  lull  piogi  ,im  ot  stinlies  in  the  ycai  most 
recently  comiilcted.  Only  three  Wat  Am|)utation  Bursaries  may  be 
granted  to  any  one  student 
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U'llllhSrOl  I.IMIIII>IU  KSAK\  < )iK' lull  s.m.  Ii.i\ .1  lol.il  v;iliK' ol 
S 1 ,000,  is  |>i  iiMilcil  l>\  U line  S|)i>l  I iinilcil  .mil  iis  miIisIiIi.u  v i i>in|janii'S  lor 
llu'ii  finplosi'c's,  .mil  sons  .mil  il.m^lm  is  ol  ilii  ii  i'm|ilovri's  ivho  liavi- 
sfi  vfil  ill!'  In  Ml  loi  .11  li-.isl  Iwo  M'.ii  s I he  Inn  s.ii  \ Is  |).ii(l  m animal  amoinils 
1)1  $‘.l.')0 1'.ii  li  and  IS  o|K'n  m i oiii|>('lillim  In  i'li)>il>l{'  si  in  Unis  |)i  iHiidiii^  lioin 
Graili'  XI I ol  scumd.ii  \ si  Imol  lo  .i  lull  piofii.mi  ol  siiidiis  ai  I In-  I'liivcrsily 
ol  Hi  ilisli  ('.olmnliia.  llu'  I nivi  i silv  ol  \ ii  loi  ia  oi  Simon  I i asci  L niscTsity. 
For  pui  |)osi's  ol  ipi.ililii  alion  ■'^•mplou  ^s  sli.ill  mi  Inili  s sliiili-nls  having 
pai  l-liini'  i niplos  mi  ni  i\  ilh  I he  ( aniipam  ii  lull  .iili  nding  si  i oiiiiai  y si  hooi. 
and  who  arc  slill  employed  1 In-  dei  isioii  as  lo  ipialilii  .ilion  bs  employineni 
shall  resi  w iih  die  Gomp.my.  I ii  all  oihei  malii  i s.  w innei  s w ill  Ix'  seleeled  by 
ihe  .Awards  Gommiliee  ol  ihe  I'liiw  i silv  ol  Hi  iiisli  ( ailmnhia  on  die  basis  ol 
aeadeniie  slanding  and  need  loi  iin.iin  iai  assisiani  e.  lo  Ix'  eligible,  a eaiiili- 
dale  musl  have  clear  sl.mding  in  ihe  sear's  win  k niosi  rei  enlly  laken  will)  an 
overall  average  ol  al  leasi  IS'tVt  Winin  is  will  Ix'  lonsideied  loi  renewals  ol 
ihc  bursars  loi  iheii  seiond.  lliiid  .mil  loin  ih  seal  sol  I niversiiv  allendancc 
(up  lo  giadnaiion).  Kenewals  eai  h seal,  hossesi  i.  aie  noi  aiiiomalic  and  will 
be  made  only  lolhose  svho  tile  a nesv  .ipplii  alion,  p.iss  all  subiecis  wilh  a mini- 
mum overall  average  oi  ().")9i . need  linaiii  iaI  .issisiaine.  and  svho  slill  i|ualily 
as  employees  ol.  or  depeiulenis  ol  ^■mplosees.  ai  \\  hiie  Spol. 

I HE  WO.MEN'S  .•U'Xll.l.ARV  lO  I III-  ( W.ADI.AN  l•,\R,\l'l.E(;l(:  A.S- 
.SOCl.A  l lON  Hl'RS.ARI  KS  — 1 hu  e Inn  sai  ies  ol  $:U)0  eai  h aii'  ollereil  by 
the  Women's  .Auxiliars  lo  ihe  (Canadian  I’araplegii  .Associalion.  B.C.  Divi- 
sion lo  paraplegic  sludenis  or  sons  and  ilaiighieis  ol  paraplegics.  1 hese  bur- 
saries are  available  lo  sindenis  who  are  hi  ginning  or  conlinuing  sludies  in 
one  of  the  universilies  in  Hrilish  Golmiibia.  1 hey  svill  he  awarded  by  the  Uni- 
versity Awards  (annmillee  in  consiiltalion  sviili  die  donors,  lo  be  eligible,  an 
applicant  must  have  saiislaitoi y academic  sianding  and  need  Iniancial 
assistance. 

C.  EN  I RANC^E  AW.ARD.S  AD.MINUS  l ERED  BY  OIHER  INS  I I I U- 
1 IONS  AND  OROANIZAI  IONS 

THEBOHBY  BAUER  MEMORIAE  AWARD—  Ihe  Bobby  Bauer  Memori- 
al Foundation  makes  one  or  more  asvards  annually  lo  students  demonstrat- 
ing outstanding  proliciency  in  hockey  svho  ipialily  lor  admission  to  a full- 
time undergraduate  course  at  a (ianadian  university.  .Application  should  l)e 
made  prior  to  .August  3 1 on  forms  provided  by  the  Foundation.  .A  letter  of 
reference  from  a person  actively  invols  ed  in  hockey  must  accompany  each 
application.  Inquiries  and  each  application  should  be  sent  directly  to:  Bobby 
Bauer  Memorial  Foundation.  60  Victoria  Slreel  North.  Kitchener,  Ontario. 
THE  B.C.  INDIAN  AR  I S SOCIE  1 Y MEMORIAE  BURSARY—  I wo  bur- 
saries of  $ 1 50  each  will  be  asvarded  annually  by  the  B.C.  Indian  Arts  .Society 
in  memory  of  those  Intlian  Canadians  svho  gave  iheir  lives  in  either  World 
War.  Native  Indians  or  non-status  Indians  svho  apply,  must  be  from  the  Prov- 
ince of  British  Columbia  and  must  be  |)lanning  lo  enlei  one  ol  the  estab- 
lished Universities  or  Colleges  in  British  Columbia,  or  some  recognized 
Technical  School  or  other  training  centre.  I he  asvard  svill  be  made  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  B.Ci.  Indian  .Arts  .Society.  If  no  application  is 
received  from  a student  entering  the  lirst  sear  of  University,  then  the  bur- 
sary may  be  awarded  to  a student  eni  oiled  in  any  ol  the  senior  years.  Appli- 
cations must  lx-  in  the  hands  ol  the  .Secretars  by  August  15.  Letters  of 
application  should  be  directed  to:  1 he  Honorars  .Secretary,  B.C.  Indian  Arts 
Society,  #212-701  Esquimali  Rd.,  A'ictoria,  B.fi.  V'9A  3E5. 

CAL  CALLAHAN  MEMORIAL  BURSARY  — 1 he  Pipe  Line  Contractors 
Association  of  C.anada  oilers  a bursary,  or  bursaries,  to  the  total  of  $1,000 
per  annum,  lo  be  asvarded  annuallv,  to  sons,  ilaughtersor  legal  wards  of  per- 
sons who  derive  their  principal  income  from  the  Pipeline  Industry  and 
whose  employers  arc  members  of  the  Associalion.  I hc  purpose  of  these  bur- 
saries is  to  give  the  financial  assistance  lo  sludents  svho  are  beginning  under- 
graduate studies  in  a lull  progiam  leading  lo  a degice  or  certificate  in  any 
field,  at  a recognized  University  oi  (iollege  in  Canada.  Selection  will  lie  made 


by  the  Fixeculive  (annmillee  ol  ihe  Assix  lalion  liom  appln  aiils,  based  upon 
scholaslii  record  and  hnancial  need,  piovided  dial  they  olheiwise  qn.ihls 
.Ap|)licaiions  may  Ix'  obtained  from  die  Assix  iaiion's  F.xei  iiiise  < tlln  e.  Sniie 
400,  698  .Seymour  Slreel,  Vamouvei,  British  (.olumbia,  V6H  3K7  and  mnsi 
Ix;  returned  by  not  later  lhan  Seplember  30,  atiompained  by  a leieipi  oi 
other  proof  of  enrolment. 

CARLING  O'KEEFE  BURSARIES—  1 here  are  2 I ol  these  bnisaiies  woiih 
live  hundred  dollars  each.  I hese  will  be  available  on  a basis  of  two  lo  e,n  h 
province  and  the  Yukon  and  Northwest  Lertitoiies.  I his  awaid  piogiam 
has  lx;en  established  by  Carling  O’Keefe  Breweries  wilh  die  i o-opeiaiioii  ol 
the  (Canadian  Lalxiur  (iongress,  to  assist  ihechildien  ol  iiade  union  mem- 
Ix-rs  in  their  pursuit  of  knowledge  al  the  post-sccondarv  level  I he  buis.n  les 
are  being  oflcred  to  the  sons  and  daughters  ol  menibeis  w ho  aie  in  good 
slanding  in  any  union  affiliated  to  or  chartered  by  die  Canadian  Eilxnn 
Congress.  I'he  awards  arc  open  only  to  (ianadian  sludenis.  I he  sindeiii 
must  be  graduating  from  a secondary  school  and  inlending  to  goon  lo  high- 
er education  in  an  approved  institution,  i.e.,  a university,  tec  hnologii  al  insii- 
tute,  community  college  or  (iFiCiF'.P,  teachers'  college,  nursing  si  hool.  eii . 
1 hese  are  entrance  bursaries;  they  are  not  renewable  loi  those  enlei ing 
their  second  year  of  sludies.  The  successful  applicant  will  be  requiied  lo  sub- 
mit proof  of  academic  slanding  as  well  as  regisiralion  ai  one  ol  the  insiitti- 
tions  indicated  above.  Official  application  forms  may  be  obiained  liom 
(-arling  O’Keefe  Breweries,  79  St.  Clair  Avenue  East,  Toronto,  Ontario  M l 1 
1 M6.  The  application  form  will,  among  other  things,  require  a complete  out 
line  of  the  candidate’s  record  in  school,  an  essay  on  a subject  relevant  lo  the 
labour  movement,  and  a recommendation  from  teacher,  principal  or  oihei 
person  in  the  community.  The  selection  of  successful  applicants  will  lx-  made 
by  a committee  appointed  by  the  (Canadian  Lalxjur  Congress.  In  the  case  of  a 
tie,  the  applicant’s  relevant  need  will  Ix;  investigated.  In  the  case  ol  a lie 
where  need  is  equal,  the  award  will  be  equally  divitled.  Applit  alion  lot  ms 
may  be  requested  at  any  time.  Completed  application  forms  musl  be  post- 
marked no  later  lhan  March  15,  1983.  Awards  will  be  made  in  lime  lor  the 
commencement  of  semesters  in  the  fall  of  1983. 

THE  l.W.A.  LOCAL  1-80  BURSARY  — The  International  Wtxidwoi  kersol 
American  Local  1-80  offers  a bursary  in  the  amount  of  $400  in  open  compe- 
tition to  all  l.W.A,  Local  1-80  members  or  a wife,  son,  or  daughter  ol  ,ni 
l.W.A.  Local  1-80  member,  or  to  a person  who  is  wholly  supported  b\  a mem- 
ber in  good  standing  of  Local  1-80.  For  the  purpose  of  eligibility  in  appising 
for  a bursary,  the  wife,  son,  or  daughter  of  a deceased  I.W.,A.  Ltxal  1-80 
member  in  good  slanding  at  the  time  of  decease,  or  a member  w ho  is  letired 
and  was  a member  in  good  standing  of  Local  1-80  at  the  time  of  retirement, 
shall  also  be  eligible.  In  making  the  award,  the  bursary  committee  will  lx- 
guided  by  the  following:  the  average  marks  obtained  by  the  Grade  XII  stu- 
dent during  the  school  term;  indication  of  need;  all  applicants  musl  be  in  the 
university  program  proceeding  to  any  degree-granting  university,  the  B.(i. 
Institute  of 'Technology,  or  other  accredited  vocational  or  lechnit  al  sclux)!  to 
complete  a course  leading  to  establishing  a career.  All  those  desiring  lo  com- 
pete must  notify  the  Financial  Secretary  of  l.W.A.  Ltxal  1-80,  351  Brae 
Road,  Duncan,  B.C.  by  a letter  not  later  lhan  June  2 1 . The  l.W.A.  Local  1-80 
reserves  the  right  to  withhold  the  bursary  if  no  candidate  makes  soffit  ientb 
high  standing. 

ROYAL  CANADIAN  LEGION  (PACIFIC  COM.MAND)  Bl  RSARY/ 
SCHOLARSHIPS  — The  Legion  (Pacihe  Command),  offers  annuallv  a 
number  of  awards  for  students  proceeding  from  high  school  It)  universiiv, 
and  some  awards  to  students  entering  second,  third  and  fourth  vear.  1 hese 
bursary/scholarships  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  academic  slanding,  finan- 
cial need  and  participation  and  achievement  in  student  and  community  af- 
fairs. Preference  is  given  to  sons  and  daughters  of  deceased,  disabled  or 
other  veterans,  but  applications  from  other  worthy  students  are  also  consid- 
ered. The  deadline  date  for  applications  is  May  31.  Further  inf  ormation  mav 
be  obtained  from  Roval  Canadian  Legion,  3026  Arbutus  Street.  Vancouver, 
B.C.  V6J  3Z2. 


SECTION  3 


UNDERGRADUATE  BURSARIES  FOR  WHICH 
NO  APPLICATION  IS  NECESSARY 

The  bursaries  listed  in  this  section  are  open  only  to  students  who  attended 
the  University  of  Victoria  in  the  regular  Winter  Session  specificed  in  this  Cal- 
endar. They  ate  awaidcd  auiomalii  ally  and  applications  liom  sludents  are 
not  required.  Sludenis  in  spet  ifii  tlist  iplines  may  wish  lodist  iiss  their  poten- 
tial eligibility  wilh  repit  seniaiivi  I:  )nilhal  I .n  iillv.  Si  hool  oi  Dejiai  tmenl. 

General  Bursaries 

BE  FA  SIGMA  PHI  .SORORl  I Y ELIZABE  TH  FORBES  BURSARY  — An 
award  of  two  hundred  dollars  ($200)  to  be  awai  ded  annuallv  to  a promising 


and  deserving  woman  entering  third  or  fourth  year  .Arts  and  Science  or 
Education  al  the  University  of  Victoria. 


I HE  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  TELEPHONE  COMPANY  BURSARY  — A 
bursary  valued  at  six  hundred  dollars  ($600)  will  be  awarded  lo  a student  in 
any  undergraduate  discipline  who  has  completed  hrst  year,  and  is  prtxeed- 
ing  directly  lo  second  year,  at  the  University  of  Victoria.  Selection  will  be 
made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  on  the  basis  of  hnancial  need  and 
reasonable  academic  achievement. 
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*SUTRO  BANCROFT  — A bursary  of  six  hundred  dollars  ($600)  will  be 
awarded  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  to  a deserving  and  promising 
student  continuing  studies  at  the  University  of  Victoria. 

*THE  WEBER  MEMORl.VL  BURSARY  — Two  huntjlred  and  seventy-five 
dollars  ($275)  to  be  awarded  annually  in  memory  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Weber, 
to  the  most  deserving  student  in  the  third  year.  Academic  standing,  citizen- 
ship and  need  are  all  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Undergraduate  Awards  Listed  by  Course  or  Area  of  Study 

Biology 

THE  HOWARD  ENGLISH  BURSARY  — The  Victoria  Fish  & Game  Pro- 
tective Association  will  present  a bursary  in  the  amount  of  three  hundred 
dollars  ($300)  annually  to  a student  entering  fourth  year  in  Biological  Sci- 
ences and  who  shows  demonstrated  interest  in  conservation,  especially  as 
applied  to  aquatic  ecology  (biology).  Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Biology. 

THE  SAMUEL  SIMCO  BURSARIES  — Two  Samuel  SimCo  Bursaries  of 
four  hundred  dollars  ($400)  each,  established  by  the  Victoria  Natural  Histo- 
ry Society  out  of  funds  bequeathed  for  this  purpose  by  the  late  Mr.  Samuel 
Simco,  will  be  awarded  annually  by  the  Society  to  students  entering  the  third 
and  fourth  year  of  any  undergraduate  program  in  the  field  of  Natural  His- 
tory or  any  year  of  a graduate  program  in  the  same  area  of  study,  who  have 
good  academic  standing  and  are  in  financial  need.  If  the  circumstances  war- 
rant, the  recipient  may  receive  an  award  for  two  successive  years.  Selection 
will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Department  of  Biology. 

Child  Care 

"THE  WINIFRED  M.  CLARK  BURSARY  — A bursary  established  by  the 
Capital  Region  Association  for  the  Mentally  Handicapped  will  be  awarded 
annually  to  a needy  student  entering  the  fourth  year  of  the  Child  Care  pro- 
gram specializing  in  the  study  of  mental  retardation.  Selection  of  the  recipi- 
ent will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  School  of  Child  Care. 

Creative  Writing 

♦THE  PATTI  BARKER  BURSARY  IN  CREATIVE  WRITING  — A bur- 
sary is  awarded  annually  to  a student  in  a first  or  second  year  Creative  Writ- 
ing course.  Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Creative  Writing. 

Education 

♦THE  G.  CLIFFORD  CARL  MEMORIAL  BURSARY  — Six  hundred  dol- 
lars ($600)  awarded  to  a de.serving  student  entering  third,  fourth  or  fifth 
year  in  the  Faculty  of  Education  and  specializing  in  Biological  Sciences  or 
Outdoor  Education.  Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  (Committee  on 
Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Scholarship  Committee  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Education. 

♦THE  CLEARIHUE  BURSARY  — Eight  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($850) 
awarded  annually  to  a promising  and  deserving  student  in  the  Faculty  of 
Education,  who  shows  promise  and  who  has  at  least  a good  second  class 
average. 

♦THE  TAYLOR  EDUCAl  ION  BURSARIES  — Annual  awards  will  be 
made  to  fourth  year  students  showing  outstanding  ability  and  interest  in 
Education  and  needing  financial  assistance.  If  no  qualifying  students  are  en- 
rolled in  fourth  year,  the  bursaries  may  be  awarded  the  next  year  or  be  pre- 
sented to  qualified  students  of  the  fifth  year,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty 
of  Education.  The  award  commemorates  the  interest  in  Education  by  the 
Taylor  family  of  Victoria. 

French 

♦THE  MAJOR  KEITH  W.A.  M ACDOUGALL  MEMORIAL  BURSARY  — 
A bursary  of  $250  will  lx;  awarded  aiinually  to  a deserving  undergraduate 
student  in  need  of  assistance  who  is  majoring  in  French  and  who  is  interested 
in  continuing  studies  in  the  field.  Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  French 
Language  and  Literature. 

History 

♦CANADIAN  DAUGHIERS’  LEAGUE,  ASSEMBLY  NO.  5 — GER- 
TRUDE M.  RALS  FON  MEMORIAL  BURSARY  — I wo  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five dollars  ($275)  awarded  to  a deserving  student,  preferably  one  in 
Canadian  history. 


Italian 

THE  ITALIAN  ASSISTANCE  CENTRE  BURSARY  — Two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  ($250)  to  be  granted  annually  to  two  needy  students  who  have 
shown  good  proficiency  in  the  Italian  language  and  who  will  be  returning  to 
the  University  of  Victoria  for  further  studies  in  Italian.  Selection  will  be 
made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Department  of  Hispanic  and  Italian  Studies. 

Law 

♦THEJEAN  MARIE  SHERWIN  BURSARY  IN  LAW  — A bursary  of  $500 
is  awarded  to  a student  in  the  first  or  second  year  of  the  Law  program  who 
has  demonstrated  superior  ability,  enthusiasm  and  aptitude  in  the  study  of 
Law  and  is  in  need  of  financial  assistance  to  continue  his  studies.  Selection  of 
the  recipient  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  Law. 

Nursing 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  LUNG  ASSOCIATION  — CHRISTMAS  SEAL 
SOCIETY  BURSARY  — A bursary  of  five  hundred  dollars  ($500)  will  be 
awarded  annually  by  the  British  Columbia  Lung  Association  — Christmas 
Seal  Society  to  a needy  student  entering  the  final  year  in  the  Nursing  Pro- 
gram. Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  School  of  Nursing. 

♦THE  LILY  HARRIS  MEMORIAL  BURSARY  — An  annual  bursary  will  be 
provided  to  a needy  female  student  registered  in  her  first  year  in  the  School 
of  Nursing.  According  to  the  wish  of  Miss  Harris,  who  was  a teacher  of  nurs- 
ing in  China  for  many  years,  preference  is  to  be  given  to  a Landed  Immi- 
grant from  China.  If  no  such  student  be  enrolled,  the  bursary  may  be 
awarded  to  a student  demonstrating  genuine  need.  Selection  of  the  recipient 
will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  School  of  Nursing. 

THE  HAROLD  AND  MYRA  THOMPSON  MEMORIAL  BURSARIES  — 
Two  bursaries  of  $350  will  be  awarded  annually  to  needy  students  achieving 
an  acceptable  standing  in  Nursing  30 1 and  302,  and  demonstrating  an  inter- 
est in  chronic  and/or  long-term  care  nursing.  Selection  will  be  made  by  the 
Senate  Commitee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  School  of 
Nursing. 

Political  Science 

♦THE  SCOTT  WALLACE  BURSARY  — A bursary  of  four  hundred  dollars 
($400)  will  be  awarded  annually  to  a needy  third  year  student  majoring  in 
Political  Science  who  has  demonstrated  a sense  of  community  responsibility 
and  awareness  of  an  obligation  to  serve  society  through  active  membership 
in  various  campus  or  community  organizations.  Selection  will  be  made  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Awards  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of 
Political  Science. 

Social  Work 

♦THE  ARTHUR  C.  ABRAHAMSON  MEMORIAL  BURSARIES  — One 
bursary  of  $250  will  be  awarded  to  a student  in  the  Post  Baccalaureate  Bach- 
elor of  Social  Work  Program.  The  intent  of  the  bursary  is  to  assist  students 
who  encounter  severe  financial  difficulties  in  returning  to  full  or  part-time 
studies.  The  bursary  is  awarded  in  memory  of  Arthur  C.  (Art)  Abrahamson 
who,  as  a consultant  to  the  School  of  Social  Work  in  its  early  years,  was  a 
source  of  immense  help  to  students  and  faculty.  Selection  will  made  by  the 

Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  School  of 
Social  Work. 

♦ 1 HE  JEAN  MARIE  SHERWIN  BURSARY  — A bursary  of  five  hundred 
($500)  is  awarded  to  the  student  in  the  School  of  Social  Work  who  has  com- 
pleted third  year,  is  proceeding  to  fourth  year  and  whose  need  for  financial 
aid  is  such  that  the  usual  sources  of  assistance  are  not  sufficient.  Pref  erence 
will  be  given  to  students  with  family  responsibilities  and  whose  permanent 
residence  is  outside  Greater  Victoria.  Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  School  of  Social 
Work. 

FHE  SARA  SPENCER  FOUNDAI  ION  BURSARIES  — Four  Bursaries 
valued  at  tuition  fees  for  15  units  each,  will  be  awarded  to  third  year  students 
in  the  School  of  Social  Work  whose  need  for  financial  aid  is  such  that  the 
usual  sources  of  assistance  will  not  suffice.  Preference  will  be  given  to  stu- 
dents with  family  responsibilities  and  students  whose  permanent  residency 
is  outside  Greater  Victoria.  Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Awards  in  consultation  with  members  of  the  School  of  Social  Work. 

♦Administered  by  the  University  of  Victoria  Foundation. 
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Theatre 

' rUKKINl.AVSON  BURSARY  — A bursary  ol  $600,  made  available  by  Mr. 
Allx-rt  WInkel  of  Vlttoria,  is  oUered  to  a second  or  third  year  student  in  the 
Department  of  I bealre  who  can  show  evidence  oninancial  need  and  out- 
standing ability  in  the  area  ol  technical  theatre  and  who  is  continuing  his 
studies  in  the  Department.  Selection  ol  the  recipient  will  be  made  by  the  Sen- 
ate (lommittee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of 
Theatre, 

Visual  Arts 

T HE  PAT  MART  IN  BAT  ES  PRINT  MAKING  BURSARY  — An  annual 


bursary  ol  $100  is  awaided  by  the  /.onia  I met  national  (Tub  ol  Vit  loria  to  an 
outstanding  lourlb-year  student  in  pi  ini  making  who  demonstrates  linancial 
need.  Selection  will  lx;  made  by  the  Senate  (iommilice  on  Awards  upon  the 
recommendation  ol  the  Department  ol  Visual  Arts. 

VICTORIA  CENT  RAU  UIONS  CLUB  — MIU.ARD  H MOONEY  FINE 
ART’S  BURSARY  — I hree  hundred  dollars  ($S00)  awarded  annually  to  a 
worthy  and  talented  student  registered  in  the  Department  ol  Visual  Arts  in 
the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts  in  hrst,  second  or  third  year  on  condition  that  the 
student  return  to  the  University  of  Victoria  the  following  year. 


SECTION  4 


UNIVERSITY  BURSARIES  REQUIRING  APPLICATION 

A.  UNDERGRADUATE  BURSARIES  FOR  WHICH  APPLICAT  ION 
MUST  BE  MADE  AT  T HE  UNIVERSE!  Y OF  VICTORIA 

The  bursaries  listed  in  this  section  are  open  only  to  students  who  attended 
the  University  of  Victoria  in  the  Winter  Session  specified  in  this  calendar. 
Application  for  these  bursaries  must  be  made  before  April  30,  unless  other- 
wise indicated,  on  forms  available  from  the  Student  Financial  Aid  Services 
Office,  Second  Floor,  University  Centre.  Names  of  recipients  will  be  an- 
nounced in  August. 

THE  BIRKS  FAMILY  FOUNDATION  — Ehe  Birks  Family  Foundation 
has  established  a plan  of  annual  contributions  to  the  Student  Aid  Fund  of 
recognized  Canadian  Universities  for  the  creation  of  the  Birks  Family  Foun- 
dation Bursaries,  The  Bursaries  are  awarded  by  the  Foundation  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  University  Scholarship  Committee  and  are  not 
restricted  to  the  faculty  or  year  and  may  be  renewed.  The  number  and 
amount  of  such  awards  may  vary  annually,  depending  upon  the  funds  avail- 
able for  this  purpose  from  the  foundation. 

B. C.  TEACHERS  CREDIT  UNION  BURSARY  — A bursary  of  $400,  a gift 
of  the  B.C.  Teachers  Credit  Union,  is  offered  at  the  University  of  Victoria.  It 
will  be  open  to  sons  and  daughters  of  B.C.  Teachers  Credit  Union  members. 
To  be  eligible,  a candidate  must  be  entering  the  final  year  in  the  Faculty  of 
Education  or  the  one-year  post-graduate  program  for  teacher  training.  The 
award  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  standing  and  need. 

IBM  CANADA  BURSARY  PROGRAM  — IBM  Canada  Ltd.  makes  an  an- 
nual grant  of  $2,000  for  bursaries  to  students  registered  in  a full-time  course 
at  the  University  who  have  satisfactory  standing  and  who  demonstrate  finan- 
cial need.  These  bursaries  may  be  held  concurrently  with  other  awards,  pro- 
vided the  University  is  satisfied  that  a need  exists.  Apply  to  the  Committee 
on  Awards,  University  of  Victoria. 

THE  DANIELJACOB  MEMORIAL  BURSARY  — Through  the  generosity 
of  the  Alma  Mater  Society,  a special  fund  has  been  established  to  commemo- 
rate Danieljacob,  a student  who  died  accidentally  in  November,  1981.  The 
purpose  of  the  fund  is  to  assist  financially  students  who  may  otherwise  be 
forced  to  postpone  or  discontinue  their  academic  career.  All  undergraduate 
students  attending  the  University  of  Victoria  who  can  demonstrate  need 
may  apply  for  assistance.  If  the  circumstances  warrant,  bursaries  may  be 
granted  for  more  than  one  year.  Students  may  enquire  about  this  fund  at  the 
Student  Financial  Aid  Services  Office  throughout  the  academic  year. 

•THE  JUBILEE  YEAR  GRADUATING  CLASS  BURSARY  FUND  — A 
bursary  valued  at  four  hundred  dollars  ($400)  will  be  awarded  annually  to  a 
student  enrolling  in  the  graduating  year  and  carrying  a full  course  load.  Stu- 
dents with  an  academic  standing  of  second  class  or  better  will  be  considered 
if  they  demonstrate  genuine  need.  The  award  is  made  available  through  the 
generous  donations  of  graduating  classes  at  the  University.  The  1978 
Graduating  Class  has  made  a significant  contribution  to  commemorate  75 
years  of  higher  education  in  Victoria. 

THE  CHARLES  CHAN  KENT  GOLDEN  WEDDING  ANNIVERSARY 
BURSARY  — A bursary  of  $450,  the  gift  of  The  Charles  Chan  Kent  Founda- 
tion, is  offered  to  students  who  are  proceeding  to  a degree  in  any  field,  hav- 
ing successfully  completed  at  least  one  year  at  the  University  of  Victoria  and 
in  need  of  financial  assistance.  The  bursary  will  be  awarded  to  a student  of 
Chinese  extraction. 

•THE  DR.  DOUGLAS  H.  TAYLOR  LEE  MEMORIAL  BURSARY  — Five 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  ($525)  awarded  annually  to  a second  or 
third  year  student  planning  a career  in  medicine  with  overriding  preference 
given  to  a female  student  with  first  class  honours  standing.  Selection  of  the 
recipient  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards,  and  the  appli- 
cant must  be  studying  in  the  general  area  of  the  basic  medical  sciences,  on  a 
pre-medicine  program. 

THE  MARY  MARCHI  MEMORIAL  BURSARY  — This  bursary  of  $350,  a 
gift  of  the  Kootenay  Society  for  Handicapped  Children,  will  be  awarded  an- 


nually to  a deserving  undergraduate  student,  who  is  presently  studying  in 
the  field  of  special  education  or  mental  retardation,  with  the  intention  of 
continuing  studies  in  that  field.  All  applications  from  the  University  of  Victo- 
ria will  be  screened  by  a special  committee  at  the  University  o Victoria.  The 
final  decision  will  be  made  by  a special  bursary  committee  appointed  by  the 
Kootenay  Society  for  Handicapped  Children.  Applications  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  Awards,  Financial  Aid  Office,  University  of  Vic- 
toria by  April  30. 

PACIFIC  COAST  FISHERMEN'S  MUTUAL  MARINE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  BURSARY  — A bursary  of  six  hundred  dollars  ($600)  is  offered 
by  Pacific  Coast  Fishermen's  Mutual  Marine  Insurance  Company  to  sons, 
daughters  and  legal  wards  of  past  and  present  members  of  this  Company. 
Applicants  must  apply  on  the  University  Scholarship  Form.  The  application 
must  be  accompanied  by  a letter  describing  the  family  fishing  history  in  gen- 
eral terms  and  detailing  types  of  fishing  and  boat  names.  Selection  will  be 
made  by  the  Committee  on  Awards  in  consultation  with  officials  of  the 
Company. 

VANCOUVER  FOUNDATION  — Educational  aid  is  offered  through  the 
Vancouver  Foundation  to  a limited  number  of  deserving  students  at  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  in  British  Columbia.  Applications  will  be  judged  on 
the  basis  of  (a)  academic  standing;  (b)  contributions  to  the  university,  school 
or  community;  (c)  financial  need  which  cannot  be  satisfied  through  the  usual 
avenues.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  enquiring  at  the  Financial 
Aid  Office  of  the  University  of  Victoria.  Enquiries  must  be  made  before  Sep- 
tember 30, 

THE  VICTORIA  MEDICAL  SOCIETY  BURSARY  — Seven  hundred  dol- 
lars ($700)  to  be  awarded  annually  to  a second  year  student  of  outstanding 
merit  and  promise,  who  has  a high  general  academic  standing  and  qualities 
of  character  indicating  worthiness  to  hold  the  bursary.  Selection  of  the  stu- 
dent will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards,  and  preference  will 
be  given  to  a needy  student  studying  in  the  general  area  of  the  basic  medical 
sciences,  on  a pre-medicine  program. 

VICTORIA  REAL  ESTATE  BOARD  AWARDS  — Five  hundred  dollars 
($500)  awarded  annually  as  a scholarship,  and  five  hundred  dollars  awarded 
annually  as  a bursary,  to  students  registered  at  the  University  of  Victoria  who 
are  dependents  of  Members  of  the  Real  Estate  Board  of  The  Victoria  Society 
of  Real  Estate  Salesmen.  Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Awards. 

VICTORIA  SOCIETY  OF  REAL  ESTATE  SALESMEN'S  FOUNDATION 
BURSARY  — A bursary  of  five  hundred  dollars  ($500)  has  been  established 
to  recognize  1981  as  the  International  Year  of  the  Handicapped.  The  bur- 
sary will  be  allocated  to  a handicapped  student  within  the  immediate  family 
of  a member  of  the  V'ictoria  Real  Estate  Board.  In  the  absence  of  a qualified 
candidate  in  the  above  category,  the  bursary  will  be  allocated  to  a handi- 
capped student  from  within  the  county  of  Victoria.  In  the  absence  of  a quali- 
fied candidate  in  either  of  the  two  above  categories,  the  bursary  will  be 
allocated  to  a handicapped  student  from  the  Province  of  British  Columbia. 
Undergraduate  students  must  apply  by  April  30th  and  entering  students 
must  apply  by  June  30th.  Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Awards. 

THE  WAR  AMPUTATIONS  OF  CANADA,  VICTORIA  BRANCH, 
AWARDS  — Two  bursaries,  each  valued  at  $500,  will  be  awarded  annually  to 
students  of  good  standing  in  any  year  or  faculty.  In  considering  applicants, 
the  Committee  on  Awards  will  give  preference  to  students  who  are  ampu- 
tees. Should  there  be  no  such  candidates,  the  Committee  will  consider  other 
physically  handicapped  students.  The  Awards  are  made  available  through 
the  generosity  of  the  Victoria  Branch,  War  Amputations  of  Canada. 
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*THE  CHRISTOPHER  E.  WILKS  MEMORIAL  BURSARY  EUND  — This 
fund  was  established  by  Mr.  Harry  Wilks  in  memory  of  his  beloved  son, 
Christopher,  who  died  accidentally  in  December  1974.  The  purpose  of  the 
fund  is  to  financially  assist  deserving  students  to  pursue  an  academic  career 
who  otherwise  may  be  forced  to  postpone  or  discontinue  their  studies.  All 
undergraduate  students  attending  the  University  of  Victoria  who  can  dem- 
onstrate need  may  apply  for  assistance.  Should  circumstances  arise  where 
more  students  apply  for  assistance  than  available  funds  will  cover,  the  deci- 
sion as  to  which  students  will  receive  assistance  will  be  governed  by  the  areas 
of  study,  with  preference  given  to  studies  in  the  Humanities.  If  their  finan- 
cial circumstances  continue  to  warrant  such  assistance,  bursaries  may  be 
granted  to  the  same  students  in  subsequent  years  while  attending  the  Uni- 
versity of  Victoria. 

B.  UNDERGRADUATE  BURSARIES  ADMINISTERED  BY  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

Application  forms  for  the  following  bursaries  may  be  obtained  from  The 
Scholarship  and  Bursary  Committee,  the  University  of  British  Columbia, 
2075  Wesbrook  Place,  Vancouver,  B.C.  V6T  1 W5,  and  must  be  returned  by 
July  1,  unless  otherwise  indicated.  Students  competing  for  bursaries  on  the 
basis  of  attendance  at  the  University  of  Victoria  must  forward  an  official 
transcript  of  their  academic  record  preferably  accompanying  the  applica- 
tion. Since  some  changes  may  have  been  made  after  this  calendar  went  to 
press,  you  are  urged  to  refer  to  the  U.B.C.  Calendar. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  EOREST  PRODUCTS  LIMITED  BURSARIES  — 
Bursaries  to  a total  of  $ 1 0,000,  each  with  a maximum  value  of  $400,  are  of- 
fered by  British  Columbia  Forest  Products  Limited  to  qualified  legal  depen- 
dents of  employees  who,  by  June  30th  of  the  year  in  which  the  award  is 
made,  have  or  will  have  served  with  the  Company  for  at  least  one  year.  The 
awards  are  open  to  students  beginning  or  continuing  studies  in  the  fall  in  a 
full  undergraduate  program  of  studies  at  the  University  of  British  Colum- 
bia, the  University  of  Victoria  or  Simon  Fraser  University.  Winners  of  the 
Company's  Entrance  Scholarships  will  not  be  permitted  to  hold  simulta- 
neously a British  Columbia  Eorest  Products  Limited  Bursary.  Applications 
must  contain  the  necessary  details  of  family  service  with  the  Company. 

THE  GLADYS  LEDINGHAM  AWARD  — A cash  award  of  $100,  gift  of  the 
Victoria  and  District  Parent-Teacher  Council,  is  offered  to  students  who  are 
enrolled  at  the  University  of  Victoria,  the  University  of  British  Columbia  or 
Simon  Eraser  University.  It  will  be  awarded  to  a student  selected  by  the 
School  of  Librarianship,  the  University  of  British  Columbia,  who  has  been 
accepted  for  the  Master  of  Library  Science  degree.  The  winner  will  be  select- 
ed on  the  basis  of  need  and  scholastic  ability. 

THE  GRAND  LODGE  MASONIC  BURSARIES  — The  Grand  Lodge  of 
Ancient  Eree  and  Accepted  Masons  of  British  Columbia  annually  offers  bur- 
saries in  the  range  of  $200  and  $600  each  with  a preference  to  the  sons, 
daughters  and  legal  wards  of  active  members  of  Masonic  Lodges  in  British 
Columbia  or  of  deceased  workers  who  at  the  time  of  their  death  were  active 
members  of  those  Lodges.  The  purpose  of  these  bursaries  is  to  give  assis- 
tance to  students  who,  without  financial  aid,  would  find  it  impossible  or  diffi- 
cult to  continue  their  education  at  the  post-secondary  level.  Selection  of 
winners  will  be  made  by  The  University  of  British  Columbia  in  conjunction 
with  the  Board  of  Trustees  from  applicants  with  satisfactory  academic  stand- 
ing who  are  beginning  or  continuing  undergraduate  studies  at  any  British 
Columbia  University,  the  British  Columbia  Institute  of  Technology  or  a Brit- 
ish Columbia  Regional  College,  leading  to  a degree  or  certificate  in  any  field. 
First  preference  will  be  given  to  applicants  entering  the  University  or  Col- 
lege from  Grade  XII,  and  then  to  undergraduates  in  the  further  years  of 
study.  In  order  to  be  considered,  a candidate  must  obtain  from  the  Universi- 
ty Awards  Committee,  University  of  British  Columbia,  a bursary  application 
form.  The  completed  application  must  be  received  by  the  University  not  lat- 
er than  July  1st.  The  application  must  be  accompanied  by  a letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Lodge  indicating  the  applicant's  association  with  the  Lodge. 
Since  a special  committee  considers  applications  for  these  bursaries,  those 
who  wish  to  apply  for  other  bursaries  should  submit  a separate  application 
form  for  them.  Each  application  must  be  accompanied  by  a transcript  of  the 
student’s  academic  record  at  the  academic  institution  most  recently  attend- 
ed. If  the  Grade  XII  record  is  not  immediately  available  it  must  be  forward- 
ed at  the  first  opportunity. 

THE  VICTORIA  HOME  ECONOMICS  AND  DIETETIC  ASSOCI- 
ATION BURSARY  — This  bursary  of  $325,  the  gift  of  the  Victoria  Home 
Economics  and  Dietetic  Association,  will  be  awarded  annually  to  a woman 
student  whose  home  is  in  Victoria  or  some  centre  on  Vancouver  Island,  and 
who  is  entering  the  second,  third  or  fourth  year  in  the  Department  of  Home 
Economics  at  the  University  of  British  Columbia.  The  award  will  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  financial  need  to  a student  of  good  academic  standing. 


C.  UNDERGRADUATE  BURSARIES  ADMINISTERED  BY  OTHER 
INSTITUTIONS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 
Application  forms  for  the  following  bursaries  are  obtained  by  writing  di- 
rectly to  the  donor  at  the  address  provided  in  the  terms  of  reference  for  the 
bursary.  Deadlines  for  submitting  completed  application  forms  are  also 
provided. 

THE  INDEPENDENT  ORDER  OF  FORESTERS  HIGH  COURT  OF 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA  AND  ALASKA  — A series  of  bursaries,  to  a maxi- 
mum of  $500  each  are  offered  to  members  in  good  standing  for  not  less  than 
two  years,  or  the  dependents  thereof,  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Forest- 
ers. Applicants  must  reside  in  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  British 
Columbia  and  Alaska  (Province  of  British  Columbia;  State  of  Alaska). 
Requests  for  application  forms  must  be  made  to: 

Mr.  G.A.  Francey 

High  Secretary 

High  Court  of  British  Columbia  and  Alaska 

1902  London  Street 

New  Westminster,  B.C. 

V3M  3E5 

Completed  application  forms  must  be  returned  to  the  High  Secretary  no  lat- 
er than  August  31  of  the  current  bursary  year. 

THE  INDEPENDENT  ORDER  OF  ODD  FELLOWS  BURSARIES  — Six 
bursaries  of  three  hundred  dollars  ($300)  each,  provided  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  British  Columbia,  I.O.O.F.,  the  Grand  Encampment,  and  the  Re- 
bekah  Assembly  are  available  annually  for  students  in  any  year  of  any  facul- 
ty. The  awards  will  be  made  by  a joint  committee  consisting  of  two 
representatives  from  each  of  the  Grand  Bodies.  All  applicants  must  have  di- 
rect connection  with  one  or  more  branches  of  the  Order,  through  parents, 
grandparents,  or  close  relatives.  Special  consideration  will  be  given  to  appli- 
cants with  financial  need.  Full  details  of  the  awards  and  application  forms 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  any  Odd  Fellows  Lodge  or  Rebekah 
Lodge  by  May  1 so  that  they  may  be  received  by  the  Committee  not  later  than 
May  15.  All  applications  must  be  sponsored  by  an  Odd  Fellows  Lodge,  Re- 
bekah Lodge,  or  Encampment.  The  above  Committee  will  award  annually 
an  additional  bursary  of  $200  to  a student  in  a recognized  theological  college 
of  university  status.  This  bursary  will  be  known  as  the  Dr.  A.M.  Sanford  Me- 
morial Bursary.  Applicants  will  follow  the  same  procedures  as  for  all  other 
1.0. 0.F.  bursaries,  except  the  family  connections  with  the  1.0. 0.F.  will  not 
be  required. 

LEONARD  FOUNDATION  AWARDS  — The  Leonard  Foundation  allo- 
cates each  year  a number  of  awards  for  which  students  at  the  University  of 
Victoria  are  eligible.  The  awards  are  primarily  intended  to  assist  children  of 
the  clergy  to  attend  University.  Application  forms,  available  from  the  Stu- 
dent Financial  Aid  Services  Office,  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Foundation,  Canada  Permanent  Trust  Co.,  320  Bay  Street, 
Toronto,  not  later  than  March  31  of  each  year.  Whenever  possible  these  ap- 
plications should  be  filed  in  February.  The  awards  are  made  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  General  Committee  on  the  fourth  Friday  in  May. 
PROVINCE  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA’S  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  OF 
DISABLED  PERSONS  BURSARIES — In  recognition  of  the  International 
Year  of  Disabled  Persons,  these  bursaries  were  created  to  financially  assist 
students  with  disabilities  and  will  be  awarded  on  merit  and  the  basis  of  finan- 
cial need.  Several  annual  bursaries  of  $500  each  will  be  available.  To  be  eligi- 
ble, the  disabled  student  must  be  a resident  of  B.C.,  a Canadian  Citizen  or 
Landed  Immigrant.  Application  forms  can  be  obtained  by  contacting  the 
Grant  Co-ordinator,  B.C.  Paraplegic  Foundation,  780  S.W.  Marine  Drive, 
Vancouver,  B.C.  V6P  5Y7. 

THE  M.C.  ROBINSON  AND  DONALD  BUCKLAND  MEMORIAL 
FUND  — Is  sponsored  by  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
Captain  Merrill  C.  Robinson,  blinded  since  1917,  was  the  Director  of  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  B.C. -Yukon  Division,  from  1929 
to  1964.  His  contribution  towards  the  development  of  CNIB  and  services  to 
the  blind  of  B.C. -Yukon  will  long  be  remembered.  Donald  Channing  Buck- 
land,  a graduate  and  distinguished  faculty  member  of  the  University  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  was  himself  taken  by  blindness  a few  years  before  his  untimely 
death.  An  annual  award  of  $200.00  is  available  from  this  fund  to  any  blind, 
full-time  university  or  post  secondary  student,  having  established  perma- 
nent residence  in  British  Columbia.  Requests  should  be  directed  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  B.C.-Yukon  Division,  CNIB,  350  East  36th  Avenue, 
Vancouver,  B.C.  V5W  1C6. 

THE  ROYAL  ARCH  BURSARIES  — Several  bursaries,  up  to  $500  each, 
have  been  established  by  the  Royal  Arch  Masonic  Order  to  give  assistance  to 
children  of  members  in  good  standing,  or  of  deceased  members,  of  Chapters 
of  the  Order  of  British  Columbia  and  Yukon  Territory,  who  need  assistance 
to  continue  their  education  by  attendance  at  a recognized  University,  the 
B.C.  Institute  of  Technology,  a regional  or  community  college  in  B.C.,  or  any 
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otIicM  IV(^  u-thiiiial  or  vocalional  school,  iiKlucliii|{  approxiinalc-ly  c'C|ual 
propoi  tions  (o  suiclcnts  CMlc'rin){  their  hrsi  year,  those  entering  their  second 
year,  and  those  enteiing  higher  years.  Applications  must  be  made  on  the 
ibrm  to  be  obtained  Irotn  tbe  olhce  of  the  (irand  (diapter  of  Royal  Arch 
Masons  of  British  Columbia  and  the  Yukon,  Room  104,  1495  West  8th  Ave- 
nue, Vancouver,  B.C.  Vbll  IC9,  or  I rom  sec  retaries  of  the  Chapters  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia  and  the  Yukon,  and  must  l)c  completed  and  rettirned  to  the 
Grand  Chapter  olhce  by  July  1 5th.  The  application  must  indicate  clearly  (a) 
the  applicant's  relationship  toa  tnember  of  the  Royal  Arch  Masonic  Chapter 
in  B.C.  or  the  Yukon,  giving  the  name  of  the  chapter  and  attaching  a letter 
from  the  secretary  of  the  chapter  conhrming  this  lact,  and  (b)  the  applicant's 
hnancial  circumstances  and  that  of  his  or  her  immediate  family,  including 
information  as  to  the  parent's  income.  Qualifying  candidates  will  be  re- 
quired to  have  good  academic  standing.  A transcript  of  the  academic  record 
must  be  submitted.  However,  consideration  will  be  based  primarily  on  the 
need  of  the  applicant  and  secondarily  on  relative  academic  achievement. 

ROYAL  CANADIAN  LEGION  (PACIFIC  COMMAND)  BURSARY/ 
SCHOLARSHIPS  — I'he  Legion  (Pacihe  Command)  oilers  annually  a 
number  of  awards  for  students  proceeding  from  high  school  to  university, 
and  some  awards  to  students  entering  second,  third  and  fourth  year.  These 
bursary/scholarships  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  academic  standing,  hnan- 
cial need,  and  participation  and  aebievement  in  student  and  community  af- 
fairs. Preference  is  given  to  sons  and  daughters  of  deceased,  disabled  or 
other  veterans,  but  applications  from  other  worthy  students  are  also  consid- 
ered. Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  Royal  Canadian  Legion, 
3026  Arbutus  Street,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  V6J  3Z2.  The  deadline  date  for  appli- 
cation is  May  3 1 . 

VANCOUVER  FOUNDATION  SPECIAL  STUDENl  ASSISTANCE 
FUNDS  — Application  to  these  funds  can  be  made  by  writing  to  Vancouver 
Foundation  and  supplying  the  following  information: 

- A biographical  letter  in  which  the  student  briefly  describes  his  or  her  family 
background,  general  interests,  specifle  educational  objectives  and  career 
aspirations; 

- The  names  of  two  references  who  may  be  contacted  with  respect  to  the 
student's  academic,  artistic  and  other  abilities  pertinent  to  his  or  her  held  to 
study; 

- A recent  transcript  of  marks; 

- A budget  in  which  the  student  outlines  anticipated  income  and  expense  for 
the  period  of  study  for  which  aid  is  being  sought. 

Letters  of  application  should  be  received  between  April  1 and  June  1 each 
year  in  the  case  of  most  funds.  Exceptional  application  dates  are:  March  1 to 
May  1 for  H.R.  MacMillan  Family  Fund;  March  1 tojune  15  for  the  Helen 
Pitt  Fund;  while  the  Lord  Strathcona  Fund  and  the  William  and  Emily  Ross 
Fund  are  open  to  application  at  any  time.  In  most  cases  a personal  interview 
will  be  required  as  part  of  the  application  procedure.  Enquiries  can  be  di- 
rected to  Research  Officer,  Vancouver  Foundation,  #900, 1 199  West  Pender 
Street,  Vancouver,  B.C.  V6E  2RI.  Telephone  688-2204. 


a)  The  Thomas  and  Dorothy  Burgess  Fund  — This  lund  may  assist  stu- 
dents at  any  level  ol  study  in  let  hnit  al  or  at  atlemic  pi  tigrams  relaletl  to 
any  branch  ol  forestry  in  B.(i.  However,  prolessinals  pursuing  continu- 
ing education  programs  are  not  eligible  lor  assistance,  excepting  un- 
usually necessilious  circumstant  es.  I hree  awards  up  to  $300  eath 
available  annually. 

(b)  The  Harold  Scanlon  Foley  Junior  Fund  — Under  this  lund  consider- 
ation may  be  given  necessitious  students  attending  independent 
schools  as  well  as  university  and  college  programs.  Consideration  may 
l^e  given  to  students  pursuing  courses  unavailable  in  B.C.  at  institutions 
elsewhere.  Eligible  applicants  will  l>e  B.C.  residents.  An  unspecihed 
number  of  awards  may  be  available  each  year. 

(c)  The  Ingledew  Bursary  Fund  — This  fund  may  provide  bursaries  or 
scholarships  to  deserving  students  in  the  helds  of  science  and  music  in 
the  Province  of  B.C.  Two  awards  available  annually  in  the  amount  of 
$200  each. 

(d)  The  H.R.  MacMillan  Family  Fund  — The  primary  purpose  of  this 
fund  is  the  provision  of  aid  to  students  entering  study  at  the  post-secon- 
dary level  in  B.C.  and  who  live  in  communities  where  MacMillan  Bltje- 
del  has  operations.  Students  at  the  undergraduate  level  may  be  assisted 
also.  Approximately  50  awards  are  available  annually  in  amounts  rang- 
ing from  $150  to  $600. 

(e)  The  Helen  Pitt  Fund  for  Fine  Arts — Mrs.  Pitt  established  this  fund  to 
encourage  excellence  in  the  traditional  Hne  arts  disciplines  by  aiding 
promising  students.  Students  studying  at  the  post-secondary  level  in 
recognized  4-year  programs  or  special  institutions  may  be  considered 
eligible.  However,  programs  of  the  Fine  Arts  Department  of  Okanagan 
College  are  acceptable  under  this  fund.  Eligible  applicants  shall  be  stu- 
dents who  are  B.C.  residents  and  considered  of  above-average  ability 
by  virtue  of  adjudication  of  their  work  in  the  Fine  Arts  disciplines.  Pref- 
erence will  be  given  to  residents  of  the  Okanagan  areas,  but  particular- 
ly Vernon,  B.C.  Students  pursuing  programs  of  study  in  B.C.  shall  have 
preference  over  other  candidates.  Approximately  40  awards  in 
amounts  of  $200  to  $500  are  available  annually. 

(f)  The  Lord  Strathcona  Fund  — Eligible  applicants  shall  be  women  who 
were  born  in  Great  Britian  - including  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales  - 
and  who  are  pursuing  studies  at  the  post-secondary  level  in  British  Co- 
lumbia. Awards  are  made  on  the  basis  of  hnancial  need  and/or  aca- 
demic ability.  Students  at  the  post  graduate  level  may  be  considered  for 
this  fund.  L!p  to  10  awards  in  amounts  ranging  from  $200  to  $600  are 
available  annually. 

(g)  The  William  and  Emily  Ross  Fund  — This  fund  may  provide  hnancial 
aid  for  students  at  the  secondary  or  post-secondary  level  who  are  phys- 
ically handicapped.  Eligible  applicants  are  B.C.  residents  pursuing 
studies  at  a recognized  institution  in  B.C.  or  elsewhere.  Up  to  10 
awards  in  amounts  ranging  from  $200  to  $600  are  available  annually. 

(h)  The  Vinten  Fund  — This  fund  may  provide  aid  to  students  at  under- 
graduate level  who  are  pursuing  courses  of  study  unavailable  in  British 
Columbia.  Preference  will  be  given  B.C.  residents  who  are  studying  in 
Canada. 


SECTION  5 


GRANTS,  LOANS  AND  WORK-STUDY 

A.  GRANTS  FOR  ELIGIBLE  UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 
PROVINCE  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  GRANTS  — The  Govern- 
ment of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  annually  provides  funds  to 
assist  students  who  are  residents  of  this  province  to  commence  or  con- 
tinue an  acceptable  program,  such  as  a hrst  degree  at  the  undergrad- 
uate or  equivalent  level,  while  registered  in  al  least  60%  of  a regular 
full-time  program.  This  is  considered  to  be  9 units  during  the  Winter 
Session  (September  to  April)  and  4‘/s  units  during  the  Summer  (May  to 
August). 

The  Provincial  Grant  Plan  is  administered  in  conjunction  with  the 
Canada  Student  Loan  Plan  and  the  two  plans  are  known  as  The  British 
Columbia  Student  Assistance  Program  (B.C.S.A.P).  Similar  plans  are 
in  effect  in  other  Canadian  Provinces  for  students  who  are  not  consid- 
ered to  be  residents  of  British  Columbia. 

The  purpose  of  B.C.S.A.P.  is  to  assist  students  whose  resources  are 
insufficient  to  provide  the  cost  of  full-time  (60%)  studies.  Assistance 
under  the  program  is  awarded  when  the  hnancial  resources  available 
to  students  from  parents,  summer  work  or  other  sources  are  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  estimated  educational  costs.  Application  forms  for 

B. C.S.A.P.  are  available  from  thcStudent  Financial  Aid  Services  Office 
after  April  1 st,  and  should  be  returned  by  J une  30th  for  the  Winter  and 
by  March  15th  for  the  Summer. 


B.  LOANS  FOR  ELIGIBLE  STUDENTS 

CANADA  STUDENT  LOANS  PLAN  — The  Government  of  Canada 
introduced  this  plan  in  1964  to  assist  students  who  would  be  unable  to 
pursue  full-time  (60%)  post-secondary  studies  without  loan  assistance. 
Currently,  the  maximum  loan  for  an  academic  year  is  $1800,  but  an' 
additional  loan  of  $900  may  be  authorized  for  a single  semester  which 
is  part  of  a longer  program  of  study.  This  maximum  is  currently  under 
review,  and  may  be  increased  to  $1190  per  semester. 

Total  loans  to  any  student  cannot  at  present,  exceed  $9,800. 

No  payments  are  made  while  the  borrower  is  a full-time  (60%)  stu- 
dent nor  for  six  months  thereafter.  Interest  during  this  period  is  paid 
to  the  bank  by  the  Federal  Government  on  behalf  of  the  student.  Pay- 
ments commence  six  months  after  the  borrower  ceases  to  be  a full-time 
(60%)  student.  Borrowers  are  required  to  repay  principal  and  interest 
by  regular  monthly  instalments. 

In  no  case  may  the  repayment  period  exceed  9Vi  years  from  the  date 
upon  which  you  become  liable  to  repay  your  debt. 

Need  for  loan  assistance  is  determined  by  Provincial  Loan  Authori- 
ties in  accordance  with  administrative  criteria  established  for  use 
throughout  Canada.  In  B.C.,  that  authority  is  the  British  Columbia 
Student  Loan  Committee,  Student  Services  Branch,  835  Humboldt 
Street,  Victoria,  B.C.,  V8V  2M4 
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A parental  contribution  table  is  an  integral  part  of  the  criteria  and  is  ap- 
plied in  all  cases  where  the  student  has  not  established  financial  indepen- 
dence as  defined  under  the  plan.  Students  are  expected  to  save  a substantial 
amount  of  any  income  from  summer  employment.  A student  contribution 
table  is  used  when  net  income  from  the  summer  exceeds  $2950. 

As  noted  above,  the  Canada  Student  Loan  Plan  is  administered  in  con- 
junction with  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  Grant  Plan,  known  collective- 
ly as  the  British  Columbia  Student  Assistance  Program  (B.C.S.A.P.). 
Application  forms  for  B.C.S.A.P.  are  available  from  the  Student  Financial 
Aid  Services  Office  after  April  1st,  and  should  be  returned  byjune  30  for  the 
Winter  and  by  March  15th  for  the  Summer. 

B.C.  YOUTH  FOUNDATION  LOANS  — Students  who  do  not  qualify  for 
Canada  Student  Loans  because  of  high  family  income  can  inquire  at  the  Stu- 
dent Financial  Aid  Services  Office  to  determine  their  eligibility  for  assistance 
from  this  foundation.  Loans  are  available  to  young  persons  up  to  30  years  of 
age  who  are  residents  of  B.C.  and  who  are  able  to  obtain  guarantors  for  the 
loans  satisfactory  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  B.C.  Youth  Foundation. 
P.E.O.  SISTERHOOD  EDUCATION  LOAN  FUND  — Women  students  in 
any  year  of  a University  course  who  do  not  qualify  for  Canada  Student 
Loans,  or  who  may  find  that  their  loan  is  not  adequate  for  all  their  costs,  may 
request  a loan  from  this  philanthropic  organization  at  any  time.  Since  the 
fund  is  administered  from  the  U.S.,  prospective  applicants  should  be  pre- 
pared to  wait  up  to  three  months  before  obtaining  money. 

Fourth  year  graduate  students  may  be  granted  the  maximum  amount  of 
loan,  which  is  $2,000,  in  one  year.  Undergraduates  may  apply  for  and  be 
granted  the  maximum  loan  of  $2,000  for  two  or  more  years  of  study  but  may 
draw  only  $1000  of  the  loan  in  one  academic  year.  First-year  students  must 
complete  one  term’s  work  satisfactorily  before  making  application.  A loan 
may  be  considered  for  summer  school. 

Loans  are  made  for  periods  of  up  to  five  years.  Interest  at  the  rate  of  4%  is 
to  be  paid  annually,  and  the  student  is  expected  to  begin  repayment  of  the 
principal  as  soon  as  she  is  out  of  University  and  employed. 

Students  interested  in  finding  out  more  about  this  loan  fund  are  advised 
to  make  appointments  with  an  adviser  from  the  Student  Financial  Aid  Ser- 
vices staff. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VICTORIA  EMERGENCY  LOAN  FUND  — The 
University  of  Victoria,  through  the  Student  Financial  Aid  Services  Office, 
has  a loan  fund  to  assist  students  requiring  financial  assistance  in  emergency 
situations.  The  loans  are  interest-free  and  therefore  must  be  repaid  as  soon 
as  [xjssible.  This  loan  fund  is  not  designed  to  meet  general  education  costs 
faced  by  all  students  but  rather  specific  emergency  items  such  as  expenses 
involved  in  travelling  to  visit  sick  relatives.  As  a general  rule  adult  guarantors 
are  required  to  co-sign  the  loan  application,  but  this  may  be  waived  if  the 
student  leaves  a post-dated  cheque  for  the  full  amount  as  security,  or  if  the 
student  is  waiting  for  a government  grant  cheque  which  covers  the  loan.  Stu- 
dents applying  for  an  emergency  loan  must  be  interviewed  by  an  adviser 
from  the  Student  Financial  Aid  Services  staff  and  must  sign  a loan 
agreement. 

Contributions  to  the  University  loan  fund  have  been  made  through  the 
generosity  of  the  following  donors: 


The  University  of  Victoria  President’s  Fund  $17,500 

The  Peter  Cubis  Memorial  Fund  (Donated  by  A.M.S.)  9,000 

The  Alma  Mater  Society  5,000 

The  University  Challenge  Team  Loan  Fund  3,500 

The  Milva  Reid  Revolving  Loan  Fund  500 

The  University  Extension  Association  Centennial  Loan  Fund  400 

'Fhejohn  C.  Lort  Revolving  Loan  Fund  250 


The  donors  and  the  University  share  the  hope  that  students  who  have  had 
help  from  this  fund  will  themselves  help  others  as  their  means  may  allow, 
either  by  contributing  to  one  of  the  above  funds,  or  by  establishing  similar 
funds. 

C.  WORK  STUDY 

The  Work-Study  Program  is  a component  of  the  British  Columbia  Stu- 
dent Assistance  Program  (B.C.S.A.P).  It  is  designed  to  provide  on-campus 
work  experience  for  students  requiring  financial  assistance.  Students  at  the 
University  of  Victoria  demonstrating  financial  need  and  British  Columbia 
residency,  under  the  terms  specified  by  B.C.S.A.P.,  will  be  considered  for  the 
Work-Study  Program. 

The  objectives  of  the  program  are  to; 

(i)  Aid  students  in  reducing  indebtedness  incurred  while  pursuing  post- 
secondary studies. 

(ii)  Assist  students  in  meeting  additional  costs  that  are  not  usually  covered 
by  the  loan/grant  component  of  B.C.S.A.P. 

(iii)  Assist  in  meeting  shortfall  of  funds  caused  by  the  absence  of  expected 
students  savings  or  expected  parental/family  contributions. 

(iv)  Provide  students  with  career  related  job  experiences  wherever  possible. 

The  number  of  positions  available  to  the  University  of  Victoria  are  limited 
and  therefore  there  is  no  guarantee  of  job  placement  for  any  student.  Jobs 
under  the  program  are  administered  according  to  internal  policies  and  pro- 
cedures established  by  the  University  of  Victoria  and  may  differ  from  poli- 
cies established  at  other  institutions. 

Students  wishing  to  be  considered  for  a Work-Study  position  must  begin 
by  completing  an  application  for  B.C.S.A.P.  and  submitting  the  form  to  the 
Student  Financial  Aid  Services  Office,  Second  Floor,  University  Centre.  Fi- 
nancial need  will  be  assessed  and  a loan/grant  award  may  be  recommended. 
The  money  earned  from  a Work-Study  job  may  then  be  used  either  to  re- 
duce loan  indebtedness,  or  to  supplement  the  loan/grant  award  where  addi- 
tional need  is  demonstrated. 

At  the  University  of  Victoria,  a prospective  Work-Study  applicant  who  has 
submitted  a B.C.S.A.P.  application  will  request  an  interview  with  a staff 
member  of  the  Student  Financial  Aid  Services  Office.  If  the  student  is  eligi- 
ble and  is  prepared  to  fulfill  the  obligations  incurred  with  the  program,  the 
applicant  will  be  sent  to  the  Canada  Employment  Centre  on  Campus  for  ap- 
propriate placement.  The  final  decision  on  hiring  will  be  made  by  the  project 
supervisor. 

It  is  recommended  that  prospective  applicants  wait  until  they  have  worked 
out  their  time-table  for  the  year  before  applying  for  a Work-Study  position. 
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GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

All  fiiquirics  concerning  material  in  this  section  should  lx;  directed  as 
follows: 

Undergraduate  Untranee  Awards:  Administrative  Registrar 
Undergraduate  Awards:  Administrative  Registrar 
Graduate  Awards:  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies 

Undergraduate  Awards: 

All  undergraduate  awards  adjudicated  by  the  University  of  Victoria  are 
administered  by  tbe  Senate  Committee  on  Awards. 

To  lx;  eligible  for  a .scholarship  offered  by  the  University,  an  undergrad- 
uate student  must  take  a f ull  year’s  program.  This  is  defined  as  15  units  of 
credit  work  of  which  13.5  units  must  be  graded.  I he  President’s  Scholarship 
for  Part-time  Undergraduate  Students  is  the  exception  to  this  requirement. 
The  standing  of  students  who  are  registered  in  more  than  15  units  of  courses 
will  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  grades  of  the  best  15  units  of  courses. 
Physically  handicapped  students  whose  course  load  has  been  reduced  on 
medical  advice  to  fewer  than  15  units  are  eligible  to  compete  for  awards  ad- 
ministered by  the  University  of  Victoria  on  the  basis  of  reduced  course  load. 
Applications  should  be  made  to  the  Administrative  Registrar. 

Except  where  terms  and  conditions  of  an  undergraduate  award  specihcal- 
ly  slate  otherwise,  award  winners  must  return  to  the  University  of  Victoria  in 
the  next  regular  session  and  must  enrol  in  a full  program. 

Where  applications  are  necessary  for  undergraduate  awards,  the  deadline 
for  submission  of  application  forms  is  April  30,  unless  otherwise  staled. 

Graduate  Awards: 

All  graduate  awards  are  administered  by  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies. 
To  be  eligible  for  graduate  awards  offered  by  the  University,  a graduate  stu- 
dent must  satisfy  the  terms  and  conditions  established  for  individual  awards 
by  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Where  applications  are  necessary  for  graduate  awards,  students  should 
contact  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  to  determine  the  relevant  deadline 
dates. 

Regulations  Governing  All  Awards: 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  limit  the  amount  of  money  awarded  to 
any  student  and,  if  necessary,  to  reassign  awards  to  other  students  by 
reversion. 

Except  where  the  donor  directs  otherwise,  the  proceeds  of  awards  issued 
by  or  through  the  University  will  be  applied  towards  the  total  tuition  fees  for 
the  academic  year.  1 f the  amount  of  the  award  or  awards  exceeds  the  unpaid 


fees  for  the  academic  year,  the  excess  balance  will  lx-  paid  to  the  student. 

Other  awards,  such  as  medals  or  Ixxik  prizes,  if  not  presented  tliiet  ily  by 
the  donors  or  their  agents,  will  be  forwarded  to  tbe  winners  upon  leteipi. 

Any  awards  may  be  withheld  or  cancelled  lor  any  of  the  following  reasons: 
lack  of  suitable  candidates;  failure  to  meet  terms  and  tondilions  of  tbe 
award;  withdrawal  from  the  University;  withdrawal  of  the  award  by  the 
donor. 

DEFINITIONS 

(a)  An  award  is  any  scholarship,  fellowship,  bursary,  medal  or  pi  i/e. 

(b)  A scholarship  or  fellowship  is  a monetary  award  based  on  atadeniii 
merit  or  excellence  in  the  area  to  which  the  award  pertains. 

(c)  A medal  is  an  award  based  on  academic  merit  or  excellence  in  the  aiea  to 
which  the  award  pertains. 

(d)  A prize  is  an  award  in  the  form  of  cash  or  of  some  tangible  object  sucb  as 
a book,  based  on  academic  merit  or  excellence  in  the  area  to  whit  h the 
award  pertains. 

no'I  e:  None  of  these  above  awards  requires  that  the  student  dist  harge  any 
duties  for  the  University  or  any  other  agency.  'I'his  applies  to  awards  admin- 
istered by  the  University  of  Victoria  only. 

LIST  OF  AWARDS 

Fhe  sections  of  the  Calendar  which  follow  show  awards  groupetl  under 
certain  headings: 

Section  1:  Entrance  awards: 

A.  Administered  by  University  of  Victoria.  (.See  this  page.) 

B.  Administered  by  The  University  of  British  Columbia.  (See- 
page 248). 

C.  Administered  by  the  Assex;iation  of  Universities  anel  Colleges 
of  Canada.  (See  page  249). 

D.  Administered  by  other  institutions  and  organizations  (.See 
page  250). 

Section  2:  Government  of  British  Columbia  Awards.  See  page  252. 

Section  3:  Undergraduate  awards  for  which  no  application  is  necessary:  se- 
lection of  recipients  is  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  .Awards. 
See  page  253. 

Section  4:  Undergraduate  awards  for  which  application  must  be  made  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  .Awards.  See  page  262. 

Section  5:  Undergraduate  awards  administered  by  the  University  of  British 
Columbia  and  other  institutions  and  organizations.  See  page  263. 
Section  6:  Awards  for  graduate  study.  See  page  264. 


SECTION  1 


ENTRANCE  AWARDS 

The  following  scholarships  are  open  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted University  Entrance  and  are  proceeding  to  the  University  of 
Victoria  directly  from  Grade  XII  or  a regional  college  in  British 
Columba. 

A ENTRANCE  AWARDS  ADMINISTERED  BY  UNIVERSITY  OF 
VICTORIA 

Application  forms  for  the  following  areas  may  lie  obtained  from  the  Office 
of  the  Administrative  Registrar,  University  of  Victoria,  Victoria,  B.C.,  and 
must  be  returned  by  June  30,  unless  otherwise  indicated.  Names  of  winners 
will  be  released  early  in  September. 

PRESIDENT’S  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  — Ten  scholarships  of  sev- 
en hundred  and  hfty  dollars  ($750)  each  for  British  Columbia  secondary 
school  graduates  who  arc  entering  the  University  of  Victoria  in  September 
1980.  Awards  will  be  based  upon  very  high  standing  in  matriculation  record 
of  students  and  the  British  Columbia  Scholarship  Examinations.  Recipients 
will  be  selected  by  the  Committee  on  Awards  and  awards  will  be  announced 
after  the  release  of  the  examination  results  in  the  summer. 

PRESIDENT’S  REGIONAL  EN  FRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  — Four 
scholarships  of  five  hundred  dollars  ($500)  are  awarded  annually  within 
each  college  region  in  British  Columbia  to  students  with  high  academic 
standing  and  broad  interests  who  are  entering  the  University  of  V'ictoria  di- 


rectly from  British  Columbia  Secondary  Schools  or  regional  colleges.  Nor- 
mally one  of  the  four  scholarships  in  a region  is  reserved  for  a college 
student.  The  assessment  of  the  academic  standing  of  the  secondarv  school 
students  will  be  based  on  both  secondary  schcxjl  course  and  Provincial  Schol- 
arshiplxamination  results. 

The  assessment  of  regional  cllege  students  will  be  based  on  college  course 
results.  A student  may  become  a candidate  for  a scholarship  either  by  applv- 
ing  in  writing  direedy  to  the  University  of  Victoria  Senate  Committee  on 
Awards  or  by  nomination  solicited  annually  by  the  Universitv  from  the  prin- 
cipals of  the  secondary  schools  and  community  colleges  in  British  Columbia. 
Recipients  will  be  selected  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  .Awards,  and  they  will 
be  announced  after  the  release  of  the  Provincial  Scholarship  Examination 
results  in  the  summer. 

’THE  L.  AND  G.  BUTLER  SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  I HE  DISABLED  — 
Two  awards  of  five  hundred  dollars  ($500)  are  made  annually  on  the  basis  of 
academic  performance  to  disabled  students  attending  the  Universitv  of  \’ic- 
toria.  The  recipients  may  be  newly  admitted  or  returning  students.  .Students 
interested  in  this  scholarship  should  refer  to  the  paragraph  on  undergrad- 
uate scholarship  eligibility  in  the  General  Regulations,  alxnc.  Application 
forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  the  Administrative  Registrar  and 
must  be  submitted  by  April  30.  Selection  of  the  recipients  will  be  made  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Awards. 

’Administered  by  the  University  of  Victoria  Foundation. 


2-f8  Scholarships,  Medals  and  Prizes 


CANADIAN  UNION  OF  PUBLIC  EMPLOYEES  SCHOLARSHIPS  — 

I he  C,.U.P.  E.  will  provide  annual  scholarships  of  $250  each  to  five  promising 
and  deserving  students  who  will  register  in  the  First  Year  at  the  University  of 
Victoria.  Students  must  have  obtained  first  class  or  a good  second  class  stand- 
ing on  their  Senior  Secondary  statement  of  marks  issued  for  graduation. 
Fhese  scholarships  are  open  only  to  sons  or  daughters  of  members  of  con- 
tributing locals  of  the  Canadian  Union  of  Public  Employees  of  the  Greater 
Victoria  area.  Recipients  will  be  selected  by  Committee  on  Awards  in  consul- 
tation with  officials  of  the  C.U.P.E.  Scholarship  Fund. 

THE  C.H.  DOWLING  MEMORIAL  AWARD  — An  award  of  $500  is  made 
annually  to  a native  Indian  student  who  is  a resident  of  British  Columbia  and 
is  entering  the  University  ol  Victoria  directly  from  Grade  12  or  a regional 
college.  Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  on  the 
basis  of  scholastic  achievement;  preference  will  be  given  to  a student  enter- 
ing a program  in  the  Humanities  or  the  Social  Sciences. 

ALDYEN  HAMBER  1.0. D.E.  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIP  — Five  hun- 
dred dollars  ($500)  awarded  annually  to  a deserving  woman  student  enter- 
ing the  first  year  at  the  University  of  Victoria.  Applicants  must  write  the 
British  Columbia  Scholarship  examinations.  Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be 
made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  after  consultation  with  the  donor. 

1 HE  HARBORD  COMPANY  SCHOLARSHIP  — Five  hundred  dollars 
($500)  awarded  annually  to  the  most  promising  scholar  leaving  School  Dis- 
trict No.  61 , entering  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts  at  the  University  of  Victoria 
and  intending  to  specialize  in  Music.  Selection  of  the  winner  will  be  made  by 
the  Committee  on  Awards  after  consultation  with  the  appropriate  officials  of 
School  District  No.  61  and  the  Department  of  Music. 

*THE  WILLARD  E.  IRELAND  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIP  — A schol- 
arship of  approximately  $875  will  be  awarded  annually  to  an  outstanding 
student  entering  the  School  of  Music  at  the  University  of  Victoria.  Selection 
of  the  recipient  w ill  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  School  of  Music. 

LABAIT  BREWERIES  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  LIMITED  SCHOL- 
ARSHIP— A scholarship  of  five  hundred  dollars  ($500)  is  provided  by  La- 
batt  Breweries  of  British  Columbia  Limited  to  be  available  for  students  who 
are  resident  in  British  Columbia  and  who  are  proceeding  directly  from 
Grade  12  to  a full  course  study  at  the  University  of  Victoria.  The  winner  will 
be  selected  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  on  the  basis  of  scholastic 
standing,  character  and  participation  in  school  and  community  affairs.  Can- 
didates must  be  eligible  in  all  respects  to  compete  for  Government  scholar- 
ships and  must  write  the  Government  scholarship  examinations,  conducted 
by  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

* r.S.  McPherson  scholarships  — UptofiveTS.  McPherson  Schol- 
arships to  commence  in  September  of  each  year  will  be  awarded  to  students 
of  exceptional  promise  entering  the  University  of  Victoria  directly  from 
British  Columbia  secondary  schools  or  community  colleges;  normally  one  of 
the  four  scholarships  will  be  reserved  for  a community  college  student.  The 
scholarship  will  have  an  annual  value  of  $2000  and,  if  a student  maintains  a 
grade  point  average  of  7.5  or  higher,  will  be  automatically  renewed  for  each 
year  of  a student's  full  time  study  (15  units)  until  completion  of  a first  degree 
or  for  a maximum  of  five  years,  whichever  is  the  shorter  period.  A student 
whose  grade  point  average  falls  between  7.0  and  7.49  may  file  a written  ap- 
peal with  the  .Senate  Committee  on  Awards  to  seek  special  consideration  for 
renewal  of  the  scholarship.  No  renewal  will  be  considered  if  a student’s  grade 
point  average  falls  below  7.0.  A student  holding  a T.S.  McPherson  Scholar- 
ship may  not  hold  concurrently  any  other  award  administered  by  the  Uni- 
versity having  a value  greater  than  $50.  In  extenuating  circumstances  a 
student  may.  upon  ap|jlication  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards,  defer 
the  acceptance  of  thp  initial  scholarship  or  may  defer  the  renewal  of  a schol- 
ar shi|)  for  a niaxinmm  of  one  year.  Candidates  must  have  a very  high  aca- 
demic lecord  in  their  last  two  years  at  secondary  school  and/or  community 
( ollege.  .Secondary  .school  candidates  must  have  achieved  outstanding  scores 
on  the  British  (iolumbia  Provincial  Government  Scholarship  examinations. 
Ap[)roximatcly  twelve  candidates  will  be  selected  by  the  University  of  Victo- 
ria Senate  (iommittee  on  Awards  for  personal  interviews  during  May  and 
I line  on  the  basis  of  their  results  in  academic  courses  and  recommendations 
by  I he  |)t  iiii  ipals  of  their  schools  and  colleges  as  to  their  academic  excellence, 
bi  eadlh  of  intei  esis  and  leadership  qualities.  Fhe  final  selection  will  be  made 
by  the  Senate  (iommittee  alter  all  grades  are  available. 

A student  may  become  a candidate  for  the  Scholarship  either  by  applying  in 
vstiting  direc  tly  to  the  University  of  Victoria  Senate  Commitee  on  Awards 
giving  the  name  ol  his  or  her  school  together  with  the  principal’s  name  or  by 
nomination  solicited  annually  by  the  University  from  the  principals  of  the 
secondary  schools  and  cemnnunity  colleges  in  British  Golumbia.  Applica- 
tions lot  the  stholarshi[)  must  be  received  by  the  University  no  later  than 
April  I , and  nominations  must  be  received  no  later  than  April  15.  Normally 
the  awards  will  be  annoimced  by  August  31. 


♦PERFORMANCE  SCiHOLARSH IP  IN  MUSIC- One  or  more  awards  are 
made  annually  to  student(s)  for  outstanding  achievement  in  performance. 
The  recipients  may  be  newly  admitted  or  returning  students.  Selection  will 
be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  School  of  Music’s  Performance  faculty. 

♦ST  JUDE  SCHOLARSHIP  — One  or  more  awards  are  made  annually  to 
student(s)  for  outstanding  achievement  in  voicc/opera.  Fhe  recipients  may 
be  newly  admitted  or  returning  students.  Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  School  of  Music. 
THE  READ  JONES  CHRISTOFFERSEN  LI  D.,  CONSULLING  ENGI- 
NEERS SCHOLARSHIP  — Two  hundred  dollars  ($200)  awarded  annually 
to  a student  entering  the  University  of  X’ictoria  to  study  pre-engineering. 
Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Committee  on  Awards  in  consultation  with  the 
donor. 

B.  ENTRANCE  AWARDS,  ADMINIS  I ERED  BY  1 HE  SCHOLARSHIP 
AND  BURSARY  COMMITTEE,  HIE  UNIVERSI  1 Y OF  BRITISH 
COLUMBIA,  2075  WES  I BROOK  PLACE,  VANCOUVER,  B.C.  V6I 
1W5 

Some  changes  in  the  following  awards  may  have  been  made  after  this  Calendar  went 
to  press.  Please  refer  to  the  University  oj  British  Columbia  Calendar. 

Entrance  Scholarships  which  must  be  applied  for  by  July  1 unless 
otherwise  stated. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  FOREST  PRODUC  TS  LIMI  FED  ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS  — Fen  scholarships  in  the  amount  of  $750  each  are  of- 
fered by  British  Columbia  Forest  Products  Ltd.,  to  qualified  legal  depen- 
dents of  employees  who  by  June  30th  of  the  year  in  which  the  award  is  to  be 
made  have  had  not  less  than  one  year  of  service  with  the  Company.  Fhe 
awards  are  open  to  students  proceeding  in  the  fall  from  Grade  12  to  a full 
course  of  studies  at  the  University  of  X’ictoria.  University  of  British  Colum- 
bia or  Simon  Fraser  University.  Fhe  awards  will  be  based  on  the  student’s 
high  school  transcript.  No  award  will  be  made  to  an  applicant  with  an  overall 
average  of  less  than  70%.  Fhe  scholarship  may  be  deferred  for  a period  of 
one  year,  but  only  for  certified  medical  reasons.  Application  for  deferment 
must  be  made  to  the  University  Awards  Office  at  the  time  the  award  is  made. 

THE  THOMAS  WARD  SFANLEY  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  — The 
Telecommunications  Workers  Union  offers  a scholarship  of  $500  to  sons 
and  daughters  of  members  (with  at  least  twelve  months  continuous  service) 
or  of  deceased  members  (with  the  same  service).  It  is  open  in  competition  to 
students  proceeding  in  the  fall  from  (fiade  XII  of  secondary  school  to  a full 
program  of  studies  at  the  University  of  British  Columbia,  University  of  \’ic- 
toria,  Simon  Fraser  University,  or  any  accredited  regional  college  in  B.C.  To 
be  eligible  for  consideration  a candidate  must  have  an  overall  average  of  at 
least  70%  in  the  subjects  of  the  grade  in  which  he  or  she  is  registered.  Candi- 
dates will  be  considered  on  the  basis  of  either  standing  received  by  high 
school  graduation  or  in  the  Januarv  or  June  scholarship  examination  con- 
ducted by  the  Ministry  of  Education.  Fhe  winner  will  be  selected  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  British  Columbia,  in  consultation  with  the  Union,  from  those  who 
so  qualify.  In  the  final  .selection,  a major  factor  will  be  the  financial  circum- 
stances of  applicants  and  their  families.  .Applications  must  contain  details  of 
family  service  with  the  Union  and  other  pertinent  information.  Fhe  success- 
ful applicant  will  not  be  eligible  for  am  other  Felecommunications  Workers 
Union  Scholarships. 

FELEfiOMMUNlCAl  IONS  WORKERS  UNION  SCHOLARSHIPS  — 
Fhree  scholarships  in  the  amount  of  $500  each  arc  made  available  by  the 
Felecommunications  Workers  Union,  tor  .sons  and  daughters  of  members, 
with  at  least  12  months  continuous, service  (orol  deceased  members)  with  the 
same  service.  Fhey  are  open  in  competition  to  students  proceeding  in  the 
Fall  from  Grade  12  to  a full  program  of  study  at  the  University  of  British 
(iolumbia,  the  University  of  Victoria,  or  Simon  Fraser  Universitv.  Fo  be  eligi- 
ble for  consideration,  a candidate  must  have  an  overall  average  of  at  least 
70%.  Candidates  will  be  considered  either  on  the  basis  of  their  high  school 
transcript,  or  on  the  basis  of  the  Januarv  or  J unc  departmental  examinations 
conducted  by  the  B.C.  Ministry  ol  Education.  Fhe  winners  will  be  selected  by 
the  University  ol  British  Columbia  in  consultation  with  the  Union,  from 
those  who  so  qualify.  In  the  final  selection,  a major  factor  will  be  the  financial 
circumstances  of  applicants  and  their  families.  .\p|)lications  must  contain 
details  of  family  service  with  the  Ihtion  and  other  information. 

♦Administered  by  the  I'niversitv  of  Victoria  Foundation. 
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lilt;  WM.IIAM  1,.  IIIKI  OKI)  Ml  MOKIAl  .S(.1I()1,ARS11I1*— A sdiol- 
.11  ship  ol  $r>()0.  otlcrnl  m mcinoi  \ iil  U'illi.iiii  I ..  I liirtoid  hy  liu'  Hi  ilish  (^o- 
himhi.)  Mariliiiu'  l'jMpli>\<  i s'  Asmh  l.ilioii,  is  open  lo  sons  aiul  daiighlcrs  of 
iiu'iiitKMs.  in  gooil  si.inding,  ol  die  InU'i  national  l.ongshoicinnrsand  Ware- 
houst-nu'ii's  I'nion  l lic  st  liolai sliip  will  noi  inally  ho  avsanlfd  to  the  candi- 
dalo  who  is  prot  coding  in  iho  l.ill  to  a hdl  piogiain  of  studios  at  Tho 
I'nivofsity  ol  Hritish  (lolumhi.i,  I 'nivorsits  ol  \ iotoria.  Simoti  I'lasor  L'niver- 
sitv,  ora  tcgiotial  oollogo  in  H.( ..  Iho  donors  rosorvo  tho  right  to  withhold  tho 
award  if  tho  aoadotnio  st.inding  ol  oantlidatos  is  not  snlhoiotilly  high  or  lo  re- 
award  the  scholarship  il  tho  w innor  i ocoivos  other  scholarships  ol  substantial 
value. 

HIE  IN  1 ERNAl  lONAl.  l.()N(.SI lORKMEN'S  AND  WAREHOUSE- 
MEN’S UNION  EN  I RANUE  SCIIOl.ARSlllRS  — Eour  scholarships  of 
$500  each  arc  ollerod  lo  nionihors,  and  sons  and  daughiors  of  members,  in 
good  standing,  of  the  International  l.ongshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's 
Union.  Ehcy  will  normallv  Ik'  awarded  lo  the  candidates  w ho  are  prix  eeding 
in  the  fall  to  a full  first-year  program  ol  studies  at  Simon  Eraser  University, 
The  University  of  British  Columbia,  the  University  of  \'icloria,  or  any  accre- 
dited regional  college  in  H.C.  The  donors  reserve  the  right  lo  withhold 
awards  if  the  academic  standing  of  candidates  is  not  sufhciently  high,  or  to 
re-award  scholarships  if  winners  receive  other  sdiolarships  of  substantial 
value. 

I HE  REIAILCLERKS  UNION,  LOCAL  1518,  SCllOI.ARSHII’S—  I hc 
Retail  Clerks  Union.  Local  1518,  oilers  five  scholarships  of  $800  each  to  stu- 
dents beginning  or  continuing  studies  in  a full  academic  program  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  British  Columbia,  the  Ihiiversity  of  Victoria.  .Simon  Eraser 
University,  the  British  Columbia  Institute  of  Technology,  oral  a regional  col- 
lege in  B.C.  The  awards  will  normally  bo  made  to  applicants  with  the  highest 
standing  in  the  final  examinations.  Students  entering  from  C.rade  12  will  be 
considered  on  the  basis  either  of  standing  received  by  recommendation,  or 
in  January  or  June  departmental  examinations.  To  be  eligible  for  consider- 
ation, a candidate  must  have  an  overall  average  of  at  least  70%  in  the  subjects 
of  the  grade  or  year  in  which  he/she  is  registered.  To  be  eligible,  a candidate 
must  be  a member,  or  the  son,  daughter,  or  legal  ward  of  a member  of  the 
Union  in  good  standing.  Those  who  wish  to  be  considered  must  give  full 
details  of  their  own  or  their  parents  membership  in  the  Union. 

RETAIL.  WHOLESALE  UNION.  LOCAL  517,  .SCHOLARSHIP  — This 
scholarship  of  $250  is  offered  to  dependents  or  legal  wards  of  members  of 
Local  517.  It  is  open  to  competition  to  applicants  who  are  proceeding  from 
Grade  12  to  any  accredited  University  or  College  of  British  Columbia,  in  a 
full  program  leading  to  a degree  or  diploma.  To  be  eligible  for  consideration 
an  applicant  must  have  a satisfactory  academic  stancling  (normally  65%  or 
better  average).  In  the  selection  of  the  winner  the  basic  factor  will  be  the 
academic  standing  of  the  applicant.  Should  there  be  a tie  the  hnancial  need 
of  the  applicant  and  his  or  her  family  shall  be  the  deciding  factor.  The  win- 
ner will  be  selected  in  consultation  with  the  Union. 

TAHSIS  COMPANY  LI  I).  EN  TRANCE  SCillOLARSHlP  — Tahsis  Com- 
pany Ltd.,  offers  annually  a scholarship  of  .$7.50  to  a first  year  student  to 
attend  The  University  of  British  Columbia,  the  University  of  Victoria,  or  Si- 
mon Fraser  University.  This  scholarship  is  open  in  competition  to  sons  and 
daughters  of  employees  of  the  Company  proceeding  in  the  fall  from  Grade 
12  to  studies  leading  to  a degree  in  any  field.  This  scholarship  is  also  open  to 
students  who  intend  to  proceed  lo  a regional  college  or  the  British  Columbia 
Institute  of  Technology  under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  That  the  applicant  must  take  two  consecutive  semesters  of  work  at  the 
regional  college. 

2.  That  the  applicant  must  take  a full  program  of  work  each  semester  in 
courses  that  will  give  him  equivalent  of  one  full  year  of  University  credit 
at  one  of  the  universities  in  B.C. 

3.  That  the  courses  taken  must  be  in  a program  that  will  lead  to  a degree 
offered  by  one  of  the  universities  in  B.C. 

The  application  must  stale  the  name  of  the  applicant's  parents,  one  of  whom 
must  be  currently  employed  by  the  Company,  or  have  been  employed  by  the 
Company,  or  have  been  employed  for  a minimum  ol  one  full  year  and  then 
retired.  Brief  details  of  their  service  with  the  Company  should  also  be  sup- 
plied. All  candidates  must  write  the  Government  of  B.C.  Grade  12  Scholar- 
ship Examinations  conducted  in  January  or  June  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education,  B.C. 

The  award  will  Ix:  made  to  the  candidate  obtaining  the  highest  In  the  event 
that  the  candidate  wins  another  scholarship  the  University  and  the  Com- 
pany reserves  the  right  to  decide  whclher  the  Tahsis  Company  Ltd,  Scholar- 
ship shall  be  paid  to  the  winner  or  revert  lo  the  candidate  with  the  next 
highest  standing. 

THE  VANCOUVER  SUN  SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  SUN  CARRIERS  — The 
Vancouver  Sun  offers  annually  two  scholarships  ol  $500  each  to  students 
proceeding  from  (irade  12  to  the  first  year  at  The  University  of  British  Co- 


lumbia. tbe  University  ol  Vic  loria,  or  Simon  fiasei  I ' in  vet  sit  y.  lo  be  eligible, 
applicants  must  have  fx-en  can  iersol  the  Vane  oiivei  Sun  loi  ,ii  le.isi  i woe  on 
secutivc  years.  The  awards  will  normally  be  made  lo  siudenls  wiili  tin-  high- 
est standing  based  on  their  final  secondary  sc  bool  iiaiisc  i ipt  bin  m no  i ase 
will  an  award  lx  made  lo  a student  who  obiains  a sl.incliiig  ol  less  ih,in  0% 
Winners  of  these  scholarships  who,  in  successive  yeais  ol  iheii  nncleigiad- 
uate  courses  maintain  first  cla.ss  standing  (or  rank  m llic'  lop  10'/  ol  iheii 
year  and  facully)  will  be  eligible  for  renewals  ol  $500  a year  uni II  giaclualion. 
not  exceeding  a total  ol  five  payments  in  all.  Holders  ol  ihls  sc  holaiship  will 
not  be  precluded  from  enjoying  the  proceeds  ol  oilier  awards,  howevei.  a 
studenl  may  nol  simultaneously  hold  this  scholarshi[)  and  the  Vancouvei 
Sun  Special  Scholarship  for  Carriers.  The  application  must  be  accoiiipaniecl 
by  the  Service  certificate  of  the  Vancouver  Sun. 

THE  VANCOUVER  SUN  SPECIAL  .SCHOLARSHIP  FOR  SUN  (.ARRI 
ERS  — The  Vancouver  Sun  offers  annually  a scholarship  ol  $500  lo  a stu- 
dent prexeeding  from  Grade  12  to  the  first  year  al  The  University  ol  British 
Columbia,  the  University  of  Victoria,  or  Siomon  Fra.ser  University.  To  be  eli- 
gible, an  applicant  must  have  been  a carrier  for  the  Vancouver  Sun  lor  al 
least  two  consecutive  years.  An  applicant  will  be  considered  only  il  be  obiains 
an  overall  average  of  70%  based  on  his  final  secondary  school  iraiiscripl 
The  scholarship  will  be  awarded  to  the  eligible  applicant  w ho,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Selection  Committee,  is  the  merst  outstanding  in  combining  bigh  sc  ho- 
lastic  attainment  with  achievement  in  one  or  more  areas  such  asservic  e lo  i lie- 
school  and  community;  writing,  drama,  fine  arts;  debating  in  public  speak- 
ing; sports.  The  winner  of  this  scholarship  who,  in  successive  years  ol  his/her 
undergraduate  courses  maintains  first  class  standing  (or  ranks  in  the  top 
10%  of  his/her  year  and  faculty)  will  be  eligible  for  renewals  of  $500  a vear 
until  graduation,  not  exceeding  a total  of  five  payments  in  all.  \ holder  ol 
this  scholarship  will  not  be  precluded  from  enjoying  the  proceeds  ol  other 
awards,  however,  a studenl  may  not  simullanecnisly  hold  this  scholarship 
and  the  Vancouver  Sun  Scholarship  for  Sun  Carriers.  The  application  must 
be  accompanied  by  the  Service  certificate  of  the  V'ancouver  Sun. 

C.  ENTRANCE  AWARDS  ADMINISTERED  BY  THE  AS.SOCIATION 
OF  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES  OF  CANADA 

A.U.C.C.  AWARDS  — A number  of  entrance  awards  arc  administered  by 
the  Association  of  Universities  and  Colleges  of  Canada.  Students  arc  eligihle 
to  apply  for  the  following  awards  by  virtue  of  their  parents'  employment 
with  the  relevant  donor  companies.  All  awards  arc  tenable  for  any  recog- 
nized full-time  degree  course  at  any  Canadian  university  or  college  which  is  a 
member  of  the  Association  of  Universities  and  Colleges  of  Canada.  Candi- 
dates must  be  prepared  to  enter  university  in  the  year  of  competition.  The 
closing  date  for  receipt  of  completed  applications  is  j une  I . can<lidates  must 
have  obtained  at  least  an  average  of  70%  in  each  of  the  last  two  years  of  sec- 
ondary school  and  must  send  these  results  to  the  A.U.C.C.  as  soon  as  they  are 


available.  The  awards  are  as  follows: 

Value  of 

Number 

Name 

Scholarship 

Available 

Air  Canada 

1 .OOOCanatIa 

8 

U.S.A. 

1 

Other 

countries 

1 

Allied  Canada 

1,500 

up  to  3 

AMCA  International 

1,000 

unspecified 

American  Can 
— University 

2,000 

3 

— Community  College 

1.500 

3 

Amoco  Canada  Petroleum  Ltd. 

1.000 

10 

Bell  Canada 

1 .000  1 1 

Ontario 

7 

Quelxc 

Bristol-Myers  Products  Canada 
— University 

1 ,200 

1 

— Community  College 

600 

1 

Canada  Cement  Lafarge  Limited 
— University 

1.000 

6 

— Vocational 

6 

Canadian  National 

600 

20 

Canadian  Occidental 
Petroleum  Limited 

750 

-I 

Socidte  Canadienne  de  Metaux 

750 

Plan  I--4 

Reynolds  Limit^e 

Plan  2-2 

Canadian  Tire 
— University 

1,500 

1 

— Community  College 

700 

1 

Canron  Limited  (Howard  J.  Lang) 

1. 000 

3 

Cargill  Limited  — Scholarship 

1,000 

2 

— Prize 

500 

2 

250  Scholarships,  Medab  and  Prizes 


CE  Canada  — University 

1,200 

5 

— Community  College 

600 

4 

Celanese  Canada  Inc. 

1,000 

8 

Chevron  Limited 

1,000 

5 

Clairol  Canada 
— University 

1,000 

1 

1 

— Community  College 

500 

Companie  Internationale 
de  Papier  du  Canada 

1,000 

7 

Compagnie  Miniere  IOC 

1,000 

4 

Consolidated-Bathurst/Domglas  Inc. 

1,000 

14 

Consumers  Glass  Company  Limited 
— University 

1,300 

unlimited 

— Community  College 

500 

Continental  Corporation  Foundation 

1,000 

3 

Continental  Group 

1,000 

2 

Distilleries  Corby  Limitee 

1,500 

4 

Dominion  Dairies 

1,000 

2 

Domtar  Inc. 

1,000 

8 

Dresser  Harbison  Foundation  Inc. 

1,000 

2 

Fessenden-Trott 

5,000 

1 

Fisher  Scientific  Co.  Limited 

1,500 

1 

Gannett  Foundation 

1,500 

1 

Genstar  Corporation  unspecified 

unsjjecified 

Gilbey  Canada  Limited 

500 

up  to  3 

Gulf  Canada  Limited 
— Scholarships 

1,500 

15 

— Prizes 

500 

20 

Gulf  Minerals  — Scholarship 

1,500 

1 

— Prize 

500 

1 

Harry  C.  Bates-Allied  Craftsmen 
— First  Place 

600 

2 

— Second  Place 

400 

Hoechst  Canada  Inc. 

800 

7 

Holophane 

1,000 

1 

IBM 

— University 

1,500 

12 

— College 

600 

6 

Imasco  Limited 

1,500 

1 

Indusmin  Limited 
— University 

1,000 

3 

— Community  College 

400 

3 

Ingersoll-Rand  Company  Limited 

1,500 

unspecified 

Interprovincial  Pipe  Line 
— University 

1,100 

unlimited 

— Community  College 

550 

Johns-Manvilic  Canada  Inc. 

1,000 

1 

Kraft  Inc. 

1,500 

3 

Lever  Brothers  l.imited 

1,000 

3 

Levitt-Safety  Limited 

1,500 

1 

Life  Underwriters 
Association  of  Canada 

750 

4 

Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company 

1,200 

5 

Mobil  Oil  Canada  Limited 

750 

up  to  4 

Motorola  Canada  Limited 

1,000 

1 

Nathan  Cummings- 
Consolidated  Foods 

1,000 

1 

National  Sea  Products  Limited 

1,500 

5 

Nu-West  Group  Ltd. 

1,000 

3 

PPG  Industries  Canada  Limited 

1,000 

2 

Compagnie  Minidre  Quebec  Cartier 

750 

6 

Quebec  T^l^phone 

1,000 

2 

Queen  Elizalx’th  Endowment  Fund 

5,000 

1 

Rexnord 

750 

1 

Richardson  Scholarship 
— Ciategory  “A" 

1,000 

5 

— (Category  “B" 

500 

3 

Scott  Paper  Limited 
— University 

1,000 

2 

— Community  College 
Scars  Limited 

1,000 

10 

Snap-On- IVkjIs  of  Canada  Ltd. 

1,000 

1 

Sperry-Rand  Canada  Limited 

1,000 

1 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Authority 
— Cialegory  “A” 

1,000 

1 

— Category  “B" 

1,000 

1 

State  Farm  Insurance 


Centennial  Scholarship 

750 

2 

Suncor  Inc.  — University 

1,000 

10 

— College 

500 

Taylor  Forge  Canada  Ltd. 

750 

1 

— University 

— ■ College 

500 

1 

Telebec  Ltee. 

1,000 

1 

Teleglobe  Canada 

1,500 

1 

Texaco  Canada  Inc. 

Tuition  and 

35 

com 

pulsory  fees 

Le  Club  de  Traffic  de  Montreal  Inc 

L.OOO 

1 

Transport  Canada 

500 

6 

Warner-Lambert  Canada  Limited 

unspecified 

unspecified 

Westfair  Foods  Limited 

1,000 

1 

Westinghouse  Canada 

1,000 

6 

Weyerhaeuser  Canada  Limited 

1,000 

up  to  2 

Witco  Chemical  Canada,  Limited 

500 

1 

Candidates  for  the  above-named  awards  should  write  directly  to  Mrs. 
Therese  Pilon,  Canadian  Awards  Officer,  A.U.C.C.,  151  Slater  Street, 
Ottawa,  Ontario  K 1 P 5N 1 . 


D.  ENTRANCE  AWARDS  ADMINISTERED  BY  OTHER  INSTITU- 
TIONS AND  ORGANIZATIONS 

THE  B.C.  ASSOCIATION  OF  TEACHERS  OF  CL.^SSICS  SCHOLAR- 
SHIP — An  annual  award  of  $100  will  be  given  by  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Victoria  to  the  leading  student  in  British  Columbia  Latin  12  who 
registers  at  the  University  of  Victoria  for  a first  year  course  in  Latin.  A'n  addi- 
tional $50  will  be  given  by  the  B.C.  Association  of  Teachers  of  Classics.  Appli- 
cation to  compete  should  be  made  through  the  B.C.A.T.C.  Scholarship 
Committee  on  forms  available  from:  Mr.  E.J.  Costain,  Chairman,  B.C.A.T.C. 
Scholarship  Committee,  1320  Queensbury  Road,  Victoria,  B.C. 

COMINCO  HIGHER  EDUCATION  AWARDS  — Cominco  Ltd.  offers 
awards  each  year  to  the  sons,  daughters,  or  wards  of  a person  who  is  regular- 
ly employed  by  Cominco,  or  of  a widow  whose  husband  died  while  regularly 
employed  by  Cominco  or  a Cominco  pensioner  or  his  widow  to  encourage 
students  of  good  scholastic  accomplishment  to  continue  their  education  at 
an  institution  of  higher  learning  beyond  high  school  or  senior  secondary 
school.  Cominco  shall  offer  each  year  two  classifications  of  awards  to  chil- 
dren of  employees  who  are  students  enrolled  in  a high  school  or  senior  sec- 
ondary school  leaving  course,  preparatory  to  attendance  at  an  institution  of 
higher  education.  Class  I awards,  in  the  amount  of  $500  each,  shall  be 
awarded  to  all  students  who  make  application  and  who  have  obtained  an 
86%  or  better  standing,  or  corresponding  letter-grade,  in  their  high  school 
leaving  course.  Class  1 1 awards,  in  the  amount  of  $350  each,  shall  be  awarded 
to  all  students  who  make  application  and  who  have  obtained  an  average  in 
the  73%  to  86%  range,  or  corresponding  letter-grade,  in  their  high  school 
leaving  course.  Applicants  for  these  awards  must  be  planning  to  attend  an 
accredited  Canadian  university  or  college  to  pursue  any  course  of  study 
which  will  lead  to  a recognized  degree,  or  must  be  planning  to  attend  a rec- 
ognized junior  or  regional  college,  or  must  be  planning  to  enroll  at  a recog- 
nized provincial  institute  of  technology.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  institutions, 
these  must  be  accredited  by  or  under  the  supervision  of  provincial  depart- 
ments of  education  and  where  the  course  of  study  would  lead  to  a recognized 
diploma  or  certificate.  Courses  of  study  must  be  of  at  least  two  years  duration 
and  will  not  be  applicable  when  a student  would  be  in  receipt  of  remunera- 
tion while  also  undertaking  study.  Complete  details  regarding  eligibility  as 
well  as  application  forms  may  be  obtained  from:  The  Secretary,  Scholarship 
and  Education  Awards  Committee,  Cominco  Ltd.,  Trail,  B.C.  The  applica- 
tion must  be  returned  no  later  than  September  15. 

IMPERIAL  OIL  HIGHER  EDUCATION  AWARDS  — Imperial  Oil  Limit- 
ed offers  annually  free  tuition  and  other  compulsory  fees  to  the  children  of 
employees  and  annuitants  who  proceed  to  higher  education  courses.  Initial 
awards,  or  renewal  of  awards,  are  restricted  to  students  under  twenty-five 
years  of  age  on  the  date  of  registration  for  any  undergraduate  year. 

To  qualify,  a student  must  attain  an  average  mark  of  70%  or  higher  in  the 
appropriate  secondary  school  examinations  in  the  subjects  required  for  ad- 
mittance to  the  approved  institution,  or  must  have  attained  an  average  of 
70%  or  more  in  a college  year  upon  which  application  is  based. 

Courses  may  be  taken  at  any  Canadian  university  or  other  approved  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning,  and  awards  are  tenable  for  a maximum  of  four 
academic  years,  or  the  equivalent,  at  the  undergraduate  or  bachelor  degree 
level.  The  four  levels  of  academic  years  are  measured  from  the  first  year  of 
entering  a fX)st-secondary  institution. 
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Kmllu'i  into)  iiKilion  .iiul  applliation  torms  may  Ik'  ohlaiiK-d  trom  I lie 
Sfcii'larv.  C.DinmilU'i'  on  tlighci  Kduialion,  Imperial  Oil  I.lmiled.  Ill  Si. 
Clair  Avenue  VVesi,  I'oronio,  Ontario  M5K  IKS. 

MacMILLAN  BI.OKDKI.UMi  rKDSPF.CIALSCHOLARSHIPSKORDt- 
PKNDEN  rSOK  EMPLOY' EES — Twelve  sc  holarshipsot  SoOOcach,  olTered 
by  MacMillan  liloedel  l.imiied,  are  available  annually  lo  sons  and  daughters 
(or  legal  dependents)  of  employees  ot  the  Company  serving  in  any  MacMil- 
lan Bloedel  Limited  Division  in  North  America.  In  addition  to  the  $500 
scholarship  award,  spet  iai  grants  lo  equalize  education  opportunity  may  Ik- 
made  to  students  who.se  normal  residence  is  remote  Trom  the  university  of 
their  choice.  No  specific  application  is  required  Tor  these  grants.  Because  the 
majority  oT employees  work  in  British  Columbia,  it  is  expected  that  most  will 
be  awarded  in  B.C.  However,  the  diversity  oT  the  Company's  operations  will 
make  it  possible  Tor  awards  to  lx“  made  in  other  Provinces  and  m the  United 
States.  These  scholarships  are  open  to  students  graduating  from  secondary 
school  and  prtKeeding  lo  studies  at  rccogniz.cd  institutes  oT  higher  learning. 
Awards  will  be  made  on  the  basis  oTacademic  ability  and  potential  leadership 
as  indicated  by  ^rade  achievements  in  Tirades  XI  and  XII  and  participation 
in  school  activities.  Application  Torms  which  must  be  submitted  by  May  31 
each  year,  may  be  obtained  Trom  the  Manager  or  Personnel  Supervisor  at 
each  operating  division,  or  Trom  the  Secretary,  Scholarship  Committee, 
MacMillan  Bloedel  Limited,  1075  West  Georgia  St.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 
V6E  3C9. 

THE  TERRY  FOX  HUMANl  PARIAN  AWARDS — In  keeping  with  the 
spirit  oThis  achievements,  the  Terry  Fox  Humanitarian  Award  Program  is 
intended  to  encourage  Canadian  youth  to  seek  the  high  ideals  represented 
by  Terry  Fox  by  the  granting  oTcommemorative  scholarships  Tor  the  pursuit 
oT  higher  education.  The  Government  oT  Canada  has  provided  an  initial  $5 
million  endowment  Tund  Tor  this  purpose. 

The  Terry  Fox  Scholarship  is  a renewable  award,  subject  to  satisTactory  pro- 
gress, and  is  tenable  at  any  Canadian  university  or  college.  The  value  oT each 
award  is  $3000  annually,  Tor  a maximum  oT  Tour  years  or  until  a first  degree 
is  obtained.  For  candidates  attending  an  educational  institution  in  provinces 
where  no  tuition  Tee  is  applicable,  the  award  value  is  $2000. 

The  awards  will  be  oT  particular  interest  to  graduating  secondary  level  stu- 
dents and  those  currently  studying  towards  a first  degree  or  diploma  in  a 
Canadian  university  or  college.  Scholarship  candidates  must  be  Canadian 
citizens  or  have  applied  Tor  citizenship  at  the  time  oT award  consideration.  As 
many  Scholarships  will  be  granted  each  year  as  the  number  oT creditable  can- 
didates who  apply,  with  the  total  number  awarded  each  year  limited  by  the 
interest  Trom  the  investment  oT  the  $5  million  endowment.  Candidates  must 
gualiTy  in  the  province  or  territory  in  which  they  are  ordinarily  resident.  The 
field  oT  study  is  open  and  at  the  discretion  oT  the  successTuI  candidate. 
Selection  criteria  Tor  recipients  will  be  based  on  demonstration  oT the  highest 
ideals  and  qualities  oT  citizenship  and  humanitarian  service  while  in  pursuit 
oT  excellence  in  their  academic,  amateur  sport,  fitness,  health,  community 
service  and  related  endeavours.  A Selection  Committee  will  nominate  de- 
serving candidates  to  the  corporation’s  Board  oT  Directors.  The  Board  is 
solely  responsible  Tor  the  final  determination  oT  successTuI  candidates.  Ap- 
plications will  be  considered  either  directly  or  through  academic  institutions. 
Recommendations  Tor  scholarship  assistance  made  by  institutions  will  be  an 
important  Factor  in  the  final  selection  process. 

The  Board  oT  Directors  reserves  the  right  to  cancel  any  award  beTore  pay- 
ment has  been  made  where  the  candidate  has  Tailed  to  meet  the  conditions  oT 
this  program.  The  tenure  oT  the  Scholarship  is  dependent  upon  the  mainte- 
nance by  the  student  oT a standard  oT  work  and  conduct  which,  in  the  opin- 
ion oT  the  Board  oT  Directors,  justifies  the  Scholarship. 

For  Further  information  or  scholarship  application  forms,  please  contact; 
Terry  Fox  Humanitarian  Award  Program,  711-151  Sparks  Street,  Ottawa, 
Ontario  KIP  5E3.  Deadline  for  submission  of  application  is  February  15, 
1983. 

TRANS  MOUNTAIN  OIL  PIPELINE  CO.  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
AWARDS — Up  to  five  Higher  Education  Awards  will  be  offered  annually  by 
the  Trans-Mountain  Oil  Pipe  Line  Company  to  sons,  daughters  and  legal 
wards  of  regular  employees  and  annuitants,  deceased  employees,  and  de- 
ceased annuitants.  To  be  eligible  a student  must  attain  a minimum  standing 
of  70%  in  the  appropriate  secondary  examination  in  the  subjects  required 
for  admittance  to  approved  institutions.  Each  award  is  tenable  for  a maxi- 
mum of  four  academic  years.  Selection  of  winners  will  be  made  by  The  Uni- 
versity of  British  Columbia  from  applicants  who  are  entering  a full  program 
of  studies  at  the  University  of  Victoria,  The  University  of  British  Columbia, 
Simon  Fraser  University,  or  the  British  Columbia  Institute  of  Technology. 
The  value  of  award  payments  shall  equal  the  tuition  and  other  compulsory 
fees  for  the  academic  year.  No  portion  of  an  eligible  fee  which  is  paid  by  a 
government  shall  be  included  in  the  amount  paid  as  awards  by  the  company. 
Further  information  and  application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Divi- 
sion Offices  or  the  Personnel  Dept,  and  forwarded  to:  The  Trans  Mountain 
Higher  Education  Awards  Committee,  do  The  Royal  I'rust  Company,  P.O. 
Box  2031,  Vancouver,  B.C.  V6B  3R7.  Applications  must  be  submitted  by 
August  31. 


IHE  UNIVERSriV  OF  VICIORIA  St.ll.Nt.l  FAIR  AWARD  — 1 he 
Piesideni  ol  the  University  will  award  $ 1 50  to  the  wiiini  i ol  the  Senior  Divi- 
sion ol  the  Greater  Vit  loria  Regional  .St  ieni  e Fan.  I he  awai  tl  is  tenable  only 
when  and  il  the  winner  registers  in  a lull  piograin  o(  studies  at  the  University 
of  Victoria. 

VIC  TORIA  MECHANICAL  1 RADF.  PROMO  I ION  I UND  St.HOLAR- 
SHIP  — Provides  a scholarship  ol  ihiee  hunilied  dollars  ($300)  each  year, 
based  on  academic  standing  only  with  no  relerente  to  finam  iai  stains  or  in- 
come. The  award  is  open  lo  students  entering  first  year  at  the  I 'niversily  of 
Victoria.  Applicants  must  be  sons,  daughters  or  legal  depentlenis  of  mem- 
bers oTlhe  I'nited  AsstKialion  of  Plumbers  and  .Sieamfilters,  Izxal  324,  who 
are  employed  by  firms  who  arc  contributors  to  the  Victoria  Mechanical 
'Trade  Promotion  Funds  as  provided  in  the  Collective  Agreement.  Appli- 
cants may  also  be  sons,  daughters  or  legal  dependents  of  employers  who  em- 
ploy memiH’rsof  the  UnilecI  Association  of  Plumbers  and  Sieamfilters,  Uxal 
il24  and  who  arc  contributors  to  the  Victoria  Mechanical  Trade  Promotion 
Fund.  Further  information  may  l>e  obtained  from  Mr.  E M.  McCafTcry,  Sec- 
retary Manager,  B.C.  Branch,  Canadian  Plumbing  and  .Mechanical  Cerntrac- 
lors  Association,  1128  West  Georgia  Street,  Vancouver,  B.C.  V6E  3H9. 
Applications  must  be  submitted  by  June  30. 

VIC  TORIA  WOMEN’S  CANADIAN  CLUB  SCillOLARSHlPS  — (1)  One 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($150)  awarded  lo  the  female  student  attending  a 
ubiic  high  school  in  Greater  Victoria  School  District  (No.  61)  who  makes  tnc 
ighest  standing  in  the  B.C.  Government  Scholarship  Examinations,  and 
registering  for  a full  year  course  in  the  University  of  Victoria  or  The  Univer- 
sity of  British  Columbia,  the  following  .September.  (2)  One  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  ($150)  awarded  to  the  male  student  in  Greater  Victoria  .Schtx)!  Dis- 
trict making  the  highest  standing  in  the  same  examinations  and  under  the 
same  conditions,  Should  the  student,  in  either  ca,sc,  be  awarded  a scholar- 
ship from  any  other  source,  the  Club  Scholarship  shall  then  revert  to  the 
student  having  the  next  highest  standing.  Correspondence  concerning  this 
award  should  be  addressed  to  the  Superintendent  of  School  District  61. 
THE  ROYALWES'TMIN.S  TER  REGIMENT  ASSOCIATION  SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS — Two  scholarships  of  $250  each,  the  gift  of  the  Royal  Westminster 
Regiment  Association,  will  be  awarded  annually  to  worthy  and  deserving 
students  who  are  continuing  their  formal  education  beyond  secondary 
school  in  recognized  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  any  place  within  Can- 
ada or  outside  Canada.  To  Ire  eligible,  applicants  must  Ire  direct  descendents, 
male  or  female,  of  a member  of  the  Royal  Westminster  Regiment  Associ- 
ation. or  a member  of  the  Royal  Westminster  Regiment  CA  (M)  or  one  of 
those  battalions  which  the  Royal  Westminster  Regiment  perpetuates,  i.e.,  the 
47th,  1 04th,  or  1 3 1st.  The  scholarships  are  also  open  to  applicants  who  are  at 
the  time  of  application  serving  members  of  the  Royal  Westminster  Regi- 
ment. The  applicants  may  be  in  their  final  year  of  secondary  school  or  any 
year  of  post-secondary  study,  and  may  be  resident  in  any  place  within  Can- 
ada or  outside  Canada.  The  basis  of  the  award  will  be  academic  standing  in 
previous  studies  and  need  of  financial  assistance.  The  .Application  for  Schol- 
arship Form  is  obtainable  from  the  Scholarship  Committee,  The  Royal  West- 
minster Regiment  Association,  Box  854,  New  Westminster,  B.C.  The  cut-off 
date  for  applications  is  July  31. 

THE  HON.  W.C.  WOODWARD  UNIVERSI  TY  MEMORIAL  SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS — These  scholarships,  each  of  $600  per  year,  and  renewable  annually 
in  the  same  amount  at  the  beginning  of  each  undergraduate  year  (up  to  a 
maximum  of  five  payments  in  all),  are  offered  in  competition  to  sons,  daugh- 
ters, and  legal  dependents  of  regular  full-time  staff,  or  retired  staff  (retired 
on  Store  pension),  and  of  deceased  staff  (who  died  while  a Woodward’s  regu- 
lar full-time  staff  member).  Three  of  these  scholarships  are  available  for  at- 
tendance at  the  University  of  Alberta,  University  of  Calgary,  or  The 
University  of  Lethbridge,  and  four  are  available  for  attendance  at  The  Uni- 
versity of  British  Columbia,  The  University  of  Victoria,  or  Simon  Fraser 
University.  They  are  open  to  applicants,  beginning  University  attendance 
for  the  first  time,  and  entering  from  Grade  XII  or  XIII  of  secondary  school 
(or  any  other  source  provided  they  are  qualified  for  admission).  Alberta  can- 
didates must  write  the  Provincial  examinations  and  British  Columbia  candi- 
dates must  write  the  Government  Scholarship  Examinations  conducted  by 
the  Provincial  Ministery  of  Education.  Awards  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  (a) 
academic  standing,  (b)  activity  and  interest  in  youth  programs,  organizations 
and  athletics  within  school  and  community,  and  (c)  personal  qualities,  char- 
acter and  demonstration,  during  attendance  at  school,  of  citizenship,  leader- 
ship, and  service.  Annual  renewals  are  subject  to  maintenance  of  satisfactory 
academic  standing,  progress,  and  conduct.  Application  forms  are  available 
from  the  Personnel  Offices  of  all  Woodward’s  Stores  from  February  1st  on- 
wards and  must  be  completed  and  returned  to  Woodward’s  by  July  15th. 
Applicants  must  include  the  official  transcript  of  their  Secondary  School  re- 
cord. If  the  transcript  is  not  available  by  July  15th,  it  must  be  forwarded  by 
the  student  at  the  earliest  possible  date  after  j uly  1 5th,  directly  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Students  Awards  Office,  The  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  by 
the  Alberta  applicants,  or  to  the  Chairman,  Joint  Faculty  Committee  on 
Prizes,  Scholarships  and  Bursaries,  The  University  of  British  Columbia, 
Vancouver  V6T  1W5,  by  the  B.C.  applicants. 
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SECTION  2 


GOVERNMENT  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  AWARDS 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  CULTURAL  FUND  AWARDS  — Students  plan- 
ning to  attend  recognized  institutions  in  the  cultural  field  should  apply  di- 
rectly to  the  Scholarship  Officer,  British  Columbia  Cultural  Fund,  Cultural 
Service  Branch.  Ministry  of  Provincial  Secretary  and  Government  Services, 
Parliament  buildings,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Assistance  is  available  for  the  following  disciplines  and  related  arts;  the- 
atre (acting,  directing,  technical),  music  (performance,  composition),  visual 
arts  and  crafts,  dance  (performance,  choreography),  creative  writing,  mu- 
seological  and  conservation  studies,  arts  administration. 

Areas  not  recognized  include:  language  study,  fashion  design,  interior  de- 
sign, architecture,  fine  arts  education  or  health  programs,  commercial  film- 
making,  history  of  the  arts,  and  general  art  appreciation. 

Winter  Study  Awards 

Arts  Bursaries  for  Pre-Career  Study  up  to  $500  (for  full-time  winter 
studies). 

Arts  Awards  for  Advanced  Study  up  to  $2000  (for  full-time  winter 
studies). 

Assists  study  (mainly  tuition)  costs  of  outstanding  and  talented  B.C.  stu- 
dents pursuing  serious  training.  Awards  are  paid,  generally,  to  recognized 
and  advanced  schools,  on  behalf  of  the  student. 

Terms'. 

Arts  Bursaries: 

Tenable  for  a maximum  of  4 years  of  full-time  study,  up  to  and  including 
2nd  year  of  a university  or  community  college  program; 

Preference  is  given  to  students  attending  fine  arts  schools,  colleges,  uni- 
versities and  academies  in  British  Columbia  or  other  Canadian  provinces. 
Arts  Awards: 

Tenable  for  a maximum  of  4 years  of  full-time  study  for  course  work/pro- 
grams after  completion  of  2nd  year  at  university  undergraduate  or  full-time 
post-graduate  degree,  or  professional  diploma  programs: 

At  recognized  post-secondary  institutions  or  academies  without  restric- 
tion of  country/location. 

Student  must  be  majoring  in  a program  and  should  be  of  first  class  ability 
and  standing  in  all  course  work. 

A portfolio  of  performance  cassette  tape  must  be  submitted  with  the 
application. 

General  Information: 

Applications  are  received  once  a year  on  or  before  30  June  for  assistance 
in  the  following  winter  study  season  (September-June). 

Three  letters  of  reference  (submitted  on  forms  provided  with  application 
form)  are  required  commenting  on  the  applicant’s  talents,  ability,  potential, 
character  or  financial  need. 

A letter  of  acceptance  from  the  institution  the  student  will  be  attending, 
together  with  certification  of  fees. 

A recent  statement  of  academic  grades  to  be  provided  by  the  student. 

Information  regarding  all  other  scholarship  assistance  must  be  provided 
each  year  the  student  holds  a scholarship. 

All  supporting  documentation  to  the  application  form  must  be  received  in 
the  CSB  offices  by  1 August.  If,  for  some  reasons,  a document  cannot  be 
provided  by  that  date,  a letter  outlining  circumstances  must  accompany  the 
application  form. 

Cultural  Fund  support  in  any  given  year  cannot  be  regarded  as  a guaran- 
tee of  similar  support  the  year  following.  Each  year’s  application  form  is  con- 
sidered on  its  merits. 

Recipients  of  tuition  awards  must  advise  the  Scholarship  Officer,  in  writ- 
ing, or  changes  in  their  study  intentions,  place  of  study,  etc. 

Awards  are  not  retroactive  or  applicable  to  past  studies. 

PREMIER’S  ATHLETIC  AWARDS 

The  highest  athletic  award  granted  by  the  Provincial  Government,  the  Pre- 
mier’s Athletic  Award  is  designed  to  encourage  world  class  athletes  to  train 
and  compete  in  British  Columbia.  Applicants  must  complete  an  application 
form  and  submit  it  along  with  a personal  letter  of  application  which  outlines 
the  applicant’s  projected  training  and  competitions  in  the  next  year.  Applica- 
tion forms  are  available  from  the  appropriate  Provincial  Sport  Governing 
Body  at  1200  Hornby  Street,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  V6Z  2E2,  telephone  687- 
3333. 

ELIClBlLn  Y:  British  Columbia  athletes  who  train  and  compjete  in  B.C. 

for  a minimum  of  six  months,  who  are  ranked  in  the  top 
eight  in  the  world  in  an  Olympic  event  or  who  are  mem- 


bers of  a Canadian  team  ranked  in  the  top  four  in  an 
Olympic  sport  and  who  have  been  resident  in  British  Co- 
lumbia for  one  year. 

VALUE;  $2,500 

NUMBER  OF  AWARDS:  Depends  on  number  of  eligible  athletes 

SELECTION:  Applications  are  reviewed  by  a Selection  Committee  ap- 

pointed by  the  Minister  responsible  for  sport. 
UNIVERSITY  SPORTS  AWARD  PROGRAM 

The  Ministry  of  Universities,  Science  and  Communications  funds  the  Uni- 
versity Sports  Award  Program.  Athletes  participating  in  the  following  varsity 
sports  are  eligible:  basketball  (men  and  women),  cross-country  (men  and 
women),  diving  (men  and  women),  field  hockey  (women),  football  (men), 
golf  (men),  gymnastics  (men  and  women),  ice  hockey  (men),  rowing  (men 
and  women),  rugby  (men),  skiing  (men  and  women),  soccer  (men),  swim- 
ming (men  and  women),  track  and  field  (men  and  women),  volleyball  (men 
and  women)  and  wrestling  (men). 

The  head  of  the  athletic  department  is  the  individual  who  candidates  should 
contact  regarding  eligibility  within  the  University  Sports  Award  Program. 
Eligible  varsity  athletes  will  be  awarded  $1,000  each. 

NANCY  GREENE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Twenty-Six  Nancy  Greene  Scholarships,  valued  at  $ 1 ,000  each  will  be  award- 
ed in  1983  to  those  British  Columbia  students  who  best  combine  the  qualifi- 
cations set  out  hereunder.  Students  currently  registered  in  a senior 
secondary  school  (including  independent  and  private  schools)  in  British  Co- 
lumbia who  plan  to  purse  an  educational  program  at  any  designated  post- 
secondary educational  insitution  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  are 
eligible  to  apply.  Applicants  must  show  evidence  of: 

1.  athletic  ability  and  performance 

2.  scholastic  achievement  and  goals  (a  minimum  of  C-l-  is  mandatory 
in  order  for  the  application  to  be  considered) 

3.  leadership  and  character  and 

4.  school  and  community  participation  and  citizenship. 

Applicants  are  requested  to  complete  the  application  form  and  submit  it 
along  with  a personal  letter  of  application,  to  the  principal  of  his  or  her  sec- 
ondary school.  The  letter  of  application  must  outline  scholastic  and  athletic 
achievements  in  Grades  XI  and  XII  only,  educational  goals,  and  school  and 
community  activities  in  which  the  applicant  has  particpated.  It  should  be 
typewritten  or  written  in  black  ink  on  8‘/2  x 11  inch  paper.  The  principal’s 
office  is  required  to  mail: 

1.  the  student’s  application  form 

2.  the  student’s  personal  letter  of  application 

3.  the  principal’s  own  confidential  supporting  letter  certifying  the  stu- 
dent’s school,  athletic  and  other  participation,  and 

4.  a copy  of  the  student’s  completed  "Recommendation  for  Early  Pro- 
cessing" form 

Applications  will  be  reviewed  by  a Selection  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Physical  Fitness  and  Amateur  Sports  Fund.  Up  to  five  athletes  for  this  schol- 
arship may  be  recommended  by  the  Committee  to  receive  the  Premier’s  Ath- 
letic Award.  The  scholarships  will  be  made  available  to  successful  applicants 
after  proof  he,  or  she,  has  been  accepted  by  the  institution  concerned  and 
has  registered,  provided  they  are  not  in  receipt  of  a similar  or  other  major 
award  of  more  than  $1,050. 

All  applications  and  supporting  letters  must  be  postmarked  not  later  than 
May  1,  1983  and  are  to  be  addressed  to: 

Nancy  Greene  Scholarships, 

Physical  Fitness  and  Amateur  Sports  Fund, 
Parliament  Buildings,  V'ictoria,  B.C., 

V8V  1X4 

QUEEN  ELIZABETH  II  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  CENTENNIAL 
SCHOLARSHIP 

To  commemorate  the  visit  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  11  to  British  Co- 
lumbia in  May  of  1 97 1 , during  the  Centennial  celebrations,  the  Government 
of  the  Province  established  the  Queen  Elizabeth  II  British  Columbia  Centen- 
nial Scholarship. 

I he  scholarship  is  administered  by  the  Chief  of  Protocol  of  the  Province.  An 
advisory  Committee  evaluates  candidates  for  the  scholarship  and  advises  the 
Provincial  Secretary  and  Minister  of  Government  Services  of  its  recommen- 
dations. The  Advisory  Committee  consists  of  representatives  of  the  Ministry 
of  Provincial  Secretary  and  CKZvernment  Services,  the  Ministry  of  Education 
and  each  of  the  three  public  universities  of  the  Province. 
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Number  and  value  of  acholarahips  — One  major  scholarship  is  available 
each  year  for  study,  comineitcing  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  The  scholarship  has 
a total  value  of  $20,000.  Normally  the  scholarship  will  be  awarded  in  the 
amount  of  $10,000  each  year  for  two  successive  years  of  study,  but  the  com- 
mittee may,  in  exceptional  circumstances,  award  the  full  sum  of  $20,000  for 
one  year  of  study.  In  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  scholarship  winner  linds 
it  necessary  to  undertake  a third  year  of  post-graduate  study  to  complete  his 
training,  he  may  apply  during  the  second  year  of  such  studies  for  an  addi- 
tional scholarship  of  $ 10,000.  In  addition  to  the  major  scholarship,  two  mi- 
nor scholarships  of  $‘1,000  each  are  avaiahle  for  the  two  top  runners-up  to 
the  major  winner  each  year. 

Eligibility  and  tenablllty — 1 he  scholarship  will  be  awarded  each  year  on  a 
competitive  basis  to  a graduate  of  Simon  Fraser  University,  the  University  of 
British  Columbia,  or  the  University  of  Victoria: 

(a)  who  is  a graduate  of  or  graduates  from  a public  university  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia  having  attended  that  or  another  British  Columbia 
public  university  for  a minimum  of  two  years; 

(b)  whose  domicile  or  ordinary  residence  is  in  the  Province; 

(c)  who  is  a Canadian  citizen; 

(d)  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  is  a person  of  un- 
usual worth  and  promise  and  qualifies  under  the  regulations;  and 

(e)  who  proposes  to  conduct  the  studies  for  which  the  scholarship  is 
awarded  at  an  institution  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Basis  of  SSlection  — The  Advisory  Committee  will  make  its  recommenda- 
tions on  the  basis  of  academic  achievement,  demonstrated  aptitudes,  per- 
sonal qualities  and  character,  interest  and  participation  in  university  and 
community  affairs,  and  proposed  programs  of  study. 

Successful  candidates  — A successful  candidate  shall: 

(a)  follow  the  proposed  program  of  study  outlined  in  his  application. 
If  a candidate  wishes  to  follow  an  alternative  program  of  studies  he 
shall  apply  to  the  Advisory  Committee  for  approval  of  that 
program; 

(b)  obtain  admission  to  an  institution  in  the  United  Kingdom  equiv- 
aJent  to  a faculty  of  graduate  studies  at  a Canadian  university; 

(c)  maintain  a satisfactory  standing  as  required  by  the  institution  he  is 


attending;  and 

(d)  submit  a progress  report,  including  any  final  giades  that  aie  avail- 
able every  six  months  for  the  duration  ol  the  peiiod  ol  his  studies. 
Payment  of  scholarships  — 1 he  major  scholarship  shall  Ik-  paid  in  lour 
or  six  equal  sums,  as  the  case  may  be,  at  each  SeptemiM-r  and  January  from 
the  commencement  of  studies.  The  minor  scholarships  shall  !«•  [raid  in  two 
equal  sums,  one  at  the  commencement  ol  each  academic  year  ol  studies. 
Submission  of  application  — All  enquiries,  applicatioins  atid  dtxuments 
pertaining  to  this  Scholarship  must  Ix'  forwarded  directly  to: 

The  Chief  of  Protocol, 

Ministry  of  Provincial  Secretary  and  Government  Services, 
Parliament  Buildings, 

Victoria,  B.C..  V8V  1X4, 

(area  code  604  387-4376.) 

Applications  must  be  forwarded  postmarked  not  later  than  January  15  in 
the  year  for  which  the  scholarship  is  being  offered.  Documents  and  applica- 
tions which  cannot  be  returned,  become  the  property  of  the  Advisory 
Committee. 

Documents  to  be  submitted  — 

1.  Each  applicant  must  arrange  for  official  transcripts  of  his  post-secondary 
academic  record  to  be  forwarded  directly  to  the  Chief  of  ProtocI  from  the 
registrars  of  the  institutions  concerned. 

2.  Each  applicant  must  arrange  for  at  least  three  letters  of  reference  which 
must  be  forwarded  directly  from  the  persons  writing  them.  At  least  two  of 
the  letters  of  reference  must  be  from  persons  who  have  taught  the  applicant 
at  the  undergraduate  level. 

3.  Each  applicant  must  complete  the  enclosed  application  form  and  forward 
it,  along  with  a letter  which  includes 

(a)  his  interest  and  participation  in  college  and  community  affairs; 

(b)  his  special  achievements  and  hobbies; 

(c)  his  proposed  programme  of  studies,  including  the  name  of  the  in- 
stitution he  will  be  attending; 

(d)  his  future  career  plans;  and 

(e)  any  further  information  which  he  feels  is  relevant  to  the 
application. 


SECTION  3 


UNDERGRADUATE  AWARDS  FOR  WHICH 
NO  APPLICATION  IS  NECESSARY 

The  awards  listed  in  this  section  are  open  only  to  students  who  attend  the 
University  of  Victoria  in  the  regular  Winter  Session  specified  in  this  calen- 
dar. They  are  awarded  automatically  on  the  basis  of  merit  or  on  nomination 
by  departments  and  applications  from  students  are  not  required.  Except 
where  terms  and  conditions  of  an  award  specifically  state  otherwise,  award 
winners  must  return  to  the  University  of  Victoria  in  the  next  regular  session 
and  must  enrol  in  a full  program. 

For  Heads  of  the  Graduating  Classes 

THE  GOVERNOR  GENERAL'S  MEDAL  — The  Governor  General's  Med- 
al is  awarded  annually  to  the  candidate  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science, 
registered  for  a B.A.  or  B.Sc.  degree,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  the  graduat- 
ing class  on  the  basis  of  the  graduating  average. 

DR.  MAXWELL  A.  CAMERON  MEMORIAL  MEDALS  AND  PRIZES  — 
The  British  Columbia  Teachers'  Federation  annually  offers  a silver  medal 
and  a prize  to  the  student  completing  the  final  year  of  the  B.Ed.  degree  (sec- 
ondary program),  who  achieves  the  highest  standing  in  general  proficiency 
with  a first-class  standing  in  practice  teaching.  A similar  award  is  made  to  a 
student  in  the  B.Ed.  elementary  program.  Selection  of  the  students  is  left  to 
the  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Victoria. 

THE  LAW  SOCIETY  GOLD  METAL  AND  PRIZE  — A gold  medal,  pre- 
sented by  the  Law  Society  of  British  Columbia,  will  be  awarded  to  the  student 
obtaining  the  highest  aggregate  marks  in  the  three  years  of  study  in  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Law.  In  addition,  the  Society  will  pay  the  student's  Call  and  Admission 
Fee. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VICTORIA  JUBILEE  MEDAL  — This  medal  is 
awarded  to  the  student  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  registered  for  the 
B.A.  or  B.Sc.  Degree,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Graduating  Class  on  the 
basis  of  the  graduating  average  in  the  degree  category  which  does  not  in- 
clude the  winner  of  the  Governor  General's  Medal.  The  award  was  estab- 
lished by  the  1978  Graduating  Class  in  recognition  of  the  University's  Jubilee 
Year. 


Undergraduate  Awards  — General 

■*THE  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  1958  CENTENNIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  — 
One  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  ($  1 ,200)  to  be  awarded  annually  to  a stu- 
dent who  has  completed  at  least  one  year  at  the  University  of  Victoria  and 
who  is  continuing  University  studies  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia. 
The  award  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  achievement  and  effective 
participation  in  campus  activities. 

♦MARY  HANNAH  COOPER  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND  — An  annual  award 
of  six  hundred  dollars  ($600)  will  be  made  to  a worthy  and  deserving  stu- 
dent. The  selection  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards. 
♦MATTHEW  COWAN  ANNUAL  SCHOLARSH I P — Three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  ($325)  awarded  annually  to  a promising  student  with 
high  academic  standing.  The  winner  must  continue  at  the  University  of 
Victoria. 

PERCY  H.  ELLIOTT  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  — One  hundred  and 
thirty  dollars  ($130)  awarded  to  a student  of  outstanding  merit  and  promise 
in  one  specific  field  of  study,  who  has  also  a high  general  academic  standing 
and  qualities  of  character  indicating  worthiness  to  hold  the  scholarship.  The 
scholarship  is  awarded,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on 
Awards,  to  a student  in  the  first  or  second  year,  proceeding  immediately  to- 
wards a degree. 

♦THE  ROBERT  S.  EVANS  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIPS  — Nine  schol- 
arships of  seven  hundred  dollars  ($700)  will  be  awarded  annually  to  aca- 
demically outstanding  students  who  intend  to  continue  their  studies  at  the 
University  of  Victoria,  as  follows: 

(a)  One  scholarship  to  a student  in  each  of  the  Programs:  Child  Care, 
Nursing,  and  Social  Work,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  respective 
Directors; 

(b)  One  scholarship  to  a student  who  has  completed  Year  II  in  an  Astron- 
omy program; 

(c)  Five  scholarships  for  award  within  the  student  body  at  large. 

If  no  suitable  candidates  can  be  found  in  categories  (a)  or  (b),  additional 
awards  can  be  made  in  category  (c). 

♦Administered  by  the  University  of  Victoria  Foundation. 
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♦THE  FRANK  AND  MARGARET  GIBBS  SCHOLARSHIPS  — Scholar- 
ship of  up  to  three  hundred  dollars  ($300)  each  will  be  awarded  in  Arts,  Sci- 
ence, Fine  Arts,  and  Education,  on  the  basis  of  distinction  in  scholarship. 
Award  winners  must  continue  academic  work  at  an  approved  university, 
KIWANIS  SCHOLARSHIP  — Four  hundred  dollars  ($400)  awarded  to  a 
student  completing  the  first  year  and  entering  the  second  year  at  University 
of  Victoria.  Selection  of  the  recipient  to  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Awards  in  conference  with  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Victoria. 

♦THE  HAZEL T.  KNOX  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  — Five  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  ($550)  awarded  annually  to  a deserving  and  promising  stu- 
dent in  an  honours  program  and  continuing  into  the  third  or  fourth  year  at 
the  University  of  Victoria.  If  funds  permit,  additional  awards  of  a similar 
nature  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards. 

THE  ALAN,  HUGH  B.  AND  M.  PATRICIA  PRATT  MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIP  — One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($150)  awarded  annually 
to  a student  with  broad  interests  completing  second  year. 

THE  PRESIDENTS  SCHOLARSHIPS  — A number  of  scholarships  will  be 
awarded  annually  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards.  The  awards  will  be 
made  in  Arts  and  Science,  Fine  Arts,  Human  and  Social  Development  and 
Education  on  the  basis  of  scholarship.  Awards  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars ($450)  will  be  made  up  to  approximately  the  top  1 ‘/2%  of  full-time  stu- 
dents (15  units)  in  each  of  the  named  faculties  unless  the  students  hold 
named  awards  equal  to  or  greater  in  value  than  $450.  Awards  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  ($350)  will  be  made  to  approximately  the  next  1 V2%  of 
full-time  students  (15  units)  in  each  of  the  named  faculties  unless  the  stu- 
dents hold  named  awards  equal  to  or  greater  in  value  than  $350.  Award  win- 
ners must  return  to  the  University  of  Victoria  in  the  next  winter  session  in  a 
full  program  in  order  to  retain  the  award.  Two  of  these  awards  are  provided 
from  the  Colonel  Roland  O.  Bull  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund. 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  SCHOLARSHIP  FOR  PART-TIME  UNDERGRAD- 
UATE STUDENTS  — A number  of  scholarships  will  be  awarded  annually 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  to  students  registered  in  either  Winter 
Session  or  the  Summer  Studies  period  whose  course  load  is  betweem  6.0  and 
14.9  units.  The  awards  will  be  made  in  Arts  and  Science,  Education,  Fine 
Arts,  and  Human  and  Social  Development  on  the  basis  of  scholarship. 
Awards  of  $30  per  unit  of  credit  work  completed  in  a session  or  study  period 
will  be  made  to  approximately  the  top  1 Vi%  of  students  in  each  of  the  named 
faculties  in  each  session  or  study  period  and  awards  of  $20  per  unit  of  credit 
work  completed  in  a session  or  period  will  be  made  to  approximately  the 
next  1 Vi%  of  students  in  each  of  the  named  faculties  in  each  session  study 
period.  Award  winners  must  return  to  the  University  for  further  undergrad- 
uate credit  work  within  twelve  months  of  the  date  on  the  Notice  of  Award. 
The  award  funds  will  be  applied  towards  students’  tuition  fees  during  this 
period.  Any  excess  balance  at  the  end  of  the  twelve  month  pteriod  will  revert 
to  the  Part-time  Student  Scholarship  Fund. 

♦THE  EDWARD  J.  SAVANNAH  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  — Four 
hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  ($475),  subscribed  by  his  friends  and  for- 
mer students,  to  be  awarded  annually  to  students  proceeding  to  third  year 
science  at  the  University  of  Victoria  or  elsewhere. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  ASSOCIATION  OF  VICTORIA  SCHOL- 
ARSHIP— One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($150)  to  be  awarded  to  two  wor- 
thy and  promising  students  who  are  returning  to  the  University  of  Victoria 
in  the  following  year. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIC  FORI  A REVUE  AWARDS  — Three  awards  of 
one  hundred  dollars  ($100)  each  are  made  annually  to  students  who  have 
made  outstanding  contributions  to  the  performances  of  large  on-campus 
productions  such  as  those  associated  with  the  UVic  Revue  and  the  Music 
Theatre  Workshop.  Selection  of  the  recipients  will  be  made  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Department  of 
Theatre  and  the  Department  of  Art  and  Music. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VICTORIA  FACULTY  ASSOCIATION  SCHOL- 
ARSHIPS — Two  scholarships,  of  five  hundred  dollars  ($500)  each,  to  be 
awarded  annually  to  further  the  education  of  students  of  good  academic 
standing. 

UNIVERSITY  WOMEN’S  CLUB  SCHOLARSHIP  — Four  hundred  dol- 
lars ($400)  awarded  to  the  woman  student  taking  the  highest  standing  in  her 
first  year  of  Arts  and  Science,  and  continuing  her  course  in  the  second  year 
at  the  University  of  Victoria  or  at  any  other  university,  provided  the  course 
desired  is  not  available  at  this  University.  When  a student  wishes  to  attend  a 
university  outside  Canada,  the  reasons  for  such  attendance  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Executive  of  the  University  Women’s  Club  for  approval. 

THE  VICTORIA  COUNCIL,  UNITED  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLERS 
OF  AMERICA  SCHOLARSHIP  — Two  hundred  dollars  ($200)  awarded 
annually  to  the  leading  student  of  the  Humanities  in  the  second  year.  The 
winner  must  continue  university  studies. 


♦THE  R.T.  WALLACE  COMMEMORATIVE  SCHOLARSHIP  — Five 
scholarships  of  $1,400  each  are  awarded  annually  to  outstanding  students 
entering  one  of  the  final  two  years  of  undergraduate  studies  of  the  faculties 
of  Education,  Fine  Arts  and  Human  and  Social  Development;  two  scholar- 
ships will  be  awarded  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  - one  to  a student 
enrolled  ina  B.A.  program  and  one  to  a student  enrolled  in  a B.Sc.  program. 
♦THE  WESTAD  SCHOLARSHIP  — This  scholarship  of  five  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  ($550)  is  awarded  annually  to  a deserving  student  completing 
first  or  second  year  and  continuing  University  studies. 

THE  WOODWARD  STORES,  LIMITED,  SCHOLARSHIP  — Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  ($250)  to  be  awarded  annually  to  an  outstanding  stu- 
dent completing  first  or  second  year  and  continuing  University  studies. 
THE  WOODS  1 RUST  SCHOLARSHIPS  — Awarded  annually  to  promis- 
ing students  at  the  University  of  Victoria  who  intended  to  pursue  studies  as 
undergraduates  at  the  university  or  as  post-graduate  students  at  other  uni- 
versities or  educational  institutions  or  at  any  industrial  or  commercial  con- 
cern engaged  in  the  field  of  electrical  engineering  or  in  any  allied  field  in  the 
physical  sciences.  The  scholarships  are  valued  at  three  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  ($350)  each. 

Undergraduate  Awards  Listed  by  Course  or  Area  of  Study 
Anthropology 

THE  GRAND  POSTOF  THE  NATIVE  SONS  OF  B.C.  — BRUCE  McKEL- 
VIE  SCHOLARSHIP  — Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($250)  to  be  award- 
ed annually  to  a third-year  Anthropology  student  with  the  highest  standing 
in  a course  relating  to  Anthropology  in  B.C.  The  student  must  be  a Canadian 
citizen  and  must  return  to  the  University  of  Victoria  in  the  next  regular 
session. 

♦THE  PETT  AWARD  IN  ARCHAEOLOGY  — A scholarship  of  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  dollars  ($525)  will  be  awarded  annually  to  a student 
who  is  a Canadian  citizen  and  who  has  successfully  completed  at  least  one 
course  in  Archaeolog)'  at  the  University  of  Victoria,  in  order  to  assist  the 
recipient  to  do  field  or  laboratory  work  in  British  Columbia  archaeology. 
The  selection  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  senior  instructor  in  Archaeology  in  the  Department 
of  Anthropology. 

Astronomy 

♦THE  ROBERT  S.  EVANS  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIPS  — Nine  schol- 
arships of  seven  hundred  dollars  ($700)  will  be  awarded  annually  to  aca- 
demically outstanding  students  who  intend  to  continue  their  studies  at  the 
University  of  Victoria  as  follows: 

(a)  One  scholarship  to  a student  in  each  of  the  Programs:  Child  Care, 
Nursing,  and  Social  Work,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  respec- 
tive Directors; 

(b)  One  scholarship  to  a student  who  has  completed  Year  HI  in  an 
Astronomy  program; 

(c)  Five  scholarships  for  award  within  the  student  body  at  large. 

If  no  suitable  candidates  can  be  found  in  categories  (a)  or  (b),  additional 
awards  can  be  made  in  category  (c). 

THE  VICTORIA  CENTRE  OF  THE  ROYAL  ASTRONOMICAL  SOCI- 
ETY OF  CANADA  BOOK  PRIZE  — A book  prize  up  to  the  value  of  $30, 
selected  by  the  recipient,  will  be  awarded  annually  to  the  student  graduating 
with  an  Honours  B.Sc.  in  Astronomy,  with  the  highest  graduating  average, 
provided  that  this  is  at  least  a first  class  average.  The  recipient  will  be  selected 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  ap- 
propriate faculty  member  in  the  Department  of  Physics. 

Blocheml8tt7  and  Microbiology 

THE  TERRY  FOX  SCHOLARSHIP  — An  award  of  $750  is  made  annually 
by  the  Victoria  Real  Estate  Board  to  an  outstanding  student  who  is  in  the 
third  year  of  a program  in  Biochemistry  and  Microbiology  and  who  has  indi- 
cated an  interest  in  the  area  of  cancer  research.  Selection  will  be  made  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Department 
of  Biochemistry  and  Microbiology. 

1 HE  MOLSON  COMPANIES  SCHOLARSHIPS  — A scholarship  of  five 
hundred  dollars  ($500),  one  in  each  of  the  departments  of  Chemistry,  Phys- 
ics, and  Biochemistry/Microbiology,  is  awarded  annually  to  an  outstanding 
student  completing  year  three  in  a major  or  honours  program.  Preference 
will  be  given  to  students  who  have  indicated  an  interest  in  the  business  or 
scientific  aspects  of  the  brewing  industry.  Selection  of  each  recipient  will  be 
made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
department  involved. 

♦Administered  by  the  University  of  Victoria  Foundation. 
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Biology 

I ME  CUKORl)  |.  BAI  E SCHOl.AR.SHM*  — I hrcc  tuiiulrod  dollars 
($.’U)0)  awarded  annually  to  a lliird  year  sludcnl  in  liolany  on  ihe  basis  of 
acadeinic  altaiinnent.  Hie  award  is  to  Ik-  made  by  ibe  Senate  Connniltcc  on 
Awards  upon  the  retonniiendation  ol  the  Department  of  Biology. 

*1  HE  CHAPMAN  MEMORIAE  SCHOI-ARSHIP—  Iwo  scholarships  will 
be  awarded  annually,  one  to  a student  who  has  completed  third-vear  Biology, 
on  the  Ecology  Program,  and  one  to  a sludent  who  has  completed  third-year 
Ck?ography,  on  the  Resources  and  Physical  Program.  A Ixiok  on  ecology  and 
conservation,  selected  by  the  appropriate  department,  will  be  part  of  the 
award.  These  scholarships  arc  given  in  memory  of  John  Chapman  and  his 
daughter  Barbara  who  were  well-known  conservationists.  Selection  will  lx- 
made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendations  of 
the  appropriate  departments. 

B.C.  HYDRO  SCHOLARSHIPS  — B.C.  Hydro  is  establishing  five  scholar- 
ships of  $.500  each  to  encourage  the  development  of  knowledge  and  exper- 
tise in  subjects  related  to  environmental  impact  assessment  work  within  the 
context  of  the  British  Columbia  environment.  The  scholarships  are  awarded 
annually  to  outstanding  students  entering  year  3 or  4 of  the  following  pro- 
grams: Biology  (I  award).  Geography  (1  award)  and  Environmental  Studies 
(3  awards).  The  Geography  recipient  must  be  specializing  in  Techniques  and 
Methods  and/or  Resources  and  Phy.sical  courses;  the  Environmental  Studies 
recipients  must  be  specializing  in  the  Natural  Resource  Management  and/or 
Conceptual  options.  Selection  of  the  recipients  will  be  made  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Departments  and 
Program  involved. 

♦FREEMAN  F.  KING  SCHOLARSHIP  — Seven  hundred  dollars  ($700) 
awarded  to  a student  entering  third  or  fourth  year,  preferably  the  latter,  and 
preparing  for  a career  in  natural  history,  considered  in  a broad  demonstrat- 
ed interest  in  field  studies,  especially  in  terrestrial  biology.  The  recipient  will 
be  selected  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  from  candidates  recom- 
mended by  Biology  Department  staff  members. 

♦THE  MELBURN-BRENTON  SCHOLARSHIP  — An  award  of  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  ($550)  is  made  annually  to  a student,  with  high  stand- 
ing, whose  special  interest  is  cryptogamic  botany.  Selection  will  be  made  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  (or  the  Graduate  Studies  Awards  Commit- 
tee, if  appropriate)  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of 
Biology. 

♦B.W.  PEARSE  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  — Four  scholarships  of  four 
hundred  dollars  ($400)  each  will  be  awarded  to  the  top  year  student  enrolled 
in  an  honours  course  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  Mathematics  and  Physics. 
SEASPAN  INTERNATIONAL  LTD.  SCHOLARSHIP  — One  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  ($150)  awarded  annually  to  the  student  leading  courses 
numbered  200  in  any  two  of  tbe  following  departments:  Biology,  Chemistry, 
Geography,  Mathematics,  Physics.  The  winner  must  continue  his  academic 
work  at  an  approved  university. 

♦THE  THETIS  PARK  NATURE  SANCTUARY  ASSOCIATION  SCHOL- 
ARSH I P — An  award  of  six  hundred  dollars  ($600)  is  made  annually  to  an 
undergraduate  student,  with  high  standing,  whose  main  interest  is  plant  tax- 
onomy. Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Biology. 

VICTORIA  CENTRAL  LIONS  CLUB  — DR.  G.C.  CARL  AWARD  — One 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($150)  awarded  annually  to  the  top  first  year  stu- 
dent in  the  Department  of  Biology  who  is  continuing  similar  studies  at  the 
University  of  Victoria. 

THE  VICTORIA  MEN’S  GARDEN  CLUB  SCHOLARSHIP  — Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  ($250)  awarded  annually  to  a third  year  student  in 
Botany  on  the  basis  of  academic  attainment.  The  award  is  to  lx  made  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Biology. 

VICTORIA  NATURAL  HISTORY  SOCIETY  SCHOLARSHIP  — Four 
hundred  dollars  ($400)  awarded  to  the  most  deserving  student  completing 
first  or  second  year,  specializing  in  Biology,  and  having  a demonstrated  in- 
terest in  natural  history. 

Chemistry 

THE  MOLSON  COMPANIES  SCHOLARSHIPS  — A scholarship  of  five 
hundred  dollars  ($500),  one  in  each  of  the  departments  of  Chemistry,  Phys- 
ics, and  Biochemistry/Microbiology,  is  awarded  annually  to  an  outstanding 
student  completing  year  three  in  a major  or  honours  program.  Preference 
will  be  given  to  students  who  have  indicated  an  interest  in  the  business  or 
scientific  aspects  of  the  brewing  industry.  Selection  of  each  recipient  will  be 
made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
department  involved. 

♦B.W.  PEARSE  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  — Four  scholarships  of  four 
hundred  ($400)  awarded  to  the  top  year  student  enrolled  in  an  honours 
course  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  Mathematics  and  Physics. 


♦ THE  JOHN  F.  REEVES  MEMORIAL  .AWARD  — I he  award  ol  $375  will 
lx  offered  annually  to  the  sliidem  in  the  Chemistry  (io-op  Program  who, 
during  his  work  term,  is  judged  to  have  made  the  most  outstanding  contri- 
bution to  his  employer  in  the  field  of  chemistry.  I he  recipient  of  the  award 
should  clearly  have  demonstrated  some  distinction  in  his  work  term  perfor- 
mance. Candidates  must  be  nominated  lot  the  award  by  their  employer  and 
the  nominations  will  lx  assessed  by  a committee  composed  ol  two  represen- 
tatives of  employers  participating  in  the  Chemistry  (io-op  Program  chosen 
by  the  (ihemistry  Department  and  two  memixrs  ol  the  (ihemistry  Depart- 
ment. Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made  by  the  .Setiate  (iommiltee  on 
Awards  ujxm  the  recommendation  of  this  committee.  The  requirement  that 
the  award  winner  must  return  to  the  University  of  V'ictoria  in  the  next  regu- 
lar session  and  must  enrol  iti  a full  program  (hxs  not  apply  to  this  award. 

• THES  TEPHEN  A.  RYCE  MEMORIALSCHOLARSHIP  — A scholarship 
will  lx  awarded  annually  to  an  outstanditig  student  in  third  year  Chemistry 
who  plans  to  complete  a degree  in  Chemistry  at  the  University  of  Victoria. 
Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  (iommittee  on  Awards 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Awartis  Committee  of  the  Department  of 
Chemistry.  The  award  is  in  memory  of  Dr.  Stephen  A.  Ryce  who  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Chemistry  Department  for  many  years. 

SEASPAN  INTERNATIONAL  LTD.  SCHOLARSHIP  — One  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  ($150)  awarded  annually  to  the  student  leading  courses 
numbered  200  in  any  two  of  the  following  departments;  Biology,  Chemistry, 
(ieography.  Mathematics,  Physics.  The  winner  must  continue  his  academic 
work  at  an  approved  university. 

Child  Care 

B.C.  CHILD  CARE  SERVICES  ASSOCI A LION  AWARD  — One  year’s  free 
membership  in  the  Association  is  awarded  annually  to  a graduating  student 
who  has  demonstrated  proficiency  in  practica  and  has  made  significant  con- 
tributions to  the  Association’s  activities.  Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be 
made  by  the  School  of  Child  Care  and  the  Association’s  Victoria  Region 
Executive. 

♦THE  ROBERT  S.  EVANS  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIPS  — Nine  schol- 
arships of  seven  hundred  dollars  ($700)  will  be  awarded  annually  to  aca- 
demically outstanding  students  who  intend  to  continue  their  studies  at  the 
University  of  Victoria,  as  follows: 

(a)  One  scholarship  to  a student  in  each  of  the  Programs:  Child  Care, 
Nursing,  and  Social  Work,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  respective 
Directors.; 

(b)  One  scholarship  to  a student  who  has  completed  Year  HI  in  an  Astron- 
omy program; 

(c)  Five  scholarships  for  award  within  the  student  body  at  large. 

If  no  suitable  candidates  can  be  found  in  categories  (a)  or  (b),  additional 
awards  can  be  made  in  category  (c). 

♦THE  WILLIAM  AND  GLADYS  PARTRIDGE  AWARD  — An  award  of 
$ 1 00  is  made  annually  to  the  graduating  student  in  the  School  of  Child  Care 
who  submits  the  best  essay  offering  an  original  contribution  to  the  theory  or 
practice  of  child  care.  Essays  must  be  submitted  no  later  than  April  30.  If  no 
essay  reaches  the  required  standard  the  award  will  be  withheld.  Selection  of 
the  recipient  will  be  made  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Director  of  the 
School  of  Child  Care. 

Classics 

♦THE  GEORGE  P.  BLACK  MEMORl.\L  SCHOLARSHIP— A scholarship 
will  be  awarded  annually  to  an  outstanding  undergraduate  student  in  Clas- 
sics, in  memory  of  George  P.  Black,  who  was  for  22  years  an  exceptional 
teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  Victoria  College.  The  recipient  will  be  selected 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Classics. 

CLASSICAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  VANCOUVER  ISLAND  BOOK  PRIZES 
— Three  prizes  (not  exceeding  $25  each)  will  be  awarded  annually  by  the 
Classical  Association  of  Vancouver  Island  for  excellence  in  the  study  of  Clas- 
sics. Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Department  of  Classics. 

Computer  Science 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  OF  C.\NADA  LIMITED  AW.\RD  OF  MERIT 

An  award  of  $ 1 00  and  a medal  is  made  annually  to  a student  who  is  entering 
fourth  year,  is  registered  in  a Major  or  Honours  Computer  Science  program 
(including  a combined  program)  and  has  achieved  the  highest  overall  send- 
ing in  the  required  third  year  Computer  Science  courses.  In  the  case  of  a tie 
in  the  standing  the  Department  will  recommend  a recipient.  Selection  of  the 
recipient  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Department  of  Computer  Science. 

♦Administered  by  the  University  of  \hctoria  Foundation. 
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1 HE  PEI  RO-CANADA  SCHOLARSHIP  — A scholarship  of  $800  is 
awarded  annually  to  an  outstanding  student  entering  year  3 or  4 of  a Com- 
puter Science  Co-operative  program.  The  recipient  must  be  a Canadian  citi- 
zen or  a Landed  Immigrant  and  must  not  be  simultaneously  receiving  any 
other  named  award(s)  having  a total  value  greater  than  $700.  Selection  of 
the  recipient  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Computer  Science. 

Creative  Writing 

LHE  ROSALIND  HULET  PETCH  MEMORIAL  PRIZE  IN  CREATIVE 
WRITING  — Two  hundred  dollars  ($200)  to  be  awarded  annually  to  an  out- 
standing student  in  Creative  Writing.  Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Creative  Writing. 

Economics 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  PROFESSIONAL  ECONOMISTS  OF  BRITISH 
COLU  M B I A SCHOL  ARSH I P — The  Association  provides  a scholarship  of 
$500  to  encourage  students  to  pursue  careers  as  professional  economists.  It 
is  awarded  to  an  outstanding  student  in  Economics  entering  the  final  year  of 
a major  or  honours  program  in  Economics.  Selection  will  be  made  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Department 
of  Economics. 

I HE  EATON  SCHOLARSHIP  IN  MARKETING  — A scholarship  of  five 
hundred  dollars  ($500),  the  gift  of  the  Eaton  Foundation,  will  be  available 
annually  to  the  third-year  student  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department  of 
Economics,  is  most  proficient  in  the  study  of  consumer  behaviour  under 
competitive  market  conditions.  Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Econom- 
ics, to  a student  with  a first-class  average. 

*THE  GEORGE  HAMILTON  HARMAN  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIPS 
— Tw'o  scholarships  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($350)  each,  made 
available  by  Miss  Emily  A.  Harman  of  Toronto  in  memory  of  her  late  broth- 
er, will  be  awarded  for  proficiency  in  money  and  banking  or  in  Economics. 
VICTORIA  CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANTS  ASSOCIATION  SCHOL- 
ARSHIPS — Awards  are  made  annually  to  the  top  two  students  who  com- 
plete the  accounting  course.  Commerce  253.  The  top  student  will  receive 
$300;  the  second  ranked  student  will  receive  $200. 

YORKSHIRE  TRUST  COMPANY  SCHOLARSHIP  — Two  hundred  dol- 
lars ($200)  awarded  annually  to  the  outstanding  student  in  Commerce  251 
who  plans  to  continue  University  studies  leading  to  a B.Comm.  degree. 
Education 

HIE  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  ART  TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION  SCHOL- 
ARSHIP — An  annual  award  of  five  hundred  dollars  ($500)  is  made  to  a 
student  who  is  completing  year  2,  3 or  4 in  an  Education  program  having  Art 
as  one  of  the  teaching  areas  and  who  is  also  a member  of  the  British  Colum- 
bia Art  Teachers’  Association.  The  award  criteria  will  be  high  academic  per- 
formance, demonstrated  artistic  ability  and  successful  student  teaching. 
Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards 
upon  the  joint  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Art  and  Music  and  the 
Faculty  of  Education. 

*THE  DENTON  MEMORIAL  BOOK  PRIZE  — An  annual  book  prize  to  a 
student  in  a professional  year  (elementary  field)  who  has  a first  class  stand- 
ing in  practice  teaching  and  good  general  proficiency. 

* THE  H O.  AND  ETTA  B.  ENGLISH  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  — 
Eight  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($850)  to  be  awarded  annually  for  general 
proficiency  and  high  standing  in  practice  teaching  to  a student  who  is  re- 
turning for  further  study  in  the  Faculty  of  Education. 

*THE  FACULTY  OF  EDUCATION  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  — A 
-scholarship  up  to  the  amount  of  the  recipient’s  tuition  fees  will  be  awarded 
annually  to  an  outstanding  student  in  the  Faculty  of  Education  on  the  basis 
of  previous  academic  performance  and  potential  as  a teacher.  In  cases  where 
equal  scholastic  ability  has  been  demonstrated,  financial  need  will  be  consid- 
ered. Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  Education. 

*'I  HE  WILLIAM  A.  AND  FRANCES  E.  HARPER  SCHOLARSHIP—  Two 
hundred  dollars  ($200)  to  be  awarded  annually  to  a deserving  and  promis- 
ing student  in  the  Faculty  of  Education. 

* THE  FRED  L.  MARTENS  SCHOLARSHIP—  A scholarship  of  two  hun- 
flred  and  fitly  dollars  ($250)  is  awarded  annually  to  the  School  of  Physical 
Education  student  with  the  highest  grade  point  average  entering  year  5 of 
the  B.Ed.  degree  program.  Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made  by  the 
■Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of 
Ed  ucation. 

*ROBER  I BURNS  McMICKING  CHAP  TER  LO  D E.  SCHOLARSHIP  — 
Two  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  ($275)  to  be  presented  annually  to  a 


student  in  the  Facultv  ol  Educati(m  who  has  shown  outstanding  ability  in 
practice  teaching,  who  has  liigh  academic  standing  in  the  field  of  kindergar- 
ten or  primary  education  and  who  will  be  continuing  slutlies  in  this  field. 
*THE  NATIVE  DAUGHTERS  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  SCHOLAR- 
SHIP— Two  hundred  dollars  ($200)  is  awarded  annually  to  an  outstanding 
British  Columbia  native  Indian  student  completing  year  2,  3 or  4 in  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Education.  Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  Education. 
ROSE'S  LIMITED  JEWELLERS  WATCH  — To  be  awarded  annually  to  the 
leading  student  in  the  Faculty  of  Education  at  the  Lhiiversity  of  Victoria. 
♦SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  .SCHOLARSHIPS  — Three 
scholarships  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($250)  are  awarded  annually  to 
academically  outstanding  students  who  intend  to  continue  their  studies  in 
the  School  of  Physical  Education  at  the  University  of  Victoria.  The  scholar- 
ships will  be  given  to  the  students  with  the  highest  grade  point  average  in 
each  of  the  years  I,  2 and  3.  Selection  of  the  recipients  will  be  made  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Faculty  of 
Education. 

DON  WRIGHT  SCHOf.ARSHIP  IN  MUSIC  EDUCATION  (INSTRU- 
MENTAL MUSKi)  - 1 his  scholarsliip  was  established  bv  Mr.  Don  Wright 
with  the  aim  of  strengthening  the  teaihing  of  instrumental  music  in  the 
schools.  The  scholarship  of  $600  is  awarded  annualh  to  a full  time  student 
in  the  Bachelor  of  Music  or  Bachelor  of  Education  (Music  Education)  degree 
program  who  has  demonstrated  a talent  and  achievement  in  instrumental 
music  and  teaching  ability  at  either  the  elemental  \ oi  secondary  level.  Selec- 
tion of  the  recipient  will  be  made  In  the  .Sen.ite  ( ommittce  on  .Awards  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Fauiltv  of  Education 

DON  WRIGHT  SCHOIARSHIP  IN  MUSK.  I DUC.ATION  (VOCAL 
AND  CHOR.AL  MUSIC)  — Ttiis  scholarship  was  established  bv  Mr.  Don 
Wright  with  the  aim  of  stiengthcning  the  teaching  of  vocal  and  choral  music 
in  the  schools.  The  scholaiship  ol  $600  is  awaided  annually  to  a full-time 
student  in  the  Bachelor  of  .Music  or  Bachelor  of  Education  (.Music  Educa- 
tion) degree  program  who  has  demonstrated  a special  aptitude  for  vcKal  and 
choral  music  and  a teaching  abilitc  at  either  the  elcmciitarv  or  secondarv 
level.  Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  (iommittee  on 
Awards  upon  the  recommendati(,>n  of  the  Facully  of  Education. 

THE  ROSALIND  W.  5C7I_'N(>  SCHOl  .\RSHIP—  Four  hundred  dollars 
($400)  to  be  awarded  annualh  bv  the  1 nivei  sits  V\ omen’s  Club  of  \ ictoria  to 
the  woman  achieving  the  highest  standing  in  second  year  Education  who  is 
continuing  L’niversitc  studies 

English 

♦THE  EDGAR  Ft  RRARCORBf  1 SCHOLARSHIP—  1 wo  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  ($250)  to  be  awarded  annnallv  for  proliciencv  in  English  to  a 
second  year  student  who  is  a gradn.iteol  a Bt  itish  C.olumbia  high  school  and 
who  will  be  majoring  or  honouring  in  English  in  the  third  vear. 
♦MARTLET  CHAPTER  I O D E..  tiUTlIBFRT  HOLMES  ENGLISH 
HONOURS  ESS.A5'  SCHOl  .ARSHIP  — ,A  scholarshi|i  to  the  value  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty  five  dollars  ($225)  w ill  be  awarded  annually  to  the  stu- 
dent who  has  w ritten  the  best  English  1 lonoiii  s C.i  adnating  Essav.  The  win- 
ner will  be  selected  b\  the  Senate  ( .onniiitlee  on  .Awards  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Depai  lmenl. 

♦CHAPTER  N.  PE.O.  MEMORIAl  PRIZE  — One  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  dollars  ($125)  awarded  annualb  by  ( ha|>ter  N,  P.E.O.  Sisterhood,  to  a 
woman  student  in  first  year  for  excellence  in  English. 

♦ROYAL  INS  TTTU  TION  AND  1 RANK  EATON  MEMORIAL  SCHOL- 
ARSHIP — One  hnndred  and  littv  dollars  ($150)  awarded  to  the  student 
taking  the  highest  standing  in  English  of  the  second  vear. 

THE  MADAME  SANDERSON  MEMORI  AL  S(,l  lOLARSHIP— Fifty  dol- 
lars ($50)  offered  annnallv  to  a promising  student  for  excellence  in  English 
and  French  of  the  second  seat. 

♦THE  KATE  POl  TINC.FR  I HOMPSON  MEMORLAL  SCHOLARSHIP 
— .An  award  of  one'  Innidrc'd  and  lifts  dollars  ($  1 .50)  is  givc'ii  annnallv  to  the 
Major  or  Honours  stiulent  in  English  cmiIi  the  best  overall  pc'rformance  in 
the  third  year.  .Selec  tion  will  he  tii.ide  b\  the  .Setiate  Conmiiitc'e  on  .Awards 
upon  the  rccotnmetidation  of  the  Deiiattmetit  ol  f nglisli 

Environmental  Studies 

B.C.  HYDRO  S(  HOLARMHPS  - B ( IhO,..  , stal'l!  Iniig  five  scholar- 
ships of  $.500  eac  li  to  c ut  out  age  the  dev.  lopmc'  i -4  know  le  dge  and  c xpe  r 
tise  in  subjects  telatc'd  to  cm  irointu  ut,il  iinpai  t .is-cssinent  wot  k withiti  the 
context  of  the  British  C.olumbia  eii  virc  ciimc’tit . 1 he*  scholarships  are  awarded 

♦Administered  by  the  Universitv  ol  \ Ktorta  l•otlltdatiotl 
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amiiiallv  to  oiitslatulliig  stutlcnls  L'liicriiiK  year  3 or  4 of  the  lullowitig  pro- 
grams: Biology  ( I award),  (icography  ( 1 award)  and  Ktivironmental  Studies 
(3  awards).  The  (leography  recipient  must  lx-  speeiali/ing  in  reehniques  and 
Methods  and/or  Resources  and  Physical  courses;  the  Environmental  Studies 
recipients  must  be  specializing  in  the  Natural  Resource  Management  and/or 
Conceptual  options.  Selection  of  the  recipients  will  lx  made  by  the  Sc-nate 
('.ommittee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendations  ol  the  Departments  and 
Program  involved. 

French 

ALLIANCE  ERANCALSE  SCHOLARSHIPS  — Iwo  scholarships  of  hity 
dollars  ($.'50)  each  awarded;  (1)  to  the  student  in  the  second  year  who  has 
made  the  most  progress  in  French  and  who  intends  to  continue  university 
work  in  this  subject;  (2)  to  the  best  student  entering  tbe  fourth  year  of  a Ma- 
jors program  in  French. 

•L’ALLIANCE  FRANCAISE  DE  VIC  FORIA  BOOK  PRIZE  IN  MEMORY 
OF  DR.  W.D.  WI  FHERSPOON  — An  annual  book  prize  will  be  given  to  a 
student  graduating  with  a major  in  French.  The  award  is  made  possible 
through  donations  from  members  of  the  Alliance  Francaise  de  Victoria.  Se- 
lection will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Department  of  French  Language  and  Literature. 

THE  CUSTOM  FRAVEL  SCHOLARSHIP  — A scholarship  of  hve  hun- 
dred dollars  ($500)  is  awarded  annually  to  an  outstanding  student  entering 
the  fourth  year  of  a Major  or  Honours  program  in  one  of  the  following  de- 
partments: Pacific  Studies,  French,  German,  Hispanic  and  Italian  or  Slavon- 
ics. Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made  by  the  .Senate  Committee  on 
Awards  from  the  recommendations  submitted  by  the  departments. 
♦THEADELINEJULIENNEDELOUME  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIPS 
— Three  hundred  dollars  ($300)  each  to  be  awarded  to  the  first  year  female 
student  and  the  first  year  male  student  attaining  the  highest  grades  in 
French  in  first  year  university  and  intending  to  continue  studies  in  French  at 
the  University  of  Victoria.  Additional  awards  will  be  presented  to  students  in 
the  Honours  and  Major  Programs,  up  to  a total  of  $4,000. 

THE  FRENCH  GOVERNMENT  BOOK  PRIZES  — These  prizes,  the  gift 
of  the  French  government  through  the  consulate  in  Vancouver,  are  awarded 
annually  for  excellence  in  French.  Selection  to  be  made  by  the  French 
Department. 

THE  MADAME  SANDERSON  MEMORIALSCHOLARSHIP— Fifty  dol- 
lars ($50)  ofifered  annually  to  a promising  student  for  excellence  in  English 
and  French  to  the  second  year. 

THE  PRIZES  OF  THE  AMBASSADOR  OF  SWH  ZERLAND  TO  CAN- 
ADA — These  book  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  an  outstanding  student  of 
French  language  and  literature,  to  a student  with  high  standing  in  German, 
and  to  an  outstanding  student  in  Italian. 

Geography 

B.C.  HYDRO  SCHOLARSHIPS  — B.C.  Hydro  is  establishing  five  scholar- 
ships of  $500  each  to  encourage  the  development  of  knowledge  and  exper- 
tise in  subjects  related  to  environmental  impact  assessment  work  within  the 
context  of  the  British  Columbia  environment.  The  scholarships  arc  awarded 
annually  to  outstanding  students  entering  year  3 or  4 of  the  following  pro- 
grams: Biology  ( I award),  Geography  ( 1 award)  and  Environmental  Studies 
(3  awards).  The  Geography  recipient  must  be  specializing  in  Techniques  and 
Methods  and/or  Resources  and  Physical  courses;  the  Environmental  Studies 
recipients  must  be  specializing  in  the  Natural  Resource  Management  and/or 
Conceptual  options.  Selection  of  the  recipients  will  be  made  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Departments  and 
Program  involved. 

*THE  DR.  NORMAN  BETHUNE  MEMORIAL  AWARD  — An  annual 
award  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  five  dollars  ($125)  will  be  made  available 
in  memory  of  Dr.  Norman  Bethune.  The  award  is  to  be  made  to  a third  or 
fourth  year  student  in  the  Department  of  Geography  on  the  basis  of  high 
standing  in  Geography  364.  Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Awards  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Geography. 
♦THE  CHAPMAN  MEMORIALSCHOLARSHIP  — Two  scholarships  will 
be  awarded  annually,  one  to  a student  who  has  completed  third-year  Biology, 
on  the  Ecology  Progam,  and  one  to  a student  who  has  completed  third-year 
Geography,  on  the  Resources  and  Physical  Program.  A book  on  ecology  and 
conservation,  selected  by  the  appropriate  department,  will  be  part  of  the 
award.  These  scholarships  are  given  in  memory  of  John  Chapman  and  his 
daughter  Barbara  who  were  well-known  conservationists.  Selection  will  be 
made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendations  of 
the  appropriate  departments. 

*THE  CHINESE  CONSOLIDATED  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION  OF 
VICTORIA  AWARDS  — These  awards  are  granted  for  the  purpose  of  stim- 
ulating the  study  of  the  Geography  of  Chinatowns. 


a)  (iourse  Award  — An  annual  award  oi  one  hundred  dollars  ($KKI) 
will  lx  made  to  a third  or  (ourib  year  student  iti  the  Departtnent  ol 
(ieography  on  the  basis  of  high  standing  in  (Geography  442  ((Geogra- 
phy of  Chinatow  ns  and  (ihinese  Migration).  Selection  will  lx  made 
by  the  .Setiate  (iotntnittee  on  Awards  upoti  the  recommendation  of 
the  Departtnent  of  (Geography. 

b)  Travel  Award  — This  award  will  provide  funds  to  assist  (Geography 
students,  who  are  or  have  Ixen  enrolled  in  (Geography  442,  to  un- 
dertake a field  study  of  (Ghinatowns  outside  the  (Gity  ol  Vic  toria.  The 
selection  of  students  will  lx  made  by  the  Senate  (Goinmittcc  cm 
Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  (Geogra- 
phy. 1 he  general  University  requirement  that  award  recipients  must 
return  to  the  University  of  Victoria  in  the  next  regular  session  and 
enrol  in  a full  program  dexs  not  apply  to  this  travel  award. 

* TFIE  (GH ARLES  HOWA'F.SON  PRIZE  — A prize  is  awarded  annually  to 
the  third  year  major  or  honours  student  in  (Geography  with  the  highest 
grade  point  average  in  the  best  7'/2  units  of  upper  division  geography 
courses  taken  in  the  previous  year.  May  1 - April  30.  In  errder  W break  a tie  an 
average  will  be  calculated  first  on  all  geography  courses  taken  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Victoria  and  if  the  tic  remains  unbroken,  second,  on  all  courses  taken 
in  third  year.  May  1 - April  30. 

♦THE  MAO  ISE-rUNG  MEMORIAL  AWARDS  — These  awards  are 
funded  by  a Ixquest  from  the  estate  of  Mr.  Bill  Scott. 

a)  Course  Award  — An  annual  award  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  five 
dollars  ($125)  will  be  made  available  in  memory  of  Mao  Tse- Fung. 
The  award  is  to  lx  made  to  a third  or  fourth  year  student  in  the  De- 
partment of  Geography  on  the  basis  of  high  standing  in  (Geography 
365.  Selection  will  be  made  by  the  .Senate  Committee  on  Awards  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  (Geography. 

b)  Travel  Award  — This  award  will  provide  funds  to  assist  (Geography 
students,  who  are  or  have  been  enrolled  in  (Geography  364  and  365, 
to  undertake  a study-tour  of  China.  The  frequency  of  the  study-tour 
will  be  determined  by  the  Department  of  (Geography.  The  selection 
of  students  will  be  made  by  the  .Senate  Committee  on  Awards  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Geography.  The  general 
University  requirement  that  award  recipients  must  return  to  the 
University  of  Victoria  in  the  next  regular  session  and  enrol  in  a full 
program  does  not  apply  to  this  travel  award. 

SEASPAN  INTERNATIONAL  LTD.  SCHOLARSHIP  — One  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  ($150)  awarded  annually  to  the  student  leading  courses 
numbered  200  in  any  two  of  the  following  departments;  Biology,  Chemistry, 
Geography,  Mathematics,  Physics.  The  winner  must  continue  his  academic 
work  at  an  approved  university. 

THE  VICTORIA  LAPIDARY  AND  MINERAL  SOCIETY  SCHOLAR- 
SHIP — An  annual  scholarship  of  $150  will  be  awarded  to  a student  with 
outstanding  scholastic  ability  who  has  completed  the  introductory  course  in 
(Geology  and  who  intends  to  continue  studies  in  this  field.  The  selection  will 
be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Department  of  Geography. 

♦THE  AJAIB  SINGH  SANGHA  .MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  — An  an- 
nual scholarship  of  $ 1 25  will  be  awarded  to  an  outstanding  student  in  (Geog- 
raphy who  has  shown  special  proficiency  in  the  course.  The  Geography  of 
Southeast  Asia.  The  recipient  will  be  selected  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  (Geography.  The 
requirement  that  the  award  winner  must  return  to  the  U niversity  of  Victoria 
in  the  next  regular  session  and  must  enrol  in  a full  program  does  not  apply  to 
this  award. 

German 

AUSTRIAN  GOVERNMENT  BOOK  PRIZES  — The  Austrian  Consulate 
awards  book  prizes  to  students  in  each  undergraduate  year  showing  profi- 
ciency in  German  studies. 

THE  CUSTOM  TRAVEL  .SCHOLARSHIP  — A scholarship  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars  ($500)  is  awarded  annually  to  an  outstanding  student  entering 
the  fourth  year  of  a Major  or  Honours  program  in  one  of  the  following  de- 
partments: Pacific  Studies,  French,  German,  Hispanic  and  Italian  or  Slavon- 
ics. Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  CGommittee  on 
Awards  from  the  recommendations  submitted  by  the  departments. 

*4  HE  GERMAN  CLUB  JUBILEE  DICTIONARY  AWARD  — An  award 
consisting  of  a German/English  Dictionary  will  be  awarded  annually  to  a 
promising  first  or  second-year  student  intending  to  continue  German  stud- 
ies at  the  University  of  Victoria.  The  award  was  esublished  by  the  University 
of  Victoria  German  Club  (1977-78),  and  is  awarded  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Awards  after  consultation  with  the  Department  of  (Germanic  Studies. 

♦Administered  by  the  University  of  Victoria  Foundation. 
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♦THE  |.  BEATTIE  MacLEAN  SCHOLARSHIP-  Two  hundred  dollars 
($200)  awarded  annually  to  a student  of  outstanding  merit  and  promise  in 
second  or  third  year  who  intends  to  continue  studies  in  German  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Victoria.  Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Germanic  Studies. 
GOVERNMENT  OF  T HE  FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  OF  GERMANY  BOOK 
PRIZES  — T hese  book  prizes,  the  gift  of  the  Federal  Republic  ol  Germany 
through  the  Consulate  General  in  Vancouver,  are  available  for  students  in 
each  undergraduate  year  showing  proficiency  in  German  studies. 

THE  PRIZES  OF  I HE  AMBASSADOR  OF  SWITZERLAND  TO  CA- 
NADA — These  book  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  an  outstanding  student  of 
French  language  and  literature,  to  a student  with  high  standing  in  German, 
and  to  an  outstanding  student  in  Italian. 

♦THE  CAR  WEISSELBERGER  MEMORIAL  BOOK  PRIZE  — To  be 
awarded  to  a promising  senior  student  in  Cierman  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Department  of  Germanic  Studies. 

Hispanic  and  itaiian  Studies 

♦PABLO  CABANAS  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  — A scholarship  is 
awarded  annually  to  an  outstanding  student  in  second  or  third  year  who  in- 
tends to  continue  studies  in  Spanish  at  the  University  of  Victoria.  Selection 
will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Department  of  Hispanic  and  Italian  Studies. 

THE  CUSTOM  T RAVEL  SCHOLARSHIP  — A scholarship  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars  ($500)  is  awarded  annually  to  an  outstanding  student  entering 
the  fourth  year  of  a Major  or  Honours  program  in  one  of  the  following  de- 
partments: Pacific  Studies,  French,  German,  Hispanic  and  Italian  or  Slavon- 
ics, Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Awards  from  the  recommendations  submitted  by  the  departments. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  ITALY  BOOK  PRIZES  — These  prizes,  the  gift 
of  the  Italian  Government  through  the  Consulate  in  Vancouver,  are  award- 
ed annually  for  excellence  in  Italian.  Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Awards  ufxm  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  His- 
panic and  Italian  Studies. 

T HE  PRIZES  OF  T HE  AMBASSADOR  OF  SWITZERLAND  TO  CAN- 
ADA — These  book  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  an  outstanding  student  of 
French  language  and  literature,  to  a student  with  high  standing  in  German, 
and  to  an  outstanding  student  in  Italian. 

History 

♦THE  KATHLEEN  AGNEW  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIPS  — Two 
awards  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  ($325)  granted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stimulating  the  study  of  the  History  of  Canada. 

♦THE  TATTON  ANFIELD  PRIZE  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY  — An  an- 
nual book  prize  is  awarded  to  an  outstanding  student  enrolled  in  a senior 
level  undergraduate  course  in  either  twentieth  century  American  history  or 
American  diplomatic  history.  Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made  by  the 
.Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Department 
of  History. 

B.C.  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIAT  ION  SCHOLARSHIP  — One  hundred 
dollars  ($100)  awarded  to  the  leading  undergraduate  student  in  a course  on 
B.C.  history. 

CANADIAN  INSTITUTE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  (VIC- 
TORIA BRANCH)  BOOK  PRIZE — .An  annual  prize  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars ($100)  offered  by  the  victoria  Branch,  Canadian  Institute  of 
International  Affairs  in  alternate  years  to:  ( 1 ) the  leading  student  in  the  His- 
tory Department  at  the  University  of  Victoria  in  a senior  course  dealing  with 
Canada’s  foreign  policy;  (2)  and  the  leading  student  in  Political  .Science  240. 
♦THEWILLARDE.  IRELAND  SCHOLARSHIP  IN  HISTORY  — A schol- 
arship of  approximately  $875  will  be  awarded  annually  to  an  outstanding 
student  who  has  completed  third  year  and  is  in  a major  or  honours  program 
m History.  Preference  will  be  given  to  a student  specializing  in  Cianadian  His- 
tory. .Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made  by  the  .Senate  Committee  on 
Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  History. 
PROFE.SSOR  S.W.  JACKMAN  PRIZE  IN  BRI  TISH  HISTORY  — An  an- 
nual prize  of  $300,  donated  in  honour  of  Professor  S.W.  jackman,  will  be 
awarded  to  an  outstanding  student  of  British  history,  to  be  selected  from  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  senior  level  British  history  courses.  Selection  of  the  recipi- 
ent will  be  made  by  the  Senate  fiommittee  on  Awards  upon  the 
recommendation  olThe  Department  of  History. 

LEON  J.  LADNER  B.C.  HIST  ORY  .SCHOLARSHIPS—  Two  scholarships, 
one  hundred  dollars  ($100)  to  the  best  undergraduate  student  studying  the 
History  of  British  Columbia,  and  one  hundred  dollars  ($100)  for  the  be.st 
graduating  essay  on  the  History  of  British  C.olumbia. 


♦LADNER  BOOK  PRIZE  FOR  T HE  STUDY  OF  T HE  HISTORY  OF 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA  — An  annual  book  prize  will  be  given  to  an  out- 
standing student  of  the  History  of  British  Columbia.  The  winner  will  be  se- 
lected by  the  Senate  committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Department  of  History. 

♦THE  ALFRED  LOFT  BOOK  PRIZE  IN  CANADIAN  HISTORY  — A 
book  prize  to  be  awarded  each  year  to  an  outstanding  student  in  Canadian 
history.  The  prize  is  given  in  recognition  of  Professor  Loft’s  contribution  as  a 
former  teacher  in  the  Department  of  History.  Selection  of  the  recipient  will 
be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Department  of  History. 

♦THE  MAJOR-GENERAL  G.R.  PEARKES,  VC,  SCHOLARSHIP  — An 
annual  scholarship  of  $200  is  awarded  to  a student  in  the  Department  of 
History  with  the  highest  standing  in  three  units  of  third  or  fourth  year 
courses  dealing  with  military  history  or  defence  studies.  Courses  eligible  for 
consideration  in  any  year  will  be  identified  in  the  History  Department  Hand- 
Ixiok.  Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  History. 

♦THE  ALLAN  AND  ELIZABETH  McKlNNON  SCHOLARSHIP  — An 
annual  scholarship  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  ($  1 .200)  will  be  awarded  to  a 
senior  student  of  high  academic  standing  engaged  in  a Major  or  Honours 
program  in  Canadian  history  who  would  find  it  difficult  to  resume  studies 
without  financial  aid.  Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  History. 

♦THE  SYDNEY  G.  PE  TTIT  BOOK  PRIZE  IN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY  — 
A book  prize  to  be  awarded  each  year  to  an  outstanding  student  in  European 
history.  The  prize  is  given  in  recognition  of  Professor  Pettit’s  teaching  and 
administrative  contributions  to  the  Department  of  History.  Selection  of  the 
recipient  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Department  of  History. 

ROYAL  UNITED  SERVICES  INSTI  TUTE  OF  VANCOUVER  ISLAND 
BOOK  PRIZES  IN  MILITARY  HISTORY  — Book  prizes  to  the  total  value 
of  $50  will  be  awarded  annually  to  the  two  students  with  the  highest  aca- 
demic standing  in  each  of  the  Canadian  and  European  Military  Historv 
courses.  The  two  winners  and  the  prizes  will  be  selected  bv  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Professor  teaching  the 
two  undergraduate  military  history  courses  involved. 

♦THE  NORA  LUGRIN  SHAW  AND  WENDELL  BURRILL  SHAW  ME- 
MORIAL SCHOLARSHIP  — Three  hundred  dollars  ($300)  to  be  awarded 
annually  to  the  student  of  History  who  writes  the  best  essay  dealing  with  the 
Magna  Carta,  The  Petition  of  Rights  and  The  Bill  of  Rights  as  the  Fountain- 
head of  Constitutional  Liberties.  The  award  is  to  be  made  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of 
History. 

UNITED  EMPIRE  LOYALISTS  ASSOCIAT  ION  OF  CANADA,  (VICTO- 
RIA BRANCH),  BOOK  PRIZE  IN  CANADIAN  HISTORY  — An  annual 
book  prize  to  be  given  an  outstanding  student  of  Canadian  Historv  in  a sen- 
ior level  course.  Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made  bv  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  History. 
VICTORIA  MUNICIPAL  CHAPTER,  LO  D E.  SCHOLARSHIP  — Two 
hundred  dollars  ($200)  awarded  to  an  outstanding  student  in  Canadian  His- 
tory in  any  year. 

History  In  Art 

♦THE  FLORA  HAMILTON  BURNS  SCHOLARSHIP— An  annual  award 
of  four  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  ($480),  donated  bv  Flora  Hamilton 
Burns  in  memorv  of  Emily  Carr,  is  made  to  an  outstanding  student  entering 
fourth  year  of  the  B.A.  Program  in  History  in  Art  w ith  an  announced  inten- 
tion of  proceeding  to  further  study  in  this  discipline.  Selection  will  be  made 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  De- 
partment of  History  in  Art. 

♦MARTLET  CHAPT  ER,  LO  D E.  PRIZE  FOR  SCHOLARSHIP  IN  HIS- 
TORY IN  ART' — An  annual  award  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars 
($225)  will  be  presented  for  excellence  in  History  in  Art.  The  winner  will  be 
selected  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Department  of  History  in  Art. 

Law 

♦THE  ANNIE  CADBY  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP— A scholarship,  es- 
tablished by  Louis  F.  Lindholm,  is  awarded  annually  to  the  student  who  at- 
tains the  highest  standing  in  the  introductory  course  on  Constitutional  Law 
offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Law.  The  recipient  will  be  selected  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  Law.  The 
value  of  this  award  will  be  approximatelv  $400. 

♦Administered  bv  the  University  of  Victoria  Foundation. 
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niRtASK  AND  COMPANY  SCHOLARSHIP  IN  LAW  — A sdiolarship  to 
the  value  ot  lull  tuition  is  awarded  to  the  student  who  stands  highest  in  the 
second  year  of  the  Ll-.B.  Program.  1 he  scholarship  was  established  by  the 
Victoria  Law  Finn  of  Crease  and  Company  in  honour  of  D.M.  (iordon,  Q.C, 
DAVIS  AND  COMPANY  SCHOLARSHIP  — A scholarship  of  $1,000  is 
awarded  annually  to  a student  who  has  completed  the  hrst  year  program  in 
the  Faculty  of  Law  with  high  academic  standing.  The  recipient  will  Ije  select- 
ed by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Faculty  of  Law. 

•THtJlM  ELLIS  IN  FERNAI  lONAL  LAW  MOO  LING  AWARD  — The 
award  shall  be  made  to  the  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Law  who  have  demon- 
strated excellence  in  preparing  and  arguing  International  Law  Moots.  The 
award  is  made  to  the  students  who  represent  the  Faculty  of  Law  in  an  Inter- 
national Law  Moot  Court  Competition.  Funds  associated  with  this  award  will 
be  used  to  defray  the  expenses  connected  with  the  competition  including 
expctises  incurred  by  the  students  attending  the  competition.  The  names  of 
the  recipients  will  be  engraved  on  a plaque  that  will  be  located  in  the  Begbie 
Building  to  commemorate  the  award.  Selection  of  the  recipients  of  this 
award  will  be  made  by  the  Faculty  of  Law. 

♦THE JIM  ELLIS  MEMORIAL  PRIZE  — A prize  shall  be  awarded  annually 
to  one  or  more  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Law  who  display  outstanding  aca- 
demic achievement  in  the  subjects  in  which  Professor  Jim  Ellis  had  an  aca- 
demic interest:  namely,  the  Law  of  Taxation,  International  Law  and 
Solicitors'  Practice.  Selection  of  the  recipients  will  be  made  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  Law.  In 
making  its  recommendation,  the  Faculy  will  also  consider  the  students’  ser- 
vice to  the  community  and  the  breadth  of  their  academic  and  cultural  inter- 
ests. The  Faculty  may  limit  the  award  to  one  prize  in  any  academic  year. 

•THE  ALLAN  HIGENBOTTAM  PRIZE  — The  Prize  is  awarded  annually 
to  the  student  in  the  Faculty  of  Law  who  receives  the  highest  standing  in  the 
Law,  Legislation  and  Policy  course.  The  endowment  for  this  Prize  was  pro- 
vided by  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  in  memory  of  the  late  G.  Allan 
Higenbottam,  former  Legislative  Counsel  of  British  Columbia.  The  recipi- 
ent will  be  selected  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Faculty  of  Law.  The  award  will  have  a value  of  approximately 
$225. 

•THE  G.  ALLAN  HIGENBOTTAM  PRIZE  IN  LEGAL  AND  LEGISLA- 
TIVE DRAFTING  — The  Prize  is  awarded  annually  to  the  student  in  the 
Faculty  of  Law  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty,  has  demonstrated  excel- 
lence in  legal  and  legislative  drafting  in  an  upper  year  course.  Selection  will 
be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Faculty  of  Law.  The  Prize  has  been  established  to  commemorate  the 
memory  of  the  late  G.  Allan  Higenbottam,  former  Legislative  Counsel  of  the 
Province  of  British  Columbia.  The  endowment  for  the  Prize  has  been  pro- 
vided by  the  family  of  the  late  G.  Allan  Higenbottam. 

THE  LADNER  DOWNS  PRIZE  IN  APPELLATE  ADVOCACY  — The 
prize  is  awarded  annually  to  students  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty,  have 
displayed  greatest  merit  as  appellate  mooters.  Normally,  the  prize  is  award- 
ed to  the  team  of  students  selected  to  represent  the  Faculty  in  moot  court 
competition.  Each  year,  Ladner  Downs  will  contribute  an  amount  of  $500  to 
be  applied  towards  the  transportation  and  accommodation  expenses  of  the 
team  at  the  moot  court  competition.  Selection  of  the  recipients  will  be  made 
by  the  Faculty  of  Law. 

THE  LADNER  DOWNS  SCHOLARSHIP  — A scholarship  in  the  amount 
of  five  hundred  dollars  ($500),  the  gift  of  the  firm  of  Ladner  Downs,  will  be 
offered  annually  to  a student  in  the  first  or  second  year  of  the  Faculty  of  Law. 
The  award  will  be  made  to  a student  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty,  has 
shown  excellence  in  legal  studies.  Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  Law. 

THE  D.J.  LAWSON  PRIZE  IN  CORPORATE  LAW  — The  D.J.  Lawson 
Prize  in  the  amount  of  $200  is  awarded  annually  to  the  law  student  who 
achieves  the  highest  grade  in  the  Corporate  Law  course.  This  prize  has  been 
established  by  the  partners  of  Crease  and  Company  to  recognize  the  contri- 
butions of  D.J.  Lawson,  Q.C.  to  the  profession  and  to  the  practice  of  corpo- 
rate law.  The  recipient  will  be  selected  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  Law. 

•THE  LARS  ALFRED  LINDHOLM  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  — A 
scholarship,  established  by  Louis  F.  Lindholm,  is  awarded  annually  to  the 
student  who  attains  the  highest  standing  in  the  Labour  Law  course  offered 
by  the  Faculty  of  Law.  The  recipient  will  be  selected  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  Law.  The  value  of 
this  award  will  be  approximately  $400. 

the  McCONNAN,  BION,  O'CONNOR  AND  PETERSON  PRIZE  — A 
prize  of  four  hundred  dollars  ($400)  will  be  awarded  to  the  Law  student  who 


receives  the  highest  grade  in  (iotnmercial  Fransat  lions  I he  prize  is  award- 
ed by  the  Senate  (iommillee  on  Awards  upon  the  icioininenrlalion  of  the 
Faculty  of  Law. 

•MARI  LE  FCHAP  I ER  I. O D E.  SCHOLARSHIP  IN  LAW  — An  annual 
scholarship  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  ($225)  is  awarded  lo  the 
female  student  with  the  highest  statuling  in  the  setond  year  ol  the  I.L.B 
Program.  I'he  scholarship  was  established  by  the  Martlet  (Chapter  of  the 
LODE. 

♦NATIVE  SI  UDEN  1 SCHOLARSHIP  IN  LAW—  An  award  of  $1,500  is 
made  annually  to  an  outstanding  female  native  student  entering  the  Faculty 
of  Law  at  the  University  of  Victoria.  Preference  will  be  given  to  a student 
with  a demonstrated  interest  in  the  area  of  native  women’s  rights.  The  recipi- 
ent will  be  selected  by  the  Senate  (iommittee  on  Awards  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Faculty  of  Law. 

FHE  H A D.  OLIVER  PRIZE  IN  CRIMINAL  LAW—  Fhe  prize  isawarded 
annually  to  a member  of  the  graduating  class  in  Law  who  has  demonstrated 
outstanding  academic  achievement  in  the  field  of  Criminal  Law.  The  prize  is 
awarded  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Faculty  of  Law.  The  value  of  this  prize  will  be  approximately  $150. 

• FHEJ.C.  SCOTF-HARS  ION  PRIZE  IN  WILLS  — The  J.S.  Scott-Har- 
ston  Prize  in  the  amount  of  $200  is  awarded  annually  to  the  law  student  who 
achieves  the  highest  grade  in  the  drafting  of  wills  and  who  has  demonstrated 
high  academic  achievement  in  the  course  in  Wills  and  Succession.  This  prize 
has  been  established  by  the  partners  of  Crease  and  Company  to  recognize 
the  contributions  of  J.C.  Scott-Harston,  Q.C.  to  the  profession  and  to  the 
development  of  skills  in  the  drafting  of  wills.  The  recipient  will  be  selected  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty 
of  Law. 

1 HE  THORSTEINSSON,  MITCHELL,  LITTLE,  O’KEEFE  AND  DA- 
VIDSON SCHOLARSHIP  — A scholarship  of  $200  will  be  awarded  to  the 
student  obtaining  the  highest  grade  in  the  basic  course  in  taxation  offered  in 
the  Faculty  of  Law. 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHERS  AWARD  — University  Publishers  presents 
two  awards  annually  of  $175  each.  One  is  made  to  a first  year  law  student 
about  to  enter  second  year  studies;  a second  is  made  to  a second  year  law 
student  about  to  enter  third  year  studies.  The  awards  will  be  based  on  the 
students’  participation  in  law  student  affairs  and  student  government,  and 
upon  the  joint  recommendation  of  the  Law  Students’  Society  and  the  Dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Law. 

THE  BERTHA  WILSON  SCHOLARSHIP  — A scholarship  of  $400  is 
awarded  annually  to  the  female  student  with  the  highest  standing  in  year 
one  of  the  LL.B.  program.  Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Awards  ufton  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  I^w. 
♦J.  LYLE  WILSON  BOOK  PRIZE  IN  LAW  — An  annual  award  of  $50  is 
awarded  to  the  law  student  who  stands  highest  in  the  course  in  Administra- 
tive Law.  The  award  is  an  honour  of  J.L. Wilson,  formerly  Solicitor  of  the 
B.C.  Hydro  and  Power  Authority  on  Vancouver  Island. 

♦THE  WOOTTON  SCHOLARSHIP  IN  LAW  — A scholarship  will  be 
awarded  to  a student  who  has  completed,  with  high  academic  standing,  the 
first  or  second  year  program  in  Law.  The  recipient  shall  have  demonstrated 
proficiencey  in  compostion  and  legal  research.  The  scholarship  was  en- 
downed  in  1976  by  the  Honourable  Robert  A.  Wootton,  former  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  British  Columbia,  to  honour  members  of  the  legal 
profession  of  his  own  family.  The  selection  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  Law. 

Mathematics 

♦STEPHEN  A.  JENNINGS  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  — Eight  hun- 
dred dollars  ($800)  is  awarded  annually  to  an  outstanding  student  entering 
the  third  or  fourth  year  of  an  honours  program  offered  by  the  Department 
of  Mathematics.  Preference  will  be  given  to  a student  who  has  performed 
well  in  the  W.L.  Putnam  competition.  Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Mathematics. 

•THE  MARK  E.  MOONEY  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  — An  award  of 
$225  is  made  annually  to  an  outstanding  third  year  student  in  an  Applied 
Mathematics  or  a Mathematics  and  Physics  Program.  Selection  of  the  recipi- 
ent will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Department  of  Mathematics. 

♦B.W.  PEARSE  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  — Four  scholarships  of  four 
hundred  dollars  ($400)  each  will  be  awarded  to  the  top  year  student  enrolled 
in  an  honours  course  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  and  Physics. 

•Administered  by  the  University  of  Victoria  Foundation. 
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SEASPAN  INTERNATIONAL  SCHOLARSHIP  — One  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  ($150)  awarded  annually  to  the  student  leading  courses  numbered 
200  in  any  two  of  the  following  departments:  Biology,  Chemistry,  Geogra- 
phy, Mathematics,  Physics.  The  winner  must  continue  his  academic  work  at 
an  approved  university. 

Music 

♦THE  HARRY  AND  FRANCES  MARR  ADASKIN  SCHOLARSHIP  IN 
MUSIC  HISTORY  — An  annual  award  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
dollars  ($275)  given  in  honour  of  these  distinguished  Canadian  musicians  by 
Miss  Rivkah  Isaacs.  The  scholarship  is  awarded  to  an  outstanding  music  his- 
tory major  entering  the  final  year  of  undergraduate  study  and  planning  to 
go  on  to  graduate  study  in  musicology.  In  the  case  of  two  equally  gifted  can- 
didates, need  is  to  be  the  determining  factor.  Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be 
made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  recommendation  of  the  fac- 
ulty members  of  the  School  of  Music. 

♦THE  MURRAY  AND  FRANCESJAMES  ADASKIN  SCHOLARSHIP  IN 
VIOLIN  OR  VIOLA  — An  annual  award  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
dollars  ($375)  given  in  honour  of  these  distinguished  Canadian  musicians  by 
Miss  Rivkah  Isaacs.  The  scholarship  is  awarded  to  a student  violinist  or  violist 
entering  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  study  in  the  performance  program.  In 
the  case  of  two  equally  gifted  candidates,  need  is  to  be  the  determining  fac- 
tor. Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty  members  of  the  School  of 
Music. 

♦THE  HAROLD  BECKWITH  MEMORIAL  BOOK  PRIZE  IN  MUSIC  — 
Given  in  memory  of  Harold  Arthur  Beckwith  by  his  family.  Awarded  to  a 
graduating  Bachelor  of  Music  student  for  excellence  in  music.  Selection  to 
be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  School  of  Music. 

♦THE  IDA  HALPERN  MUSIC  SCHOLARSHIP  — An  annual  award  of 
three  hundred  dollars  ($300)  given  in  honour  of  Dr.  Ida  Halpern  by  Miss 
Rivkah  Isaacs.  The  scholarship  is  awarded  to  an  outstanding  student  enter- 
ing the  third  or  fourth  year  of  study  toward  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree, 
and  who  is  engaged  in  study  of  Western  Canadian  music,  especially  of  the 
Western  Indians.  Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  School  of  Music. 

THE  HARBORD  SCHOLARSHIP  IN  MUSIC  — An  annual  scholarship  of 
five  hundred  dollars  ($500),  donated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Justin  V.  Harbord,  will 
be  available  to  an  outstanding  student  in  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  year  of 
study  for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree.  Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Awards  in  consultation  with  the  School  of  Music. 

♦THE  REBECCA  AND  ESTHER  LAZARUS  SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  MU- 
SIC — Two  annual  awards  each  of  $275  made  available  by  Miss  Rivkah 
Isaacs  f'r  outstanding  performers  entering  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  the 
University  music  program.  One  is  to  be  given  to  a singer  in  memory  of  Re- 
becca Lazarus  Isaacs,  and  the  other  is  to  be  given  to  a pianist  in  memory  of 
Esther  Lazarus  Levy.  In  the  case  of  two  equally  gifted  candidates  for  either 
or  both  of  the  above,  need  is  to  be  the  determining  factor.  Selection  of  the 
recipients  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  faculty  members  of  the  School  of  Music. 
♦PERFORMANCE  SCHOLARSHIP  IN  MUSIC — One  or  more  awards  are 
made  annually  to  student(s)  for  outstanding  achievement  in  performance. 
The  recipient  may  be  newly  admitted  or  returning  students.  Selection  will  be 
made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
School  of  Music’s  Performance  faculty. 

♦THE  DOUGLAS  ROSS  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  — An  award  is 
made  annually  to  a student  for  outstanding  achievement  in  piano  perfor- 
mance. The  recipient  may  be  a new  or  a returning  student.  Selection  will  be 
made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
School  of  Music. 

♦SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC  FACULTY  STRING  AWARDS  — Awards  made  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  School  of  Music  faculty,  subject  to  approval  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards,  given  annually  or  as  funds  permit  to  out- 
standing violinists,  violists,  cellists,  or  double  bassists,  in  recognition  of  per- 
formance ability.  In  cases  of  equal  performance  skill,  need  should  be  the 
determining  factor.  The  awards  are  named  in  recognition  of  School  of  Music 
faculty  who  made  p>ersonal  contributions  to  inaugurate  this  fund,  but  it  is 
further  supplemented  through  proceeds  from  scholarship  concerts  and  oth- 
er sources.  The  number  and  size  of  such  awards  will  be  determined  annually 
by  the  School  faculty. 

♦ST.  JUDE  SCHOLARSHIP  — One  or  more  awards  are  made  annually  to 
students(s)  for  outstanding  achievement  in  voice/op>era.  The  recipients  may 
be  newly  admitted  or  returning  students.  Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  School  of  Music. 
♦THE  TAYLOR  SCHOLARSHIP  IN  MUSIC—  An  annual  scholarship  will 


be  available  to  an  outstanding  student  in  any  year  of  study  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Music  degree.  Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Commiuee  on  Awards 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  School  of  Music.  The  award  is  presented  in 
honour  of  Dr.  M.G.  Taylor,  the  first  President  of  the  University  of  V'ictoria, 
and  Mrs.  Taylor,  and  is  administered  by  the  University  of  Victoria  Founda- 
tion. If  funds  permit,  additional  awards  may  be  made. 

Nursing 

♦THE  ROBERT  S.  EVANS  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIPS  — Nine  schol- 
arships of  seven  hundred  dollars  ($700)  will  be  awarded  annually  to  aca- 
demically outstanding  students  who  intend  to  continue  their  studies  at  the 
University  of  Victoria,  as  follows: 

(a)  One  scholarship  to  a student  in  each  of  the  Programs:  Child  Care, 
Nursing,  and  Social  Work,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  respective 
Directors; 

(b)  One  scholarship  to  a student  who  has  completed  Year  1 1 1 in  an  Astron- 
omy program; 

(c)  Five  scholarships  for  award  within  the  student  body  at  large. 

If  no  suitable  candidates  can  be  found  in  categories  (a)  or  (b),  additional 
awards  can  be  made  in  category  (c). 

THE  RICKER  NURSING  SCHOLARSHIP  — Two  hundred  dollars  ($200) 
to  be  awarded  annually  to  a student  who  has  completed  the  first  year  of  the 
program  with  good  grades  and  who  has  demonstrated  potential  to  provide 
leadership  within  a professional  role.  Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
School  of  Nursing. 

Pacific  Studies 

THE  JAMES  BOUTILIER  PACIFIC  STUDIES  TRAVEL  AW'ARD  — An 
annu^  travel  award  to  be  given  to  an  outstanding  student  enrolled  in  a Gen- 
eral Program  or  Major  Program  in  Pacific  Studies.  The  award  will  reimburse 
the  student  to  a maximum  of  $1,500  for  expenses  incurred  during  a study- 
tour  of  the  South  Pacific  region,  to  be  taken  during  the  Summer  Session. 
Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards 
ufKjn  the  recommendation  of  the  Centre  for  Pacific  and  Oriental  Studies. 
The  requirement  that  the  award  winner  must  return  to  the  University  of 
Victoria  in  the  next  regular  session  and  must  enrol  in  a full  program  does  not 
apply  to  this  award. 

THE  CUSTOM  TR.AVEL  SCHOLARSHIP  — A scholarship  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars  ($500)  is  awarded  annually  to  an  outstanding  student  entering 
the  fourth  year  of  a Major  or  Honours  program  in  one  of  the  following  de- 
partments: Pacific  Studies,  French,  German,  Hispanic  and  Italian  or  Slavon- 
ics. Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Awards  from  the  recommendations  submitted  by  the  departments. 

Philosophy 

♦THE  DAVID  KAPLAN  BOOK  PRIZE  IN  HONOURS  PHILOSOPHY  — 
Offered  annually  to  the  student  graduating  in  Honours  Philosophy  with  the 
highest  standing  in  those  philosophy  courses  required  for  the  Degree. 
THE  ANN  TERESA  WOODS  BOOK  PRIZE  I N PHILOSOPHY  — Offered 
annually  to  the  student  graduating  with  a Major  in  Philosophy  with  the  high- 
est standing  in  those  philosophy  courses  required  for  the  Degree. 

THE  XI  NU  CHAPTER,  BETA  SIGMA  PHI  SORORITY  ANNUAL 
PRIZE  — Seventy-five  dollars  ($75)  to  be  awarded  to  a promising  and  de- 
serving woman  student  in  the  third  year  of  a course  or  courses  in  Philosophy, 
Psycholog[y,  Sociology,  and  proceeding  to  further  university  work,  for  books 
to  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  winner. 

Physics 

THE  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  TELEPHONE  COMPANY  SCHOLARSHIP 
— Six  hundred  dollars  ($600)  awarded  to  a student  of  first  or  second  year  for 
excellence  in  Physics.  The  winner  must  continue  university  studies. 

THE  MOLSON  COMPANIES  SCHOLARSHIPS  — A scholarship  of  five 
hundred  dollars  ($500),  one  in  each  of  the  departments  of  Chemistry,  Phys- 
ics, and  Biochemistry/Microbiology,  is  awarded  annually  to  an  outstanding 
student  completing  year  three  in  a major  or  honours  program.  Preference 
will  be  given  to  students  who  have  indicated  an  interest  in  the  business  or 
scientific  aspects  of  the  brewing  industry.  Selection  of  each  recipient  will  be 
made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
department  involved. 

♦B.W.  PEARSE  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  — Four  scholarships  of  four 
hundred  dollars  ($400)  each  will  be  awarded  to  the  top  year  student  enrolled 
in  an  honours  course  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  and  Physics. 

♦Administered  by  the  University  of  Victoria  Foundation. 
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SKASPAN  IN  1 K.RNAI  lONAl,  1.1  I).  .SCIIOI.ARSHII’  — Om-  luiiiclrccl 
.111(1  lillv  (lollais  (Sl.'iO)  awarded  annually  to  die  siudenl  leadinj^  eourses 
ninnbeied  200  in  any  two  ot  the  lollowingdepartnieni.s;  Biology,  Cliennstrv. 
('.e()({ia|)li\.  Mathematics.  Physics.  The  winner  inusi  continue  his  acadetiiK 
work  at  an  approved  tniiversity. 

Political  Science 

CANADIAN  IN.SI n L I t Ot  IN  1 tRNAI  IONAL  AttAIR.S  (VICIO- 
RIA  BR/\N(.:H)  book  PRlZt  — .An  annual  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars 
($100)  ollered  by  the  Victoria  Branch.  Canadian  Institute  ol  International 
.AHairs  in  alternate  years  to:  (I)  the  lcadin^  student  m the  History  Depart- 
ment at  the  L'niversity  of  Victoria  m a senior  course  dealitiK  with  Canada's 
forei((n  policy;  (2)  and  the  leading;  sliidcnt  in  Political  .Science  240. 

I Ht  LADY  LAURltR  CLL'B.  ttlZABt  I H tORBtS  MtMORIAl. 
BOOK  PRIZt  — .An  award  for  the  purchase  of  b<H>ks  is  made  annuallv  to 
the  top  Icmale  student  in  the  third  year  of  a Political  .Science  proj^ram.  .Selec- 
tion ol  the  recipient  will  lie  made  by  the  Senate  (iommittee  on  Awards  ujroti 
the  recommendation  ol  the  Department  of  Political  .Science. 

I HE  LADA'  LAURIER  CLL'B  SCHOLARSHIP  — I'wo  hundred  and  hllv 
dollars  ($250)  to  be  awarded  annually  by  the  Lady  Laiirier  Club  of  Oak  Bay 
to  a worthy  and  deserving  student  entering  fourth  year  at  the  University  and 
undertaking  a course  in  Political  Science. 

‘ IHE  ROBERI  LORNK  S'LANFIELD  BOOK  PRIZES  IN  POLI  LICAl. 
.SCIENCE  — I'o  be  awarded  to  the  top  two  students  m each  of  Political  .Sci- 
ence 100  and  Political  Science  S60. 

Psychology 

• I HE  W.H.  GADDES  SCHOLARSHIP  — A scholarship  of  six  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  ($650)  will  be  awarded  annually  to  a third  or  fourth  year 
student  in  a major  or  honours  program  in  Psychology,  which  includes  at  least 
one  course  m each  of  the  physiological  and  the  psychological  bases  of  human 
development.  The  recipient  may  continue  studies  at  the  University  of  Victo- 
ria or  at  some  other  recognized  university.  Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of 
Psychology. 

RO I ARY  CLUB  OF  SAANICH  SCHOLARSHIP—  I wo  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  ($250)  to  be  awarded  annually  to  the  full-time  third  year  student  who 
obtains  the  highest  standing  in  two  upper  year  Psychology  courses  and  is 
continuing  studies  at  the  University  of  Victoria  or  at  some  other  recognized 
university. 

I HE  B.C.  PYSCHOLOGICAL  ASSOCIALION  GOLD  MEDAL  — Award- 
ed annually  to  a graduating  student  in  the  Honours  Psychology  program 
who  has  demonstrated  outstanding  achievement  in  the  study  of  Psychology. 

I HE  XI  NU  CHAPTER.  BETA  SIGMA  PHI  .SORORl  LY  ANNUAL 
PRIZE  — Seventy-five  dollars  ($75)  to  be  awarded  to  a promising  and  de- 
serving woman  student  in  the  third  year  of  a course  or  courses  in  Philosophy, 
Psychology,  Sociology,  and  proceeding  to  further  university  work,  for  books 
to  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  winner, 

Slavonic  Studies 

THE  CUSTOM  TRAVEL  SCHOLARSHIP  — A scholarship  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars  ($500)  is  awarded  annually  to  an  outstanding  student  entering 
the  fourth  year  of  a Major  or  Honours  program  in  one  of  the  following  de- 
partments: Pacific  Studies,  French,  German,  Hispanic  and  Italian  or  Slavon- 
ics. .Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Awards  from  the  recommendation  submitted  by  the  departments. 

* I HE  MICHAEL  DANE  MEMORIAL  BOOK  PRIZE  IN  RUSSIAN  — An 
annual  book  prize  will  be  given  to  the  top  student  in  first  year  Russian  who 
proposes  to  continue  the  study  of  Russian  for  at  least  one  further  year  at  the 
University.  Fhe  winner  and  the  prize  will  be  selected  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  ol  the  Department  of  Slavonic 
Studies. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  I HE  SOCIALLSI  REPUBLIC  OF  YUGOSLAVIA 
BOOK  PRIZE  — An  annual  bcMik  prize  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  student  in 
.Serbo-firoatian,  Selection  to  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Slavonic  Studies. 

*THE  J.B.  WOOD  BOOK  PRIZE  IN  RUSSIAN  — An  annual  book  prize 
will  be  given  to  the  top  student  in  first  year  Russian  who  proposes  to  continue 
the  study  of  Russian  for  at  least  one  further  year  at  the  University.  Fhe  win- 
ner and  the  prize  will  be  selected  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Department  ol  Slavonic  Studies. 

Social  Work 

BRi  riSH  COLUMBIA  AS.SOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS  PRIZE 
— A prize  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($250)  is  awarded  annually  to  an 
outstanding  student  who  has  completed  the  first  year  of  the  program  in  the 
School  of  Social  Work.  The  selection  of  the  recipient  will  he  made  by  the 


Senate  Conimiilee  on  Awards  upon  the  redimmetidaiioii  ol  the  S<  hool  ol 
Social  Work. 

*1  HE  ROBER  I S.  EVANS  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIPS  — Nine  « hol- 
arships  of  seven  biiiidred  dollars  ($700)  each  will  lx:  awarded  annually  to 
.Kademically  outstanding  students  who  intend  to  (ontiniie  their  studies  at 
the  Ihiiversity  of  Victoria,  as  follows: 

(a)  One  scholarship  to  a student  iti  each  of  the  Programs:  Child  Care, 
Nurstng,  and  .Social  Work,  on  the  recommendation  ol  the  respec- 
tive Directors; 

(b)  One  scholarship  to  a student  who  has  completed  Year  I II  in  an  As- 
trononiv  program; 

(c)  Five  scholarships  for  award  within  the  student  Ixrdy  at  large. 

If  tio  suitable  candidates  can  lx:  tound  in  categories  (a)  or  (b),  additional 
awards  can  be  made  in  category  (c). 

Sociology 

* I HE  XI  NU  CHAPFER,  BE  FA  SIGMA  PHI  .SORORl  FY  ANNUAL 
PRIZE  — .Seventy-five  dollars  ($75)  to  lx-  awarded  to  a promising  and  de- 
serving woman  student  in  the  third  year  of  a course  or  courses  in  Philosophy, 
Psychology,  Sixriology,  and  proceeding  to  further  university  work,  lor  Ixxrks 
to  lx‘  ( hosen  in  consultation  with  the  winner. 

» FHE  VIC  FORI  A UNFFOF  NAFIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOM- 
F.N  BOOK  PRIZE  — A prize  will  be  given  to  the  best  student  taking  .Scxiolo- 
gy  535  (Minority  and  Ethnic  Group  Relations).  Fhe  winner  will  be  selected 
by  the  .Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Stxiology. 

Spanish 

FHESPANISHGOVERNMEN  I BOOK  PRIZE— Awarded  tothe  best  stu- 
dent m a senior  Spanish  course.  Selection  will  be  made  by  the  .Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  ol  Hispanic 
and  Italian  Studies. 

Theatre 

♦CRES  l VIEW-CHELSEA  1 HEAl  RE  AWARD  — An  award  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  ($350)  w ill  be  offered  at  the  discretion  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Fheatre  to  a promising  and  deserving  student  in  t heatre  who  is 
continuing  at  the  University  of  Victoria. 

■►GWEN  DOWNES  MEMORIAL  BOOK  PRIZE  — Awarded  to  the  student 
who  gives  the  liesl  performance  in  a university  play. 

* I HE  DORO  FHYSOMERSETSCHOLARSHIP  IN  FHEATRE  — An  an- 
nual scholarship  of  three  hundred  dollars  ($300),  made  available  by  Miss 
Rivkah  Isaacs  of  Victoria,  will  be  awarded  to  that  third  or  fourth  year  student 
who,  in  (he  opinion  of  the  Department  of  Theatre,  displays  outstanding  tal- 
ent and  devotion  to  any  branch  of  theatre  work.  A third  year  student  must 
use  the  award  to  complete  fourth  year  studies  at  the  University  of  Victoria 
Fheatre  Department;  a fourth  year  student  is  allowed  the  option  of  further- 
ing studies  at  a recognized  school  of  theatre,  such  as  the  National  Theatre 
.Schcxil  or  the  Roval  Academy  of  Dramatic  Art.  Selection  will  be  made  bv  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Department 
of  Fheatre. 

* FHE  BARBARA  MclNTYRE  SCHOLARSHIP  IN  THEATRE  — An  an- 
nual scholarship  of  $600  will  be  awarded  to  a third  or  fourth  year  student 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department  of  Theatre,  displays  outstanding  abil- 
ity in  the  area  of  theatre-in-education.  If  there  is  no  iheatre-in-education 
candidate,  the  award  may  go  to  a student  in  any  branch  of  theatre  work.  A 
third  year  student  must  use  the  award  to  complete  fourth  vear  studies  at  the 
University  of  Victoria  Fheatre  Department;  a fourth  vear  student  is  allowed 
the  option  of  furthering  studies  at  a recognized  schcKil  of  theatre  or  universi- 
ty. Selection  will  be  made  bv  the  Senate  (Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Department  of  Theatre. 

Visual  Arts 

* I HE  HEATHER  CRAGG  SCHOLARSHIP  — An  award  of  one  thousand 
dollars  ($  1 .000)  is  made  annuallv  to  an  outstanding  student  completing  year 
two  of  a Visual  Arts  programme.  Fhe  student  who  receives  the  award  at  the 
end  of  year  two  may  have  the  award  renewed  at  the  completion  of  year  three 
of  the  programme.  Fhe  selection  of  the  recipient  and  the  approval  of  the 
renewal  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Department  of  Visual  Arts. 

I HE  HEINZ  JORDON  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP— An  award  of  five 
hundred  dollars  ($500)  is  made  annually  to  an  outstanding  student  complet- 
ing year  2 of  a Visual  Arts  programme.  Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be 
made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Department  of  Visual  Arts. 

■* Administered  by  the  University  of  Victoria  Foundation. 
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SECTION  4 


UNDERGRADUATE  AWARDS  FOR  WHICH  APPLICATION 
MUST  BE  MADE  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VICTORIA 


These  awards  are  open  only  to  students  who  attend  the  University  of  Vic- 
toria in  the  Winter  Session  specihed  in  this  calendar.  Application  tor  these 
awards  must  be  made  before  April  30,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  on  forms 
available  in  the  Office  of  the  Administrative  Registrar. 

THE  ALAN  BOAG  SCHOLARSH I P — A scholarship  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars ($1,000),  the  gift  of  the  trustees  of  a fund  established  by  the  late  Alan 
Boag,  is  available  for  a student  who  is  taking  his  major  in  History,  Economics, 
Law,  Political  Science,  or  Sociology.  This  scholarship,  which  is  open  to  gradu- 
ates, or  to  undergraduates  who  have  completed  at  least  two  years  at  the  Uni- 
versity, will  be  awarded  for  the  best  essay  or  report  on  some  aspect  of 
socialism.  In  making  the  award  special  consideration  will  be  given  for  origi- 
nality in  analysis  and  treatment.  The  award  will  be  made  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  a Selection  Committee  representing  each  of  the  areas  of  study 
mentioned  above.  If  no  essay  reaches  a required  standard,  the  award  will  be 
withheld.  Students  intending  to  compete  for  this  scholarship  must  obtain  the 
approval  of  their  essay  subject  from  the  Department  of  Political  Science.  Es- 
■says  must  be  submitted  not  later  than  April  30. 

•THE  L.  AND  G.  BUTLER  SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  I HE  DISABLED  — 
Two  awards  of  five  hundred  dollars  ($500)  are  made  annually  on  the  basis  of 
academic  performance  to  disabled  students  attending  the  University  of  Vic- 
toria. The  recipients  maybe  newly  admitted  or  returning  students.  Students 
interested  in  the  scholarship  should  refer  to  the  paragraph  on  undergrad- 
uate scholarship  eligibility  in  the  General  Regulations  (page  246).  Applica- 
tion forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  the  Administrative  Registrar 
and  must  be  submitted  by  April  30.  Selection  of  the  recipients  will  be  made 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards. 

THE  CANADIAN  UNION  OF  PUBLIC  EMPLOYEES  SCHOLARSHIPS 
— C.U.P.E.  will  make  available  the  sum  of  nine  hundred  dollars  ($900)  to 
provide  scholarships  for  three  deserving  and  promising  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Victoria  who  are  continuing  their  studies  here.  One  award  will  be 
given  to  a student  entering  year  3 ; two  awards  will  be  given  to  students  enter- 
ing year  2.  The  selection  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  academic  standing. 
These  scholarships  are  open  only  to  sons  and  daughters  of  members  of  con- 
tributing locals  of  the  Canadian  Union  of  Public  Employees  of  the  Greater 
Victoria  area.  Recipients  will  be  selected  by  the  Committee  on  Awards  in  con- 
sultation with  officials  of  the  C.U.P.E.  Scholarship  Fund. 

THE  CHEVRON  CANADA  LIMITED  SCHOLARSHIP—  A scholarship 
in  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars  ($1 ,000)  has  been  made  available  by 
Chevron  Canada  Limited  to  a student  entering  the  final  year  of  an  under- 
graduate program.  In  making  the  award,  preference  will  be  given  to  candi- 
dates who  graduated  from  a Secondary  School  in  British  Columbia  and  who 
intend  to  pursue  a career  in  business.  Recipients  of  this  award  may  not  simul- 
taneously hold  other  major  awards.  Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Awards  in  consultation  with  representatives  from 
the  Company. 

•LUCY  AND  MARGARET  CORBET  ,SCHOLARSHlP  — Five  hundred 
dollars  ($500)  awarded  annually  to  a student  who  has  completed  pre-medi- 
cal studies  at  the  University  of  Victoria  and  is  proceeding  to  medical  school  in 
September.  Selection  of  the  winner  will  be  made  by  the  .Senate  Committee  on 
Awards  on  the  basis  of  sound  academic  achievement  and  demonstrated  fi- 
nancial need.  Candidates  must  provide  written  acceptance  of  their  entry  into 
an  approved  medical  school. 

THE  NORMAN  LIDSTER  AWARD  — An  award  of  up  to  one  hundred  dol- 
lars ($100)  will  be  given  annually  to  a blind  student  in  any  year  of  any  fatuity 
the  purchase  of  special  equipment  or  books.  The  award  is  made  in  memory 
of  Norman  Lidster,  who  authored  several  bttoks  despite  being  both  blind 
and  paraplegic.  .Selection  of  the  recipient  will  l)e  made  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Awards. 

•THE  OLIVER  PREN 1 ICE  MEMORIAL  — SAANICH  ROFARY 
SCHOLAR.SHIP  — Three  hundred  dollars  ($300)  awarded  annually  to  a 
student  of  outstanding  merit  and  promise  and  qualities  of  character  indicat- 
ing worthiness  to  hold  the  scholarship,  who  is  planning  a business  career  and 
is  continuing  his  studies  at  a recognized  university  or  is  articled  to  a char- 
tered accountant,  or  C.G.A.  Selection  of  the  student  is  to  be  made  by  the 
Committee  on  Awards  of  the  University  of  Victoria.  Applications  must  be 
submitted  before  April  30. 


•THE  UNIVERSITY  CHALLENGE  SCHOLARSHIPS  — One  or  more 
scholarships  to  a total  of  $675  to  be  awarded  annually  from  funds  won  on  the 
Ci'V  Television  Program  “University  Challenge”  by  Victoria  teams.  The 
fund  was  started  in  1971  by  a team  consisting  of  Glen  Paruk,  Robert  McDou- 
gall,  Denis  Johnston  and  Bruce  Izard,  coached  by  Professor  Alfred  Lolt. 
The  selection  will  be  made  by  a joint  Student-Faculty  Committee  under  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Awards  on  the  basis  of  outstanding  service  by  the  can- 
didate to  the  community  and/or  the  University,  coupled  with  proven  high 
academic  ability.  Students  may  apply  directly  to  the  Committee  or  be  nomi- 
nated by  a second  party  but  the  application  must  bear  the  nominee’s  signa- 
ture and  be  accompanied  by  a letter  from  the  nominator  or  nominee 
describing  the  nominee’s  qualifications  to  hold  the  scholarship. 

UNIVERSI  FY  OF  VTCFORIA  ALUMNI  AWARDS  — The  University  of 
Victoria  Alumni  Association  offers  annually  a number  of  scholarships  of 
$1,500  each  made  possible  through  contributions  to  the  annual  Alumni 
Fund  Drive.  The  Scholarships  are  open  to  University  of  Victoria  students 
entering  one  of  the  two  final  years  of  undergraduate  studies  at  the 
University. 

Selection  of  the  successful  candidates  is  based  upon  the  following  criteria; 

(a)  high  scholastic  achievement  as  indicated  by  the  Winter  .Session  grades; 

(b)  demonstrated  contributions  to  University  and/or  community  ketivities 
as  determined  by  the  Selection  Committee  of  the  Alumni  Association; 

(c)  the  satisfying  of  the  University’s  General  Regulations  pertaining  to  un- 
dergraduate scholarships  as  outlined  in  the  Calendar  - page  226. 

The  selection  process  consists  of  interviews  of  selected  students  in  March 
of  each  year,  followed  by  an  examination  of  the  final  grades  achieved  as  soon 
as  they  are  available,  normally  in  the  month  of  May.  Winners  of  Alumni 
Scholarships  may  not  hold  any  other  award  administered  by  the  University 
having  a value  greater  than  $ 100.  Also,  winners  who  are  eligible  for  consid- 
eration a second  time  must  be  renominated.  Nominations  from  Schools  and 
Departments  of  the  University  must  be  made  by  a faculty  member  and  en- 
dorsed by  the  Director  of  a School  or  Chairman  of  a Department  and  must 
be  received  in  the  Alumni  Association  office  no  later  than  March  1 of  each 
year.  Nomination  forms  are  available  in  the  Alumni  Association  Office. 

THE  VICTORIA  MEDICAL  SOCIETY  SCHOLARSHIP  — Seven  hun- 
dred dollars  ($700)  is  available  to  a student  who  wishes  to  pursue  a career  in 
Medicine,  has  completed  at  least  two  years  of  study  at  the  University  of  Victo- 
ria, and  is  proceeding  to  a medical  school  in  Canada  next  September.  Candi- 
dates must  possess  those  qualities  of  character  and  mind  which  will  lead  to 
success  as  a medical  practitioner,  and  must  have  demonstrated  sound  aca- 
demic achievement,  with  at  least  Second  Class  standing.  Financial  need  will 
also  be  considered.  Candidates  must  provide  written  acceptance  of  their  en- 
try into  an  approved  medical  school.  The  award  will  be  made  by  a committee 
consisting  of  representatives  from  the  Committee  on  Awards  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  Victoria  Medical  Society  Scholarship  Committee,  and  will  be 
paid  through  the  Bursar  of  the  medical  school  involved.  The  successful  can- 
didate will  be  notified  in  August.  The  award  will  be  forfeited  if  the  candidate 
has  not  entered  medical  school  by  January  1983  at  the  latest.  Application 
forms  are  available  from,  and  must  be  returned  to,  the  Office  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Registrar  before  April  30. 

VICTORIA  MUNICIPAL  CHAPTER  l.O.D.E.  SCHOLARSHIP  — Two 
hundred  dollars  ($200)  awarded  annually  to  a first  year  student  who  is  the 
child  of  a veteran  of  World  War  I or  World  War  II.  The  recipient  of  the 
.Scholarship  must  Ixr  recommended  for  general  proficiency  and  worth  by  the 
Faculty,  and  must  continue  university  work  into  the  second  year. 

VIC'IORIA  REAL  E.STAFE  BOARD  AWARDS  — Five  hundred  dollars 
($500)  awarded  annually  as  a scholarship,  and  five  hundred  dollars  awarded 
annually  as  a bursary,  to  students  registered  at  the  Lhiiversity  of  Victoria  who 
arc  dependents  of  Members  of  Fhe  Real  Estate  Board  or  The  Victoria  Soci- 
ety of  Real  Estate  Salesmen.  Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be  made  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Awards. 


•Administered  by  the  University  of  Victoria  Poundation. 
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SECTION  5 


UNDERGRADUATE  AWARDS  ADMINISTERED 
BY  THE  UNIVERSITY  AWARDS  COMMITTEE, 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
2075  WESBROOK  PLACE, 

VANCOUVER,  B.C.  V6T  1W5 

StudciUs  who  submit  appliciitions  lor  scholarships  to  the  L'liiversily  ol 
British  Columbia  and  who  arc  competing  on  the  basis  ol  attendance  at  the 
University  ol  V'ictoria,  must  forward  an  olhcial  transcript  of  their  academic 
record  at  the  University  of  Victoria,  preferably  accompanying  the 
application. 

Scholarships  which  must  be  applied  for  by  July  1 unless  other- 
wise stated. 

C.W.  DEANS  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  — A stholarsliip  ol  $200,  es- 
tablished by  the  Women’s  Auxiliary  to  the  Canadian  Paraplegic  Association, 
B.C,  Division,  is  ofl'ered  annually  to  paraplegic  students,  or  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  paraplegics.  This  scholarship  will  be  available  to  a student  beginning 
or  continuing  studies  in  one  of  the  universities  in  British  Columbia.  Prefer- 
ence will  be  given  to  a student  beginning  or  continuing  his  studies  in  Engi- 
neering. The  award  will  be  made  to  a student  with  a good  academic  record. 
THEEARLKINNEYMEMORIALSCHOLARSHIP—  I his  scholarship  in 
the  amount  of  $250  has  been  made  available  by  the  Graphic  Arts  Interna- 
tional Union,  Local  2 10,  to  students  enrolled  in  a full  academic  program  of 
studies  at  the  University  of  British  Columbia,  the  University  of  Victoria  or 
Simon  Fraser  University  at  the  second  year  level  or  higher.  To  be  eligible,  an 
applicant  must  be  a member,  or  the  son,  daughter,  or  legal  ward  of  a member 
in  good  standing  of  the  Union.  Those  who  wish  to  be  considered  must  give 
full  details  of  their  own  or  their  parents’  membership  in  the  Union.  The 
award  will  normally  be  made  to  the  applicant  with  the  highest  standing  as 
determined  by  the  University  Awards  Committee,  U.B.C. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LONGSHOREMEN’S  AND  WAREHOUSE- 
MEN’S UNION  UNDERGRADL’AI  E SCHOLARSHIPS—  I hree scholar- 
ships of  $350  each  are  offered  to  members,  sons  and  daughters  of  members, 
in  good  standing,  of  the  International  Longshoremen’s  and  Warehouse- 
men’s Union.  They  are  open  to  students  in  attendance  at  the  University  of 
British  Columbia,  the  University  of  Victoria,  Simon  Fraser  University,  the 
British  Columbia  Institute  of  Technology,  or  any  regional  college  in  British 
Columbia  who  will  continue  in  a full  program  of  studies  in  the  next  session  in 
an  undergraduate  faculty,  fhese  scholarships  will  normally  be  awarded  to 
the  candidates  with  the  highest  standing  as  determined  by  the  results  of  the 
Final  Sessional  Examinations  conducted  in  April  by  the  named  institutions. 
The  donors  reserve  the  right  to  withhold  awards  if  the  academic  standing  of 
candidates  is  not  sufficiently  high  or  to  re-award  scholarships  if  w inners  re- 
ceive other  scholarships  of  substantial  value. 

THE  DR.  H.B.  KING  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  IN  EDUCATION  — 
This  scholarship  of  $300  has  been  established  by  the  Association  of  British 
Columbia  School  Superintendents  as  a memorial  to  Dr.  H.B.  King,  w ho  f rom 
1939  to  1945  was  Chief  Inspector  of  .Schools  for  British  Columbia.  For  many 
years  prior  to  1939  Dr.  King  also  served  the  Province  of  British  Columbia 
with  distinction  and  devotion  as  a teacher  and  principal,  and  as  a technical 
adviser  with  the  Ministry  of  Education.  This  scholarship  will  be  awarded  to  a 
student  who  is  proceeding  to  a degree  or  certiheale  in  the  teaching  held  and 
is  taking  a full  course  in  the  second  year  at  any  recognized  Faculty  of  Educa- 
tion in  a B.C.  university.  The  award  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  academic 
standing,  personal  qualities,  interest  and  participation  in  school  and  com- 
munity affairs,  aptitude  for  teaching,  and  other  factors. 

THE  THOMAS  P.  MAYES  SCHOLARSHIP  — In  memory  of  Thomas  P. 
Mayes,  who  until  his  death  in  1968,  served  as  secretary  of  the  Union,  the 
International  Longshoremen’s  and  Warehousemen’s  Union  offers  an  un- 
dergraduate scholarship  of  $350  to  members,  and  sons  and  daughters  of 
members,  in  good  standing.  The  terms  and  conditions  of  award  are  the  same 
as  for  the  three  International  Longshoremen’s  and  Warehou.semen’s  Union 
Undergraduate  Scholarship,  described  elsewhere  in  this  section. 

THE  ANNE  WESBROOK  SCHOLARSHIP  — This  scholarship  in  the 
amount  of  $500,  given  by  the  Faculty  Women’s  Club  of  the  University  of 
B.C.,  is  open  to:  a woman  student  who  has  obtained  a baccalaureate  degree 
from  this  University  and  is  continuing  her  studies  either  at  the  professional 
or  graduate  level  at  this  University  and  is  continuing  her  studies  either  at  the 
professional  or  graduate  level  at  this  University  or  any  other  approved  uni- 
versity; or  a woman  who  after  third  year  is  proceeding  directly  to  a profes- 
sional degree  in  medicine,  dcnjstry  or  law  at  this  University  or  any  other 
approved  university. 


UNDERGRADUATE  AWARDS  ADMINISTERED  BY 
OTHER  INSTITUTIONS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 


.•\NDRF.S  WINE.S  1.1  1).  StdlOl.ARSHlP  — ,A  s<  holarship  ol  hvc  hundred 
dollars  ($500)  will  be  awarded  loan  undergraduate  student  at  the  University 
ol  British  (Columbia,  Simon  Fraser  University,  or  University  of  Victoria.  This 
aw  ard  will  be  made  to  a student  w ho  is  the  son  or  daughter  ol  an  employee  ol 
Andres  Wines  or  grape  grower  shipping  to  Andres  Wines.  II  no  one  is  avail- 
able ill  this  category  it  will  be  awarded  to  a student  who  will  undertake  a pro- 
ject in  the  field  ol  winemaking  either  in  Microbiology,  Engineering, 
Chemistry,  Agriculture  or  Etonoiiiics.  Application  forms  are  available  from 
.Andres  Wines  (B.C.)  Ltd.  at  2120  Vintner  Street,  Port  Moody,  British  Co- 
lumbia V3H  1W8,  and  should  be  submitted  no  later  than  August  30.  I'he 
award  will  be  made  by  the  donor. 

I HE  BAY  SERVICE  AWARD  — A Service  Award  offered  by  The  Bay  (Vic- 
toria) is  open  in  competition  to  students  completing  1 bird  Year  Arts  and 
proceeding  to  a higher  year.  Preference  will  be  given  to  students  interested 
in  Department  Store  careers.  Fo  be  eligible  for  this  award  applicants  must 
qualify  in  respect  to  academic  standing,  ability  and  personality,  and  should 
be  considering  possible  employment  with  The  Bay  on  graduation.  Under 
terms  of  the  award,  employment  with  I'he  Bay  will  be  guaranteed  during  the 
summer  vacation  preceding  the  fourth  year  at  the  University  of  Victoria. 
Subject  to  satisfactory  perlormance,  a winner  will,  on  graduation.  Ije  given 
an  opportunity  to  apply  for  an  executive  career  with  the  Company.  Interest- 
ed students  should  apply  to  the  Personnel  Manager,  The  Bay,  not  later  than 
March  15.  Selection  will  be  made  by  a representative  of  The  Bay. 

ELIZABE  I H BEN  I LEY  EAS  1 ERN  .S  I AR  .SCHOLARSHIPS—  Fhe  Or- 
der of  the  Eastern  Star  oflers  annually  a number  of  scholarships  to  students 
who  have  completed  at  least  two  years  of  University  courses,  ficholarships 
are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  need,  marks  and  difficulty  of  courses.  Persons 
eligible  are  members,  wives,  husbands,  fathers,  mothers,  sisters,  brothers, 
sons,  daughters,  grandchildren  or  step-children  of  membersof  the  Order  of 
the  Eastern  Star  of  B.C.  Applications  should  be  sent  to  the  local  Eastern  Star 
secretary  by  July  15. 

RAYMOND  CREPAULT,  Q.C.  MEMORIAL  .SCHOLARSHIP  — In  mem- 
ory of  Raymond  firepault,  Q.C.  and  to  commemorate  his  accomplishments 
and  his  special  contribution  to  the  Canadian  broadcasting  industry,  as  well  as 
to  emphasize  his  deep  commitment,  as  a French  Canadian,  to  the  unity  of 
Canada,  the  Raymond  Crepault  estate,  Radiomutuel  and  I'he  Canadian  As- 
sociation of  Broadcasters  are  pleased  to  announce  the  creation  of  a scholar- 
ship to  be  granted  to  a person  w ishing  to  complete  his  training  in  journalism 
or  communications  with  a view  to  subsequent  service  in  electronic  journal- 
ism (radio  and/or  television).  I his  is  an  annual  award  of  $2,500  which  Radio- 
mutuel  will  present  on  the  occasion  of  the  Annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian 
Association  of  Broadcasters.  It  is  oflered  to  any  French  speaking  Canadian 
citizen  interested  in  improving  his  or  her  skills  in  the  area  of  electronic  jour- 
nalism (radio  and/or  television),  through  university  training  or  the  equiv- 
alent thereof,  on  a full-time  basis,  in  a Canadian  institute. 

Nominations  will  be  accepted  from  persons  meeting  anv  of  the  following 
requirements: 

— University  graduation  in  any  discipline  (first  degree). 

— University  graduation  or  current  studies  in  communications  or  journal- 
ism (Hrst  degree). 

— Graduation  in  broadcasting  (radio  and  TV)  technology  from  a technical 
institute  of  recognized  standing  or  the  equivalent  thereof. 

— Current  employment  in  broadcasting  but  wishing  to  complete  training  in 
this  field. 

Relevant  experience  in  electronic  journalism  or  any  related  held  could  be 
a major  asset. 

A selection  board  of  three  persons  appointed  by  the  Canadian  Association 
of  Broadcasters,  with  the  approval  of  Radiomutuel,  will  take  the  following 
factors  into  consideration: 

1.  1 he  candidate’s  background; 

2.  Fhe  candidate’s  motivation; 

3.  Recommendations  submitted  by  the  candidate’s  professor,  colleagues  or 
employers,  as  the  case  may  be; 

4.  Fhe  ability  of  the  candidate  to  begin,  and  more  particularly,  to  complete 
such  studies; 

5.  Fhe  candidate’s  hnancial  need; 

6.  Whether  the  candidate  is,  or  not.  a Canadian  citizen. 
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The  scholarship  may  be  renewed  for  an  additional  year,  according  to  the 
validity  of  the  research  project  or  that  of  the  course  content 

All  applications  must  be  submitted  no  later  than  February  28  ol  each  yeai 
(as  indicated  by  the  postmark)  to  the  Canadian  Association  of  Broadcasters. 

Additional  information  and  application  forms  may  be  obtained  from 
Mile.  Danielle  Langlais.  Canadian  Association  of  Broadcasters.  RO.  Box 
627,  Station  “B",  Ottawa,  Ontario  KIP  5S2. 

FEDERATION  OF  FRANCO-COLUMBIANS  SCHOLARSHIP  — An  an- 
nual scholarship  of  $1,000,  awarded  by  the  Federation  of  Franco- 
Columbians  to  a candidate  wishing  to  undertake  a year  of  study  in  a French- 
language  university,  preferably  in  Canada.  Priority  will  be  given  to  a student 
registered  at  a British  Columbia  university,  having  completed  the  equivalent 
of  two  full  years  of  university  study,  having  sufficient  knowledge  of  French 
to  study  profitably  at  a French  language  university,  intending  to  teach  in  the 
Province  of  British  Columbia.  Applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Scholarship  Committee,  Federation  of  Franco-Columbians, 
1013-B  Brunette,  Maillardville,  B.C.  The  application  must  include:  a letter 
in  which  the  candidate  outlines  his  reasons  for  applying,  a copy  of  his  aca- 
demic transcript,  two  letters  of  recommendation  to  be  sent  directly  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Scholarship  Committee.  Applications  must  be  received  b\ 
March  1. 

MUNGO  MARTIN  MEMORIAL  AWARDS  — Will  be  made  annually  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  Mungo  Martin  Memorial  Fund,  raised  by  public  sub- 
scription under  the  sponsorship  of  the  B.C.  Indian  Arts  Society  of  Victoria, 
B.C.  These  awards  commemorate  Mungo  Martin,  the  late  Kwakiutl  chief, 
artist,  philosopher  and  carver,  who  did  so  much  to  revive  appreciation  of 
Indian  art  and  traditions  of  the  Northwest  Coast.  The  Fund  is  administered 
by  a Board  of  Trustees  appointed  by  the  said  Society  for  this  purpose.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  is  the  sole  authority  adjudicating  awards  and  its  decisions 
are  final.  Awards  are  to  be  made  in  any  amount  or  amounts  in  any  year  with- 
in the  limitations  available  funds  at  tfie  sole  discretion  of  the  Trustees. 
(Awards  are  normally  expected  to  be  from  $50  to  $300.)  The  purpose  of  the 
awards  is  to  assist  people  of  Indian  racial  background  in  arts,  handicrafts, 
and  other  worthy  endeavours.  Particular  emphasis  is  made  to  those  who  seek 
to  do  creative  work  to  further  the  artistic  heritage  of  the  Indian  peoples, 
whether  it  be  in  painting,  carving,  music  and  dance,  folklore,  or  language. 
While  age  and  circumstances  of  qualifying  candidates  may  vary  consider- 
ably, preference  will  be  given  to  young  people. 

Candidates  for  awards  must  be  of  Indian  racial  background  and  must  be 
domiciled  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  at  the  time  of  application.  The 
recipient  of  an  award  may  apply  for  a f urther  award  in  a subsequent  year. 
Applications  for  awards  should  be  made  on  forms  provided  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  may  be  mailed  at  any  time  for  consideration  to  the  following 
address:  The  Board  of  IVustees,  Mungo  Martin  Memorial  Awards  Fund,  do 
Mrs.  H.  Esselmont,  Chairman,  3190  Rutledge  Street.  Victoria,  B.C.  Board 
meetings  will  be  held  at  the  call  of  the  Chair  early  in  the  year  and  late  m the 
summer. 

THE  WILLIAM  McCALLUM  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  — I'he  Wil- 
liam McCallum  Memorial  Scholarship  for  the  study  of  Law  was  established 
in  1977  in  recognition  of  the  contributions  and  many  years  of  service  given 
to  Dawson  College  by  the  late  William  McCallum,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  from  1971  to  1977.  This  scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  a 
graduate  of  Dawson  College  entering,  or  already  studying.  Law.  The  schol- 
arship is  renewable  in  the  amountof  $400  per  year,  for  a maximum  of  four 
years. 

The  William  McCallum  Memorial  Scholarship  will  be  awarded  to  students 
who  show  high  probability  of  both  responsible  citizenship  and  academic  and 
professional  success.*  Lhe  basis  for  selecting  winners  is  as  follows:  scholai 
ship,  character,  leadership  and  community  involvement. 

Interested  students  should  submit  an  application  to  the  William  McCal- 
lum Scholarship  Committee,  do  the  Registrar,  Dawson  College,  485  McGill 
Street,  Montreal  H2Y  2H4,  before  May  1.  All  official  transcripts  of  credit 
other  than  those  from  Dawson  College  must  be  received  ftefore  an  applica- 
tion will  be  considered.  Proof  of  admission  to  Law  school  must  be  provided 
by  May  30. 

RIXON  RAFFER  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND  — Phis  fund  was  established  in 
honour  of  the  late  Rixon  Rafter,  a graduate  of  the  Ontario  School  for  the 
Blind  (now  the  W.  Ross  Macdonald  School)  in  Brantford.  Ontario.  Mr. 
Rafter  became  a successful  newspaper  publisher.  Interest  from  the  fund  is 
intended  to  provide  assistance  to  needy,  registered  blind  students  involved 
in  academic  or  educational  pursuits.  In  most  instances,  an  amount  of  $ 1 50  to 
$300  is  provided;  under  exceptional  circumstances,  this  may  be  increased  to 
$500,  In  British  Columbia,  applications  are  to  be  directed  to  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Vocational  Counselling  and  Employment 
Services  Department,  350  East  36th  Ave.,  Vancouver,  B.C,  V5W  1C6, 


THE  RHODES  SCiHOLARSH IP  — The  Rhodes  IVustees ofler  annually  for 
award  in  the  Province  of  British  Ciolumbia  one  Rhodes  Scholarship  of  the 
value  of  approximately  £1,550  per  annutn.  This  stipend  consists  of  a direct 
payment  to  the  University  and  the  Scholar's  College  of  approved  fees  plus  a 
maintenance  allowance  of  £900  per  annum  paid  directly  to  the  Scholar.  The 
sum  provided  should  be  sufficient  to  enable  a Scholar  to  meet  necessary  ex- 
penses for  term-time  and  vacations  but  those  who  can  afford  to  supplement 
it  to  a modest  extent  from  their  own  resources  arc  advised  to  do  so. 

The  Scholarship  is  tenable  ordinarily  for  two  years  at  Oxford  University. 
A third  year  (at  Oxford  or  elswhere  abroad)  may  be  authorized  in  proper 
cases. 

A candidate  must  be  a Canadian  citizen  or  British  subject  (male  or  f emale) 
and  have  been  ordinarily  a resident  of  Canada  for  five  years  by  October  1 , 
1982.  A Rhodes  Scholarship  is  forfeited  by  marriage  after  election,  or  dur- 
ing a scholar’s  first  year  of  residence.  Thereafter  a Rhodes  Scholar  may 
marrv  and  retain  the  stipend  if  the  Scholar  is  able  to  give  appropriate  assur- 
ance of  support  and  accommodation  for  the  spouse. 

A candidate  must  be  at  least  19  but  under  25  years  of  age  bv  October  1, 
1982. 

A candidate  must  have  completed  an  undergraduate  degree  bv  October  1 , 
1982. 

A candidate  may  compete  in  a province  in  which  he  is  eligible  under  either 
(a)  or  (b)  below: 

(a)  The  province  in  which  he  is  ordinarily  resident.  If  he  is  ordinarily  resi- 
dent in  the  Northwest  Territories  he  may  compete  in  a province  in 
which  he  is  eligible  under  (b)  or,  if  there  is  no  such  province,  in  Nova 
Scotia  or  New  Brunswick. 

(b)  The  province  in  which  his  university  study  has  taken  place,  provided 
that  if  he  is  ordinarily  a resident  outside  Newfoundland  he  may  not 
compete  in  Newfoundland. 

In  that  section  of  the  will  in  which  he  defined  the  general  type  of  Scholar  he 
desired.  Mr.  Rhodes  mentioned  four  groups  of  qualities,  the  first  two  of 
which  he  considered  most  important: 

1.  Literary  and  .scholastic  attainments: 

2.  Qualities  of  truth,  courage,  devotion  to  duty,  sympathy,  kindliness,  un- 
selfishness, and  fellowship. 

3.  Exhibition  of  moral  force  of  character  and  of  instincts  to  lead  and  to  take 
an  interest  in  his  fellows; 

4.  Physical  vigour,  as  shown  by  fondness  for  and  success  in  outdoor  sports. 

Some  definite  quality  of  distinction,  whether  in  intellect  or  character,  or 
both,  is  the  most  important  requirement  for  a Rhodes  Scholarship,  and  it  is 
upon  this  that  Committees  will  insist.  Success  in  being  elected  to  office  in 
student  organizations  may  or  may  not  be  evidence  of  leadership  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  Mr.  Rhodes  evidently  regarded  leadership  as  consisting  of 
moral  courage  and  an  interest  in  one’s  fellow  men  quite  as  much  as  in  the 
more  aggressive  qualities.  Physical  vigour  is  an  essential  qualification  for  a 
Rhodes  Scholarship,  hut  athletic  prowess  is  of  less  importance  than  the  mor- 
al qualities  developed  in  plaving  outdoor  games.  Financial  need  does  not 
give  a special  claim  to  a Scholarship.  A candidate  for  a Scholarship  is  re- 
quired to  make  application  by  October  25,  1982  and  if  elected,  to  go  to  Ox- 
ford in  October  1983.  Further  information  concerning  the  Scholarship  and 
the  opportunities  for  study  at  Oxford  Universitv  may  be  obtained  from 
Sholto  Hebenton,  1830-505  Burrard  Street,  Vancouver  1,  B.C'.. 

RO  1 ARY  FOUNDA  TION  — The  newest  educational  activity  of  the  Rotary 
Foundation  Undergraduate  Scholarships  are  awarded  to  outstanding 
young  men  and  women  for  one  academic  year  of  undergraduate  stud\ 
aboard. 

A candidate  for  a 1983-84  Scholarship  must  be:  unmarried;  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  24  inclusive  as  of  July  1,  1982,  and  have  completed  two  years 
of  undergraduate  university-level  work  but  not  have  attained  the  bachelor’s 
degree  or  equivalent  at  the  time  he  begins  his  Scholarship  year.  He  must  be  a 
citizen  of  the  country  in  which  his  permanent  residence  and  sponsoring  Ro- 
tarv  club  are  located. 

In  this  and  all  other  programs  of  the  Rotary  Foundation,  a Rotarian,  a 
dependent  of  a Rotarian.  a child,  a stepchild,  grandchild,  brother  or  sister  of 
a Rotarian,  or  anv  spouse  thereof,  is  ineligible  for  an  award. 

An  Undergraduate  Scholarship  covers  the  cost  of  round  trip  transporta- 
tion between  the  Scholar’s  home  and  place  of  study,  registration,  tuition,  lab- 
oratory and  other  school  fees,  necessary  Ixioks  and  educational  supplies, 
meals  and  lodging,  incidental  living  costs,  limited  educational  travel  during 
the  Scholarship  year  and,  in  specified  instances,  intensive  language  training 
in  the  country  of  study  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  regular  academic  year. 
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Awards  may  lx-  made  for  study  in  any  field,  fun  not  for  independent  or 
unsupervised  researefi.  L'ndergraduate  Scholarships  are  awarded  for  one 
academic  year  of  study  in  atiolhcr  country.  T hey  arc  not  granted  to  students 
to  continue  studies  already  begun  in  a country.  It  is  not  expected  or  intended 
that  an  Undergraduate  Scholarship  will  be  used  as  part  of  a longer  period  of 
study  abroad.  In  many  cases  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  academic  credit  for 
work  done  during  the  Scholarship  year.  Each  candidate  should  ascertain  for 
himself,  in  advance,  whether  it  will  Ixt  possible  to  receive  credit  for  courses 
taken  or  work  completed  during  the  year  abroad. 

Application  for  an  L'ndergraduate  Scholarship  must  be  made  through  a 
Rotary  club  in  the  district  in  which  the  applicant's  permanent  residence  is 
located  or  the  district  in  which  is  located  the  school  at  which  he  is  studying  at 
the  time  of  his  application.  The  sponsoring  Rotary  club  will  provide  the  nec- 
essary application  forms  and  explanatory  literature.  Rotary  clubs  may  obtain 
his  material  from  their  district  governor  or  the  secretariat  of  Rotary  Interna- 
tional in  December  of  each  year  Application  forms  must  be  completed  and 
returned  to  the  Rotary  Club  by  March  1.  1982. 

ROYAL  CANADIAN  LEGION  (PACIFIC  COMMAND)  BURSARY/ 
SCHOLARSHIPS  — The  Legion  (Pacific  Command),  offers  annually  a 
number  of  awards  for  students  proceeding  from  high  school  to  university, 
and  some  awards  to  students  entering  second,  third  and  fourth  year.  These 
bursary/scholarships  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  academic  standing,  finan- 
cial need,  and  participation  and  achievement  in  student  and  community  af- 
fairs. Preference  is  given  to  sons  and  daughters  of  deceased,  disabled,  or 
other  veterans,  but  applications  from  other  worthy  students  are  also  consid- 
ered. Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  Royal  Canadian  Legion, 
3026  Arbutus  Street,  Vancouver,  B.C.  V6J  3Z2.  The  deadline  date  for  appli- 
cation is  May  31. 

IRENE  SAMUEL  SCHOLARSHIP  — Scholarships  of  at  least  $300  are 
awarded  annually  to  people  who  are  qualified  to  enter  an  accredited  U niver- 
sity  in  order  to  further  their  education  in  Teacher  Training  and/or  Judaic 
Studies.  Upon  completion  of  their  studies  their  intent  must  be  to  teach  He- 
brew and/or  Judaic  Studies  in  a Jewish  School  in  Canada  for  a minimum  of 
two  years. 

Candidates  should  have  a good  Jewish  and  general  educational  back- 
ground and  broad  extra-curricular  activities  and  interests.  Mature  students 
returning  to  their  studies  or  those  wishing  to  upgrade  their  qualifications  are 
also  eligible.  Financial  need  as  well  as  academic  achievement  will  be 
considered. 

Further  informatioin  and  applications  are  available  upon  request  from: 
NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN  OF  CANADA,  1111  Finch 
Avenue  West,  Suite  401,  Downsview,  Ontario  M3J  2E5. 

THE  SONS  OF  NORWAY  SCHOLARSHIPS  — Three  Scholarships  of  $600 
each  are  offered  by  Sons  of  Norway  Foundations  in  Canada  to  students  who 
have  shown  interest  in  Norwegian  Culture,  History  or  Language.  They  are 
open  to  students  who  show  evidence  of  sound  academic  pterformance  and 
financial  need.  The  awards  are  tenable,  at  any  recognized  Junior  College, 
Vocational  Institute,  or  University  in  B.C.  and  can  be  for  any  study  year.  For- 
ward application,  not  later  than  July  30,  to  Sons  of  Norway  Foundation  in 
Canada,  No.  905-935  Marine  Drive,  West  Vancouver,  B.C.  V7T  IA7. 


THEJ.M.  WARREN  SCHOLARSHIP—  The  British  (.olunibia  foundation 
has  established  a .Scholarship  to  honour  Mr.  Jack  M Warren  in  retognilion 
of  his  many  years  of  distinguished  service  as  Adtninisiralor  ol  the  Biiiish 
Columbia  Cancer  Institute  and  as  (iompiroller  to  the  British  (Columbia  (ian- 
cer  Foundation. 

The  Scholarship  of  $2,000  will  be  offered  annually  to  supfrort  advatued 
study  or  training  in  cancer  treatment  and  control,  including  the  admimsi ra- 
tion of  cancer  progr  ams. 

Candidates  should  apply  to  the  Bursary,  .Scholarship  and  Awards  Commit- 
tee, British  Columbia  Cancer  Foundation,  26.56  Heather  Street,  Vancouver. 
B.C.  V5Z  3J3,  prior  to  Decemlxr  I.  setting  out  their  plan  ol  study  and  sub- 
mitting a transcript  of  their  academic  record.  Candidates  must  also  submit 
their  names,  addresses  and  telephone  numbers  of  two  individuals  who  are 
familiar  with  their  academic  or  professional  ability,  and  who  have  Ixrett  asked 
to  submit  letters  of  recommendation  directly  to  the  Bursary,  Scholarship  and 
Awards  Committee. 

THE  ROYALWES  TMINSTER  REGIMENT  ASSOCIATION  SCHOLAR- 
SHIP — Two  scholarships  of  $250  each,  the  gift  of  the  Royal  Westminster 
Regiment  Association,  will  be  awarded  annually  to  worthy  and  deserving 
students  who  are  continuing  their  formal  education  beyond  secondary 
school  in  recognized  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  any  place  within  (Can- 
ada or  outside  Canada.  To  be  eligible,  applicants  must  be  direct  descendents, 
male  or  female,  of  a member  of  the  Royal  Westminster  Regiment  Asstxi- 
ation,  of  a member  of  the  Royal  Westminster  Regiment  CA  (M)  or  one  of 
those  battalions  which  the  Royal  Westminster  Regiment  perpetuates,  i.e.  the 
47th,  1 04th  or  1 3 1 St.  The  scholarships  arc  also  open  to  applicants  who  are  at 
the  time  of  application  serving  members  of  the  Royal  Westminster  Regi- 
ment. The  applicants  may  be  in  their  final  year  of  secondary  school  or  any 
year  of  post-secondary  study,  and  may  be  resident  in  any  place  within  Can- 
ada or  outside  Canada.  The  basis  of  the  award  will  be  academic  standing  in 
previous  studies  and  need  of  financial  assistance.  The  Application  for  Schol- 
arship Form  is  obtainable  from  the  Scholarship  Committee,  The  Royal  West- 
minster Regiment  Association,  Box  854,  New  Westminster,  B.C.  The  cut-ofl 
date  for  applications  is  J uly  3 1 . 

THE  WOMAN’S  INSTITUTE  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  IN  HOME 
ECONOMICS  — A scholarship  of  $250  will  be  awarded  annually  by  the 
Woman’s  Institute  of  B.C.  It  is  available  to  the  daughter  of  a member  of  the 
Institute.  The  member  must  have  a good  standing  for  at  least  three  years. 
Preference  is  given  to  a student  registering  at  the  University  of  British  Co- 
lumbia toward  a degree  in  Home  Economics.  Application  by  letter  from  the 
Institute  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  Provincial  Board,  B.C.  Woman’s  Insti- 
tute, 545  Superior  Street,  Victoria,  B.C.,  must  be  received  before  July  15. 

THE  WOMAN’S  INSTITUTE  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  IN  AGRI- 
CULTURE — A scholarship  of  $250  will  be  awarded  annually  by  the  Wom- 
an’s Institute  of  B.C.  It  is  available  to  the  son  or  daughter  of  a member  of  the 
Institute.  The  member  must  have  been  in  good  standing  for  at  least  three 
years.  Preference  is  given  to  a student  registering  at  the  University  of  British 
Columbia  toward  a degree  in  Agriculture.  Application  by  letter  from  the  In- 
stitute to  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  Provincial  Board,  B.C.  Woman’s  Institute. 
545  Superior  Street,  Victoria,  B.C.,  must  be  received  before  July  15. 
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AWARDS  FOR  GRADUATE  STUDY 
Awards  Administered  by  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies 

UNIVERSITY  OF  VICTORIA  FELLOWSHIPS: 

A limited  number  of  Special  Fellowships,  valued  at  $10,350  for  twelve 
months,  will  be  awarded  to  exceptional  full-time  students. 

University  of  Victoria  Fellowships  of  $7,850  may  be  awarded  by  the  Facul- 
ty of  Graduate  Studies  to  students  of  high  academic  standing  registered  full- 
time in  the  Faculty  as  candidates  or  provisional  candidates  for  a degree. 
After  deduction  of  fees,  the  award  is  divided  into  12  equal  amounts,  paid 
monthly  while  the  recipient  is  registered  as  a full-time  student  whose  pro- 
gress is  considered  satisfactory  by  the  Department  or  School.  No  duties  are 
attached  to  these  Fellowships. 

Application  for  the  above  should  be  made  at  the  time  of  application  for 
admission,  in  the  space  provided  on  the  Application  Form,  which  must  be 
received  by  February  17th  in  order  to  be  considered.  Late  applications  will 
be  considered  if  funds  are  available.  New  students  will  be  notified  by  ap- 
proximately March  31,  and  returning  graduate  students  by  mid-June. 

NOTE  I:  Fellowship  holders  may  not  normally  hold  ano.her  major  award. 
NOTE  2:  Fellowship  holders  may  accept  paid  employmi  jut  normally  this 
should  not  exceed  50  hours  in  any  four-month  term. 


FLORA  HAMILTON  BURNS  GRADUATE  FELLOWSHIP  — An  annual 
award  of  about  eight  hundred  dollars  ($800),  donated  by  Flora  Hamilton 
Burns,  in  memory  of  Emily  Carr,  is  granted  to  a highly  qualified  student  in 
the  Department  of  History  in  Art,  holding  a University  of  Victoria  Graduate 
Fellowship.  The  award  will  be  made  by  the  Awards  Committee  of  the  Faculty 
of  Graduate  Studies,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  History 
in  Art. 

•R.M.  PEARCE  MEMORIAL  FELLOWSHIP  — The  R.  M.  Pearce  memori- 
al Fellowship  is  awarded  annually  to  a highly  qualified  candidate  who  holds 
an  NSERC  Postgraduate  Scholarship  of  a UVic  Fellowship,  who  wishes  to 
work  as  a full-time  student  towards  an  M.Sc.  or  Ph.D.  degree  in  Physics  at  the 
University  of  Victoria.  The  award  is  valuedat  about  $1,000  in  addition  to  the 
current  NSERC  or  UVic  award.  Application  should  be  made  to  the  Chair- 
man, Graduate  Committee,  Department  of  Physics,  University  of  Victoria. 
Selection  will  be  based  upon  the  recommendation  of  this  Committee  to  the 
Graduate  Faculty  Awards  Committee. 

•R.M  PETRIE  MEMORIAL  FELLOWSHIP  — The  R.M.  Petrie  Memorial 
Fellowship  is  granted  annually  to  a highly  qualified  candidate  who  wishes  to 
work  towards  the  M.SC.  or  Ph.D.  degree  in  Astronomy  at  the  University  of 
Victoria.  The  award,  is  valued  at  $9,000  plus  travel  assistance  to  Victoria  is 

•Administered  by  the  University  of  Victoria  Foundation. 
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tenable  at  the  University  of  Victoria  for  a period  of  one  year,  and,  if  progress 
is  satisfactory,  is  renewable  for  a second  year,  and  for  a third  year  in  the  case 
of  a Ph.D.  program  only  Holders  ofNatural  Sciences  and  Engineering  Re- 
search Council  Postgraduate  Scholarships  may  also  be  awarded  the  R.M.  Pe- 
trie Memorial  Fellowship,  in  which  case  a sum  of  $ 1 ,000  will  be  added  to  the 
NSERC  award.  Application  should  be  made  to  the  Petrie  Memorial  Fellow- 
ship Committee,  Department  of  Physics,  University  of  Victoria.  Selection 
will  be  based  upon  the  recommendation  of  this  Committee  to  the  Graduate 
Faculty  Awards  Committee. 

♦THE  LEWIS  J.  CLARK  MEMORIAL  FELLOWSHIPS  — There  are  two 
Fellowships,  one  to  be  held  by  a graduate  student  in  Biology,  with  preference 
given  to  a student  in  Botany,  and  one  by  a graduate  student  in  Chemistry. 
The  awards  will  be  made  to  students  of  good  academic  standing  registered 
full-time  as  candidates  for  the  M.Sc.  or  Ph  D.  degrees  in  the  above  disci- 
plines. No  duties  are  attached  to  the  Fellowship  and,  subject  to  an  annual 
review  of  progress,  it  may  be  held  for  a maximum  of  two  years  in  the  case  of  a 
student  proceeding  towards  the  M.Sc.  Selection  will  be  based  upon  recom- 
mendation by  the  department  concerned  to  the  Graduate  Faculty  Awards 
Committee.  The  Fellowship  carries  a remuneration  of  $8,500  per  annum. 
Holders  ofNatural  Sciences  and  Engineering  Research  Council  undergrad- 
uate scholarships  may  also  be  awarded  this  fellowship  in  which  case  $700  will 
be  added  to  the  NSERC  award. 

B.C.  GRADUATE  RESEARCH  ENGINEERING  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
AWARDS  — The  G.R.E.A.T.  awards  are  cooperative  awards  to  encourage 
research  collaboration  between  universities,  business  and  industry  in  British 
Columbia.  The  Province  of  British  Columbia  offers  awards  of  $11,500  per 
year,  paid  in  monthly  installments,  to  graduate  students  working  on  ap- 
proved research  projects  in  the  natural  and  social  sciences  and  professional 
disciplines,  in  cooperation  with  public  or  private  organizations  in  British  Co- 
lumbia. It  is  required  that  a research  project  be  arranged  which  is  acceptable 
to  both  the  collaborating  organization  and  the  University.  Students  wishing 
to  apply  for  a G.R.E.A.T.  award  should  do  so  in  writing  to  the  Dean  of  Gra- 
duate Studies,  or  the  Graduate  Adviser  in  the  appropriate  department.  Ap- 
plications must  be  received  in  the  Graduate  Studies  Office  not  later  than 
January  24. 

THE  SARA  SPENCER  FOUNDATION  RESEARCH  AWARDS  IN  AP- 
PLIED AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  — These  awards  are  intended  to  encour- 
age Social  Scientists  in  cultural,  environmental  and  social  studies  with 
particular  reference  to  the  Capital  Regional  District.  The  proceeds  of  a fund 
established  by  the  Sara  Spencer  Foundation  and  administered  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Victoria  Foundation  will  be  used  to  provide  individual  awards  in 
amounts  up  to  a maximum  of  $3,000  to  superior  students,  to  assist  with  the 
costs  of  research  in  the  applied  areas  of  the  Social  Sciences.  Awards  will  be 
made  by  the  Awards  Committee  of  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  on  the 
recommendation  of  an  Advisory  Committee  cirawn  from  the  Departments 
of  Anthropology,  Economics,  Geography,  Political  Science,  Psychology  and 
Sociology. 

Confirmation  of  the  above  Awards 

Within  one  month  after  the  receipt  of  the  notice  of  the  above  awards  stu- 
dents must  confirm  to  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Graduate  Studies  that  they 
intend  to  accept.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  awards  will  be  forfeited  and 
reassigned. 

ASSISTANTSHIPS: 

Graduate  students  may  make  application,  through  the  Department  con- 
cerned, for  paid  employment  as  Academic  Assistant,  Research  Assistant,  Sci- 
entific Assistant,  Laboratory  Instructor.  Such  employment  is  negotiated 
through  the  Department  concerned,  not  through  the  Faculty  of  Graduate 
Studies,  at  rates  of  pay  determined  by  the  University.  No  full-time  graduate 
student  may  be  gainfully  employed,  however,  for  more  than  150  hours  in 
any  four-month  term.  Students  appointed  as  Teaching  and/or  Research  As- 
sistants may  also  be  recommended  by  their  departments  to  the  Faculty  of 
Graduate  Studies  for  a Supplement. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  PRIZES: 

THE  LEON  J.  LADNER  B.C.  HISTORY  SCHOLARSHIP  — Three  hun- 
dred dollars  ($300)  awarded  annually  for  the  best  graduate  thesis  on  theHis- 
tory  of  British  Columbia.  Selection  is  made  by  the  Faculty  of  Graduate 
Studies  Awards  Committee,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  History. 

THE  MARTLET  CHAFFER  LO  D E.  GRADUATE  SCHOLARSHIP  FOR 
WOMEN  — A Scholarship  to  the  value  of  $ 1 50  will  be  awarded  annually  to  a 
woman  student  with  high  standing  who  is  entering  the  second  year  of  a Mas- 
ter’s program.  Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Awards  Committee  of  the  Facul- 
ty of  Graduate  Studies. 

♦THE  G.  NEIL  PERRY  AWARD  IN  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION  — An 
annual  award  of  fifty  dollars  ($50)  will  be  granted  to  a student  whose  Admin- 
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Awards  Committee  of  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  School  of  Public  Administration. 

THE  VICTORIA  REGIONAL  GROUP  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  OF  PUB- 
LIC ADMINISTRATION  OF  CANADA  (IPAC)  SCHOLARSHIP  — An 
annual  scholarship  of  $500  will  be  awarded  to  the  most  outstanding  student 
having  completed  thefirst  year  of  full-time  study  towards  the  M.P.A.  degree 
and  continuing  in  the  second  year  of  full-time  studies  in  the  School  of  Public 
Administration  at  the  University  of  Victoria.  Selection  of  the  recipient  will  be 
made  by  the  Awards  Committee  of  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  School  of  Public  Administration. 

THE  PHILLIPS,  HAGER  & NORTH  LTD.  GRADUATE  BURSARY  — A 
bursary  of  $1,000,  the  gift  of  Phillips,  Hager  8c  North  Ltd.  is  offered  annual- 
ly to  a graduate  student  in  Economics.  The  Bursary  will  be  based  firstly  on 
the  financial  circumstances  of  those  eligible  and  secondly  on  their  academic 
standing.  The  Bursary  is  to  be  awarded  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Eco- 
nomics Department  to  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  Awards  Committee. 
At  their  discretion  the  total  amount  may  be  divided  into  two  awards. 

Awards  Administered  by  Government  and  Other  Organizations 

There  are  many  other  Graduate  Awards,  not  administered  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Victoria.  Notices  of  these  are  posted  in  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Stud- 
ies Office  and  published  in  the  “Grants  & Fellowships”  Newsletter  circulated 
to  departmental  offices.  Information  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  cata- 
logue “Awards  for  Graduate  Study  and  Research”  which  can  be  found  in  the 
Reference  Division  of  the  Library  under  REF/LB2339/C3  A35.  Since  these 
awards  are  subject  to  constant  change,  prospective  applicants  are  advised  to 
obtain  further  details  from  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  Office,  or  direct- 
ly from  the  administering  agency.  A brief  description  of  some  of  the  major 
awards  follows: 

SOCIAL  SCIENCES  AND  HUMANITIES  RESEARCH  COUNCIL 
Special  M.A.  Scholarships  and  The  Queen's  Fellowships 
Field  of  Study:  Various  areas  of  the  humanities  or  social  sciences. 
Eligibility:  Canadian  citizens  in  the  final  year  of  an  honours  B.  A.  program, 
with  first-class  standing  for  study  at  a Canadian  University. 

Value:  $11,280  for  12  months.  The  Queen’s  Fellowship  also  includes  tu- 
ition fees. 

Information  and  application  forms  can  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  the 
Dean  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Deadline:  December  15. 

Doctoral  Fellowships 

Field  of  Study:  Various  areas  of  the  humanities  or  social  sciences. 
Eligibility:  Persons  who,  by  the  time  of  taking  up  the  award,  must 

a.  have  completed  one  year  of  graduate  studies  beyond  the  Honours  B.  A. 
or  its  equivalent;  and 

b.  be  registered  in  a program  of  studies  leading  to  a doctoral  degree. 
Value:  Up  to  $11,280  plus  travel. 

Information  on  the  above  and  other  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities  Re- 
search Council  awards  is  available  from  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Graduate 
Studies,  together  with  some  application  forms. 

Deadline:  November  15. 

NATURAL  SCIENCES  AND  ENGINEERING  RESEARCH  COUNCIL 
OF  CANADA  — Postgraduate  awards  and  a limited  number  of  doctoral  Fel- 
lowships are  available  in  the  fields  of  science,  including  physical  geography 
and  experimental  psychology.  Candidates  must  be  Canadian  citizens  or 
landed  immigrants  resident  in  Canada.  These  Scholarships  and  Fellowships 
are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  high  scholastic  achievement  and  evidence  of  skill 
at  research. 

Postgraduate  Scholarships 

Postgraduate  scholarships  are  valued  at  $10,500  for  12  months. 
Additional  information  on  NSERC  awards  may  be  obtained  from  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Dean  of  Graduate  Studies.  Application  forms  are  made  available 
through  Departmental  Offices  in  early  October.  The  deadline  for  return  of 
completed  applications  to  the  Chairman  of  the  appropriate  Department  is 
usually  early  November. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  UNIVERSI  FIES  AND  COLLEGES  OF  CANADA  — 
The  Association  of  Universities  and  Colleges  of  Canada  administers  a num- 
ber of  national  and  international  programs  on  behalf  of  Canadian  and  for- 
eign donors.  A comprehensive  list  of  awards,  including  those  offered  by 
foreign  governments  for  study  abroad,  is  available  from  the  Association  and 
many  are  posted  ir  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Graduate  Studies. 

♦Administered  by  the  University  of  Victoria  Foundation. 
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Genftal Kligibilily:  I'liU-ss  ollici  wise  iiulkaiecl.  ihcse  awards  arc  ollercd  to 
Ki  adualcsol  a C Canadian  univcrsiiv  or  c ollege  which  is  a iiieiiiher  or  allilialed 
to  a iiieiiilx'r  ol  the  A.L'.Ci.l..,  and  are  leiiahle  at  a similar  iiistitiuioii 
C.ondilioiis  ol  awards,  closing  dates  and  other  lactors  varv.  and  those 
meeting  the  general  eligibility  reqnn  enients  should  write  to  the  Director  ol 
Awards,  A.U,(i.(i.,  151  .Slater  .Street,  Ottawa.  Ontario  KIP  5N1.  lor  more 
complete  mtormation  and  application  lorins 

BRinSH  COLUMBIA  HLRI  1A(;L  1 RU.S  I SCHOLARSHIPS  — I he 
British  (iohimbia  Heritage  Trust  oilers  three  .Scholarships  annually,  in  the 
amount  of  $7,500  each 

Charles  K.  Borden  Scholarship,  lor  the  study  of  B.(i.  archaeology; 

Peter  N.  (iotton  Scholarship,  lor  the  study  ol  architectural  conservation  oi 
the  architectural  history  of  British  Columbia; 

Willard  E,  Ireland  Scholarship,  for  the  study  of  British  Columbia  history  and 
archival  studies. 

Letters  ol  application  and  application  material  must  be  submitted  by  Decem- 
ber 31  to: 

The  Secretary 

British  (Columbia  Heritage  Irust 
Parliament  Buildings. 

Victoria,  B.C.  V8V  1X4 

Further  inlormation  concerning  these  awards  may  be  obtained  trom  the 
above  address  or  Irom  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  (Jraduate  Studies. 

CANADIAN  FEDERAI  ION  OF 
UNlVERSn  V WOMEN  FELLOWSHIPS 
Margaret  McWilliams  Travelling  Fellowship 

One  Fellowship  awarded  annually  to  a pre-doctoral  woman  scholar  in  any 
field  of  study. 

Value:  $5,000.  Doctoral  program  must  be  well  advanced  and  the  candidate 
must  plan  to  continue  the  work  outside  Canada;  for  residents  of  Canada  who 
mav  be  studying  elsewhere  at  the  time  of  application. 

Professional  Fellowship 

One  or  two  Fellowships  are  awarded  for  any  woman  who  wishes: 
a.  to  spend  a year  at  an  accredited  Library  School,  School  of  Social  Work 
or  similar  professional  school,  or 

b to  embark  on  a program  leading  to  an  advanced  degree  after  some 
years  of  experience  in  a particular  field,  or  a lapse  of  time  away  from 
formal  study. 

Applicant  must  be  a Canadian  citizen  holding  a degree  from  a (Canadian 
university. 

Value:  $3,500. 

Further  information  about  these  two  awards  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Canadian  Federation  of  University  Women,  Malaspina  College.  Wakesiah 
Campus.  900  5th  Street.  Nanaimo,  B.C.,  V9R  1P9. 

CANADA  MORIGAGE  AND  HOUSING  FELLOWSHIPS  — A large 
number  of  Fellowships  are  awarded  annually  for  study  in  urban  and  region- 
al planning  and  related  fields,  in  approved  Canadian  universities  and  else- 
where. Candidates  must  be  Canadian  citizens  or  landed  immigrants  in 
Canada  for  not  less  than  18  months  when  applying. 

Value:  up  to  $8,904  plus  tuition  and  initial  travel  expense.  In  addition,  a 
Fellow  may  receive  an  allowance  of  $ 1 ,424  for  each  dependent  child.  Renew- 
able up  to  three  times. 

Application  forms  are  available  from  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Graduate 
Studies  or  the  Administrative  Officer,  Scholarships.  Canada  Mortgage  and 
Housing  Corporation,  Ottawa,  Ontario  KIA  0P7,  and  must  be  submitted 
through  the  appropriate  department  of  the  university  in  which  the  student 
proposes  to  enrol.  Applications  for  study  at  Canadian  universities  must  be 
sent  toCMHCbyMarch  15;  applications  should  be  submitted  to  the  Univer- 
sity, therefore,  well  before  the  end  of  February. 

COMMONWEALTH  SCHOLARSHIPAND  FELLOWSHIP  PLAN  — Un- 
der a Plan  drawn  up  at  a conference  in  Oxford,  in  1959,  each  participating 
country  of  the  Commonwealth  offers  a number  of  scholarships  to  students 
from  other  Commonwealth  countries.  These  scholarships  are  mainly  for 
graduate  study  and  are  tenable  in  the  country  making  the  offer.  Awards  are 
normally  for  two  years  and  cover  travel  costs,  tuition  fees,  other  university 
fees  and  a living  allowance 

Details  may  be  obtained  from  the  relevant  government  office  in  the  appli- 
cant’s own  country,  or  from  the  Canadian  Commonwealth  Scholarship  and 
Fellowship  Committee,  c/o  Association  of  Universities  and  Colleges  of  Can- 
ada, 151  Slater  Street,  Ottawa,  Ontario  KIP  5N  1. 


IMPERIAL  OIL  GRADUAl  f RESEARt.H  FELLOWSHIPS  — liii|Krial 
Oil  l.imiled  oilers  a lolal  ol  six  Fellowships  annually,  three  lor  puie  and  ap- 
plied natural  atid/ot  exat  t sitetttes,  atid  three  lot  vaial  siietiies  atid 
hutnatiities 

Fligihilils:  graduates  ol  atiy  apfiroved  utiiverstlv  utideriakitig  tesearch 
leadtng  to  a doctoral  degree,  who  are  (.atiadtatt  citizetis; 

Value:  $7,000  per  atinutn,  tor  a pet  tod  ol  up  to  three  acarletntc  years 

Inlormatioti  and  application  fornts  are  available  Irotti  the  Olhee  ol  the 
Deati  of  Graduate  Studies,  or  (axirdinator,  (>raduaic  Research  Fellowshtps, 
Imperial  Oil  Limited,  HI  St.  Clair  Ave.  W'est,  loronto,  Ontario  M5W  IK3 
Deadline  lor  nominaliotis  is  February  1 

IN  l ERNAI  IONAL  FELLOWSHIPS  FOR  WOMEN  — I he  Ainericaii  As- 
sociation of  Univcrsiiv  Women  Educational  Foundalion  oilers  a variety  ol 
Fellowships,  ranging  in  value  Irom  $2,500  to  $5,500,  parlicularlv  lor  women 
ol  Canada  and  other  countries  wishing  to  study  tn  the  Untted  States.  Apph- 
calioti  lortns  and  inlormatioti  arc  available  Irom:  (.anadiaii  Federation  ol 
University  Women.  Malaspina  College.  Wakesia  (iampus.  900  5lh  Street. 
Nanaimo,  B.(„,  V9R  1P9 

CANADIAN  IN  I ERNAHONAL  DEVELfFPMEN  1 AGENCY  AWARDS 

Cl  DA  offers  scholarships  to  qualified  Canadians  to  enhance  their  profes- 
sional cotn|K'tcncc  in  any  aspect  of  international  development  assistance. 
Applications  involve  the  proposal  ol  a program  related  to  some  specific  de- 
velopmental need  or  problem  providing  tor  a substantal  pericxl  ol  work,  ob- 
servation, or  research  in  a developing  country.  The  program  may  lx-  up  to 
two  years  duration,  the  award  lor  the  second  year  tx-ing  dependent  on  satis- 
factory review.  Only  (Canadian  citizens  are  eligible,  and  must  clearly  indicate 
their  intention  to  pursue  a career  in  the  international  development  held 
The  awards,  in  a maximum  amount  of  $15,000  per  year,  are  tenable  m Can- 
ada and/or  in  developing  countries. 

Applications  should  be  received  by  Cl  DA  by  January  31 . Forms  and  fur- 
ther details  may  be  obtained  Irom  Canadian  International  Development 
Agency,  Scholarship  Program  tor  Canadians.  Human  Resources  Division. 
122  Bank  St..  Ottawa.  Ontario  KIA  0G4. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  NAIIONAL  DEFENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  AND 
PO.ST  DOC  LORAL  FELLOWSHIPS  — I he  Department  of  National  De- 
fence offers  .Scholarships  and  Post  Doctoral  Fellowships  for  military  and 
strategic  studies  of  relevance  to  Canada.  Applicants  must  be  Canadian  citi- 
zens. Candidates  for  a Fellowship  must  hold  a Ph.D.  degree,  or  equivalent, 
and  candidates  for  a Scholarship  must  hold  an  Honour’s  Bachelor’s  degree, 
or  its  equivalent. 

Value:  Fellowships  $17,000,  Scholarships  $8,500 

Application  forms  are  available  from  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  (Graduate 
Studies  and  must  be  submitted  bv  February  1 . 

I.O.D.E.  SCHOLARSHIPS  — Seven  to  nine  scholarships  are  offered  annu- 
ally to  students  who,  at  the  time  of  applying  hold,  or  are  currently  working 
on  a Master's  degree,  and  are  not  more  than  35  years  of  age  on  December  3 1 
of  the  year  in  which  the  award  would  be  received. 

Value:  $7,500  for  study  in  Canada;  $10,000  for  study  overseas  within  the 
Commonwealth. 

Information  and  application  forms  are  available  from  the  Office  of  the 
Dean  of  Graduate  Studies.  Deadline  for  receipt  of  applications  is  December 
1. 

NA  I IONAL  INSTITUTE  ON  MENTAL  RE1ARDATION — The  Nation- 
al Institute  on  Mental  Retardation  offers  Research  (irants  of  up  to  $8,000 
and  Bursaries  of  up  to  $1,500  to  graduate  students  doing  research  in  fields 
relating  to  human  services  and  mental  retardation.  Candidates  must  be 
Canadian  citizens  or  landed  immigrants,  studying  at  Canadian  universities. 

Research  Grants:  Application  forms  and  information  are  available  from  the 
Office  of  the  Dean  of  Graduate  Studies  or  from  The  Secretary,  Bursaries  & 
Grants  Adjudicating  Committee.  National  Institute  on  Mental  Retardation, 
Kinsmen  NIMR  Building.  York  Universitv  Campus.  4700  Keelc  Street. 
Downsview,  Ont.,  M3J  IP3.  Deadline:  April  30. 

Bursaries:  Application  should  be  made,  in  the  form  ol  an  outline  of  intend- 
ed or  current  area  of  study;  a proposal  of  research  plan;  letters  of  reference 
and  transcripts,  to  B.C.  Association  for  the  Mentally  Retarded,  Airport 
Square,  #155,  1200  West  73rd  Ave.,  Vancouver.  B.C.,  V'6P  6G5.  Deadline: 
March  30. 

QUEEN  ELIZABETH  II  BRHISH  COLUMBIA  CENTENNIAL 
SCHOLARSHIP  — The  purpose  ol  this  Scholarship  is  to  enable  .selected 
British  Columbians  to  take  lurthet  studies  at  approved  universities  in  the 
United  Kingdom 

Number  and  Value:  One  Scholarship  each  year  of  $10,000  renewable. 
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Eligibility:  A graduate  of  the  University  of  Victoria,  University  of  British 
Columbia  or  Simon  Fraser  University: 

a.  who  has  attended  any  British  Columbia  public  university  for  a mini- 
mum of  2 years; 

b.  whose  ordinary  domicile,  home  or  residence  is  in  B.C.; 

c.  who  is  a Canadian  citizen. 

Applications  are  available  in  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Graduate  Studies. 
All  enquiries,  applications  and  supporting  documents  must  be  forwarded 
directly  to  The  Deputy  Provincial  Secretary,  Legislative  Building,  Victoria, 
B.C.,  by  February  15. 

THEJ.H.  STEWART  REID  MEMORIAL  FELLOWSHIP  — Open  to  gra- 
duate students  in  any  field  at  a Canadian  University,  who  are  Canadian 
citizens. 

Valiu:  $5,000,  renewable.  Deadline:  February  28. 

Information  and  forms  available  from:  Awards  Officer,  Canadian  Associ- 
ation of  University  Teachers,  66  Lisgar  Street,  Ottawa,  Ontario  K2P  OCl. 
ROTARY  GRADUATE  FELLOWSHIPS  — Graduate  Fellowships  may  be 
awarded  for  any  field  of  study.  The  purpose  of  the  awards  is  to  promote 
understanding  and  friendly  relations  between  peoples  of  different  nations. 
Candidates  must  have  both  an  outstanding  academic  record  and  the  poten- 
tial to  become  high  quality  ambassadors  of  good  will.  Applicants  must  be  be- 
tween the  ages  of  20  and  28,  inclusive,  as  of  the  application  deadline  of 


March  1,  unless  that  age  period  included  military  service,  in  which  case  the 
upper  age  limit  may  be  waived.  Candidates  must  hold  a bachelor’s  degree,  or 
its  equivalent,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  Fellowship  year. 

The  Fellowship  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  air  fare  between  the  recipient’s 
residence  and  place  of  study,  incidental  travel  expenses,  tuition  fees,  essen- 
tial books  and  supplies,  and  room  and  board,  plus  incidental  living  expenses. 

Application  for  a Rotary  Foundation  Graduate  Fellowship  must  be  made 
through  a Rotary  Club  in  the  district  of  the  applicant’s  legal  or  permanent 
residence,  or  in  the  district  in  which  he  is  studying  at  the  time  of  application. 
A period  of  18  months  is  required  for  processing.  Further  details  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Graduate  Studies. 
FELLOWSHIPS  IN  TRANSPORTATION  — Fellowships  are  offered  by 
the  Transportation  Development  Agency  for  full-time  graduate  study  in  any 
discipline  related  to  transportation,  and  leading  to  an  advanced  degree  for 
which  there  is  a thesis  requirement.  Applicants  must  be  Canadian  citizens, 
and  normally  plan  to  study  at  a Canadian  university. 

Va/itf.Ph.D.  Fellowship  $10,000 
Master’s  Fellowship  $9,500 
Master’s  Assistantship  $9,000 
Dead/me.' January  12. 

Information  and  applications  are  available  from  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of 
Graduate  Studies,  or  from  Transportation  Development  Agency,  1 000  Sher- 
brooke Street  West,  P.O.  Box  549,  Montreal,  Quebec  H3A  2R3. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  VICTORIA 


VISITOR 

The  Honourablf  Henry  1’.  Bcll-Irving,  O.S.O.,  O.B.t.,  E.D..  Lieuienani 
Governor  of  the  Province  of  Brilish  Columbia. 

CHANCELLOR 

Ian  Mc  Tagi^art  Chowan,  O.C.,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  LL.U.,  D.Env.Sl.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.C. 

PRESIDENT  AND  VICE-CHANCELLOR 

Howard  E.  Pclch,  B.Sc,,  M.Sc.,  Ph.l),,  D.Sc.,  LL.l).,  F.R.S.C. 

VICE-PRESIDENT,  ACADEMIC 

Alfred  Fischer,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D, 

VICE-PRESIDENT,  ADMINISTRATION 

J.  Trevor  Matthews,  B.A.,  M.B.A. 

VICE-PRESIDENT,  FINANCE 

Robert  W.  McQueen,  B.f^om.,  C.A. 

OFFICERS  OF  CONVOCATION 

Ian  McTaggart  Cowan,  O.C.,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  D.Env.St.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.C., 
Chancellor  (Chairman,  ex  officio). 

Ron  J .P.  Ferry,  B.A.  (Tor.),  Registrar  (Secretary,  ex  officio). 

BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS 
Ex  Officio  Members: 

Ian  Mclaggart  Cowan,  O.C.,  B.A.,  Ph  D.,  LL.D.,  D.Env.St.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.C., 
Chancellor. 

Howard  E.  Petch,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C.,  President. 

Members  Appointed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council: 

Wesley  D,  Black,  M.P.A.  Term  expires  May  31,  1984. 

Philip  D.P.  Holmes.  Term  expires  May  31,  1984. 

Terry  Huberts,  D.V.M.  Term  expires  August  4,  1983. 

George  P.  Kidd,  B.A.,  M.A.  Term  expires  May  31,  1984. 

Robert  l.C.  Picard,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.I.C.B.  Term  expires  December  12,  1984. 
David  R.  Sinclair,  F.C.A.  Term  expires  May  31,  1984. 

Ian  H.  Stewart,  B.A.,  LL.B.  (Chairman).  Term  expires  August  18,  1985. 

Members  Elected  by  the  Faculty  Members: 

Roger  R.  Davidson,  B.Sc.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Term  expires  May  31,  1984. 

Sydney  W.  Jackman.  B.S.,  M.A.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Term  expires  May  31,  1984. 

Members  Elected  by  Student  Association: 

Laureen  Ann  Fenlon,  B.A.  Term  expires  April  30,  1983. 

Frances  R.  Watters,  B.A.  Term  expires  April  30,  1983. 

Member  Elected  by  Employees: 

Sonia  Birch-Jones.  Term  expires  May  31,  1984. 

Secretary: 

Ron  J.P.  Ferry,  B.A.  (Tor.) 

SENATE 

Ex  Officio  Members: 

Ian  McTaggart  Cowan,  O.C.,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  D.Env.St.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.C., 
Chancellor. 

Howard  E.  Petch,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C.,  President 
(Chairman). 

Alfred  Fischer,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  Vice-President,  Academic. 

Roger  R.  Davidson,  B.Sc.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Dean,  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 
John  J.  Jackson,  Dip.P.E.,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  Dean,  Faculty  of  Education. 

Len  r.  Bruton,  B.Sc.,  M.Eng.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  Engineering. 

Douglas  G.  Morton,  Dean,  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts. 

John  M.  Dewey,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  Dean,  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Robert  W.  Payne,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Dean,  Faculty  of  Human  and  Social 
Development. 

Lyman  R.  Robinson,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  LL.M.,  Dean,  Faculty  of  Law. 

Dean  W.  Halliwell,  M.A.,  B.L.S.,  University  Librarian. 

Glen  M.  Farrell,  B.S.A.,  M.S.A.,  Ph.D.-,  Director,  University  Extension. 


Members  Elected  by  the  Individual  Faculties: 

Arts  and  Scimee: 

Richard  J.  Powers.  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  ferm  expires  June  30,  1984. 

G.R.  Ian  MaePherson,  B.A..  M.A.  Ph.D.  Term  expires  June  30,  1983. 
Education: 

Beverly  A.  Timmons,  B.A.,  M.S.,  D.Ed.  Term  expires  June  30,  1984. 
Robert  Swailes,  B.S.A.,  M.Ed.  Term  expires  June  30,  1983. 

Einr  Arts: 

Donald  Harvey,  A.T.D.,  R.C.A.  Term  expires  June  30,  1983- 
Michael  M.  Longton,  B.M.,  M.M.  Ferm  expires  June  30,  1984- 
Graduate  Studies: 

J,  Anthony  Burke,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Term  expires  June  30.  1984. 

Wesley  T.  Woolcy,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Term  expires  June  30.  1983. 

Human  and  Social  Development: 

James  Cutt,  M.A.,  Ph  D.  Term  expires  June  30,  1983. 

Frances  A.S.  Ricks,  B.A.,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  Term  expires  June  30.  1983. 

Law: 

Ronald  I.  Cheffins,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  LL.M.  Term  expires  June  30,  1984. 
Donald  G.  Casswell,  B.Sc.,  LL.B.,  LL.M.  Term  expires  June  30.  1983. 

Members  Elected  by  the  Faculty  Members: 

Michael  R.  Best,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  Term  expiresjune  30,  1983. 

Graham  R.  Branton,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  Term  expiresjune  30,  1984. 

Gerhart  B.  Friedmann,  B.Sc.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Term  expiresjune  30,  1985. 
William  R.  Gordon,  B.A.,  M,A.,  Ph.D.  Term  expiresjune  30,  1984. 
Sydney  W.  Jackman,  B.S.,  M.A.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Term  expiresjune  30,  1983. 
Reginald  H.  Mitchell,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Term  expiresjune  30,  1985. 
John  Money,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Term  expiresjune  30,  1985. 

Roger  A.  Ruth,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  Term  expiresjune  30,  1983. 

John  A.  Schofield,  B.A.,  M.B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D,  Term  expiresjune  30,  1985. 
Samuel  E.  Scully,  B.A.,  M.Litt.,  Ph.D.,  (Vice-Chairman).  Term  expiresjune 
30,  1984. 

Members  Elected  by  the  Student  Association  (Term  expires  April  30, 

1983) : 

Michael  H.J.  Batten. 

Gregory  C.Beattie. 

Maureen  F.  Dobbin. 

Dorothy  J.  Field. 

Randolph  W.  Hetherington. 

Kathryn  A.  Horne. 

Margo  L.  McCutcheon. 

Blake  F.  Mooney. 

Jane  D.  Samson. 

Terrence  PR.  Turner,  B.Com. 

LouisJ.  Zivot,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc. 

Member  Elected  by  the  Part-time  Students: 

Marion  S.  Dixon,  Term  expires  April  30,  1983. 

Members  Elected  by  the  Convocation  (Term  expires  December  31, 

1984) : 

Katherine  M.E.  Ellis,  B.A. 

Eileen  D.  Garrison,  B.Ed. 

A.  Bruce  Kilpatrick.  B.A. 

Christopher  G.  Petter,  B.A.,  M.A.,  M.Phil,  M.L.S. 

Member  Elected  by  the  Professional  Librarians: 

HanaJ.  Komorous,  M.A.,  M.L.S.  Term  expiresjune  30,  1985. 

Members  Appointed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council: 
Barbara  G.  Corry,  R.T.,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.  Term  expires  November  30,  1984. 
Patricia  K.  Johnston,  B.A.,  M.D.  Term  expires  December  15,  1984. 

Faith  E.  Lort,  B.A.,  B.L.S. 

Secretary  of  Senate  (ex  officio): 

Ron  J.P.  Ferry,  B.A.  (Tor.),  Registrar. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  VICTORIA  FOUNDATION 
Board  of  Directors: 

S.  Joseph  Cunliffe,  B.A.Sc.,  P.Eng.,  LL.D.  (Chairman).  Term  expires  Decem- 
ber 31,  1984. 

Herbert  P.R.  Brown.  Term  expires  December  31,  1984. 

Joyce  G.  Clearihue,  M.D.,  C.M.,  F.R.C.P.  (C).  Term  expires  December  31, 
1984. 

Justin  V.  Harbord.  Term  expires  December  31,  1984. 

Arnold  H.  Lane,  D.D.S.  Term  expires  December  31,  1985. 


Robert  W.  McQueen,  B.Com.,  C.A.  (ex  officio)  (Treasurer). 

Howard  E.  Petch,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D..  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.C.  (ex  officio). 
Colin  P.  Rutherford.  Term  expires  December  31,  1985. 

Robert  T.  D.  Wallace,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Term  expires  December  31,  1985. 
Reginald  R.  Wilde.  Term  expires  December  31,  1985. 

Louis  B.  Williams.  Term  expires  December  31,  1983. 

Secretary: 

Floyd  A.  Fairclough. 


OTHER  UNIVERSITY  OFFICERS 


OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Catherine  D.  Cameron,  Secretary  to  the  President. 

James  E.  Currie,  B.Com.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.B.A.  (McMaster),  Executive  Assis- 
tant to  the  President. 

Peter  J.  van  der  Leeden,  Dip.S.W.,  Assistant  to  the  President  (Staff 
Relations). 

Community  Relations  and  Development: 

Floyd  A.  Fairclough,  Director. 

Alumni  Association 

Sonia  Birch-Jones,  Co-ordinator  of  Alumni  Affairs. 

Information  Services. 

GeorgeJ.K.  Whale,  B.A.,  M.A.  (S.  Fraser),  Manager,  Information  Services. 
John  F.  Driscoll,  B.A.  (Tor.),  Publications  Editor. 

Donna  Danylchuk,  B.A.  (McGill),  B.J.  (Carleton),  Editorial  Assistant. 
Timothy  J.  Humphreys,  Information  Officer. 

Institutional  Analysis: 

James  E.  Currie,  B.Com.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.B.A.  (McMaster),  Director. 

Charles  Gallagher,  B.S.  (Columbia),  M.A.  (New  School  for  Social  Research), 
Analvst/Statistician. 

Alan  R.  Wilson,  B.Sc.  (U.N.B.),  Analyst/Statistician. 

Personnel  Services/Staff  Relations: 

Peter  J.  van  der  Leeden,  Dip.  S.W.,  Assistant  to  the  President  (Staff 
Relations). 

William  G.  Bender,  B.A.  (Brit. Col.),  Director,  Personnel  Services. 

Robert  L.  Savage,  C.D.,  B.A.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Personnel  Officer. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  VICE-PRESIDENT,  ACADEMIC 

Kenrick,  1.  McGowan.  B.A.,  M.P.A.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Assistant  to  the  Vice- 
President(s). 

Co-operative  Education  Programs: 

Graham  R.  Branton,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Southampton),  Director. 

Louise  Mirlin,  B.A.  (W.  Ont.),  Assistant  to  the  Director. 

Division  of  University  Extension: 

Glen  M.  Farrell,  B.S. A.  (Sask.),  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Wise.),  Director. 

Sharon  Alexander,  B.A.,  B.Ed.  (Tor),  Program  Coordinator  — Education. 
Allan  A.  Beveridge,  B.A.  (Queen’s),  M.Sc.  (Guelph).  Program  Coordinator 
— Business  Programs. 

Monique  Clebant,  Program  Ctxrrdinator  — Special  French  Programs. 

Faith  B.  Collins,  B.Sc.N.  (Mount  St.  Vincent),  B.A.,  M.Ed.  (Seattle),  Program 
Coordinator  — Health  Science  Programs. 

Laurence  E.  Devlin.  B.Ed.  (C.  of  Vic.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Chicago),  Coordinator, 
Program  Development  and  Evaluation. 

Robert  W.  Douglas,  B.A.  (Calgary),  Manager,  Administrative  Services. 
Murray  D.  Edwards,  B.A.  (Sask.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Columbia),  Coordinator  — 
Fine  Arts  Extension  Programs. 

W.  (Trudy)  Hadley,  Program  Assistant  — Public  Administration. 


DenisJ.  Haughey,  B.A.,  Dip.  Ed.  (Queen’s,  Belfast),  M.Ed.  (Alta.),  Coordina- 
tor Community  Programs. 

Nora  Hutchsion,  B.A.,  M.Ed.  (U.  of  Vic.),  M.A.  (Northwestern),  Program 
Coordinator  — Liberal  Studies. 

Thomas  G.  Lietar,  B.A.  (York),  Conference  Officer. 

Brishkai  Lund,  B.A.  (San  Diego  St.),  M.A.  (Wash.),  Program  Co-ordinator, 
Humanities. 

Jean-Paul  Mas,  B.A.  (Caen),  M.A.  (L.S.U.),  Supervisor,  French  Language 
Diploma  Program. 

Richard  M.  Pearce,  B.A.,  Teach.  Cert.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.S.,  Ph.D.  (Ore.  St.),  Di- 
rector, David  Thompson  University  Centre. 

Lucille  Rudiak,  B.Sc.,  M.Ed.  (Alta.),  Program  Coordinator  — Public 
Administration. 

Deborah  Ruttan,  B.A.N.F.  (Laval),  Language  Teacher. 

Gail  Woods,  B.F.A.  (U.  of  Vic.)  Publicity  Officer. 

Arlene  Zuckernick,  B.A.  (McGill),  M.A.  (Tor.),  Program  Coordinator  — Dis- 
tance Education. 

Research  Administration: 

John  M.  Dewey,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (London),  Associate  Vice-President  Academic 
for  Research. 

Fred  H. Bennett,  B.Com.  (Alta.),  M.B.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  Senior  Academic 
Assistant. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  VICE-PRESIDENT,  ADMINISTRATION 

Peter  A.  Darling,  B.A.Sc.,  M.A.Sc.  (Brit.  Col.),  P.Eng.,  Assistant  to  the  Vice- 
President,  Administration. 

Buildings  and  Grounds: 

James  F.  Helme,  B.A.Sc.  (Brit.  Col.),  P.Eng.,  Director. 

Albert  A.  Lock,  Assistant  Director  and  Manager,  Maintenance. 

Arthur  C.  Morton,  Projects  Officer. 

Victor  J.  Golinsky,  Manager,  Projects. 

Anthony  J.  James,  Manager,  Grounds. 

Thomas  W.  O’Connor,  Manager,  Traffic,  Security  and  Motor  PcxjI. 
Donavon  J.  Thorndick,  Manager,  Janitorial  Services 

Campus  Planning: 

Ian  W.  Campbell,  B.Sc.  (Alta.),  P.Eng.,  Director. 

Martin  D.  Smith.  B.A.Sc.  (Brit.  Col.),  Project  Officer. 

Computing  and  Systems  Services: 

Herbert  R.  Widdifield,  B.A.  (R.M.C.),  Director. 

Douglas  A.  Alexander,  B.Sc.  (U.  of  Vic.),  M.Sc.  (N.  Carolina),  Senior  Analyst. 
Robert  C.  Allen,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Assistant  Manager,  Systems. 
Arthur  C.  Brett,  B.Sc.  (Kansas  City),  Ph.D.  (Missouri).  Senior  Analyst. 
Robert  W.  Carson,  Programmer  Analvst. 

Vincent  J.  Connor.  B.Sc.  (Belfast).  M.Sc.  (London),  Programmer  Analyst. 
NolaJ.  Ehrich,  B.A.  (Queensland),  Programmer  Analyst. 

Herbert  D.  Fox,  Network  Co-ordinator. 

Daniel  Gillett,  B.Sc.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Programmer  Analyst. 

Moira  Glen,  B.Sc.  (London),  Programmer  Analyst. 

Merrilec  H.  Hoen,  B.Sc.  (Brit.  Col.),  Programmer  Analyst. 

Kenneth  T.  Howard,  B.A.  (Guelph),  Senior  Programmer  Analyst. 

Vance  Johnson,  B.Sc.  (Man.),  Senior  Programmer  Analyst. 
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M.  (»lcn  )or({cnsen.  Programmer  Analyst. 

MIthaelJ.  Keating,  B.Sc.  (U.  ol  Vic.),  Programmer. 

John  W.  King,  B.A.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Senior  Programmer  Analyst. 

Paul  Kissinger,  B.Sc.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Senior  Analyst, 

Melvin  L).  Klassen,  B.Sc.  (U.  of  Vic.),  -Senior  Programmer  Analyst. 

Patrick  R.  Konkin,  B.Sc.  (U.  ol  Vic.),  Statistical  Analyst. 

Colin  R.  Leavett-Brown,  Programmer  Analyst. 

Agnes  M.J.  Lynn,  B.Sc.  (C.  of  Vic.),  Senior  Programmer  Analyst. 

Martin  V.  Milner,  B.Sc.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Senior  Programmer  Analyst. 

Paul  Molyski,  B.Sc.  (Brit,  Col.),  Senior  Programmer  Analyst. 

Michael  P.  Motek,  B.Sc.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Senior  Programmer  Analyst. 

Laura  J.  Proctor,  B.Sc.  (Guelph),  Programmer  Analyst. 

N.  Paul  Sales,  B.Sc.  (London),  -Setiior  Programmer  Analyst, 

Barry  S.  Smith,  B.Sc.  (Lakehead),  Senior  Analyst. 

Joseph  D.  Sparrow,  Programmer  Analyst. 

David  Stothard,  B.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.P.H.  (Minn,),  Manager,  Computing 
Services. 

Philip  J.  Sumsion,  Assistant  Manager,  Operations. 

RobertJ,  Tapp,  B.Sc.  (U.  of  Vic.),  M.A.Sc.  (Brit.  Col.),  Senior  Programmer 
Analyst. 

Alan  D.  Trumpour,  B.Sc.  (Li.  of  Vic.),  Senior  Programmer  Analyst. 

Alan  Tweedale,  B.Sc.  (Manchester),  Ph.D,  (Sussex),  Manager,  Academic 
Systems. 

Samuel  K.P.  Wong,  B.Sc.  (Hong  Kong),  M.Sc.,  P.h.D.  (Brit.  Col.),  Senior 
Analyst. 

Rudy  Zittlau,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Alta.),  Programmer  Analyst. 

Maltwood  Art  Museum  and  Gallery: 

Martin  J.  Segger,  B.A.,  Dip.Ed.  (U.  of  Vic.),  M.  Phil,  (Warburg,  London), 
F.R.S.A.,  Curator  and  Director. 

Student  and  Ancillary  Services: 

Theodore  J.  Sawchuck,  B.Ed.  (Alta.),  M.Sc.  (Wash.  St.),  M.Ed.  (Alta.), 
Director. 

Alma  Mater  Society 

David  Clode,  B.Ed.  (LI.  of  Vic.),  General  Manager. 

Athletics  and  Recreational  Sennees 

Kenneth  W.D.  Shields,  B.A.  (Calgary),  B.P.E.,  M.P.E.  (Brit.  Col.),  Manager. 
Wayne  Pealo,  B.S.  (Ore.),  M.A.  (U,  of  Vic.),  Coordinator,  Intramural  and 
Recreational  Sers’ices. 

James  D.  Hays,  B.A.  (West.  Wash.),  Coordinator,  Aquatics  and  Intramural 
Leagues. 

Bookstore  and  Campus  Shop 
Gertraude  Martin,  Manager. 

Nijyar  Shemdin,  B.Sc.  (Iraq),  M.B.A.  (Lebanon),  Assistant  Manager.  Cam- 
pus Shop. 

Counselling  Services 

Horace  D.  Beach,  B.A.  (Sask.),  M.A.  (Oxf.),  Ph.D.  (McGill),  Director. 

Mary  Jane  McLachlan,  B.A.,  B.Ped.,  B.Ed.,  M.Ed.  (Man.),  Counselling 
Psychologist, 

Joel  Newman,  B.S.,  M.S.  (Wise.),  Ed.D.  (Wash.  St.),  Counselling 
Psychologist. 

Joseph  A.  Parsons,  B.A.  (Utah),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Illinois),  Co-ordinator,  Learn- 
ing Skills  Program. 

Robert  C.  Willihnganz,  B.A.  (Calif.  St.  Coll.),  Ph.D.  (Texas),  Counselling 
Psychologist. 

Food  Services 

John  K.  Watson,  Manager. 

Horst  Mann,  C.G.A.,  Assistant  Manager, 

Harold  Melvin,  Production  Co-ordinator. 

Health  Services 

John  E.  Petersen,  M.D.  (Alta.),  Medical  Director. 

William  H.  Dyson,  B.Sc,  (Moravian  Coll.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Kansas),  M.D. 
(McMaster),  General  Practitioner  (part-time). 

Frances  Forrest-Richards,  B.Sc.,  M.D.,  (Alta,),  C.R.C.P.,  F.R.C.P.,  Psychia- 
trist (part-time). 


Alistair  S.  Murray,  M.B.,Ch.B.  (Glasgow),  („R.C.P,  (C),  f R (,.P.  ((,j,  Psy<  hia- 
trist  (pan-lime). 

Daniel  11.  Devlin,  D P I.,  B.PT  (Alla  ),  Iraincr. 

Housing  and  Conference  Services 

Doris  Bloomfield,  Coordinator,  Rcsitlencc  and  Coiilcreiicc  Services. 

Gavin  Quiney,  Teaching  Dip.  (Loughljorough),  B.Ed.  (U.  ol  Vic  ),  (,o-ordin- 
ator.  Resident  Student  Affairs. 

Physical  Education  and  Recreational  Facilities 
David  G.  Titterton,  Manager. 

Student  Financial  Aid  Services 

Nels  I.  Granewall,  B.A.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Manager. 

Robin  J.  MacLecxl,  B.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  Financial  Aid  Officer. 

University  Centre 

David  G.  Titterton,  Manager. 

Barry  N.  Read,  Special  Events  Assistant. 

Supply  and  Technical  Services: 

Peter  A.  Darling,  B.A. Sc,,  M.A.Sc.,  (Brit.  Col.),  P.Eng.,  Director. 

Audio-Visual  and  Television  Services 

Ronald  A.  Harper,  B.Ed.,  M.Ed.  (Brit.  Col.),  Manager. 

Arthur  G.  Hall.  Media  Production  Coordinator. 

Printing  and  Duplicating  Services 
E.  Russell  Smith,  Manager. 

Purchasing  Services 
Reginald  Ralph,  Manager. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  VICE-PRESIDENT,  FINANCE 
Accounting  Services: 

Dennis  G.  Davis,  C.A.,  Director. 

John  R.  Levey,  C.A.,  Financial  Accountant. 

Frederick  W.  Marshall.  B.Ed.  (U.  of  Vic.),  C.G.A.,  Financial  Accountant. 
Margot  M.  Brand,  C.O.A.,  Assistant  Accountant. 

Internal  Audit: 

Brian  K.  Atwell,  F.C.A.  (England  and  W'ales),  Director. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  REGISTRAR 

Gordon  J.  Smiley,  B.A.  (McMaster),  Administrative  Registrar. 

Kathleen  E.  Boland,  B.Ed.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Admissions/Liaison  Officer. 

Garry  R.  Charlton,  B.A.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Admissions/Records  OlHcer. 

Lauren  Charlton,  B.A.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Records  Officer,  Academic  Programs. 
E.  Keith  Clamp,  B.Ed.  (Alta.),  M.A.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Records  Officer,  Profession- 
al Programs. 

Cecilia  Freeman-Ward,  B.A.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Admissions/Liaison  Officer. 

Anna  Gardziejewska,  B.A.  (Man.),  Admissions/Liaison  Officer. 

David  A.C.  Glen,  B.A.  (Mt.  Allison),  Director  of  Admission  Services. 
Christopher  Moss,  B.Ed.  (Brit.  Col.),  Admissions/Liaison  Officer. 

Ronald  E.  Stevens,  B.Sc.  (U.  of  Vic.),  Scheduling  Officer. 

D.  Cledwyn  Thomas,  B.A.  (Wales),  Director  of  Records  Services. 

LIBRARY 

Dean  W.  Halliwell,  M.A.  (Sask.),  B.L.S.  (Tor.),  University  Librarian. 

S.  Howard  Bayley,  M.A.  (Edin.),  A.L.A.  (Strathcylde,  Glasgow),  Collections 
Librarian. 

Sandra  L.  Benet,  B.A.  (Mich.),  M.A.  (Wash.  St.),  B.L.S.  (Alta.),  Music 
Librarian. 

Marilyn  E.  Berry,  B.A.,  B.L.S.  (Brit.  Col.),  Reference  Librarian. 

G.  Robert  Campbell,  Systems  Analyst. 

John  O.  Dell,  B.A.,  B.L.S.  (Brit.  Col.),  Cataloguing  Librarian. 

Patricia  A.  Ekiand,  B.A.  (Regina),  B.L.S.  (Alta.),  Reference  Librarian. 
Robert  W.  Farrell,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Dublin),  B.L.S.  (McGill),  Collections 
Librarian. 

Joan  N.  Fraser,  B.A.,  B.L.S.  (Brit.  Col.),  Law  Public  Services  Librarian. 
Howard  B.  Gerwing,  B.A.,  B.L.S.  (Brit.  Col.),  Special  Collections  Librarian. 
BettyJ.  Gibb,  B.A.  (Mich.  St.),  M.L.S.  (Wash.),  Interiibrary  Loans  Librarian. 
Robert  M.  Gray,  B.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.A.,  B.L.S.  (Calif.),  Reference  Librarian. 
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Dorothy  Grieve,  B.A.  (W.  Ont.),  B.L.S.  (Brit.  Col.),  Reference  Librarian. 

Donald  E.  Hamilton,  B.A.  (Mt.  Allison),  M.S.L.  (W.  Mich.),  Education 
Librarian. 

George  J.  Hruby,  M.  Phil  (Charles),  L.es  Sc.  Mor.  (Geneva),  Ph.D.,  B.L.S. 
(Montreal),  Cataloguing  Librarian. 

Hugh  L.  Irving,  B.A.,  B.L.S.  (Brit.  Col.,)  Assistant  Head,  Cataloguing. 
David  Isaak,  B.A.  (United  Coll.),  B.L.S.  (Tor.),  Reference  Librarian. 
Robert  H.  Ker,  B.A.  (McGill),  M.A.,  M.L.S.  (Calif.,  Berkeley),  Reference 
Librarian. 

HanaJ.  Komorous,  M.A.,  C.L.S.  (Charles),  Serials  Librarian. 

Mary  Beth  MacDonald,  B.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.L.S.  (Tor.)  Circulation  Librarian. 
Gene  Mah,  B.A.  (Virginia  Poly.  Inst.),  M.L.S.  (Rosary  Coll.),  Cataloguing 
Librarian. 

Jack  K.  O’Brien,  B.A.,  LL.B.  (Sask.),  B.L.S.  (McGill),  Cataloguing  Librarian. 
Christopher  G.  Better,  B.A.  (U.  of  Vic.),  M.A.,  M.Phil.  (Leeds),  M.L.S.  (W. 
Ont.),  Archives  Librarian. 

Diana  M.  Priestly,  B.A.,  LL.B.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.LL.  (Wash.),  Law  Librarian. 


Helen  M.  Rodney,  B.A.  (Alta.),  B.L.S.  (Tor),  M.A.  (London),  Head, 
Reference. 

Frances  E.  Rose,  B.A.  (N.B.),  B.L.S.  (McGill),  Government  Documents 
Librarian. 

Margaret  A.  Salmond,  B.A.  (Vic.  Coll.  - Brit.  Col.),  M.A.  in  L.S.  (Denver), 
Law  Cataloguing  Librarian. 

Priscilla  R.  Scott,  B.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  B.L.S.  (Ton),  Head,  Circulation. 

Donna  L.  Signori,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Brit.  Col.),  M.L.S.  (Ton),  Collections 
Librarian. 

William  R.  Taggart,  B.A.  (Man.),  B.L.S.  M.A.  (McGill),  Head,  Collections. 

June  G.  Thomson,  B.A.  (Alta.),  M.A.  (Ton),  B.L.S.  (McGill),  Head, 
Cataloguing. 

S.  Ann  Van  der  Voort,  B.A.  (Queen’s),  B.L.S.  (Ton),  A.R.C.T.  (Ton), 
L.R.S.M.  (London),  Head,  Acquisitions  tojune  30,  1983. 

Jean  I.  Whiffin,  B.A.,  B.L.S.  (Ton),  Head,  Serials. 

Donald  J.  White,  B.A.  (San  Jose  St.),  M.L.S.  (Rutgers),  M.A.  (Memorial), 
Reference  Librarian. 


EMERITUS  FACULTY 
AND  HONORARY  DEGREE  RECIPIENTS 


EMERITUS  FAULTY 

Jane  A.  Abramson,  Social  Work. 
Geoffrey  J.  D.  Archbold,  Classics. 
J.  Douglas  Ayers,  Education. 

Ralph  W.  Baldner,  French. 

Howard  B.  Barnett,  Music. 

Walter  M.  Barss,  Physics. 

Alex  Bavelas,  Psychology. 

Roger  J.  Bishop,  English. 

Leon  Bowden,  Mathematics. 
George  A.  Brand,  Education. 
Winnett  A.  Brand,  Education. 

C.  Vyner  Brooke,  Spanish. 
Kathleen  M.  Christie,  Education. 
John.  L.  Climenhaga,  Phycis. 

Jean  D.  Dey,  Education. 

Gladys  V.  Downes,  French. 

P.  Maximilian  H.  Edwards,  French. 
Hugh  E.  Farquhar,  Education. 

W.  Gordon  Fields,  Biology. 

Jessie  B.  Fleming,  Education. 

Esme  N.  Foord,  Arts  8c  Science. 
William  H.  Gaddes,  Psychology. 
Robert  F.  Gray,  Anthropology. 

Nora  E.  Haimberger,  German. 
Herta  M.  Hartmanshenn,  German. 
W.  Harry  Hickman,  French. 
Charles  H.  Howatson,  Geography. 


Herbert  H.  Huxley,  Classics. 

Fredrick  Kriegel,  (German. 

Jan  Kupp,  History. 

Chester  L.  Lambertson,  English. 

Alfred  E.  Loft,  History. 

Donald  J.  MacLaurin,  Chemistry. 

J.  Beattie  MacLean,  German. 

Fred.  L.  Martens,  Education. 

Frederick  Mayne,  English. 

Barbara  McIntyre,  Theatre. 

John  McLeish,  Education. 

Richard  H.J.  Monk,  Education. 

O.  Phoebe  Noble,  Mathematics. 

G.  Neil  Perry,  Public  Administration. 

Sydney  G.  Pettit,  History. 

Dolores  Reventlow,  Spanish. 

M.  Harry  Scargill,  Linguistics. 

Bdrang^re  B.  Steel,  French. 

Fred  T.  Tyler,  Education. 

Jean-Paul  Vinay,  Linguistics. 

Robert  TD.  Wallace,  Mathematics. 

HONORARY  DEGREE  RECIPIENTS,  1982 

J.  Maurice  S.  Careless,  November  1982. 
Charlton  J.  Curtis,  May  1982. 

Joe  Morris,  May  1982. 

Farley  Mowat,  May  1982. 

J.  Reginald  Richardson,  November  1982. 
Maurice  L.  Van  Vliet,  May  1982. 
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STATISTICS 


ENROLMENT  1982-83  AS  OF  DECEMBER  1,  1982 
(Figures  for  1981-82  are  In  brackets) 


Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  — Full  Time* 

First  Vein  I:')S7  (l.iM) 

SltoikI  Voai  Il  l”  (lull) 

IhlnlVcar  (771) 

Kmirih  Year (.'liil) 

LTulassilicd  as  to  vcai  ■'>8  (71) 

lotal  in  Fat iilty  TIHO  (:t()9l) 


Faculty  of  Education  — Full  Time* 

First  1'cai  

Second  Year 

T hird  Year  

Foiinh  Year  

Filth  I'ear  

UncTassihed  as  to  year  ... 

Total  in  Facnlts  

Faculty  of  Fine  Arts  — Full  Time* 

First  Year  

Second  Year  

T hird  Year  

Fourth  Year  

L'nclassihed  as  to  year  

Total  in  Faculty  

Faculty  of  Human  and  Social  Development  — Full  Time* 


First  Year  0 ( 1 ) 

Second  Year  (3.o) 

Third  Year  135  (127) 

Fourth  Year  110  (94) 

Unclassihed  as  to  year  . . 1 (3) 

Fotal  in  Faculty  279  (259) 

Faculty  of  Law  — Full  Time* 

First  Year  98  (98) 

Second  Year  92  (92) 

Third  Year  75  (ti5) 

L'nclassihed  as  to  year  0 (0) 

Total  in  Faculty  265  (255) 

Total  lull-lime  undergraduates*  1)162  (5811) 

Total  part-time  undergraduates  3763  (3200) 

Total  Undergraduates  9925  (9011) 


‘Undergraduates  registered  in  12  units  or  more. 


178  (171) 

116  (126) 
107  (103) 

110  (89) 

9 (7) 

550  (496) 


.59  (.56) 

182  (147) 

217  (195) 

211  (1 79) 

89  (95) 

130  (138) 

888  (810) 


Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies 


Full-time  

(4481 

P.lll'tlllU  

. Itii 

(489) 

loial  111  Fat  lilts  

1028 

(937) 

Grand  Total 

...  10,953 

(9948) 

FULL-TIME  STUDENTS  OF  NON-B.C.ORIGIN  1982-83 


Dctei  mined  6y  loi  at  ion  ol  previous  educational  msiitntion  attended.  (Fig- 


ures loi  1981-82  are  in  hrackels.) 

Alheiia  40(1  (361) 

Saskait  hewan  65  (7li 

Maniioha  65  (64) 

Ontario  334  (326) 

Qiiehet  49  (63) 

New  Brunswick  7 (11) 

Nova.Stotia  36  (29) 

Prince  F.dwiud  Island  4 (4) 

Nevsloundland  II  (II) 

5’ukon  24  (19) 

Northwest  Territories  5 (2| 

Other  Lountries  192  (202) 

Total  1201  (1163) 


DEGREES  CONFERRED  1981-82 

B.A.— 149,  B. Ed.— 232;  B.F.A.— 55;  B .Mus— 28;  B. Sc.— 245;  B.S.N, 
46;  B..S.W.— '13;  LL.B.— 67;  M.A.— 50;  M.Ed— 82;  M.Mus.— 4;  .VI.P.A. 
25,  M.,Sc.— 10;  Ph.l).— 18.  FO  I AL- 1,357. 


PERMANENT  BUILDINGS  ON  THE  UNIVERSITY  CAMPUS 


Student  Union  Building  (1962) 
addition  1976 
Clearihue  Building  (1962) 
Classroom-Olhee  F.xtension 
(1971) 

Third  Wing  (1976) 

Fourth  Wing  (1979) 

Cornell  Building  (1966) 

Elliott  Building  (1963) 

Lecture  Wing  (1964) 
Craigdarroch  Residence 
Buildings  (1964) 
additions  { 1966,  1967, 

1973,  1981) 

Campus  Services  Building  (1965) 
McLaurin  Building  (1966) 

Music  Wing  (1978) 


McPherson  Lib) arv(  1964) 
addition  (1973) 

.Sedgewick  Building  (1968) 
additions  (1969,  1970) 
Lansdowne  Residence  Buildings 
(1969) 

Cunningham  Building  (1971) 
Saunders  Building  (1974) 
.McKinnon  Building  (1975) 
University  Centre  (1978) 

Visual  Arts  Building  (1978) 
Gordon  Head  Residence 
Buildings  (1978) 

Begbie  Building  (1980) 

Phoenix  Building  (1981) 
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note: 


Abrioux,  O.M.,  73 
Ackner,  L.,  125 
Adam,  J.E.,  73 
Adey,  L.,  64 
Alexander,  D.A.,  270 
Alexander,  S.,  270 
Algard,  F.  I'.,  38 
Alkire,  W.H.,  32 
Allen,  G.A.,  38 
Allen,  R.C.,  270 
Allen,  S.M.,  136 
Andrachuk,  G.P.,  87 
Anglin,J.P„  219 
Armstrong,  R.D.,  136 
Arthurs,  J.,  95 
Artibise,  A.F.J.,  88 
Ashwood-Smith,  M.J.,  38 
Astbury,  A.,  1 15 
Attridge,  C.,  223 
Atwell,  B.H.,  271 
Austin,  A.P.,  38 
Avio,  K.L.,  60 

Bachor,  D.G.,  137 
Baden,  M.,  195 
Baker,  P.M.,  132 
Bakony,  L.  1.,  60 
Balfour,  W.J.,  47 
Ballantyne,  D.J.,  38 
Barber,  G.M.,  77 
Barrodale,  1.,  56 
Baskerville,  P.A.,  88 
Bates,  P.M.,  195 
Bavelas,J.B„  125 
Bayley,  S.H.,  271 
Beach,  H.D.,  125,  271 
Beardsmore,  B.F,  73 
Beehler,  R.G.,  1 1 1 
Beer,  G.A.,  115 
Bell,  M.A.M.,  38 
Bell,  R.D.,  136 
Bender,  W.G.,  270 
Benet,  S.L.,  271 
Bennett,  F.H.,  270 
Benzie,  W.,  64 
Berman,  M.,  88 
Berry,  D.E.,  47 
Berry,  E.I.,  64 
Berry,  M.E.,  271 
Berry,  S.A.,  35 
Best,  M.R.,  64 
Beveridge,  A. A.,  270 
Biddulph,  1;I.L.,  121 
Birch,  A.H.,  121 
Birch-Joncs,  S.,  270 
Bish,  R.L.,  226 
Bloomfield,  I).,  271 
Boland,  K„  271 
Bradley,  I.L.,  136 
Bradley,  K.R.,  52 
Brand,  M.M.,  271 
Branton,  G.R.,  47 
Brener,  R.,  195 
Brett,  A.G.,  270 
Bridgman,  H.D.W.,  38 
Brotkett,  M.N.,  227 
Brown,  R M.,  233 
Bruton,  L.  1.,  269 
Bryant,  1).J.,  107 
Buckley,  J.'F,  35 
Burbank,  I.K.,  137 
Burke,  J. A.,  1 15 


INDEX  I — FACULTY  MEMBERS  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 
AND  ACADEMIC  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 

Since  the  University  Calendar  goes  to  press  in  March,  this  list  and  lists  under  faculties  and  departments  may  be 
subject  to  some  modification  when  the  academic  session  begins. 


Bushnell,  G.W.,  47 

Docherty,  D.,  136 

Gillett.  D..  270 

Butler,  J. A.,  65 

Donald,  L.H.,  32 

Gilmartin,  P.P,  77 

Dosso,  H.W.,  115 

Girard,  C.S.M.,  88 

Callahan,  M.J.,  230 

Douglas,  F,  195 

Glen,  D.A.C.,  271 

Cameron,  C.D.,  270 

Douglas,  R.W.,  270 

Glen,  M„  270 

Campbell,  C.,  38 

Dowling,  'F,  186 

Godfrey,  W.D.,  176 

Campbell,  D.A.,  52 

Downie,  B.K.,  77 

Goelman,  H.,  136 

Campbell,  G.R.,  271 

Downing,  J. A.,  137 

Gold,  N„  233 

Campbell,  I.W.,  270 

Doyle,  C.,  64 

Goldwater,  B.C.,  125 

Carlson,  B.F,  95 

Drengson,  A.R.,  1 1 1 

Golinsky,  V.J.,  270 

Carr,  G.A.,  136 

Driscoll,  J.,  270 

Gomez,  F.L.,  87 

Carr,  R.A.,  137 

Duncan,  P,  125 

Gooch,  B.N.S..  64 

Carroll,  W.K.,  132 

Dyson,  VV.H.,  271 

Gordon,  W.R.,  100 

Carson,  R.W.,  270 

Goudy,  J.,  115 

Cartwright,  H.M.,  47 

Ebrahim,  Y.A.,  38 

Gougeon,  T.D.,  136 

Cassels,  J.L.,  233 

Eckerson,  J.D.,  136 

Goulson,  C.F,  137 

Caswell,  D.G.,  233 

Edgell,  M.C.R.,  77 

Gowans,  A.,  180 

Cawood,J.C.,  136 

Edwards,  A.S.,  64 

Granewall,  N.I.,  271 

Celona,J.A.,  186 

Edwards,  D.,  65 

Grant.  Pj.,  64 

Chabassol,  D.J.,  137 

Edwards,  M.D.,  270 

Gray,  R.M.,  271 

Chang,  E.J.-H.,  56 

Efrat,  E.S.,  121 

Greene,  J.C.E.,  73 

Charlton,  G.R.,  233 

Ehle,  B.L.,  56 

Gregory,  P.T.,  38 

Charlton,  L.,  27 1 

Ehrich,  N.J.,  270 

Grieve,  D„  272 

Cheffins,  R.I.,  233 

Edland,  P.A.,  271 

Griffiths,  D.A.,  73 

Cherneff,  R.V.,  60 

Elias,  W.E.,  47 

Gunasinghe,  S.,  180 

Churchley,  F.E.,  136,  185 

Elliot,  O.S.,  32 

Clamp,  E.K.,  271 

Ellis,  D.V.,  38 

Hadlev,  M.L.,  84 

Clark,  S.R.,  100 

Ely,  R.,  186 

Hadley,  T„  270 

Clarke,  H.F,  224 

England,  A.B.,  64 

Hagedorn,  R.B.,  132 

Cleary,  T.R.,  64 

Esling,J.H.,  95 

Hagmeier,  E.M.,  38 

Clebant,  M.,  270 

Evans,  P.O.,  136 

Hall,  A.G.,  271 

Clements,  R.M.,  115 

HalkJ.F,  137 

Clode,  D.C.,  271 

Faber,  M.D.,  64 

Halliwell,  D.W.,  271 

Cockayne,  E.J.,  100 

Fairclough,  FA.,  270 

Hamilton,  D.E.,  272 

Collins,  F,  270 

Fama,  A.,  87 

Hardy,  L„  191 

Collis,  M.L.,  136 

Farquharson,  A.,  230 

Hare,  C.R.,  191 

Connor,  V.J.,  270 

Farrell.  G.M.,  270 

Harker,  W.J.,  136 

CooperstCKk,  F.I.,  115 

Farrell,  R.W.,  271 

Harper,  R.A.,  271 

Corcoran,  M.E.,  125 

Ferguson,  D.G.,  60 

Harris,  B.P,  95 

Corwin,  G.,  185 

Ferguson,  G.A.,  233 

Hart,J.,  56 

Cossom,  J.,  230 

Ferguson,  R.,  219 

Hartman,  K.,  56 

Costa,  L.D.,  125 

Ferry,  R.j.P,  269 

Hartwick,  F.D.A.,  115 

Croizier,  R.C.,  88 
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